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Mrpicixk is generally defined to be, The art of preſerving 


health when preſent, and of reſtoring it when loſt, 


Men would never think of any particular regimen or mode of 
living in order to-preſerve health, before they felt the pains which 
accompany the want of it. The firſt painful ſenſation muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have produced a deſire for relief. But in a period when 
phyſicians and medicines were equally unknown, how was that 
relief to be obtained ? or what ſyſtem of condut would man in 
this ſituation naturally follow ? Whoever can anſwer theſe queſ- 
tions, will unfold the general principles of the medicinal art, and 
give an infallible ſtandard for judging what progreſs has been made 
in the improvement of it, what particular circumſtances have con- 
inbuted to obſtruct or forward the knowledge and cure of diſeaſes · 


Medicine being thus founded on a powerful inſtinct in human 
nature, its exiſtence in ſome form muſt have been coeval with the 
frit diſeaſe that appeared among mankind, Moſt arts require the 
experience of ages before they can arrive at a high degree of per- 
ſection. Medicine is unqueſtionably one of the moſt ancient ; and 
conſequently, the improvement of it might be expected to bear 
ſome proportion to its antiquity. But, whilſt philoſophy, in all its 
branches, has been cultivated and improved to a great extent ; 
medicine, notwithſtanding the collateral advantages it has of late 
derived from anatomy and other ſciences, ſtill continues to be 
buried in rubbiſh and obſcurity, 


Many cauſes have contributed to retard our progreſs in the 
knowledge of the cauſes and cure of diſeaſes. In the early ages, 
pretcriptions were either the reſult of tradition founded upon un- 
certain fats, or mere random trials without any rational view of 
ſucceſs: Accordingly, when any uncommon caſe occurred, the 
ents were placed in croſs- ways, and other public places, to re- 
Ive the advice of patſengers who might chance to know the dif- 
A 2 eaſe 
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eaſe or efficacious remedy. In this way valuable medicines might 
be accidentally diſcovered. But memory, and, in remarkable 
cures, engravings on pillars, or the walls of temples, were poor 
inſtruments for recording the ſymptoms of diſeaſes, and the ingre- 
dients of preſcriptions. | 


Aſter the knowledge of medicine began to be ſtudied and prac- 
tiſed as a liberal profeſſion, a jealouſy of reputation, joined to a 
thirſt for money, and ignorance of philoſophy, laid a folid founda- 
tion ſor medical diſputation. One party of phyſicians, known by 
the name of Empyrics, excluded all reaſoning, and truſted folely 
to experience. Another party, called Dogmatiſts, maintained, 
that no man ought to preſcribe, without being able to give a theory 
both of the diſeaſe and of the nature and action of the medicine. 
This diſpute continued for ages, and, like other diſputes of a ſimi- 
lar nature, remains ſtill in ſome meaſure undecided. The prin- 
ciples of both theſe parties are unqueſtionably good. But the phy- 
fician who excludes either of them, will make but little progteſs in 
the knowledge of his profeſſion. A judicious mixture of the two is 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Indeed it is difficult to determine whether 
too great an attachment to empyriciſm or dogmatiſm has contributed 
moſt to obſtruct the improvement of phyſic. 


But while the preſs has for ſome hundred years groaned with 
volumes of all ſizes and qualities, on the ſubject of medicine, they 
have in general been adapted to the Fraternity only; and their va- 

ue has in many inſtances been increaſed, (to expreſs it no ſtronger) 
when, from a plentiful uſe of technichai terms, and ſcraps of obſo- 
lete Latin, the writers have not only made their works unintel- 
ligible to general readers, but impreſſed the minds of the muiti- 
tude, with a proper reſpect ſor the unſathomable Arcana of medi- 
cine. The few who have attempted to write plain common ſenſe 
on this ſubject, have been loaded with abuſe; and ſome will 
roundly aſſert, that Dr. Buchan's valuable work, of which ſo many 
thouſand copies have been zſually circulated in this kingdom, has 
been prejudicial to mankind.---To the few, who may be infected 
with any degree of this practice, ſome apology may be neceſſary, 
for introducing a work to the public, equally fimple, and mach 
more comprehenſive than Dr. Buchan's. 


In the remoter provinces of the kingdom of Great Britain, (and, 


indeed, in every purt of it, encept the metropolis and chief towns) 
medical aſuſtunce is placed at ſuch a diſtance from the major po 
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of the inhabitants, and the expence of obtaining it is fo conſidera- 
ble, that the patient's caſe frequently becomes deſperate before it 
can be procured ; or his circumſtances preclude him from ſeeking 
it at all, 


Thus, equally incapable of having recourſe to the hiſtory of 
phyſic, by perufing the voluminous productions of ſo many hun- 
dred authors, and of acquiring help in the hour of ſickneſs, from 
the diſtance of medical practitioners, great numbers of individuals 
are leſt to the operations of diſeaſe, or the ſtruggles of nature, un- 
aſſiſted by the numerous and providential diſcoveries of art; unleſs 
where a county hoſpital here and there preſents its aid, and the 
benevolent hand of ſome compaſſionate landlord, by mere acci— 
dent reſiding on the ſpot, enables the unhappy victuu to avail 
binſelf of the charitable inſtitution. 


To remove obſtructions to the acquirement of ſuch a degree of 
medical knowledge, as may enable the diſeaſed to have immediate 
recourſe to proper remedies, without the delays occaſioned by 
ſending many miles for a phyſician or apothecary, and without in- 
curring an expence which in many caſes they ate ill able to bent; 
to bring men of common capacities fo well acquainted with the 
ſymptoms, nature, and origin, of their diforders, that they may not be 
in danger of uſing improper medicines and unſafe methods of cure; 
and to direct them to the adminiſtration of ſimple, eaſy, and cheap 
ones; is attempted in the following work. 


Farther, to diſpel the clouds that have long obſcured this ſtudy ; 
to render the practice of phy ſie as obvious and eaſy, as it is uſeful 
and neceſſary; to communicate bleſſings, the concealment of which 
is little leſs than criminal; to direct the affluent and the indigent, 
the learned and the illiterate, in the road to health; to conduct 
them through the journey of life with as little pain, and as much 
latisfact ion, as the complex mechaniſm of the human fabric, ever 
lubject to diſorder and infirmity, will permit; and to remind man- 
lind of their high obligations to the great Author of their exiſtence, 
who in his judgments for their tranſgreſlions has remembered 
mercy, and condeſcended to afford balm to pour into their wounds; 
have been the principal objects in the following ſheets : which are 
lubmitted to the public, in the expectation, that with a reaſonable 
degree of attention, they muf be extremely beneficial, and can 
by no poſſible means prove injurious to a ſingle individual. 


To 
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To render this work univerſal and extenſive, not a ſingle term 
of art has been retained for which a ſuitable expreſſion could be 
ſound in the Engliſh language; in ſew inſtances where that diffi- 
culty has occurred, an immediate explanation 1s given; and to 
avoid the poſiibility of error and miſtake, the quantities are ex- 
preſſed in words at length ; the preſs will be carefully corrected, 
und every caution exerciſed to prevent any ſpecies of milappli- 
Calion. 

The life of man is marked in diſtin periods, and the diſeaſes 
moſt commonly incident to each period are treated of under that 
particular head ; for this purpoſe, and for the eaſe and conveni- 
ence of the reader, the whole is arranged under particular heads, 
and the contents prefixed, ſo that the patient, or his friend, may 
without difficully or confuſion turn at once to the diſorder, treat- 


ment, and cure. 
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Of the Diſeaſes of Infancy and Youth, and particularly of 
tidemic eruftive Diſeaſes, ſuch as Small-fiox, Meaſles, Sc. 


— — 
OF THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN FROM THE BIRTH, 


HE management of children in infancy is a 
T matter of real importance. If they are brought 
up in a plain, ſimple manner, the conſequences will 
be manifeſt on their health, beauty, ſtrength, and 
lpirits ;—nay, it ſhouid alſo be remembered, that all 
the faculties of the mind are well known to be inti- 
mately connected with the organs of the body. In 


the ſtate of infancy the foundations of a good or bad 


conſtitution are generally laid; and it is therefore of 
tie utmoſt importance that parents ſhould be well 
acquainted with the various cauſes which may pro- 
duce diſeaſes in their offspring. 

Were any evidence neceſlary to ſupport the aſſer- 
tion that too little attention is paid to mankind in 
their infant ſtate, we might produce the annual re- 
riler of the dead, from which it is evident that 
nearly one half of the children in Great Britain die 
under twelve years of age. The fact is ſo obvious, 
ad we are ſo much accuſtomed to obſerve it, that it 
3 now conſidered as a natural evil. But this is not 
ite cale, Nature provides for her own ſupport in 
every 
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every age: and were our children treated in infancy 
as nature ſeems to teach they ſhould be, the young 
of the human ſpecies would become the victims of 
the grave in no greater proportion than the young of 
other animals. Children bear pain and diſcaſe much 
better than grown perſons. When was there a Jamb, 
or a bird, or a tree, that died becauſe it was young? 
Theſe are under the immediate care of unerring Na. 
ture, and they thrive accordingly. 

Among the lower claſſes of mankind, eſpecially in 
the country, diſeaſe and mortality are not ſo frequent 
either among the adult or their children. The mo. 
ther who has only a few rags to cover her child 
looſely, and little more than her own breaſt to feed 
it, ſees it healthy and ſtrong, and very ſoon able to 
ſhift for itſelf ; while the heir and hope of a great 
family lies labouring under a load of finery that over- 
powers his body, abhorring the dainties with which 
he is crammed, till at length perhaps he dies a victim 
to maternal tenderneſs. 

Perhaps it is the wiſdom of the Divine diſpenſation 
that the offspring ſhould enter the world in a more 
helpleſs condition than any other animal, The brute 
creation, under the guidance of inſtinct, a kind ot 
ſubſtitute for reaſon, either abandon their young in 
the inſtant of their exiſtence, or foſter them with un- 
remitting care and unerring management. But, ex- 
poſed to the open air and the inclemencies of the 
ſcaſons, bountiful Nature has provided them with 
neceſſary coverings and ſuitable food, and they are 
in much leſs danger from the attacks of diſeaſe than 
the depredations of voracious invaders. As thelf 
wants are few, tenderneſs and attention are required 
to be but of ſhort duration; they ſpeedily ripen into 
maturity: are enabled to ſupply their own neceſſities; 
and the tics of parental and 1225 affection are quick) 
diſſolved, leaving no trace behind of the once inũi- 
mate connexion. 

But to man, the image of God, endowed with the 
faculty of reaſon, and accountable for its exerciſe, 
more important cares are allotted. Conceived in lin 
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and brought forth in ſorrow, the little ſtranger no 
t oner makes his appearance in this world of woe, 
H han he is ſurrounded with dangers and threatened 
h with diſeaſe ; maladies of a thouſand kinds preſent 
themſelves to awaken parental tenderneſs, and excite 
thoſe warm aflections which are deſtined to continue 
both as a natural impulſe and duty to the end of our 
IVES. 
Nor is the want of care more Cdeitructive to the 
human ſpecies in the infant ſtate than an 101moderate 
and exceflive exerciſe of it. Ignorant nurſes and 


d Herner aſſiſtants, too frequently and officioully intro- 
d Navce ſuch a vaſt number of articles, wholly unneceſ- 
0 ry and often injurious, in the food, ciothes, and 
at medicine of infants, that the loſs of great numhers 
h nay be attributed to this ill- applied and over-buſy 
al, 
1 Another principal cauſe of the deſtruction of in- 
fants. is the want of that congenial nutrition which 
0 rature has provided for their ſuſtenance, and the 
e obſtitution of foreign aliment, often unwholeſome, 
p and always unnatural, 
f It will not be denied that the infant partakes of 
in the conſtitution of its parents; and that as the mo— 
0 WM ther has the largeſt ſhare in its formation, ſo it will 
— be moſt apt to reſemble her in habit of body, This 
| 1 being admitted, what can equal the abſurdity of rob- 
n ting it of the food, which muſt of all others be moſt 
ue Hdapted to its ſupport, and ſupplying it with the 
an milk, habits, and diſorders of a ſtranger! or what 
- wretched influence can prevail on a mother to aban- 
gu gon the care of her child to nurſes and ſervants. 2nd 
. devote it to probable deſtruction; depriving herſelf 
cl "one of the moſt delightful offices that fall within 
5 ber iphere, and idly bartering for univiſtantial 


mucments, the fold fatisfaG&on of cheriſhing, pro- 
* * and forming, the bodies and minds of A 
1 beautiin , and ; ratetul offspring! Nor 18 

Cn * eval copbned 10 the child bus torn Dom Its mo- 
ders hreatt, the intent no claims the ſuſtenance, 

ls ed w the vrulling, preſcuts us another ivt- 
NO. 1. B ferer; 
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ferer ; robbed of nouriſhment and attendance, and 
generally attempted to be brought up by hand, it 
pines for a few months, and then dies in a ſtate of 
emaciation occaſioned by actual want; or if it ſhould 
have ſtrength and conſtitution enough to ſtruggle 
through its infancy, attains the years without the 


conditions of manhood, and creeps through life, fee- 
ble, fickly, and unhappy. And thus, too often, 
from vanity and levity on the one hand, and a mer- 


cenary ſpirit on the other, is the community deprived 


of two uſeful members at once; or a miſerable ex. 
change made of beauty and health for deformity and 
decrepitude. 

It is however by no means juſt to ſuggeſt that every 
mother 1s capable of ſuckling her own child, or that 
all mothers are alike capacitated for this neceſſary 
taſk : Many caſes offer in which it is impracticable, 
and others in which it would be imprudent and 
equally dangerous to the mother and infant, Women, 
who, from delicate habits or conſtitutions are ſubjed 
to nervous or hyſteric complaints, are certainly un- 
qualified to obey the calls of nature in the perfor- 
mance of a duty ſo tender, agreeable, and eſſential 
But the mere act of giving ſuck is by no means tobe 
conſidered as the only buſineſs of the mother, a vs. 
riety of other circumſtances demand her attention; 
and the future healih, happineſs, and comfort of her 
child, depend on her care and management in this 
early period of its exiſtence. Nor is the father to be 
excuſcd from his part in this amiable duty. Femal 
educations are little calculated to form mother: 
nurſes, or miſtreſſes of families: Not ove wife in 
thouſand when ſhe brings a child into the world h: 
the ſmalleſt idea of the charge committed to he 
hands: The huſband is generally better informed, at 
lealt from reading ; and it is neither beneath his dig 
nity, or inconſiſtent with his province, to lend bi 
aſſiſtance in whatever concerns the corporeal or men 
tal welfare of the being which he has contributed t 
produce. | 
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To ſupply the child with wholeſome, natural, and 
nouriſhing food, and with warm, comfortable, and 
eaſonable clothing; to give it ſuch a degree of 
exerciſe as the tender frame muſt require; to 
watch the approach of diſeaſe, and apply ſuch pre- 
rentives as offer; to attend the progreſs of diſtemper, 
and adminiſter the remedies that are preſcribed ; are 
ollices of a nature ſo truly maternal, that the inter- 
ference of any other hand ſhould in very few caſes 
be admitted. In the very important article of clean- 
lincſs the mother's eye is above all things neceſſary, 
nurſes and ſervants are but too apt to relax in their 
regards to the ſalutary regulations of neatneſs and de- 


dean water, clean linen, and conſtant attention to 


dileaſes, and in general confirm and ſtrengthen the 
moſt robuſt and beſt conſtructed conſtitutions. 

The milk of the mother, and where, for the fore- 
ed going reaſons, that cannot be applied, of a young, 


in wholeſome, and ſober nurſe, is the food apparently 


or WT pointed out for an infant by nature: She has in ge- 
ial. veral provided and prepared a quantity proper for its 
„bel ſuſtenance; and all endeavours to bring up children 
va. vithout the breaſt, are ſuch abſurd innovations on 
in; ber dictates, that it is by no means to be wondered 
at that in ſuch attempts not one in ſifty ſucceeds; and 


this chat even where they ſeem to thrive for a few weeks 
beer months, breeding the teeth, the ſmall-pox, and 
other diſeaſes to which young children are peculiarly 


liable, in frequent inſtances prove fatal to them. 


hortly after their birth; and they ſhould unqueſ- 
ionably be immediately indulged if the mother's 
mik begins to flow into the breaſt : and ſhould it be 
low in its progreſs, the natural induſtry of the infant 
vill ſpeedily {ſupply the deficiency. The firſt milk it 
an draw, on being put to the breaſt, is the beſt me- 


wwels of the matter acquired in the womb, and at 
B 2 the 


licacy : yet we may venture to affirm, that many 
lives are loſt by negligence in this particular, and that 


the evacuations of infants, would prevent many 


Children commonly ſhow a diſpoſition toſuck very 


Ucine in the world to cleanſe its little ſtomach and 
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the ſame time it contributes to the ſafety of the mo- n 
ther, by preventing ils-fevers, inflamations, and t 
other complaints incident to women in childbed. a 


But if the breaſt-milk cannot be ſpeedily obtained, a 
little oatmeal g:uel or thin pap, mixed with neu- milk 
in equal quantity, or rather water, with the addition 
of a little moiſt ſugar only, without wine or ſpice, is 
the only food that can be given with ſafety, and with- 
out incurring the danger of heating the blood and 
producing gripes by overcharging the ſtomach. Nor 
will the child need much other food of any kind for 
the firii three or four months if the mother or nurſe be 
in health and has a ſuſſicicut quantity of milk. The 
quantity of food, though not of cqual importance 
with the quality of it, is yet an object of great atten. 
tion: An over-quantity of food produces fluggiſh- 
neſs and a habit of unhealthy fulneſs. The belt rule 
that can be given is to feed the child often with mode- 
rate quantities; the contrary practice is deſtructive to 
the conſtitution, and ſhould be carefully avoided. 4 
certain degree of regularity as to the times of giving 
food is of great utility; as well as a ſtrict regulation 
that no more be offered to an infant after it diſcovcrs 
any tokens of loathing. 
Animal food ſnould be given to children with a very 
ſparing hand, hey ſhould not be ſuffered to taſte it 
till they have teeth; nor ſhould they be permitted to 
take it in any conſiderable quantity till after they are 
weaned. Strong broths and ſoups, made diſhes, very 
fat meats, ſalled, ſmoked, and high-fpiced proviſions, 
ſhould be totally baniſhed from the bill of fare tor ne 

children; and ſtrong and fermented liquors of ever?“ 
kind mould be avoided with the fame ſtrict atteniion. ute 
Light, plain, aud ſin ple food, in moderate quanti-: ear. 
tics, preſerving a proportion of ſolids and fluids, ard 
clear, pure, and unmixed water, will Jay in fich 3 
ſtock of health and ſtrergth as will enable the infant 
to combat the various diſlen pers to which it is fiable; 
and ſuch a regimen will diſarm the ſmail-pox, meaſl:3, 
hoopir.g-covgh, and other inflammatory difor ders, 
of the terrurs with which they are uſually accent 
nied. 
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nied. But if ſome other drink muſt be given to 
them, let it be milk and water, whey, ſmall-beer of 
2 proper age and fineneſs, or a very {mall portion of 
wine mixed with their water: The latter, however, 
is in moſt cafes better omitted. 

From the very liberal uſe of butter children ſhould 
in general be reſtrained. Honey, or a ſmall quantity 
of preſerved fruits, particularly raiſins, may be ſub- 
ſtituted in its place: The former is cleanſing, and 
eſiicacious in the prevention of worms and thoſe erup- 
tive complaints to which children are ſubject. Ripe 
fruits in moderate quantities and of particular kinds, 
ſuch as ſtrawberries, raſpberries, currants, and ap- 
ples, far from being injurious to children, may in 
many caſes produce very good effects. They ſerve to 
cool and correct hot and accrimonious humours, pro- 
mote digeſtion, and keep the body from being coſ- 
tive. But great care ſhould be taken that they are 
not indulged with them to exceſs: In that caſe they 
occaſion gripes, wind, and ſurfeits. But we would 
by no means inſinuate that it is neceſlary to confine 
children to any conſtant courſe of food. If regard 
be had to the nature of their ſuſtenance, it is of little 
conſequence how often it is varied in form or ſub- 
ſtance. The appetite may pall by a continual repeti- 
tion of the moſt admired diſh, and a change may be 
as neceſſary as reſtrictive cautions againſt excels. 

Various opinions prevail with reſpect to the age at 
which the child ſhould be weaned. Some recom- 
mend fix months as the critical time, others prefer 
dine or twelve months; and many inſtances occur of 
very healthy families of children, who have been ac- 
cultomed to ſuck from eighteen months even to two 
cars. The beſt direction that can be given on this 
uiJect, is to conſult the ſtate of health of the mother 
nd infant, paying particular regard to the time of 
cutting teeth. It is cruel, and in a great degree 
dangerous, to deprive an infant of the food it can 
tan with moſt eaſe, at the moment it is ſtruggling 
under an operation painful in its nature, and fre- 
duentjy alarming in its conſequences. 


The 
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The next material article. in the management of 
infants, which falls under our conſideration, is clean- 
lineſs; a duty of ſuch indiſpenſible neceility, that | 
from the neglect of it ariſe, we are perſuaded, many 
of thoſe diſeaſes which carry off children in the 2 
firſt ſtages, and many of thoſe. which attend them h 
through the courſe of a life rendered miſerable by a 
want of attention in the outſet of it. It is aſtoniſh- 
ing that a circumſtance of ſuch immenſe importance 
ſhould be ſo little regarded; and that a principal in. 
gredient in the compoſition of health and beauty 
ſhould be ſo frequently omitted, whilſt the fond mo- 
ther eagerly purſues leſs effectual means to obtain for 
her darling child theſe invaluable bleſlings ! 

From the birth the child ſhould be regularly ac. 
cuſtomed to a daily waſhing, from head to foot, in ¶ be 
cold water. This may be done from a baſon without Ml «i 
immerſion, care being taken not to omit any part of MM ne. 
the body, and to wipe it very dry with a ſoft linen or 
cloth. By the conſtant uſe. of this ſpecies of cold ten 
bath all diſagreeable ſmells will be taken off; galls, IM five 
excoriation or ſtripping of the ſkin, and many dil- we 
eafes which appear on the ſurface of the body, will WM cu, 
be prevented, and the child will require ſtrength WM tor 
enough to reſiſt the attacks of coids, and ſuch diſor- WM wh: 
ders as are in general produced by the inclemencies WM cati 
of the air or the changes of the ſcaſons: for in the ¶ cuſt 
habit of acquiring ſuch diſorders in early infancy ori- bing 
ginate frequently rheumatiſms, ſciatics, and other I 
chronic complaints, which are uſually attributed to 
very difterent cauſes, but are for the moſt part owing 


to the want of proper management in this firſt period H 
of our lives. Mon 

The next object of the mother's care ſhould be 1 univ 
frequent change of clothes: In the extremeſt ſtate ot girls 

verty a certain degree of cleanlineſs is attainable: WM evils 
and whilſt water is to be had without expence, nd; to be 
excuſe remains for dirt and filthineſs. But above 3 Ml ſ:nſe 
things the evacuations of an infant ſhou!d be attended uneqy 
to; nor, if poſſible to be avoided, ſhould tEey rema Bl zre ti 
unchanged for a ſingle minute: Rickets, weakneß, Wl ang t 


and 
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aud ſwelled joints, are the certain effects of inatten- 
tion in this momentous article; and the leaſt dan- 


gerous conſequences are, galling, fretfulneſs, and 


a certain degree of feveriſh heat, the ſymptoms and 
harbingers of worſe complaints. 

Combing the heads of infants ſhould by no 
means be neglected. They are apt to acquire a kind 
of ſcurf beneath the hair which ſtops the pores, and 
is productive of head · ach and weak eyes; to which, 
ſrom the mere omiſſion of this uſeful operation, moſt 
young children are ſubject : but a fine comb and very 
tender hand are required in the performance of this 
taſk. 

For the clothes of infants few general directions can 
be given, except as to quantity: All the clothes ne- 
cellary are, a light cap on its head, a little linen ſhirt 
next its body, a thin flannel garment without plaits 
or folds, and a looſe gown : All theſe ſhould be faſ- 
tcned with ſtrings inſtead of pins, a ſpecies of offen- 
live weapons too often applied to the child's body as 
well as its clothes; and if a cloth to receive the eva- 
cuations be added, the child will be completely dreſſed 
tor all the purpoſes of neceflary warmth and comfort: 
whatever elle is admitted can only be for the gratifi- 
cation of pride, or the compliance with wretched 
cuſtoms, which are already in many parts of the 
kingdom juſtly exploded as highly injurious to the 
little objects of our care; an opinion, which, for the 
preſervation of the human race, we earneſtly hope 
will very ſpeedily become general. 

ow many of our fair countrywomen have at this 
moment reaſon to deplore the pernicious and once 
univerſally prevalent practice of confining growing 
girls in ſtrait ſtays ; a practice productive of all the 
evils we have Juit enumerated, but which ſeems now 
to be happily loſing ground from the operations of 
lenſe and the conviction of woeful experience, that 
unequal ſhoulders, flat breaſts, and crooked backs, 


ad tight lacing. 


we the natural conſequences of ſtiffencd garments 


If: 
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If the mother is really incapacitated from ſuckling 
her child, great care ſhould be taken in the choice ot 
a nurſe. A healthy infant at her breaſt is in general 
a very good direction: yet this is not always to be I 
depended on. A naturally ſtrong and healthy con- 
ſtitution, derived poſſibly from the father and the 
air of the country, will frequently throw a bloom t 
over the countenance of the child for which it is not Ml 
indebted to the mother, The uſual deſcription of 
good milk is, that it be rather thin than groſs, of 
colour inclining to blue, and that it be tweet and WP! 
| perfectly free from any pungent or faline taſte on the ¶ te 
tongue. To found health, a good conſtitution, and e 
a body perfectiy free from every kind of eruption, MI "4 
and a breaſt well ſtored with good milk, ſhould be t 
added care. cleanlineſs, and a great ſhare of good th. 
nature. General fondneſs for children is rather an 
equivocal proof of a good nurſe. What degree of 
aflection can we ſuppoſe any woman will bear to the 
child of another, who, for the fake of gain, can bring 
herſelf to abandon her own off >pring, or to commit 
a robbery on buth, by dividing between them the 
! nouriſhment allotted by Providence to ſuſtain the 
| fruit of her own womb alone. If this circumſtance 
| was duly conſidered, it might probably go no incon- 
fiderable way towards the abolition of a cuſtom, 
founded principally on idleneſs, and practiſed even to 
inhumanity. 

If the child is nurſed at home, and the mother 
pays any degree of attention to it, ſhe will keep 2 
tric watch over the conduct of the nurſe, and by tha: 
means diicover her vices, habits, and bad cuſtoms: 
Of the former drunkenneſs is the moſt common, be- 
cauſe it may in general he indulged without much 
riſk of diſcovery. Mothers are very apt to permit 
the uſe of large quantities of ale and other ferment- 
ing liquors, from an apprehenſion that it increas 
and enriches the milk: the contrary of which is u"- 
doubtedly true. Large erivghts of inflammator? 
drink ſerve to leſſen the quantity, and deſtroy its 


purity. Spiritous liquors of any ind have ſtill — 
ELECT: 
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„effects. Fine table-beer, of a proper age, and light 
broths and gruels, are the moſt wholeſome fluids 
that a nurſe can ſwallow, and will beſt anſwer the 
purpoſe of preparing ſweet and innocent food for the 
child. Her food ſhould, as near as poſlible, be ſuch 
as ſhe has been accuſtomed to; nor ſhould ſhe omit 
to take her uſual exerciſe. Inattention to theſe rules 
\t MW vill prove truly injurious to the child. 

A It is by no means unuſual with nurſes, if the child 
-, WI 5 reſtleſs or diſinclined to fleep, to quiet it with ſtu. 
a WW pifying drugs to fave themſelves the trouble of at- 
he tending ic. Theſe are all attended with the moſt 
d bernicious and fatal conſequences; as well as ſtrong 
n. lquors, another ſpecies of poiſon, too often admi- 
be nittered for the ſame purpoſe, the operation of which, 
od though ſomewhat more low, is equally ſure to de- 
an prive the unhappy child of a good conſtitution, if 


of Woot of life. To adminiſter medicine without con- 


he belting the parents ſhould be abſolutely prohibited: 
oo Vine times in ten it is given improperly. The efforts 
nit Nef nature frequently throw out in eruptions on the 
the Fin ſuch bad humours as threaten infants with fe— 
che ers and other violent diſeaſes. Nurſes are too apt to 
ace eat ſuch eruptions as infectious diſorders, and uſe 
on. means to repel them. Attempts of this kind, which 
m, t in direct oppoſition to nature, are always dange- 
| to dus, and very often fatal: No eruption ſhould ever 
be haſtily ſtopped, nor even checked, till the nature 
her Wot it be tully aſcertained. 
p The trouble occaſioned to nurſes by frequent ſtools 


bat commonly avoided by giving the infant aſtringent 
: dicines, 2 moſt horrid practice, as this is the chan- 
be- by which nature generally works to cleanſe the 
vol WI tient body from impurities ; and to counter-act her 


mt erations is to add one diforder more to thoſe ſhe 
ent- HVeans to relieve. If the looſeneſs is violent it moſt 
probably proceeds from acidities, which a ſmall 
{2antity of rhubarb and magneſia-alba, or a gentle 
"omit, will in moſt caſes intallibly corre&; at leaſt 
tringents ſhould never be permitted till the others 
wve been firſt uſed as preparatives. 

No. 1, C But 
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But one of the principal faults of mercenary nurſes 

is the denying the children entruſted to their care air u 
and exerciſe. In great and populous cities, and in 
large manufacturing towns, where rhe inhabitants 
are crowded together in narrow conſined ſtreets, and 
low, dark and dirty houſes, it is no wonder that the 
children ſhould be ſickly, and that a very few, com- 
paratively, ſhould arrive at maturity. Grown per. 
ſons, however hardy and robuſt, are generally af. 
feted by ſuch ſituations ; but their children ſeldom 
ſtruggle through infancy, or if they do, are com- 
monly marked with deformity or weakneſs. The 
like fate, and for the ſame reaſons, generally attends 
the unfortunate children who are conſigned to hol. 
itals, work. houſes and other public and charitable 
inſtitutions. This is a misfortune inſeparable from 
poverty. But it is the duty of ſuch parents as can 
well afford the expence, to place their children in a 
dry, healthy, and airy babitation, and to inforce by 
the ſtrongeſt injunctions and frequent viſits the car- 
rying them out in the open air many times in the 
day. Nurſes left to themſelves are too apt to indulge 

a habit of indolence in this eſſential article. 
„Small apartments are totally unfit for nurſeries; 
nor ſhould ſeveral beds be ſuffered in one room. Nor 
is the practice Jets dangerous of covering up the child 
cloſely in the cradle, depriving it of the comfort of 
breathing, and compelling it to ſwallow again, in re- 
peated draughts of reſpiration, the ſame air it has 
emitted. No cuſtom can be more abſurd than that 
of heaping additional clothing on children in the cra- 
dle, where they have naturally ſufficient perſpiration, 
to induce an extraordinary degree of it, which is 
violently checke the moment they awake to the ex- 
treme hazard of their lives. Nor ſhould children as 
they grow up be conſined to warm rooms, or kept 
wholly within doors. At a certain age they are ſent 
to public ichools and other places of education, where 
the treatment is ſo different, that, like exotics, they 
ſhrink at the expoſure, and never attain any degree 
of vigour or ſtrength, And the like 2 — 
| ariſes 
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ariſes from bringing children who have been accuſ- 
tomed to wholeſome country air to ſchools in con- 
« WW fined towns, where their improvement in learning is, 
q WW frequently impeded by the loſs of health, at a time 
je boo when the application of every hour is of ineſtima- 
1. ble value. 
r. To prolong and render comfortable the life of man 
. exerciſe is indiſpenſibly neceſſary: The health, growth, 
m MW nay even the very exiſtence of the infant depends on 
n. Wit. The nature of the exerciſe ought to be adapted 
he Mito the age of the child, and to be increaſed by de- 
ds grees as it gains ſtrength of body; but it muſt in 
nanny caſes be regulated by the condition of the pa- 
le Wrents. Rocking in the cradle has been the practice 
m of centuries; and, moderately uſed, may not be an 
an Minproper kind of exerciſe: but the mother's or 
\ a Wiourſe's arms is the moſt eaſy and natural. Being 
by Narried from place to place a variety of objects offer 
ar. Wvbich amuſes its fancy, and under the information 
he vhich it receives from its conductor, direct its open- 
ge Ning ideas. Where actual poverty prevents this Kind 
of exerciſe, frequent rubbing of the back and loins 
vith a warm hand will be of ſingular uſe. Even a 
lwing not high enough to ſuſpend the child is prefe- 


id Nrable to the uſual method of committing one child to 
of be care of another; but both ſhould in every poſſi- 
re. e caſe be avoided : and if mothers would dedicate 
has {Wore of their time to their children at this period of 
hat beir lives, they would be repaid by the forward 
ra- owth and ſtrength of their offspring, who would 


de much more quickly in a capacity to take care of 
temſelves. 


Having laid down a few neceſſary and fudamental 
Pules for the management of children in heaith, we 


\ 2s 

ept all now proceed to treat of their diſeaſes. But as 
ent dere are certain accidental circumſtances which ſome- 
cre mes affect children at the birth, and which yet are 


dot to be claſſed under that head, we will firſt enu- 
"crate thoſe, and offer directions and remedies 
ted to each particular caſe, | 


C 2 On 
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On the examination and inſpection of a new-born ˖ 
infant, enquiry is generally made if it be tongue— ſ 
tied: This ſometimes, though very rarely, happens. f 
A thin ſkin or membrane under, and extending to- Ml 2 
wards the narrow part of the tongue, prevents the Ml 2 
child from ſucking, and may be remedied by a very Ne. 
gentle ſnip with a pair of fine ſciſſars. But this cir. WW 4 


cumſtance io ſeldom occurs, that when the child ex. 
hibits an inability to ſuck the impediment will much 
more commonly be found in over-full breaſts or ſore 
nipples of the mother, or in ſwelling of the glands or 
weak jaw's in the infant. The operation of cutting 
ſhould therefore never be performed without attend- 
ing to theſe other poſſible grounds of the complaint, 

The brealis of infants arc generally found to con- 
tain a ſmall quantity of milky fluid, but this ſhould by 
no means be drawn or preſſed out: warm milk and 
water, oralittle ſweet- oil warmed and gently rubbed 
in, will in mult cafes remove it; or if it ſhould re- 
main beyond a day or two, a poultice of bread and 
milk is an effectual remedy. 

If too much of the chord or navel-ſtring is left to 
the body of the child, it is apt to occaitun inflamma- 
tion; nay in ſome caſes even mortification. The bell 
way of managing it is to make a hole in a piece of fine 
Iinen cloth, many times doubled, aud paſſing the end 
of the navel-firing through the hole, to fold the cloth 
ſeveral times till it gets near the belly, to which it 
ſaculd be bound by a ſmooth roller, but not drawn 
too ſtraĩt. The navel- ſtring commonly ſeparates and 
falls off in four or five days. When that happens, 
which fhould be carefully attended to, a bit of finged 
rag may be laid over the navel; and if any rawncts or 
ſoreneſs ſnould appear round it, or the {kin {ould iP” a 
appear fretted or galled, a raiſin ſplit and ſtoned, HH] 
may be applied, and the part waſhed with a little Hun 
lum water or a weak ſolution of ſugar of lead, anc aiW''rio 
plaiſter of cerate applied to protect it from rubbing. 
When the navel appears to protrude or puſh out, 1"? 
is frequently miſtaken for a rupture. But as tho 
latter is by no means a common caſe, all violent = 
3 tempts 
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tempts to reduce it thould be carefully avoided ; nor 
ſhould they be made but with infinite caution in in- 
fant ſubjects, even in caſes of actual ruptures in the 
groin. The body may be kept open, and the hand 
gently applied to the part when the child makes any 
extraordinary exertion either by crying or otherwiſe. 
And as the complaint is nt of a dangerous nature, a 
cure will generally be effected without the application 
of bandages or truſles, which ought always to be uſed 
by very {kilful hands. 

If the retention of the child's urine ſhould afford 
any reaſon taſuſpect that the paſſage from the blad- 
deer is obſtructed by a ſlimy matter, which ſometimes 
t, oppoſes the paſſage of the water, a warm bath of 
n- mhk and water, or a little oil gently rubbed on the 
by Wl belly, will in moſt cafes remove the complaint; but 
ad it theſe applications prove ineſfectual, it will be ne- 
ed ceſſary to conſult ſome perſon of 3 as it may 
re- then be apprehended that the difficulty ariſes rather 
nd Ml from ſome defect than from ſome accident, eſpecially 
in female infants, where the cauſe is not always to be 
tound in the paſlage from the bladder, but in a kind 
of thin ſkin which cloſes its orifice or mouth; and 
the fame appearance ſometimes preſents itſelf at the 
gut, and prevents in like manner evacuation by ſtool. 


repeatedly and carefully examined, and that atten- 
tion be paid to the regularity and freedom of its 
evacuations, 


wols matter, which, gathering in the noſtrils, occa- 
long difliculty i in ſucking, and even obſtructs their 
nexthing : A little oil or butter applied to the noſe 

/ 2 warm finger will ſcarce ever fail to remove this 
re molaine, But ſhould it refuſe to yield to theſe 
mon and gentle prefcriptions, two grains of white 
triol may be diſſolved in about half an ounce of 
darjoram water, and applied to thenoſtrils with a fine 
8. Running ears, fore or weak eyes, and excoria- 
02s, galls, or ſtripping of the ſkin, may generally 
attributed to the 15 ame cauſes. The former and lat- 
ter 


tis proper therefore that the child's body ſhould be 


The noles of children are ſometimes ſtopped up by 
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ter are almoſt conſtantly the eſſects of want of care ( 


and Cleanlineſs, and may be removed by a careful at- 
tention to theſe eſſential articles. In the former caſe [ 
u 


a little cerate plaſter may be applied, or if extremely 
obſtinate a very weak ſolution of ſugar and lead may 
be uſed to waſh the part. In the latter caſe, the arm- 


. pits,” groin, or other galled places, may be powdered 


with fine tutty, or even common hair-powder ; but 
the moſt effectual remedy is fullers-earth diſſolved in 
warm water, and when made quite ſoft and ſmooth 
applied with the finger. | 

Sore eyes are generally occaſioned by the neglect of 80 
waſhing the child's head with water from its birth. 
Where that method is practiſed this complaint ſeldom 
occurs, though it may ſometimes happen by expoſing 
it ſoon after the birth to a very ſtrong light, or plac- 
ing it too near the fire. In both caſes the moſt ſimple 
applications are the ſafeſt ; and frequent waſhing with 
milk and water or roſe-water will generally remove 
all the diſagreeable effects of this diſorder, 
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THE meconium, which is ſo little conſidered as 2 
diſeaſe, that it has not yet acquired any Engliſh name, 
is the excrement contained in the rs. and guts 
of a new-born child, and which was formerly thought 
to poſſeſs very dangerous qualities, and to require 
the immediate aſſiſtance of purgatives to carry it off; 
but the mother's milk has been long conſidered as the 
moſt efticacious medicine, and ſcarce ever fails to 
promote the diſcharge of it. If the mother does not 
ſuckle, or the breaſt is not ready to receive it, a little 
magneſia or even moiſt ſugar diſſolved in warm wa- 
ter will anſwer the purpoſe. 

The ſymptoms of acidities in the ſtomach of a child, 
are, at firſt, loathings and ſour belchings, a pale com- 
plexion, with frequently a yellow or green caſt, wind, 
red ſpecks or ſpots in the forehead, cheeks, or neck, 
a thick breath, attended with a ſnoring noiſe, and 
not uncommonly a ſharp and troubleſome cough. 

Gripings, 
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Gripings, purgings, and green and ſour ſmelling 
ſtools, are the ſure ſigns of acidities in the boy els. 
In both caſes the beſt medicine known is  magneſia, 
which may be given either in its common food or in 
the following prepared mixture. | 
Six grains of powdered rhubarb—thirty grains of 
magneſia—half an ounce of ſimple mint- water 
—half an ounce of ſyrup of ſugar, or ſugar diſ- 
ſolved in as much boiling water as will reduce it 
to the conſiſtence of ſyrup—one ounce of com- 
mon water. 
Somewhat more than the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful 
may be adminiſtered every three or four hours, But 
25 this medicine is evidently calculated to act as a pur- 
gative, as well as to correct the acids in the ſtomach 
and bowels, in caſe the body ſhould be already ſuffi- 
ciently open, a like quantity of prepared powder of 
crabs-eyes may be ſubſtituted inſtead of magneſia, 
though the latter may on molt occaſions be uſed with 


, lafety and (ſucceſs. If the ſame complaint occurs at- 
ter the child is weaned, an infuſion of about fifteen 
grains of rhubarb, and one grain of ſalt of tartar, in 
any ſimple water, poured carefully off after it has 
ſtood near the fire for a few hours, may be given in 

b the quantity of two ſmall tea-ſpoonfuls at a time, and 


repeated twice or thrice in the twenty-four bours : 
You may add a little ſugar to, make it palatable, 

If the gripes are ſevere, and the mixture above re- 
commended has not produced ſtools, a ſmall quantity 
{ peppermint-water, diluted with common water 
arm may be given, and a flannel dipped in brandy 
t other ſpirit applied to the belly; and a gliſter of a 
ble-ſpoonful of Florence- oil, the like quantity of 
varſett ſugar, and from two to four ounces. of new- 
ik or the decoction of linſeed ſhould be imme- 
ately adminiſtered. Proper care muſt be taken 
at the heat of the injection do not much exceed 
lat of milk from the cow. For vomitings occalioned 
Faidities no medicine is more effectual than the 
agneſia and rhubarb mixture; but if the continu- 
ce of the complaint has ſo weakened the ſtomach 
that 
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When the ſymptoms abate, it may be proper to 
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that it can neither retain food or medicine without 
loathings or actual vomitings, from two to five grains 
of ipecacuanha, according to the age of the child, 
may be very ſucceſsfully given. It thould be finely 
powdered, and mixed with ſugar and water or the 
common ſyrup, and its operation is mild and ſafe, 
But if the vomiting is apprehended to proceed from 
an irritation of the nerves of the ſtomach, a drop or . 
two of liquid laudanum may be given in a table. 
ſpoonful of the ſaline draught, which may be com. MW 
poled of We 
Thirty grains of ſalt of wormwood or tartar dif. i 
ſolved in half an ounce of freſh lemon juice—halt Wu: 
an ounce of common ſyrup of ſugar one ounce en. 
of ſimple peppermint-water—and one ounce of Wn 
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common water. pre 
And the like quantity may be repeated every two, Hor 
four, or ſix hours, leſſening, however, the quantity MW 1 


of the laudanum in the repetition. If the diſorder is N 
obſtinate, the following plaiſter, from the ſize of a Here 
crown-piece, in proportion to the age of the patient, n 
ſpread on ſoft leather and applied to the pit of the 
ſtomach, may be uſed with great probability of 
ſucceſs. 

Take three ounces of gum laudanum, or plaiſter of 
gums—half an ouuce of camphorated oil—three 
drachms of black or Indian pepper—two fcru- 
ples of eſſential oil of mint or mace. 

Melt the ingredients in a ſmall carthen pipkin or pot, 
ſtirring in the powdered pepper as it diſſolves, and 
adding the oil of mint or mace in the Jaſt ſtirring. 


ſtrengthen the ſtomach by tue following medicine. 
Infuſe one drachm of Peruvian-bark—ſix grains 
of rhubarb, and a ſmall quantity of orange: pee, Ee 
in one ounce of cinnamon- water, and one ounce 

of common water. 
And after it has ſtocd three hours, ſtrain it carefully 
off, and give the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful mornin! 
and evening. But, after all, vomiting may be 0c 


calioned by the quantity or quality of the y' 
00 
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+ WW food. The matter thrown up will in a great mea- 
ſure aſcertain the former cauſe, and the cure is too 
q, obvious to need pointing out, In the latter a change 
is neceſſary even of the breaſt-milk, if that ſhould be 


| 

6 found too groſs or heavy; at leaſt the mother or 
+, nurſe ſhould have recourſe to a more ſpare diet, and 
m cdiluted liquors, in order to render her milk leſs thick 


or Hind glutinous, 
The ſymptoms which indicate the approach of the 
m. Iii, are, lowneſs and depreſſion of ſpirits, extreme 
weak pulſe, difficulty or almoſt ſuppreſſion of breath- 
i. Miog, and univerſal languor. As the ſpots riſe on the 
alt Nfurface the pulſe gets more ſtrong and quick, a fever 
ice Nenſues, attended with want of reſt and general unea- 
iincſs, the extreme ſoreneſs of the child's mouth 
preventing its ſucking, and blood and even convul- 
lion fits frequently follow its attempts. 

The diſeaſe itſelf appears in the form of ſmall white 
Icers, like ſprinkling drops of any milky matter 
preading externally over the whole mouth and its 
ontents, the lips, jaws, cheeks, tongue, palate, 
ullet, and according to the opinion of many emi-, 
nent phyſicians, extending through the ſtomach and. 
nteſtines even to the excrementary paſlage at the 
undament, where they may ſometimes be traced. 
Iheſe ulcers are fewer or more in number according 
o the degree of malignity with which the child is 
Aected. As this diſorder proceeds alſo from acid 
umonrs, they ſhould be immediately corrected. For 


Ot, 
oy lis purpoſe the magneſia and rhubarb mixture may 
ing. e freely given, ſweetened with honey of roſes in- 
tod of imple ſyrup; but if this medicine ſhould occa-, 


on Rools more frequently than three or four times in 


rains renty-four hours, it may be proper to uſe the pow- 
pe, ©! prepared crabs eyes rather than magneſia, and 
uncefzimit a drop or two of laudanum. 


Jy way of waſh or gargle for the child's mouth, 


fully grains of white vitriol diſſolved in four ounces 
ning bran- tea may be uſed, or a {light decoction of the 
e oc ark, with the addition of a drop or two of ſpirit of 
bild or even port-wine or claret diluted with 


Ab. 1. D warm 
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warm water ; but either of theſe waſhes ſhould be 
paſſed into the mouth by very ſmall quantities at a 
time. by which means it will fpread more effectualhy 
over the affected parts, and be conveyed into the 
ſtomach and inteſtines. The mouth of the child, and 
the nui ſe's or mother's nipples, may alſo be gently 
touched with gum-arabic or dragon's blood, dif- 
ſolved in warm water to the confiſten2e of a thin 
jelly. Cream may alfo be uſed for the ſame purpoſe, 
Vomitings in the courſe of this difeafe ſhould be at- 
ſiſted by two or three grains of ipecacuanha, or half 
a grain of emetic tartar diſſolved in an ounce and a 
half of water, and adlminiſtered in the quantity of 
one or two tea-ſpoontuls according to the child's age. 
If the child refuſes the breaſt, it will be neceſlary to 
convey ſuſtenance into its body by cliſters. Theſe 
ſhould be compoſed of thin broths, or even pap 
ſtrained for the purpoſe. Bliſters may perhaps be 
applied with fome hope of relief; and ſtrict obſerva- 
tion ſhould be made whether the diſinclination ariſes 
from any cauſes in the milk, ſuch as being too groſs 
or the contrary, in either of which cafes immediate 
recourſe ſhould be had to a change. 

The cauſes of other eruptions, beſides theſe critical 
ones, may principally be attributed to impropriety of 
food, both as to the matter of which it is compoſed, 
and the manner of taking it; or to careleſſneſs and 
neglect in the great article of cleanlineſs. In both 
cafes the cure will be effected by the neceflary regu- 
lations ; the correction of the aliment and the reno- 
ration of cleanlineſs will leave no occaſion for the 
efforts of medicine. 

Eruptions of different kinds are frequently miſ- 
taken for the itch, and the uſe of greaſy ointments 
has in many inſtances produced unhappy effects. Be- 
fore any ſuch meafure is adopted, ir will be perfectly 
proper to try the effect of magneſia, with rhubarb 
and ſuch other cooling and moderately corrective 
medicines, which will generally perform an effectual 
cure without the aſliſtance of ſulfur or hog's-lard, the 
only ſuperficial remedy that ought ever to be per- 

mitted. 
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mitted. But in all eruptive complaints, to keep the 
body open and cool, and at the ſame time to avoid 
taking cold by any improper expoſure or violent 
exerciſe, and to adopt the moſt mild and tem- 
perate regimen, ſeem to be the moſt eſſectual 
means that can be uſed to enſure a ſpeedy and com- 
plete removal of theſe difagreeable appearances. 

It may be neceſſary to caution our readers againſt 
conſidering and treating looſeneſs in children as a diſ- 
eaſe, It is in many inſtances in itſelf of a very con- 
trary nature, and the cauſes, not the effects, ſhould be 
attacked by medicine. The beſt which can poſlibly 
be offered is magneſia, which, either alone or with 
rhubarb, according to the degree of the diſorder, 
will firſt alter the appearance of the ſtools, by cor- 
recting thoſe acids which have occaſioned their green 
colour, ſlimy conſiſtence, and fœtid ſmell, and by per- 
ſiting in uſing it, will in general reduce the quan- 
tity of the diſcharge, without giving it ſo ſudden a 
check as to endanger worſe conſequences, When the 
purging is accompanied with ſuch violent pains in 
the bowels as to call for immediate alleviation, from 
two to fix drops of laudanum, according to the age, 
may be given ; and where the ſtools are ſharp and 
ſcalding, ſtripping the ſkin as they paſs, cliſters will 
be neceſlary. 

Theſe cliſters may conſiſt of a tea. cup of gruel of 
thin mutton-broth, with a ſmall quantity of ſweet- 
oil and a few drops of laudanum. But if the ſtools 
exhibit no unnatural appearance, the common cliſter 
of warm water, milk, and {weet-oll, will anſwer. 

The ug of the /ights, a diſeaſe known alſo by the 
names of the crow or the chock, is a kind of aſthma 
or ſuffocation, and may be occaſioned by cold, damp, 
or any circumſtance that tends to ſuppreſs perſpira- 
tion. It is ſeated in the cavity of the wind- pipe, and 
conſiſts of the matter ſeparated there becoming ſo 
thick as to obſtruct the free paſſage of air into the 
lungs. A voice uncommonly ſhrill, clear, and ſharp, 
is the firſt indication of this diſorder. When it is 
attended with all or any of the marks of inflamma- 

„„ | tion, 
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tion, ſuch as high colour, ſtrong pulſe, and conſide- 
Table thirſt, bleeding and evacuation by cliſter, if 
neceſſary, are recommended, immerlion of the lower 
parts in warm water, breathing over the ſteams of 
warm liquids, ſuch as camomile-tea and vinegar, or 
vinegar and warm water : flannel cloths dipped in a 
fomentation of camomile-tea, and then ſprinkled with 
camforated ſpirits of wine, may be applied round the 
neck, and cataplaſms, or poultices of white-bread and 
milk and ſwcet-oil. Afafoedita has alſo been pre. 
ſcribed, and may be adminiſtered by diflolving twenty 
grains of it in one ounce of ſimple mint. water, and 
{weercned with common ſyrup ; but as from the 
nauſeouſneſs of this medicine it is extremely difficult 
to ſwallow, it may be conveyed into the body by 
giving the ſame quantity of aſafœdita in a clifter of 
thin chicken-broth, or milk, water, and dil. 

The rapid progreſs of this diſeaſe, which is fre- 
quently critical in two, three, or four days, points 
out in ſome cates the immediate neceflity of applying 
a bliſter round the neck, and of bleeding ; but it the 
pulſe continues firm, and the diſſiculty of breathing 
does not encreale the ſecond or third day after ſeiz- 
ure, there are great hopes of the patient's recovery 
without either loſing blood or bliſtering. Upon the 
whole, it will be unccrfi.cod that as this diſeaſe puts 
on ſeveral different appearances, it will be neceſſary 
to adapt the treatment and medicines to the various 
ſymptoms, always remembering that the low and 
languid ftate of the diſcaſe is more dangerous than 
the feveriſh and inflammatory, becauſe in the latter 
caſe a variety of megicincs preſent themſelves, but in 
the former little more can be done than to aſſiſt the 
operations of nature by the external applications be- 
fore directed. 

As this diſorder is in ſome meaſure local, and as 
children inhabiting low damp ſituations and the flat 
coaſts of rivers communicating with the ſea are found 
molt liable to it, it will be neceſſary to guard againſt 
frequent returns, by avoiding wet, cold, and ex- 
poſure to ſharp winds, 


It 
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Convulſion-fits, when they are not the forerunners 
and companions of other diſorders, are occaſioned by a 
violent agitation of the brain affecting the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem. But the occaſion of convulſions in in- 
fants is to be found in a great variety of other cauſes 
more evident to our ſenſes and familiar to our under- 


ſtandings. The appearance of convulſion-fits is in 


diſtortion of the features, ſtartings, twitchings, and 
contractions, attended with blackneſs about the 
mouth and eyes, and not uncommonly a cough, vo- 
mitings and purging, and almoſt conſtant ſleepineſs 
between the fits. | 

The approach of acute and epidemic diſeaſes in 
children is frequently diſcovered by attacks of this 
ſort before the appearance of the eruptions. In the 
{mall-pox, meaſles, and other diſorders of the ſame 
kind, convullion-fits are uſual ſymptoms. At the 
ſeaſon of breeding teeth, children are peculiarly lia- 
ble to them; and they are frequently produced from 
irritation of the nervous ſyſtem by acrid humours in 
the tomach or bowels, worms, twitching and gnaw- 
ing the inteſtines, and violent pains — any kind, 
whether proceeding from diſorder or any external 
injury. 

. it will be clear that the cauſe being removed 
the convulſions will be at an end. As ſoon as the 
ſmall- pox or meaſles appear on the ſkin, the fits, 
however violent before, ceaſe immediately. In caſes 
which proceed from acidities, the correction of the 
indiſpoſition in the bowels and ſtomach will put a 
ſtop to the convulſions, and the mixture of magneſia 
and rhubarb, omitting one half the former and ad- 
ding the like quantity of powder of prepared crabs- 
eyes, will more effectually anſwer that purpoſe than 
any other medicine, When the fits are occaſioned 
by teeth, bleeding is required, and even ſmall bliſters 
to be kept open. Coſtiveneſs ſhould be prevented by 
manna or other cooling phyſic, and the common cliſ- 
ters, it neceflary, with a few drops of laudanum. A 
ſnail quantity of the tincture of caſtor, not exceed- 
ing three or four drops, may alſo be given in a tea- 

ſpoonful 
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ſpoonful of pennyroyal-water, and repeated more or 
leſs often according to the frequency of the fits, 
But it may be proper to remark, that when the con- 
vulſion is diſcovered to ariſe from any external caule, 
the removal of that cauſe is firſt neceſſary. Inſtances 
have happened where pins thruſt into the child's body, 
leg, foot, or arm, forced into an unnatural poſture, 
or even the ſlip of a knot in tying its clothes occaſion- 
ing unuſual ſtricture, has produced theſe fits; and, 
perhaps, if examination was more frequently made 
into the lituation of rhe child's body, + diſeaſe fo 
dreadful in appearances and in conſequences ſo com- 
monly fatal, might ſometimes be prevented and very 
often removed, with ut the aſhitance of art or the 
interpoſition of medicine. 

During the continvance of the fit all operations 
and applications are vain, and ſerve only to add to 
tke torments of the unhappy little ſuflerer without 
the ſmalleſt hope of affording it relief. Patience, and 
the mild and gentle treatment which we have recom- 
mended, will always produce a temporary, and in 
moſt caſes an effectual cure. Shaking the child to rouſe 
it, and the application of ſpirits or eſſences to the 
noſtrils, temples, &c. have very often dangerous ef- 
fects. Let the child be kept perfectly quiet, and the uſe 
of opening and correcting medicines be continued be- 
tween the fits, and they will be ſoon found to return 
leſs frequently, and with abated violence; till the 
cauſe being totally removed, and the contents of the 
flomach and bowels reduced to a natural ſtate, the 
diſeaſe with all the dreadful ſymptoms will diſappear, 
and the return may be in a great meaſure prevented 
by a proper attention to regimen and evacuations. 
Where no medicine 1s at hand the body may be open- 
ed by a tea-ſpoonful of juice of pellitory of the wall, 
every fix or eight hours till it has effect, and poultices 
of the peony-root ſcraped or beaten in a mortar may be 
applied to the feet; but though theſe {imple preſcrip- 
tions may, in caſes of neceſlity, afford help till the 
correcting medicine can be had, the latter is always 


to be preferred when it can be procured ; for it is ob- 
vious 
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vious to common reaſon and obſervation, that con- 
vulſion fits in children almoſt conſtantly originate in 
complaints of the ſtomach and bowels; and, there- 
fore, to attack the diſeaſe in its firſt ſeat is to enſure 
the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 

The hoofiing-cough, or chin-eou2h, is a diſeaſe almoſt 
peculiar to children, though inſtances ſometimes oc- 
cur of ſevere attacks of it on grown perſons. It is 
certainly contagious ; though, perhaps, the opinion 
that it ariſes in all caſes from infection may admit of 
doubt. The ſcat of this diſorder is in the paſſages 
which convey air into the lungs, and in the lungs 
themſelves, where a quantity of thick phlegm lodges, 
and irritating the parts to endeavour to throw it off 
occaſions coughing to ſuch a degree of violence in 
children as even to bring on convulſions. 

When the hooping-cough attacks thoſe who are 
weaned, great care ſhould be taken fo to regulate 
their diet as not to admit the uſe of any thing that 
may in the the ſmalleſt degree encreaſe the load ot 
phlegm. Butter in particular ſhould be avoided. 
Bran-tea, or weak whey made with any acid and 
tweetened with honey, may be the common drink; 
or, indeed, tea made from any of the pectoral herbs, 
tuch as pennyroyal, hyilop, or the leaves and roots 
of the common mallow. Where the diforder pro- 
ceeds with great violence bleeding is fometimes re- 
commended ; but it ſhould only be uſed when there 
1s a conſiderable degree of fever. By the uſe of vo- 
miting, promoted by diſſolving one grain of emetic 
tartar in two ounces of water, and adminiſtered, 2 
tea-{poonful at a time, at the diſtance of half an hour, 
the hooping-cough is frequently carried off, proper 
care being taken to keep the body open by magnetia 
and rhubarb, or manna diflolved in fenna-tea, of which 
4 tea-poonful may be given as often as neceflary. 
Woodlice or millepede heve alſo been recommended; 
an infuſion of which, dried and powdered, may be 
made in white-wine and water as follows: 

One ounce of millepeds—a quarter of a pint of 

wine—a quarter of a pint of water. RE 
et 
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Let it ſtand about twelve hours, pour it off quite 
bright, and give about two tea-ſpoontuls twice or 
thrice in twenty-four hours. If the coughing fits are 
extremely ſevere, the above decoction may be ſweet- 
encd with a rea-ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies, or 
may have the addition of ſix drops of laudanum for a 


very young child, and eight or ten for one more ad. 


vanced. But when they are frequent and violent, 
and the diſorder has been of long continuance, from 
ſix to eighteen grains of the bark, according to age 
and ſtrength, may be given in a tea-ſpoonful of penny- 
royal or ſome {imple water, ſweetened with honey, 
Some add two or three grains of caſtor, and adviſe 
bliſtering and bathing the feet in warm water : both 
which may be tried in obitinate caſes, 

The rickets is a diſeaſe which generally commences 
about the time that children firit begin to walk, or 
expected to do ſo. Such parents as have in their in- 
fancy been afflicted with this diſeaſe, as thoſe who are 
of a cold or relaxed habit, and have indulged in an 
idle and ſedentary life, or thoſe who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to a flender and waſhy diet, will neither 
produce children with the ſeeds or ground-work of 
good conſtitutions, nor even with ſtrength to ſtruggle 
with the infirmities which they inherit from their 
parents. Nothing is more certain that though the 
diſeaſes of the parents may not always be conveyed 
to their progeny in the ſame forms wherein they ap- 
pear on themſelves, yet the offspring of thoſe who 
have laboured under tedious and waſting diſorders, 
of the conſumptive or dropſical kind, or thoſe who 
are tainted with venereal poiſon, nay even the chil- 
dren of old age, will be ſubject to the rickets, which 
is in fact a complication of the diſeaſes we have enu- 
merated, and exhibits at times ſymptoms of each; 
and it will be found, almoſt without exception, that 
ſtrong and healthy children are not to be met with 
among the immediate deſcendants from age, ſicknels, 
or debility. But circumſtances attending- the ſtate 
and progreſs of infancy are the more common 


cauſes of this diſeaſe. Damp air, wet linen, want of 
attention 
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attention to the evacuations, a diet over high and 
rich, or too meagre and ſcanty, ſalt and hard pro- 
viſions, high ſpices, many ſweet things, and ſtrong 
liquours of any kind, either ſwallowed by the nurſe 
or the infant itſelf, and improperly warm and ſtimu- 
lating medicines, will generally produce the rickets ; 
and may alſo be acquired by ſuffering the child to re- 
main in a ſtate of inactivity, or by giving it any vio- 
lent and unnatural exerciſe. Accute diſeaſes, ſuch 
as the ſmall-pox and violent fevers, are commonly 
followed by this diſorder, and ſeems in every.inſtance 
to ſeize on thoſe helpleſs victims who have been re- 
duced to any degree of weakneſs either by accident 
or diſtemper, 

The beſt preventive courſe that can poſſibly be pre- 
ſcribed, is moderate exerciſe in good air, frequent 
waſhing, and extreme cleanlineſs in the ſkin and in 
the clothing, rubbing . the back and limbs of the 
child with the hand whenever it is undreſſed, fre- 
quent change of poſture, and great regard to its lit- 
tle wants and cravings; for it will often be found 
that vexation and a habit of crying will contribute to 
increaſe, if it does not occaſion, this diſorder. 

The firſt ſtep towards removing this diſorder is to 
aſſiſt nature in the reſumption of her offices by ſuch 
a regimen as ſeems calculated to reſtore her weak- 
ened powers; the food ſhould be nouriſhing, yet 
light and eaſily digeſted ; to keep the body reaſonably 
open; to guard againſt indiſpoſitions of the bowels 
and ſtomach by the uſe of magneha and rhubarb, and 
if from ſickneſs or loathing they ſhould appear need- 
ful, gentle vomits ; and to encourage the patient to 
cheerfulneſs and content, by promoting every diver- 
lion and amuſement that may excite him to uſe ex- 
erciſe proportioned to his ſtrength ; have been long 
diſcovered: to be the moſt efficacious remedies that 
can be applied to remove a diſeaſe, which originates 
tor the moſt part in weakneſs, and gives way on 
every ſide to returning ſtrength. But above all things 
the uſe of ſea-bathing or the cold-bath may be de- 
No. 2, E pended 
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pended on, and ſcarce ever fails to produce happy 
effects. But as a weak and ſhattered frame will 
hardly in the firſt inſtance ſupport the ſhock of being 
plunged over head and ears in the water at once, the 
proceſs may be begun by waſhing from a baſon or 
other veſſel, firſt wetting the top of the head and the 
wriſts, and then going on to waſh the whole body, 
This ſhould always be done in the morning, and the 
patient wiped dry, and go" rubbed till a pleaſin 

glow of heat extends itſelf over the whole ſurface o 
the ſkin. 

Although we agree with the practice of the pre- 
ſent day, to conſider the adminiſtration of large quan- 
tities of medicines as rather injurious than beneficial, 
vet we cannot but admit, that caſes and circum- 
ſtances preſent themſelves where it would be equally 
abſurd and dangerous to refuſe the interpoſition of 
medical aſſiſtance. We ſhall ſubjoin approved pre- 
ſcriptions for ſuch emergencies, with this obſerya- 
tion, that in general regimen is preferable to phyſic, 
and that where the latter is abſolutely neceſſary, it 
ſhould be given in a cautious and ſparing manner, 
and neither repeated oftener nor continued longer 
than the exigency of the particular caſe requires. 

When the child is remarkably coſtive, and the ex- 
crements hard and voided with griping and pain, 
the following cliſter may be adminiſtered. 

From a quarter to half a pint of water, in which 
half an ounce of the root, or half a ſmall handful 
of the leaves and flowers of marſh mallows, have 
been boiled a quarter of an hour—from fix to 
ten grains of powdered anniſeeds—from one to 
two ounces of coarſe moiſt ſugar—halt a table 
ſpoonful of ſweet oil. 

This cliſter muſt be given moderatgly warm, and 
the quantity muſt be adapted to the age of the ſub- 
ject. One half of the above is ſufficient for a child 
of ſix months, and a larger portion requiſite for a 
child of a more advanced age. if 
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If the child is of a grofs habit and purgatives re- 
quired more immediate in their operation than the 
magneſia and rhubarb mixture, the following may 
tons the purpoſe, 

From four to fix drams of fine manna—from five to 
ſeven drams of cream of tartar—from one ounce 
to an ounce anda half of cinnamon-water. | 
The ſmalleſt quantity for a child of fix months old, 
_ ſo in proportion, to be given in the morning 
aſting. 

88 one dram to two of lenitive electuary 
from one dram to two and a half of ſyrup of 
roſes from one ounce to an ounce and a half of 
weak ſenna⸗- tea. | 

To be given in the ſame quantity as the former, apd 
early in the morning, Diet drinks are alſo recom- 
mended: the preſcriptions for which are various.— 
The following appears well calculated to ſweeten 
the blood and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, the purpoſes 
for _—_ theſe draughts are for the moſt part in- 
tended. 

The herbs maidenhair, liverwort, agrimony, and 
water-trefoil, a handful of each fix ounces of 
horſe-radiſh root ſcraped—twelve ounces of 
great water-dock root fliced—-one ounce of 
lemon-peel—one pound of raiſins ſtoned. 


Boil theſe ingredients half an hour in four gallons of 


water, pour it off fine, and give a tea-cuptul, or in 
infancy a ſmaller quantity, at leaſt three or four times 
a day, adding a tea-ſpoonful or two of raiſin- wine. 
Of the various diſorders to which children are pe- 
culiarly liable, two parts in three at leaſt originate in 
the pain and difficulty of cutting teeth ; nor will this 
appear in the ſmalleſt degree 1 when we 
conſider the ſtructure of theſe uſeful and delicate 
inſtruments. The extremities of the roots, the whole 
gum, and the thin internal membrane or ſkin which 
covers the teeth in their hidden ſtate, are furniſhed 
with various branches of the nervous ſyſtem ; ſo that in 
their enlargement, projection, and forcing through the 
gum 
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gum, theſe nice and ſuſceptible organs are- irritated, 
torn aſunder, and ſeparated ; and the general conti. 
nuation of the nerves from the brain though every part 
of the body will ſufficiently account for the above af. 
ſertion. Hence follow reſtleſſneſs, watching, fevers, 
coſtiveneſs, diarrhœa, and even convulſions; and hence 
proceed indigeſtion, acidities, wind, griping, nauſe- 
ous ſtools, vomitings, loathings, and the whole train 
of complaints in the ſtomach and bowels, -which in 
almoſt every caſe, are but ſymptoms of this painful 
and dangerous operation. F 

The ordinary appearance of the ſymptoms of this 
painful effort of nature is in heat, reſtleſſneſs, itch- 
ing of the noſe and lips, ſtartings, twitchings, in- 
flamed eyes, and a perpetual drivelling. Theſe are 
followed by ſickneſs, loathing, griping, wind, with 
either a violent looſeneſs or the contrary, and fre- 
quently terminate in fevers, convulſions, and death. 

The firſt object of our attention ſhould be to pre- 
vent if poſſible the appearance of thoſe ſymptoms in 
any dangerous degree; the next to remove them, if 
they have already appeared, as expeditiouſly as ſafety 
w1ll admit. | 

If the child is at the breaſt, the diet of the mother 
is of the utmoſt importance to the child ; and proper 
regulations on this head will be found in the foregoing 
chapter. But if it is already weaned, and has been 
accuſtomed to taſte animal food, precaution is at this 
time neceſſary in the uſe of it ;.and light broths, 
chicken or beef-tea, and palatable flops, are to be 
preferred to fleſh meals of any kind, 

Diluting liquors ſhould be plentifully adminiſter- 
ed: None is more wholeſome than ſweet milk and 
water, though balm and other herb teas are held by 
ſome in higher eſtimation. But great care ſhould be 
taken that neither the food or drink of the child be 
oiven too warm. The extreme tenderneſs of the 
mouth and gums will not admit of the additional 
pain which neglect in attending to this regulation 
muſt inevitably occaſion. 00 
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Of all the miſtakes into which ignorance has be- 
trayed the attendants an children, ſcarce any has 
been more prejudical than the almoſt univerſal cuſ- 
tom of rubbing their gums. with hard ſubſtances, or 
permitting them to carry coral, glaſs, or other impe- 
netrable weapons, for that purpoſe. As the progreſs 
of the teeth excites heat and itching, the child is diſ- 
poſed to apply whatever comes within its reach to 
allay theſe diſagreeable ſenſations, it ſhould there- 
fore be furniſhed with the means of procuring pre- 
ſent eaſe without obtaining it at the expence of fu- 
ture injuy: whatever will receive an impreſſion with 
eaſe, without breaking or crumbling, is the fitteſt 
for this purpoſe ; and perhaps nothing better can be 
found than a cruſt of ſtale bread or a ſtick of freſh 
liquorice, which may be frequently offered or put 
into its hand. | 

The teeth generally preſent themſelves in the fol- 
lowing order: firſt the fore-teeth, the appearance of 
which, as well as all the others, is frequently foretold 
by a ſmall white circle ſurrounding that part of the 
zum, denoting the ſize of the approaching tooth; 
next the dog-teeth break through ; and laſt of all the 
grinders make up the ſet of what are called the milk- 
teeth, and 1s generally completed in the ſecond year. 
Children begin to ſhed theſe milk-teeth about ſeven 
years old, and new ones ſucceed; and at the age of 
maturity, commonly about the twentieth year, thoſe 
which are called the teeth of wiſdom make their ap- 
pearance. But the particular ages here pointed out 
are not to be conſidered as the certain times of cut- 
ling teeth, which vary according to the health and 
vigour of the child, and depend on many different cir- 
cumſtances. 

The difficulties and dangers attending the cutting 
of teeth may be frequently obviated and in moſt 
ales conſiderably leſſened, and the diſeaſes and 
\Ymptoms which occur in the courſe of it in a great 
meaſure removed, by attending to a few plain and 
zeneral rules, adapted to almoſt every caſe —_ 
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offers at this critical juncture of the child's exiſtence. 

To keep the body open by cooling and corretting WM diti 
medicines; to guard againſt violent looſe neſſesby a i; f 
proper change of phyſic ; to ſupply the want of im. iitic 
mediate operation by gentle cliſters or vomits; and v 
to regulate the food by the directions already given; ¶ e 
are the great lines which lead to preſerve health and cam 
life in this moment of impending danger. For theſe y h: 
purpoſes rhubarb and magneſia in caſe of coſtiveneſs, Ml tend 
and prepared crabs-eyes if too great a degree of looſe D 
neſs is apprehended, may be adminiſtered with ſafety N bil o 
and almoſt conſtant ſucceſs. The cliſter may be of or tu 


the following compoſition. A 
From two to four ounces of milk and water, or 
thin chicken or mutton broth—from half a table- WM pi 


ſpoonful to a whole one of common ſalt—the | 

like quantity of coarſe ſugar—and the like quan- Bu 

tity of ſweet oil. 
Adapting the quantity to the age of the child. And 
if emetics are neceſſary, the powder of ipecacuanha 
may be taken in the manner and proportions already 
deſcribed, But there are caſes of emergency which re- 
quire different treatment. Where the efforts of nature 
are inſufficient to burſt the gum, and alarming ſymp- 


toms of inflammatian or convulſion begin to appear, WM Th, 
the lancet ſhould be applied, and the labouring tooth Ml, wh; 
helped into the world by the tender hand of the ope- Wi occ: 
rator, which we muſt in every caſe prefer to the nate in 
cruel mangling of the nail, or the violent compreſſion Milimer 
of a blunt and edgeleſs inſtrument. Bleeding is un- Mute pr 
doubtedly neceſſary to remove a high fever and vi0-WMug da 
lent inflammation. But the blood of children ſhould ne per 
be drawn ſparingly. they m 
In fevers conſequential to breeding or cutting teeth luſtry 
four or five drops or more, according to the age o Ap 
the patient, of ſpirits of hartſhorn in a ſpoonful og £ 
water, has been preſcribed under authorities too te. uind i: 
ſpectable to admit of a doubt. This medicine is 108884; - 
be repeated four, five, or fix times, at the diſtance 0 lvently 
four or ſix hours, as emergency requires; and the aWſky;e;;, 
ditio Irofuſe 
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dition of two, three, four, or five drops, of laudanum 
is ſtrenuouſly recommended by ſome modern prac- 
titioners. 

We ſhall conclude this article with ſuggeſting a 
few external applications, on the efficacy of which we 
cannot place great confidence, yet as they are perfect- 
ly harmleſs in themſelves, no inconvenience can at- 
tend the uſe of them. | 

Doſſils or pledgets of lint or cotton, dipped in warm 
oil of almonds, and applied to the gums every hour 
or two till the tooth appears. 

A decoction of the head of a ripe poppy uſed in 

the ſame manner. 

Pure honey rubbed lightly on the gum with the 

finger or a linen rag. 

But medicine, operations, and external applica- 
tions, will in moſt caſes be rendered needleſs by re- 

inen and management; for a healthy habit and pro- 
per temperature of body are the beſt preſervatives 
againſt thoſe tedious, dangerous, and fatal ſymptoms, 

which for want of due regard to theſe eſſential articles 

e — too often attendant on the breeding and cutting 
of teeth. 

The next diſeaſe of which we mean to treat, and 
to which children are moſt liable at and after teething, 
s occaſioned by worms; which, whether they gene- 
nate in the ſtomach, or are conveyed into it with the 
alment, both which opinions have been maintained, 
ae productive of ſymptoms diſagreeable, loathſome, 
and dangerous; and when theſe troubleſome invaders 
ae permitted to acquire power in ſtrength or numbers, 
they maintain their poſts with ſuch indefatigable in- 
luſtry that it is difficult to expel them. 

A pale and yellow complexion, weakneſs, a hard 
ad ſwelled belly, the conſequence of a coſtive habit, 
ind in the ſtomach and bowels, gripings, ſour and 
tid ſtools, continual thirſt, an uncertain but fre- 
wently ravenous appetite, itching of the noſe and lips, 
larering, offenſive breath, diſturbed ſleep, heavineſs, 
Mouſe and cold ſweats, fainting fits, and at laſt pa- 

_ ralytic 
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ralytic and epileptic ſeizures, with a great variety of 
other complaints almoſt impoſſible to enumerate, but 
being always accompanied with one or other of the 
foregoing, may be underſtood to indicate worms, 
Reaſon as well as experience teaches us, that unripe 
or rotten fruits, crude, hard, and indigeſtible traſh, 
great quantities of raw ſallads, cheeſe, and moſt kinds 
of confectionary, though they may not produce worms 
immediately, are moſt likely to encourage their 
growth and increaſe. 1 

But from whatever cauſe they proceed, the neceſ. 
ſity of deſtroying or bringing them off and preventing 
their breeding again is obvious. The former can 
only be effected by a frequent and judicious uſe of 
purgatives, and the latter by ſuch bitters as are belt 
calculated to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and act offen- 
ſively againſt its intruding inhabitants. Of the 
former the following perſcription has been highly 
and deſervedly eſteemed. 

Four grains of jalap—five grains of powdered rhu- 
barb—from one to two grains of calomel—2 
table-ſpoonful of black currant ſyrup, 

This doſe is ſufficient for a child of five or fix years 
old, taken every fourth morning faſting, till it has 
been repeated fix or eight times, taking care to keep 
the patient from the air, cold water, and damp linen, 
on the days this medicine is taken. But on the days 
the above is omitted, let the child take ten grains ol 
Ethiop's mineral in a tea-ſpoonful of currant jelly 
or rather in the like quantity of lenitive electuary, i 
it can ſwallow it. 

As a common drink, except on the particula 
purging days, when warm ground-ivy or ſpruce bee 
may be ſubſtituted, we would recommend lime wate 
and milk in equal quantities, or the following decoc 
tion as a diet drink. i 

Take a handful of each of the following herbs 
porcelain, tauſy, wormwood, plantain, St. John 
wort, and the leſſer centaury—half an ounce 0 


orange-peel—three drams of the gentian roc 
| ſlice 
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ſliced one pound of raiſins ſtoned—one ounce 
of dried figs ſliced or bruiſed. | 

Add two gallons of water to theſe ingredients, and 
boil the whole half an hour, or let them infuſe twelve 
hours in a moderate heat. This draught may be 
diluted for weaker ſtomachs, or made palatable by 
adding a ſmall quantity of generous white wine. If 
there is any objection to calomel, the following purg- 
ing potion may be ſubſtituted. 

Two ſcruples of powdered rhubarb—one dram of 
ſenna leaves picked from the ſtem—halt a dram 
of the ſeed of St. John's wort—thyme and ſavory 
dried, a handful of each. 

Infuſe and boil the above in a pint of water till it is 
reduced to half the quantity, wherein diffolve, 

Three drams of Rochelle ſalts—three drams of fine 
manna. 

Divide into two doſes, and give them at the diſtance 
of three or four days, repeating them as often as ne- 
ceſſary. 

Cliters of fat broth, oil, and coarſe ſugar, have 
been found of great ſervice in bringing off the ſmall 
white worm from the gut or tundament, and allaying 
the heat and itching occaſioned by the irritating mo- 
tion of thoſe buſy tormentors. And ſulphur taken in 
conſiderable quantities, in proportion to the age and 
conltitution of the patient, either in any liquid, ſyrup, 
or jelly of fruit, has been adminiſtered with effett. 

After the uſe of medicine has deſtroyed or expelled 
theſe diſagreeable intruders, a twofold care remains 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and bowels, weakened by 


various ſymptoms produced by continued irritation, 


and to guard againit the dangers of a return, which 
vill moſt probably happen, if no precautions are taken 
to prevent the worm from breeding again. To an- 
lwer both theſe purpoſes the Peruvian bark may be 
amoſt certainly relied on, and from a fcruple to half 
adram of the powder in à glats of claret or Port wine 
may be taken twice a day at leaſt. It to this medicine 
tic diet drink or decoction of bitter herbs be added, 

F enher 
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either as the common drink or in _— draughts, oy 
and the uſe of both continued for a few weeks, the * 75 
patient's health, we have great reaſon to believe, wil n 


ſpeedily acquire a perfect re- eſtabliſnment. and f 


Scrophulous ulcers have obtained the name of the cular 
king's evil, from pretended cures ſaid to have been“ 1 
effected by the royal touch, from the reign of Edward ends 


the Confeſſor, whoſe reputed piety gave credit to ; . 
this ſuperſtitious practice, which was continued with — 
ſome interruptions to the laſt reign of the Stuarts; The: 
and the efficacy of this magical operation was ſo 3 
firmly rooted in the opinions of all ranks of men, that bel 
a form of prayer, or what might with much more 3 
propriety be ſtyled an incantation, was actually adde Ns fo 
to the Liturgy of the church of England after the re e 
formation, and to be uſed on theſe occaſions. Nor is "1 = 
this the only ſpecies of ſuperſtition that has prevailed 3 
in attempts to remove the baneful effects of this dil lien 
temper, ſeventh ſons, and perſons whoſe entrance in. TAY 
to the world has been marked with uncommon cir 5 
cumſtances, have been ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power ; 5 
of healing in ſo wonderful a degree, that a diſeaſe 3 
often conſtitutional and always obſtinate in cure, ee 
would yield at once to the virtues communicated by « i 
the ſlighteſt impreſſions of thoſe hallowed phyſicians ge 
of chance. | : ind 2 
We have claſſed the king's evil among the diſeaſes Sy 
incident to childhood and youth, becauſe inſtances ot EOS 
its 6 £:ing grown perſons ſo ſeldom occur, that when — 
ever we diſcover any ſymptoms of it in ſuch ſubjects a elle 
we are apt to conceive that we are deceived by ap "th a 
pearances, and led to miſtake the effects of inveterate 22 
ſcurvy or ſome ſuch other diſorder for that which we eld 
are now ſpeaking of. At preſent this diſeaſe 7 Gs in 
be ſuppoſed to originate in the conſtitutions of * 3 
parents, and to be inherited from them at the birth; 4 
or it may ariſe from natural cauſes conſpiring wit tend: 
accidents occaſioned by a deficiency in air, exerciſe , "per 
cleanlineſs, or attendance in the ſtate of infanc) 011 la 
Beſides theſe cauſes there are others from which Wl *? 


ma; 
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may probably proceed; ſuch as eruptive diſorders, 


'Woutward bruiſes, fprains, ſtrictures occaſioned by tight 
laing, oreven gartering, conſtant leaning ont he brealt 
and ſtomach, or any unnatural poſition of thoſe parti- 
cular parts of the body; to which. we may add bad 
air, uvwholeſome or improper food, and whatever 
ends to corruption or relaxation. 


able to the attacks of the king's evil, the firſt ſymp- 
toms of which are, tumours or ſwellings in the glands, 
Theſe ſwellings in the glands ſometimes appear firſt 
in ſmall warty knobs, and in general from immediate- 
behind the ear downward to the neck, and as they 
become large or numerous, conſtitute one conſidera- 
ble ſwelling, which is ſometimes fixed and ſometimes 
moveable ; occaſions but little pain or inflammation; 
takes different ſhapes according to the figure of the 
gland, and is brought to ſuperate or ripen with great 
difficulty ; but when that happens, it either burſts of 
Itſelf or is opened with a knife or lancet, and diſ- 
harges only a thin matter, with very frequently ſtreaks 
ff blood. But theſe ſwellings are not confined 
0 the glands under the ear or in the neck alone, 
hey are to be found exactly of the fame appearance in 
arious other glandular parts of the body, ſuch as the 
arm-pits, groin, ancles, nay even the hands, feet, 
and toes. Swellings in the breaſts, and thoſe in the 
knees, which are commonly called white ſwellings, 
re probably the ſame kind. Nor are theſe the only 
mptoms by which this diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed, 
welled and cracked lips, noſe, and cheeks, ſore eyes, 
"th a ſharp and acrid diſcharge, occaſioning raw- 
ics and violent inflammation, dry cruſts or ſcabs on 
ic elbows and other joints, with a caries or rotten- 
leſs in the bones, particularly at the heads of the 
pints, the conſequences of the diſſolution of the 
arrow by this penetrating humour, are common 
tendants on this diſorder. Since poverty of blood 
id relaxed fibres are often the cauſes of ſcrophulous 
Wplaints, ſo the regimen to be obſerved ſhould be 

| F 2 calculated 


Children of full and florid complexions are moſt 
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calculated to ſtrengthen and correct. For this pur. 
poſe the food ſhould be ſufficiently nouriſhing, but 
light, eaſily digeſted, and rather of a drying nature; 
white meats, poultry and mutton, boiled or roaſted, 
are to be preferred, but rather the latter; vegetable; 
ſhould be moderately uſed ; and biſcuits, — dri. 
ed figs, and other fruits preſerved by the ſun, with. 
out ſugar, are recommended; that fort of bread 
which is made with the leaſt quantity of yeaſt, leaven, 
or other fermented matter, is the moſt adviſcable: 
and for common drink, any kind of well concotted 
malt liquor, or white wine and water; but water 
alone ſhould never be admitted. 

A pure air, and exerciſe on horſeback where the 
ſtrength of the patient can ſupport it, will be uſetul 
in every caſe; and, indeed, all means of cure muſt 
prove ineffectual if theſe eſſential articles are omitted, 
A diſeaſe which in ſome inſtances actually originates 
for want of exerciſe, will ſeldom or ever be removed 
8 courſe of a ſedentary employment or inactive 
lite. 

Peruvian bark has been juſtly recommended as 
one of the beſt medicines that can be adminiſtered 1 
this diforder ; and from ten to thirty grains of it ma! 
be taken in claret or port wine twice or thrice a day 
and lime, prepared from oyſter-ſhells calcined 0 
burnt, mixed with a ſmall quantity of port or Madeir: 
wine, may be uſed as the common drink. 

As we do not approve of a multitude of medicines 
the following powder and diet drink are only men 
tioned as the approved preſcriptions of =_—_— 
whoſe practice and writings have been eſerve 
held in the highett eſtimation, 

Three drams of ſteel prepared with ſulphur—thre 

drams of powdered rhubarb—one ounce 
Winter's hark—half an ounce of ſalt of worn 
wood—two ounces of fineſt ſugar. 
Mix them in a mortar to a fine powder, and gi 
the weight of a dram once in twenty four hours. 
For the diet drink take 
Thie 
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Three pounds of lime water prepared from oyſter- 
ſhells calcined or burnt—one ounce of ſarſapa- 
rilla cut and bruiſed—half an ounce of China 
root—three drams of ſaſſafras wood—half an 
ounce of liquorice root fliced—four ounces of 
ſun raiſins ſtoned and bruiſed. 

Infuſy twenty-four hours in a gentle heat, and ſtrain it 
off for uſe. A ſmall tea-cuptul of this may be taken 
twice a day: In the morning faſting ; and in the after- 
noon, an hour after and 8 cating at leaſt, 

But of all the remedies that have ever been ſug- 
geſted for the removal of this tedious and painful 
diſeaſe, we are inclined to belicve that none has ever 
been found more effettual, than ſea-bathing; to 
which if we add the internal uſe of the ſea water in 
ſuch quantities only as will ſerve to keep the body 
open; and if the ſores and ulcers are ts” 2 waſhed 
with the ſame water, or rather with the froth which 
riſes on every wave as it beats on the thore, and at- 
tention be paid to the other regulations of exerciſe 
and diet, higher expectations may be formed of ob- 
taining a cure, than from the almoſt voluminous pre- 
ſeriptions and receipts, which not only fill the works 
of the learned, but are handed down in moſt families 
as approved ſpecifics for a diſorder which has hard- 
, ever been eradicated by the aſſiſtance of any of 
them. N 

The hydrocephalus, or dropſy in the head, is of 
two kinds: one of which is external, the water being 
ſeated between the ſkin and the ſkull; the other inter- 
nal, the water gathering within the ſkull, and imme— 
Uately upon the brain. This meJancholy and almoſt 
hopeleſs diſeaſe, which ſeldom ſhows itſelf but in the 
tate of childhood, is often occaſioned by blows and 
bruiſes received in the frequent falls which children 
are liable to, and may ſerve as a leflon againſt that 
latal indifference with which they are too often en- 
truſted to the care of thoſe who are unable, or from 
ndolJence or inattention, unwilling to watch their 
littering ſteps aud guard them againſt the dreadful 
| | conſequences 
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conſequences of ſuch external injuries; for though 
this diſeaſe may be attributed to other cauſes, ſuch as 
weakneſs or relaxation, a natural diſpoſition in the 
brain to ſeparate and produce a larger quantity of 
that whey-like matter, called the ſerum of the blood, 
or from a defect or deficiency in the ſecretion or ſepa- 
ration of the urine, yet we think ourſelves fully juſti- 
fied in aſſerting, that it much more commonly ariſes 
from acts of carcleſſneſs and diſregard to the acci- 
dents above deſcribed. | 

The general ſymptoms of the dropſy in the head, 
are, pains in the neck, ſhoulders, extremities, and 
ſometimes, though not often, in the arms; uneaſineſs 
in the head and ſtomach, and many other complaints 
ſo very ſimilar to thoſe diſorders occaſioned by worms, 
that it is frequently difficult to diſtinguiſh it. As the 
diſeaſe gains ground, the ſymptoms become more 
alarming; a violent pain in the fore part of the head, 


extending from one temple to the other, ſickneſs 


of the ſtomach, drowſineſs and wearmeſs, are ſuc- 
ceeded by an irregular and languid pulſe, extreme 
difficulty of breathing, violent heat, and other ſymp- 
toms of fever; and in the laſt ſtages the light and 
every motion become diſagreeable, and a quick pulſe, 
a certain degree of delirium, and either a lethargic 
inſenſibility or convulſion completes the ſad cataſ- 
trophe. | 

The cure of this diſeaſe in any ſtage of it is ex- 
tremely doubtful. The reſemblance it bears to worm 
diſorders has induced many perſons to adminiſter the 
remedies preſcribed in thoſe caſes; and as there is a 


poſſibility of miſtake, and theſe medicines cannot be 


productive of injury, a trial of them may be extremely 

proper, All attempts to diſcharge the water by 

__— theſe tumours will occaſion almoſt inſtant 
Cath. 

The ſcabbed head is the moſt offenſive and loath- 
ſome diſeaſe to which children are ſubject, and may 
in general be attributed to want of cleanlineſs and 
unwholeſome and improper food. This diſorder ap- 

Pears 
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pagrs firſt in pimples or hard lumps, the tops of which 
burſting a thin acrid humour iſſues which ſoon creates 
a ſcurf or cruſt over the ſurface, whilſt the ſharp mat- 
ter beneath eats and corrodes, forming at length one 
continued ſore over the whole head. 

Iſſues and ſetons have been recommended, and are 
undoubtedly. of utility in very obſtinate cafes. But 
the progreſs of the diſeaſe may generally be prevent- 
ed and the cure effected by keeping the head perfect- 
ly clean with a waſh of Caſtile ſoap and warm water, 
giving at the ſame time Ethiop's mineral and ſenna 
tea at intervals, as preſcribed in diſorders occaſioned 
by worms, and by a flight regulation of the diet. 


— 
OF THE SMALL - POX, 


THIS diſeaſe, which originally came from Arabia, 
is now become ſo general, that very few eſcape it 
at one time of life or another. It is a moſt contagious 
malady ; and has for many years proved the ſcourge 
of Europe. 

The ſmall-pox generally appear towards the 
ſpring. - They are very frequent in ſummer, leſs ſo 
in autumn,. and leaſt of all in winter. Children are 
moſt liable to this diſeaſe; and thoſe whoſe food 
is unwholeſome, who want proper exerciſe, and 
— with groſs humours, run the greateſt hazard 
rom it. 

The diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed into the diſtinct and 
confluent kind ; the Jatter of which is always at- 
tended with danger. There are likewiſe other diſ- 
lnctions of the ſmall-pox ; as the cryſtalline, the 
bloody, &c. 

The ſmall-pox is commonly caught by infection.— 
vince the diſeaſe was firſt brought into Europe, the 
ntection has never been wholly extinguiſhed, nor 
have any proper methods, as far as we know, been 
taken for that purpoſe ; fo that now it has become 
n a manner conſtitutional, Children who have over 

heated 
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heated themſelves by running, wreſtling, &c. or 
adults after a debauch, are moſt apt to be ſeized 
with the ſmall-pox. | 

This diſeaſe is ſo generally known, that a minute 
deſcription of it is unneceſſary. Children commonly 
look a little dull, ſeem liſtleſs and drowſy for a fey 
days before the more violent ſymptoms of the ſmal. 
pox appear. They are likewiſe more inclined to 
drink than uſual, have little appetite for ſolid food, 
complain of wearineſs, and, upon taking exerciſe, 
are apt to ſweat. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſlight fits 
of cold and heat in turns, which, as the time of the 
cruption approaches, become more violent, and are 
accompanied with pains of the head and loins, vo- 
miting, &c. The pulſe is quick, with a great heat 
of the ſkin, and reſtleſſneſs. When the patient drops 
aſleep, he wakes in a kind of horror, with a ſudden 
ſtart, which is a very common ſymptom of the ap- 
proaching eruption; as are alfo convulſion-fits in 
very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of 
ſickening, the ſmall-pox generally begin to appear; 
ſometimes indeed they appear ſooner, but that is no 
favourable ſymptom. At firſt they very nearly re- 
ſemble flea-bites, and are ſvoncit diſcovered on the 
face, arms, and breaſt. 

The molt favourable ſymptoms are a flow erup- 
tion, and an abatement of the fever as ſoon as the 
puſtules appear. In a mild diſtin&t kind of ſmall-pox 
the puſtules ſeldom appear before the fourth da 
from the time of ſickening, and they generally keep 
coming out gradually for ſeveral days after. Put 
tules which are diſtinct, with-a florid red baſis, an- 
which fill with a thick purulent matter, firlt of 
whitiſh, and afterwards of a yellowith colour, are tie 
beſt. 

A livid brown colour of the puſtules is an unfa 
vourable ſymptom ; as alſo when they are ſmall an 
flat, with black ſpecks in the middle. Puſtule 
which contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. 
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at number of pox on · the face is always attended 
with danger. It is likewiſe a very bad ſign when 
they run into one another. 

It is a moſt unfavourable ſymptom when petechiæ, 
or purple, brown, or black ſpots, are mixed amon 


Bloody ſtools or urine, with a ſwelled belly, are bad 
ſymptoms; as is alſo a continual ſtrangury. Pale 
urine and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the 
neck are ſigns of an approaching delirium, or of 
convulſion-fits. When the face does not ſwell, 
or falls before the pox come to maturity, it is very 
unfavourable. If the face begins to fall about the 
eleventh or twelfth day, and at the ſame time the 
hands and feet begin to ſwell, the patient generall 
does well; but when theſe do not ſucceed to — 
other, there is reaſon to apprehend danger. When 
the tongue is covered with a brown cruſt, it is an 
nfavourable ſymptom. Cold ſhivering fits coming 
n at the height of the diſeaſe are likewiſe unfavour- 
able. Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds 
rom an affection of the nervous ſyſtem, is a bad 
zu; but ſometimes it is occaſioned by worms or 
diſordered ſtomach. 

When the firſt ſymptoms of the ſmall-pox appear, 
cople are ready to be alarmed, and often fly to the 
le of medicine, to the great danger of the patient's 
fe. T have known children, to appeaſe the anxiety 
their parents, bled, bliſtered, and purged, du- 
ig the fever which preceded the eruption of the 
nall- pox, to ſuch a degree, that Nature was not 
ah diſturbed in her operation, but rendered unable 


i patient, exhauſted by mere evacuations, ſunk un- 
fr the diſeaſe. 


en convulſions appear, they give a dreadful 


us were a primary diſeaſe; whereas it is only a 
aptom, and far from being an unfavourable one, 
No, 2. G of 


the puſtules. Theſe are ſigns of a putrid diſſolution 
of the blood, and ſhew the danger to be very great. 


d ſupport the puſtules after they were out; ſo that 


am. Immediately ſome noſtrum is applied, as if 
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of the approaching eruption. As the fit generally 


by 

goes off before the actual appearance of the ſmall. th 
pox, it is attributed to the medicine, which by this th. 
means acquires a reputation without any merit, nM 
All that is, generally ſpeaking, neceſlary during _ 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool and 
eaſy, allowing him to drink freely of ſome weak di the 
luting liquors ; as balm-tea, barley-water, clear whey, ifp 
gruels, &c. He ſhould not be confined to bed, but per 
thould fit up as much as he is able, and ſhould have aug 
his feet and legs frequently bathed in lukewam con 


water. His food ought to be very light; and he 
ſhould be as little diſturbed with company as pol. chat 
ſible. ; . VIeW 

Much miſchief is done at this period by confining me! 
the patient too ſoon to his bed, and plying him with vatic 
warm cordials or ſudorific medicines. Every thing 
that heats and inflames the blood increaſes the fever, 


and puſhes out the puſtules prematurely. This has keep 
numberleſs ill effects. It not only increaſes the num bath 
bers of puſtules, but likewiſe tends to make them ru ¶ cold 
into one another; and when they have been pull}. 
out with too great violence, they generally fall We... 
before they come to maturity. ſmell, 
The good women, as ſoon as they ſee the (mali.,q t. 
pox begin to appear, commonly ply their tende vhich 
charge with cordials, ſaffron, and marigold-teag,» ag; 
wine, punch, and even brandy itſelf. All theſe ease. 
given with a view, as they term it, to throw out! Ap 
eruption from the heart. This, like moſt other Paterna 
pular miſtakes, is the abuſe of a very juſt obſervation... di 
that when there is @ moiſture on the ſhin, the for ind are 
better, and the patient is eaſier, than when it coniiuiinen to 
dry and parched. But that is no reaſon for forcing; 
the patient into a ſweat. Sweating never rele) vroug 
unleſs where it comes ſpontaneouſly, or is the cli. pati 
of drinking weak diluting liquors. ; 0 ſtr 
Children are often ſo 1 that they will not Ntwith. 
a- bed witout a nurſe conſtantly by them. Induls! egimen 
them in this, we have reaſon to believe, has " lrifice 
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bad effects both upon the nurſe and child. Even 


the fever of the child; but if ſhe too proves fever- 
iſh, which is often the caſe, the danger muſt be in- 
creaſed. | a 

Laying ſeveral children who have the fmall-pox in 
the fame bed has many ill conſequences. They ought 
if poſſible never to be in the ſame chamber, as the 
perſpiration, the heat, the ſmell, &c. all tend to 
augment the fever, and to heighten the diſeaſe. It is 
common among the poor to ſee two or three children 
lying in the ſame bed, with ſuch a load of puſtules 
that even their ſkins ſtick together. One can hardly 
view a ſcene of this kind without being ſickened by 
che fight. But how muſt the effluvia affect the poor 
patients, many of whom periſh by this uſage. 
A very dirty cuſtom prevails among the lower claſs 
of people, of allowing children in the ſmall-pox to 
keep on the ſame linen during the whole period of that 
1 loathſome diſeaſe. This is done leſt they ſhould catch 
u cold ; but it has many ill conſequences. The linen 
becomes hard by the moiſture which it abſorbs, and 
frets the tender ſkin. It likewiſe occaſions a bad 
ſmell, which is very pernicious both to the patient 
and thoſe about him; beſides, the filth and ſordes 
which adhere to the linen being reſorbed, or taken 
—— into the body, greatly augment the diſ- 
tale, | 
A patient ſhould not be ſuffered to be dirty in an 
nternal diſeaſe, far leſs in the ſmall-pox. Cutane- 
ous diforders are often occaſioned by naſtineſs alone, 
and are always increaſed by it. Were the patient's 
inen to be changed every day, it would greatly refreſh 
im. Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be 
tvroughly dry. It ought likewiſe to be put on when 
lie patient is moſt cool. 
do ſtrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, 
wtwithſtanding all that has been ſaid againſt the hot 
ezimen in the ſmall-pox, that numbers till fall a 
«nice to that error. I have ſeen poor women 
G2 travelling 


the natural heat of the nurſe cannot fail to augment 
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travelling in the depth of winter, and-carrying their 
children along with them in the ſmall-pox, and have 
frequently obſerved others begging by the way-lide 
with infants in their arms covered with the puſtules; 
yet I could never learn that one of theſe children 
died by this ſort of treatment. This is certainly a 
ſufficient proof of the ſafety, at leaſt, of expoſing pa- 
tients in the ſmall-pox to the open air. There can 


be no reaſon however for expoling them to public pr 
view. It is now very common in the environs of to 
great towns to meet patients in the ſmall-pox on the me 
public walks. This practice, however well it may WI th: 
ſuit the purpoſes of boating inoculators, is dange- MW it 


rous to the citizens, and contrary to the laws of hu- MW a | 
manity and ſound policy. * 

The food in this diſeaſe ought to be very light, and me 
of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread boiled with wit 


equal quantities of milk and water, good apples MW the 
roaſted or boiled with milk, and ſweetened with a MW like 
little ſugar, or ſuch like. | pro 
The drink may be equal parts of milk and water, WJ be 
clear ſweet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c.M thir 
After the pox are full, butter-milk, being of an open: the 
ing and cleanſing nature, is a very proper drink. 1 
his diſeaſe is generally divided into four different the 
periods, viz. the — which precedes the eruption mer 
the eruption itſelf, the ſuppuration or maturation oi ber 
the puſtules, and the ſecondary fever. S 
It has been already obferved, that little more 1 light 


neceſſary during the primary fever than to keep thi E 


patient cool and quiet, allowing him to drink diluſ fillin 
ing hquors, and bathing his feet frequently in war opia 
water. Though this be generally the ſafeſt cour' to b 
that can be taken with infants, yet adults, of a ſtrong fant, 
conſtitution and plethoric habit, ſometimes req uy give. 
bleeding. When a full pulſe, a dry ſkin, and othqq feet, 
ſymptoms of inflammation, render this operation 1 to ar 
ceſſary, it ought to be performed; but, unleſs the If 
ſymptoms are urgent, it is ſafer to let it alone; if { pref} 
body is bound, emolient clyſters may be thrown in. pox, 
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If there is a great nauſea or inclination to vomit, 
weak camomile tea or lukewarm water may be drank, 
in order to cleanſe the ſtomach, At the beginning 
of a fever, nature generally attempts a — 
either upwards or downwards, which, if promoted by 
gentle means, would tend greatly to abate the vio- 
lence of the diſeaſe. 

Though every method is to be taken during the 
primary fever, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent 
too great an eruption ; yet after the puſtules have 
made their appearance, our bulineſs is to promote 
the ſuppuration, by diluting drink, light food, and, 
if nature ſeems to flag, by generous cordials. When 
a low creeping pulſe, faintiſhneſs, and great loſs of 
ſtrength, render cordials neceſſary, we would recom- 
mend good wine, which may be made into negus, 
with an equal quantity of water, and ſharpened with 
the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the 
like. Wine-why, ſharpened as above, 1s likewiſe a 
proper drink in this caſe ; great care however mult 
t, be taken not to over-heat the patient by any of theſe 

things. This, inſtead of promoting, would retard 
the eruption. 

The riſing of the ſmall-pox is often prevented by 
nt the violence of the fever; in this cafe the cool regi- 
„mem is ſtrictly to be obſerved. The patient's cham- 
of ber muſt not only be kept cool, but he aught like- 

wiſe frequently to be taken out of bed, and to be 
WF lightly covered with clothes while in it. 

Exceſſive reſtleſſneſs often prevents the riſing and 
filling of the ſmall-pox. When this happens, gentle 
optates are neceſſary, Theſe however ought always 
to be adminiſtered with a ſparing hand. To an in- 
fant, a tea-ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may be 
given every five or fix hours till it has the deſired ef- 
fect. An adult will require a table-ſpoonful in order 
to anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 

If the patient be troubled with a ſtrangury, or ſup- 
preſſion of urine, which often happens in the ſmall» 
pox, he ſhould be frequently taken out of bed, _ 
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:f he be able, ſhould walk acroſs the room with his 
tet bare. When he cannot do this, he may be fre- 
quently ſet on his knees in bed, and ſhould endea- 
ur to paſs his urine as often as he can. When 
ſe do not ſucceed, a tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet 
irits of nitre may be occaſionally mixt with his 
drink. Nothing more certainly relieves the patient, 
Gr is more beneficial in the ſmall-pox, than a plenti- 
tul diſcharge of urine. 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and 
chapped, it ought frequently to be waſhed, and the 
throat gargled with water and honey, ſharpened with 
a little vinegar or currant jelly. 
| During the riſing of the ſmall-pox, it frequently 
happens that the patient 1s eight or ten days without 
tool. This not only tends to heat and inflame the 
blood, but the feces, by lodging ſo long in the body, 
become acrid, and even putrid, from whence bad 
conſequences muſt enſue. It will therefore be proper, 
when the body is bound, to throw an emolient 
clyſter every ſecond or third day through the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe. This will greatly cool and re- 
lieve the patient. 

When petechiæ, or purple, black, or livid ſpots, 
appear among the ſmall-pox, the Peruvian bark muſt 
immediately be adminiſtered in as large doſes as the 
patient's ſtomach can bear. For a child, two drams 
of the bark in powder may be mixed with three 
ounce: of common water, one ounce of ſimple ein- 
namon water, and two ounces of the ſyrup of orange 
or lemon. This may be ſharpened with the fpirits 
of vitriol, and a table-ſpoonful of it given every hour. 


If it be given to an adult in the ſame form, he may 


take at leaſt three or four ſpoonfuls every hour. This 
medicine ought not to be trifled with, but muſt be 
adminiſtered as frequently as the ſtomach can bear 
it; in which caſe it will often produce very happ? 


effects. I have frequently ſeen the petechiz diſap- 


pear, and the ſmall-pox, which had a very threaten- 
| ing 
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ing aſpe&t, riſe and fill with laudable matter, by the 
uſe of the bark and acids. : | 
The patient's drink ought likewiſe in this caſe to 
be generous, as wine or ſtrong negus acidulated with 
ſpints of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jelly of 
currants, or ſuch like. His — muſt conſiſt of ap- 
ples, roaſted or boiled, preſerved cherries, plums, 
and other fruits of an acid nature. 

The bark and acids are not only neceſſary when the 
etechiæ or putrid ſymptoms appear, but likewiſe 
in the lymphatic or cryſtalline ſmall-pox, where the 
matter is thin, and not duly prepared. The Peruvian 
bark ſeems to poſſeſs a ſingular power of aſſiſting na- 
ture in preparing laudable pus, or what is called 
good matter ; * it muſt be beneficial both 
in this and other diſeaſes, where the criſis depends 
on a ſuppuration. I have often obſerved where the 
ſmall-pox were flat, and the matter contained in 
them quite clear and tranſparent, and where at firſt 
they had the appearance of running one into another, 
that the Peruvian bark acidulated as above, changed 
the colour and conſiſtence of the matter, and producd 
the moſt happy effects. 

When the eruption ſubſides ſuddenly, or, as the 
good women term it, when the ſmall-pox ſtrike in, 
before they have arrived at maturity, the danger is 
very great. In this caſe the bliſtering-plaſters muſt 
be immediately applied to the wriſts and ancles, and 
the patient's ſpirits ſupported with cordials. | 

ö ä re. has a ſurprizing effect in raiſ- 
ing the puſtules they have ſubſided; but it re- 
quires {kill to know when this is proper, or to what 
length the patient can bear it. Sharp cataplaſms 
however may be applicd to the feet and hands, as 
they tend to promote the ſwelling of theſe parts, and 
by that means to draw the humours towards the ex- 
tremities. 

The moſt dangerous period of this diſeaſe is what 
we call the ſecondary fever. This generally comes 
on when the ſmall-pox begin to blacken, or turn - 
tne 
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the face; and moſt of thoſe who die of the ſmall-pox 
are carried off by this fever, 

Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the ſmall. 
pox, to reheve the patient by looſe ftools. Her en- 
deavours this way are by no means to be counteract- 
ed, but promoted, and the patient at the ſame time 
ſupported by food and drink of a nouriſhing and cor- 
dial nature. 

If at the approach of the ſecondary fever, the pulſe 
be very quick, hard, and ſtrong, the heat intenſe, 
and the breathing laborious, with other ſymptoms of 
an inflammation of the breaſt, the patient muſt im- 
mediately be bled. The quantity of blood to be let 
muſt be regulated by the patient's ſtrength, age, and 
the urgency of the 1 

But in the ſecondary fever, if the patient be faintiſh, 
the puſtules become ſuddenly pale, and if there be 

eat coldneſs of the extremities, bliſtering plaſters 
muſt be applied, and the patient muſt be 4 
with generous cordials. Wine and even ſpirits 
have tometimes been given in ſuch caſes with amaz- 
ing ſucceſs. 

As the ſecondary fever is in a great meaſure, if not 
wholly, owing to the abſorption of the matter, it 
would ſeem highly conſonant to reaſon, that the puſ- 
tules, as ſoon as they come to maturity, ſhould be 
opened. This is every day practiſed in other phleg- 
mons which tend to ſuppuration; and there ſeems to 
be no cauſe why it ſhould be leſs proper here. On 
the contrary, we have reaſon to believe that by this 
means the ſecondary fever might always be leſſened, 
and often wholly prevented. 

The puſtules ſhould be opened when they begin to 
turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is neceſſary 


for this operation. They may either be opened with 
a lancet or a needle, and the matter abſorbed by a 
little dry lint. As the puſtules are generally firſt ripe 
on the face, it will be proper to begin with opening 
theſe, and the others in courſe, as they become ripe. 


The puſtules generally fill again, a ſecond or * : 
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third time; for which cauſe the operation muſt be 
repeated, or rather continued as long as there is 
any conſiderable appearance of matter in the puſ- 
tules. | 
We have reaſon to believe that this operation, rati- 
onal as it is, has been neglected from a piece of miſ- 
taken tenderneſs in parents. They believe that it 
mul give great pain to the poor child; and there- 
for- 041d rather ſee it die than have it thus tor- 
tu . This notion, however, is entirely without 
fo. tion. I have frequently opened the puſtules 
vr 2 the patient did not ſee me, without his being 
i "- leaſt ſenſible of it; but ſuppoſe it were at- 
with a little pain, that is nothing in compa» 
to the advantages which ariſe from it. 
gening the puſtules not only prevents the reſorb- 
noſ the matter into the blood, but likewiſe takes off 
e tention of the ſkin, and by that means greatly re- 
ueres the patient. It likewiſe tends to ptevent the 
pitting, which is a matter of no ſmall importance. 
Acrid matter, by lodging long in the puſtules, cannot 
fail to corrode the tender ſkin; by which many a 
handſome face becomes ſo deformed as hardly to 
bear a reſemblance to the human figure. = 
t is generally neceſſary after the ſmall-pox are gone 
off, to purge, the patient. If however the body has 
been open through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, gr 
t butter-milk and other things of an opening nature 
have been drank freely after the height of the ſmall- 
pox, purging becomes leſs neceſſary ; but it ought 
never wholly to be neglected. 
For very young children, au infuſion of ſenna and 
prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be ſweetened with 
coarſe ſugar, and given in ſmall quantities till it ope- 
ates. Thoſe who are farther advanced in age muſt 
be medicines of a ſharper nature. For example, a 
child of five or ſix years of age may take eight or ten 
rains of fine rhubarb in powder over night, and the 
me quantity of jalap in powder the next morning. 
lhis may be wrought off with freſh broth or water gruel, 
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and may be repeated three or four times, five or fix 
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days intervening between each doſe. For children 
further advanced, and adults, the doſe muſt be in- 
creaſed in proportion to the age and conſtitution. 
When impoſthumes happen after the ſmall-pox, 
which is not ſeldom the caſe, they muſt be brought 
to ſuppuration as ſoon as poſſible, by means of ripen- 
ing poultices ; and when they have been opened, or 
have broke of their own accord, the patient muſt be 
purged. The Peruvian, bark and a milk diet will 
likewiſe be uſeful in this caſe. . | 
When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other 
ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſucceed to the ſmall. 
pox, the patient muſt be ſent to a place where the 
air is good, and put upon a courſe of aſſes milk, 
with ſuch exerciſe as he can bear. For further di 
rections in this caſe, fee the article Conſumptions. 


OF INOCULATION, 
THOUGH no diſeaſe, after it is formed, baffle 


the powers of medicine more effectually than the 
fmall-pox, yet more may be done before hand ti 
render this diſeaſe favourable than any one we know 
as almoſt all the danger from it may be prevente 
by inoculation. This ſalutary invention has beet 
known in Europe above half a century; but, lix 
moſt other uſeful diſcoveries, it has till of late mad 
but flow progreſs. It muſt however be acknov 
ledged, to the honour of this country, that'inocul: 
tion has met with a more favourable reception her 
than among any of our neighbours. It is ſtill hon 
ever far from being general, which we have reaſon 
fear will be the caſe as long as the practice continu 
in the hands of the faculty. 

No diſcovery can be of general utility, while | 
practice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had b 
inoculation of the ſmall- pox been introduced as 
faſhion, and not as a medical diſcovery, or had | 
been practiſed by the ſame kind of operators here, Niet) 
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in thoſe countries from whence we learned it, it had 
ong ago been univerſal. The fears, the jealouſies, 
Ihe prejudices, and the oppoſite intereſts, of the fa- 
tulty, are, and ever will be, the moſt effectual obſta- 
cles to the progreſs of any ſalutary diſcovery. Hence 
it is that the practice of inoculation never became in 
any meaſure general, even in 3 till taken up 
by men not bred to phyſic. Theſe have not only ren- 
dered the practice more extenſive, but likewiſe more 
fate, and by acting under leſs reſtraint than the regular 
practitioners, have taught them that the patient's 
greateſt danger aroſe, not from the want of care, but 
from the exceſs of it 

They know very little of the matter, who impute 
the ſucceſs of modern inoculators to any ſuperior {kill, 
either in preparing the patient or communicating the 
diſeaſe. Some of them indeed, from a ſordid deſire 
of engroſſing the whole practice to themſelves, pre- 

tend to have extraordinary ſecrets or noſtrums for 

preparing perſons for inoculation, which never fail 

of ſucceſs. But this is only a pretence, calculated to 

blind the ignorant and inattentive. Common ſenſe 

and prudence alone are ſufficient both in the choice 

of the ſubject and management of the operation. 

Whoever is poſſeſſed of theſe may perform this office 

for his children whenever he finds it convenient, pro- 

ded they be in a good ſtate of health. 

This ſentiment is not the reſult of theory, but of 
obſervation. Though few phyſicians . more 
opportunities of trying inoculation in all its different 
forms, ſo little appears to me to depend on thoſe, ge- 
nerally reckoned important circumſtances, of pre- 
paring the body, communicating the infection by this 
Ir the other method, &c. that for ſeveral years paſt 
have perſuaded the parents or nurſes to perform the 
Whole themſelves, and have found that method fol- 
wed with equal ſucceſs, while it is free from many 
neonveniences that attend the other. 

The {mall-pox may be communicated in a great 
'\mety of ways with nearly the ſame degree of ſafety 
H2 and 
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and ſucceſs. In Turkey, from whence we learned 
the practice, the women communicate the diſeaſe to 
children, by opening a bit of the ſkin with a needle, 
and putting into the wound a little matter taken 
from a ripe puſtule. On the coaſt of Barbary, they 
paſs a thread wet with the matter through the ſkin 
between the thumb and fore-finger; and in ſome of 
the ſtates of Barbary, inoculation is performed by 
rubbing in the variolous matter between the thumb 
and fore-finger, or on other parts of the body. The 
practice of communicating the ſmall-pox, by rub. 
bing the variolous matter upon the ſkin, has been 
long known in many parts of Aſia and Europe as 
well as in Barbary, and has generally gone by the 
name of buying the ſmall-pox. | 

The preſent method of inoculating in Britain is to 
make two or three ſlanting inciftons in the arm, ſo 
ſuperficial as not to pierce quite through the ſkin, 
with a lancet wet with freſh matter taken from a ripe 
puſtule; afterwards the wounds are cloſed up, and 
left without any dreſſing. Some make uſe of a lancet 
covered with the dry matter; but this is leſs certain, 
and ought never to be uſed unleſs where freſh matter 
cannot be obtained: when this is the caſe, the matter 
ought to be moiſtened by holding the lancet for ſome 
time in the ſteam of warm water. 

Indeed if freſh matter be applied long enough to 
the ſkin, there is no occaſion he any wound at all. 
Let a bit of thread, about half an inch long, wet 
with the matter, be immediately applied to the arm, 
midway between the ſhoulder and the elbow, and 
covered with a piece of the common ſticking plaſter, 
and kept on for eight or ten days. This will ſeldom 
fail to communicate the diſeaſe. We mention this 
method, becauſe many people are afraid of a wound 
and doubtleſs the more eafily the operation can be 
performed, it has the greater chance to become 
general. Some people imagine, that the diſchargs 
trom a wound leſſens the eruption; but there | 


no great ſtreſs to be laid upon this notion; — 
| cel 
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deep wounds often ulcerate, and become trouble- 
ſome. 

Ve do not find that inoculation is at all conſidered 
as a riedical operation in thoſe countries from whence 
ve learned it. In Turkey it is performed by the 
women, aud in the Eaſt Indies by the Brachmins or 
vrivits. To this country the cuſtom is ſtill in its infan- 
cy; we make no doubt, however, but it will ſoon be- 
come ſo familiar, that parents will think no more of 
inoculating their children, than at preſent they do of 
giving them a purge. 

No ſet of men have it ſo much in their power to 
render the practice of inoculation general as the 
clergy, the greateſt oppoſition to it ſtill ariſing from 
ſome ſcruples of conſcience, which they alone can 
remove. | would recommend it to them not only to 
endeayour to remove the religious objections which 
weak minds may have to this ſalutary practice, but 
to enjoin it as a duty, and to point out the danger of 
neglecting to make uſe of a mean which Providence 
has put in our power, for ſaving the lives of our off- 
ſpring. Surely ſuch parents as wilfully neglect the 
means of ſaving their children's lives, are as guilty 
as thoſe who put them to death. I wiſh this matter 
were duly weighed. No one is more ready to make 
allowance for human weakneſs and religious preju- 
dices; yet I cannot help recommending it, in the 
warmeſt manner, to parents to conſider how great an 
injury they do their children, by neglecting to give 
them this diſeaſe in the early period of life. 

The numerous advantages ariſing from the ino- 
culation of the ſmall-pox have been pretty fully 


pointed out by the -learned Dr. M'Kenzie, in his 


Hiſtory of Health. To thoſe mentioned by the 
Doctor we ſhall only add, that ſuch as have not had 
the ſmall-pox in the early period of life are not 
only rendered unhappy, but likewiſe in a great 
meaſure unfit for ſuſtaining many of the moſt uſe- 
ful and important offices. Few people would chuſe 
even to hire a ſervant who had not had the ſmall- 
pox, 
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pox, far leſs to purchaſe a ſlave, who had the chance 
of dying of this diſeaſeo. How could a phyſician or a 
furgeon, who had never had the ſmall-pox himſelf, 
attend others under that malady? How deplo ab!, 
is the ſituation. of females, who arrive at mature 

without having had the ſmall-pox ? A woniun wit), 
child ſeldom ſurvives this diſeaſe : and it an infant 


| happen to be ſeized with the ſmall-pox upon the 


mother's breaſt, who has not had the diſeaſe herſelt, 
the ſcene mult be diſtrefling ! If ſhe continue to ſuckle 
the child, it is at the peril of her own life; and if ſhe 
wean it, in all probability it will periſh. How often 
is the aſſectionate mother forced to leave her houſe, 
and abandon her children, at the very time when her 
care is moſt neceſſary? Yet, thould parental affec- 
tion get the better of her fears, the conſequences 
would often prove fatal. I have known the tender 
mother and her ſucking infant laid in the ſame grave, 
both untimely victims to this dreadful malady. But 
theie are ſcenes too ſhocking even to mention. 
Let parents who run away with their children to 
avoid the ſmall-pox, or who refuſe. to inoculate 
them in infancy, conſider to what a deplorable ſitu- 
ations they may be reduced by this miſtaken tender- 

neſs! | | 
As the ſmall-pox is now become an epidemical diſ- 
eaſe in moſt parts of the known world, no other 
choice remains but to render the malady as mild as 
poſſible. This is the only manner of extirpation now 
left in our power; and though it may ſeem parbdoxt- 
cal, the artificial method of communicating the dit- 
eaſe, could it be rendered univerſal, would amount 
to nearly the ſame thing as rooting it out. It is a 
matter of ſmall conſequence, whether a diſeaſe be 
entirely extirpated, or rendered ſo mild as neither 
to deſtroy life nor hurt the conſtitution ; but that 
this may be done by inoculation, does not now admit 
of a doubt. The numbers who die under inoculation 
hardly deſerve to be named. In the natural way, 
one 
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one in four or five generally dies; but by inoculation 
not one of a thouſand. N ay, ſome can boaſt of hav- 


ing inoculated ten thouſand without the loſs of a 


ſingle patient. | | 

] have often wiſhed to ſee ſome plan eſtabliſhed 
for rendering this ſalutary practice univerſal; but am 
afraid I ſhall never be ſo happy. The difficulties in- 
deed are many; yet the thing is by no means imprac- 
ticable, The aim is great: no leſs than ſaving the 
lives of one fourth part of mankind. What ought not 
to be attempted in order to accompliſh fo deſirable 
an end ? 

The firſt ſtep towards rendering the practice univer- 
ſal, muſt be to remove the religious prejudices againſt 
it. This, as already obſerved, can only be done by 
the clergy. They muſt not only recommend it as a 
duty to others, but likewiſe practice it on their own 
children. Example will 'ever have more influence 
than precept. h 

The next thing requiſite is to put it in the power 
of all. For this purpoſe we would recommend it 
to the Faculty to inoculate the children of the poor 
gratis. It is hard that ſo uſeful a part of mankind 
thould, by their poverty, be excluded from ſuch a 
benefit. 

Should this fail, it is ſurely in the power of any 
State to render the practice general, at leaſt as far 
as their dominion extends. We do not mean that it 
ought to be enforced by a law. The beſt way to 
promote it would be to employ a ſufficient number 
of operators at the public expence to inoculate the 
children of the poor. This would only be neceſ- 
ſary till the practice became general; afterwards 
cuſtom, the ſtrongeſt of all laws, would oblige every 
ada to inoculate his children to prevent reflec- 
ions. | 

It may be objected to this ſcheme, that the poor 
would refuſe to employ the inoculators; this difficulty 
s caſily removed. A ſmall premium to enable mo- 
ters to attend their children while under the diſcaſe, 

would 
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would be a ſufficient inducement ; beſides, the ſucceſ; 
attending the operation would ſoon baniſh all objec- 
tions to it. Even conſiderations of profit would in- 
duce the poor to embrace this plan. They often 
bring up their children to the age of ten or twelve, 
and when they come to be uſeful, they are ſnatched 
away by this malady, to the great loſs of their parents, 
and detriment of the public. 

The Britiſh legiſlature has of late yon ſhewn great 
attention to the preſervation of infant-lives, by ſup- 
porting the foundling-hoſpital, &c. But we will ven- 
ture to ſay, if one tenth-part of the ſums laid out in 
ſupporting thatinſtitution, had been beſtowed towards 
promoting the practice of inoculation of the ſmall- 
pox among the poor, that not only more uſeful lives 
had been ſaved, but the practice, ere now, ,render- 
ed quite univerſal in this. iſland. It is not to be 
imagined what effect example and a little money 
will have on the poor; yet, if left to themſelves, 
they would go on for ever in the old way, withon: 
thinking of any improvement. We only mean 
this as a hint to the humane and public-ſpirited. 
Should ſuch a ſcheme be approved, a proper plan 
might eaſily be laid down for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring 
about, and often, by the ſelfiſh views and miſcon- 
duct of thoſe entruſted with the execution of them, 
fail of anſwering the noble purpoſes for which they 
were deſigned; we ſhall 2 — point out ſome 
other method by which the benefits of inoculation 
may be extended to the poor. 

There is no doubt but inoculators will daily be- 
come more numerous. We would therefore have 
every pariſh in Britain to allow one of them a ſmall 
annual  falary for inoculating all the children of 
the parith at a proper age. This might be done 
at a very trifling expence, and it would enable 
every one to enjoy the benefit of this ſalutary in- 
vention. 

Twa 
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Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progreſs 
of inoculation. The one is a wiſh to put the evil 
day as far off as poſſible. This is a principle in our 
nature; and as inoculation ſeems rather to be antici- 
pating a future evil, it is no wonder mankind. are fo 
averſe to it. But this objection is ſufficiently anſwered 
by the ſucceſs. Who in his ſenſes would not prefer 
a leſſer evil tg-day to a greater to-morrow, provided 
they were equally certain? | 

The other obſtacle is the fear of reflections. This 
has a very great weight with the bulk of mankind. 
Should the child die, they think the world would 
blame them. This they cannot bear. Here lies 
the difficulty; and, till that be removed, inoculation 
will make but ſmall progreſs. Nothing however 
can remove it but cuſtom. Make the practice faſhi- 
onable, and all objections will ſoon vaniſh. It is 
faſhion alone that has led the multitude fince the 
beginning of the world, and will lead them to the 
end. We muſt therefore call upon the more en- 
lightened part of mankind to ſet a pattern to the reſt. 
Their example, though it may for ſome time meet 
with oppoſition, will at length prevail. 

Iam aware of an objection to this practice from 
the expence with which it may be attended: this 
is eaſily obviated. We do not mean that every 
pariſh ought to employ a Suttor. or a Dimſdale as 
inoculators. Theſe have by their ſucceſs already 
recommended themſelves to crowned heads, and 
are beyond the vulgar reach; but have not others 
an equal chance to ſucceed? They certainly have. 
Let them make the ſame trial, and the difficulties 
wil ſoon vaniſh. There is not a pariſh, and hardly 
a village in Britain, deſtitute of ſome perſon who can 
bleed. But this is a far more difficult operation, and 
=" zag both more ſkill and dexterity than inocu- 
ation. | 
The perſons to whom we would chiefly recom- 
mend the performance of this operation are the 
clergy. Moſt of them know ſomething of medi- 
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cine. Almoſt all of them bleed, and can order 2 
purge, which are all the qualifications neceſſary 
for the practice of inoculation. The prieſts among 
the leſs enlightened Indians perform this office, and 
why ſhould a Chriſtian teacher think himſelf aboye 
it? Surely the bodies of men, as well as their ſouls, 
merit a part of the paſtor's care; at leaſt the greateſt 
Teacher who ever appeared among men, ſeems to 
have thought ſo. | 

Should all other methods fail, we would recom- 
mend it to parents to perform the operation them- 
ſelves. Let them take any method of communicat 
ing the diſeaſe they pleaſe; provided the ſubjects be 
healthy, and of a proper age, they will ſeldom fail to 
ſucceed to their wiſh. We have known many inſtances 
even of mothers performing the operation, and never 
ſo much as heard of one bad confequence. A plan- 
ter in one of the Weſt India iſlands is ſaid to have 
inoculated, with his own hand, in one year, three 
hundred of his ſlaves, who, notwithſtanding the 
warmth of the climate, and other unfavourable cir- 
cumſtances, all did well. Common mechanics have 
often, to my knowledge, performed the operation 
with as good ſucceſs as phyſicians. We do not 
however mean to diſcourage thoſe who have it in 
their power, from employing people of {kill to inocu- 
late their children, and attend them while under the 
diſeaſe ; but only to ſhew, that where ſuch cannot be 
had, the operation ought not upon that account to 


Inſtead of multiplying arguments to recommend 
this practice, ſays Dr. Buchan, I ſhall mention the 
method which I took with my own ſon, then an on. 
Iy child. After giving him two gentle purges, | 
ordered the nurſe to =. a bit of thread which had 
been previouſly wet with freſh matter from a pock 
and to lay it upon his arm, covering it with a piec 
of ſticking platter. This remained on fix or ſeven 
days, till it was rubbed off by accident. At the uſual 
time the ſmall-pox made their appearance, and wer 
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exceedingly favourable. Surely this, which is all 
that is generally neceſſary, may be done without any 
{kill in medicine. 

We have been the more full on this ſubject be- 
cauſe the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended 
to ſociety by any other means than making the 
practice general. While it is confined to a few, 
it muſt prove hurtful to the whole. By means of 
it the contagion is ſpread, and is communicated to 
many who might otherwiſe never have had the diſ- 
eaſe, Accordingly it is found that nearly the ſame 
number die of the ſmall-pox now as before inocula- 
tion was introduced; and this important diſcovery, 
by which alone more lives might be ſaved than by all 
the endeavours of the Faculty, is in a great meaſure 
loſt by its benefits not being extended to the whole 
community, 

The ſpring and autumn have been uſually reckoned 
the — proper ſeaſons for inoculation, on account 
of the weather being then moſt temperate; but it 
ought to be conſidered that theſe are generally the 
moſt unhealthy ſeaſons of the whole year. Un- 
doubtedly the beſt preparation for the diſeaſe is a 
previous good ſtate of health. We have always obſerv- 
ed that children in particular are moſt ſickly towards 
the end of ſpring and autumn than at any other time 
of the year. On this account, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of cool air, we would propoſe winter as the 
moſt proper ſeaſon for inoculation; thaugh, on every 
ns, the ſpring would ſeem to be pre- 
erable. 

The moſt proper age for inoculation is between 
three and five. Many approve of inoculating on the 
breaſt, and where no circumſtances forbid this practice, 
we have no objection to it. Children, however, are 
more liable to convulſions at this time than afterwards ; 
belides, the anxiety of the mother or nurſe, ſhould 
the child be in danger, would not fail to heighten it 


by ſpoiling the milk. 
12 Children 
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Children who have conſtitutional diſeaſes, muſt 
nevertheleſs be inoculated. It will often mend 
the habit of body; but ought to be _—_— 
at a time when they are moſt healthy. Accidental] 
diſeaſes ſhould always be removed before inocula- 
tion. | 

It is generally thought neceſſary to regulate the diet 


for ſome time before the diſeaſe be communicated, 


In children, however, great alteration in diet is ſel- 
dom neceſſary, their food being commonly of the 
moſt {imple and wholeſome kind, as milk, water pap, 
weak broths, bread, light pudding, mild roots, and 
white meats. 

But children who have been accuſtomed to a richer 
diet, who are of a groſs habit, or abound with bad 
humours, ought to be put upon a ſpare diet before 
they are inoculated. Their God ſhould be of a light 
cooling nature, and their drink whey, butter-milk, 
and ſuch like. 

We would recommend no other medicinal pre- 
paration but two or three mild purges, which ought 
to be ſuited to the age and ſtrength of the patient. 
The ſucceſs of inoculators does not depend on the 
preparation of their patients, but on their manage- 
ment of them white under the diſeaſe. Their conſtant 
care is to keep them cool, and their bodies gently 
open, by which means the fever is kept low, and 
the eruption greatly lefſened. The danger is ſeldom 
great when the puſtules are few; and their number 
is generally in proportion to the fever which precedes 
and attends the eruption. Hence the chief ſecret 
of inoculation confiſts in regulating the eruptive 
fever, which generally may be — ſufficiently low by 
the methocis mentioned above. 

The regimen during the diſeaſe is in all reſpects 
the ſame, as under the natural ſmall-pox. The pa- 
tient m'aſt be kept cool, his diet ſhould be light, and 
his dr mk weak and diluting, &c. Should any bad 
ſymp toms appear, which is ſeldom the caſe, they 


muſſt be treated in the ſame way as directed in the 
natural 
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natural ſmall-pox. Purging is not leſs neceſſary 
after the ſmall-pox by inoculation, than in the 
natural way, and ought by no means to be neg- 


lected. 
OF THE MEASLES. 


THE meaſles appeared in Europe about the ſame 
time with the ſmall-pox, and have a great affinity to 
that diſeaſe. They both came from the ſame quarter 
of the world, are both infectious, and ſeldom attack 
the ſame perſon more than once. The meaſles are 
moſt common in the ſpring ſeaſon, and generally diſ- 
appear in ſummer. The diſeaſe itſelf, when properly 
managed, ſeldom proves fatal; but its conſequences 
are 5 2 very troubleſome. 

This diſeaſe, like the ſmall-pox, proceeds from 
infection, and is more or leſs dangerous according to 
the conſtitution of the patient, the ſeaſon of the year, 
the climate, &c. 

The meaſles, like other fevers, are preceded by 
alternate fits of heat and cold, with ſickneſs and loſs 
of appetite. The tongue is white, but generally 
moiſt, There is a ſhort cough, a heavineſs of the 
head and eyes, drowlineſs, and a running at the 
noſe. Sometimes indeed the cough does not come 
before the eruption has appeared. There is an in- 
fammation and heat in the eyes, accompanied with 
a defluction of ſharp rheum, and great acuteneſs of 
ſenſation, ſo that they cannot bear the light without 
pain. The eye-lids frequently ſwell ſo as to occa- 
ton blindneſs. The patient generally complains of 
bis throat; and a vomiting or looſeneſs fon pre- 
cedes the eruption. The ſtools in children are com- 
monly greenith ; they complain of an itching of the 
kin, and are remarkably peeviſh. Bleeding at the 
noſe is common, both before and in the progreſs of 
the diſeaſe. | : 

About 
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About the fourth day, ſmall ſpots, reſembling 
flea-bites, appear, firſt upon the face, then upon the 
breaſt, and afterwards upon the extremities ; theſe 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the — by their 
ſcarcely riſing above the ſkin. The fever, cough, 
and difficulty of breathing, inſtead of being removed 
by the eruption, as in the ſmall-pox, are rather in- 
creaſed, but the vomiting generally ceaſes. 

About the fixth or ſeventh day from the time of 
ſickening, the meaſles begin to turn pale on the face, 
and afterwards on the body; ſo that by the ninth 
day they entirely diſappear. The fever, however, 
and the difficulty of breathing, often continue, eſpe- 
cially if the patient has been kept upon too hot a re- 
gimen Peteciæ, or purple ſpots, may likewiſe be 
occaſioned by this error. 

A violent looſeneſs ſometimes ſucceeds the 
meaſles; in which caſe the patient's life is in 
imminent danger. 

Such as die of the meaſles generally expire about 
the ninth day from the invaſion, and are commonly 
carried off by a peripneumony, or inflammation of 
the lungs. 

The moſt favourable ſymptoms are, a moderate 
looſeneſs, a moiſt ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge ot 
urine. 

When the eruption ſuddenly falls in, and the pa- 
tient is ſeized with a delirium, he is in the greateſt 
danger. If the meaſles turn too ſoon of a pale colour, 
it is an unfavourable ſymptom, as are alſo great 
weakneſs, vomiting, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty 0! 
ſwallowing. Purple or black ſpots appearing among 
the meaſles are very unfavourable. When a con- 
tinual cough, with hoarſeneſs, ſucceeds the diſeaſe, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect an approaching conſump- 
tion of the lungs. 

Our buſineſs in this diſeaſe is to aſſiſt nature, by 
proper cordials, in throwing out the eruption, if her 
efforts be too languid ; but when they are too vio. 


tent they muſt be reſtrained by evacuations, and cool 
diluting 
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diluting liquors, &c. We ought likewiſe to endea- 
your to appeaſe the moſt urgent ſymptoms, as the 
cough, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of breathing. 

The cool regimen is neceſſary here as well as in 
the ſmall pox. The food too muſt be light, and the 


| Wl drink diluting. Acids, however, do not anſwer fo 
well in the meaſles as in the ſmall-pox, as they tend 

to exaſperate the cough. Small-beer likewiſe, though 
i Wl good drink in the ſmall-pox, is here improper. 
„Tze moſt ſuitable liquors are decoctions of liquorice 
h WF with marſh-mallow roots and ſarſaparilla, infuſions 
r, of lineſeed or of the flowers of elder, balm-tea, cla- 
© Wl rified-whey, barley-water, and ſuch like. Theſe, 
Wh it the patient be coſtive, may be ſweetened with 
de honey; or if that ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, 

a little manna may occaſionally be added to them. 
he The meaſles being an inflammatory difeaſe, with- 
in 


out any critical diſcharge of matter, as in the ſmall- 
pox, bleeding is commonly neceſſary, efpecially when 
ut Wi the fever runs high, with difficulty of breathing, and 
ily Wl great oppreſſion of breaſt. But if the diſeaſe be of a 
mild kind, bleeding may be omitted. | 
Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
ate water both tends to abate the violence of the fever, 
rand to promote the eruption. ; 
The patient is often greatly relieved by vomit- 
Pa-: ing. When there is a tendency this way, it ought 
to be promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or 
ul, oy weak camomile-tea, 
When the cough is very troubleſome, with dryneſs 
of the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the patient 
may hold his head over the ſteam of warm water, 
ond draw the ſteam into his lungs. | . 
He may likewiſe lick a little ſpermaceti and ſugar- 
candy pounded together; or take now and then a 
poonful of the oil of ſweet almonds, with ſugar- 
cindy diſſolved in it. Theſe will ſoften the throat, 
ud relieve the tickling cough. 
It, at the turn of the — the fever aſſumes new 
"our, and there appears great danger of * 
e 
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the patient muſt be bled according to his ſtrength, 
and bliſtering-plaſters a with a view to pre- 
vent the load from being thrown on the lungs, where, 
if an inflammation ſhould fix-itſelf, the patient's life 
will be in imminent danger. 

In caſe the meaſles ſhould ſuddenly diſappear, it 
will be neceſſary to purſue the ſame method which 
we have recommended when the ſmall-pox recede, 
The patient muſt be ſupported with wine and cor- 
dials. Bliſtering-plaſters muſt be applied to the legs 
and arms, and the body rubbed all over with warm 
flannels.W arm poultices may likewiſe be applied to 
the feet and palms of the hands. 

When purple or black ſpots appear, the patient's 
drink ſhould be ſharpened with ſpirits of vitriol ; and 
if the putrid ſymptoms increaſe, the Peruvian bark 
muſt be.adminiſtered in the ſame manner as directed 
in the ſmall-pox. | 

Opiates are ſometimes neceſſary, but ſhould never 
be given except in caſes of extreme reſtleſſneſs, a 
violent looſeneſs, or when the cough is very trouble- 
fome. For children, the ſyrup of pdppies is ſuff 
cient. A tea ſpoonful or two may be occaſionlly 
given, according to the patient's age, or the violence 
of the ſymptoms. | 

After the meaſles are gone off, the patient ought 
to be purged. This may be conducted in the ſame 
manner as directed in the ſmall-pox. 

If a violent looſeneſs ſucceeds the meaſles, it may 
be checked by taking for ſome days a gentle doſe 0 
rhubarb in the morning, and an opiate over night; 
but if theſe do not remove it, bleeding will ſeldo 
fail to have the effect. 

Patients recovering after the meaſles ſhould be 
careful what they eat or drink. Their food fo 
ſome time ought to be light, and in ſmall quantities 
and their drink diluting, and rather of an opening 
nature, as butter-milk, wn and ſuch like. 


They ought alſo to beware of expoſing themſelve 
to 
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too much to the cold air, leſt a ſuffocating catarrh, 
an aſthma, or a conſumption of the lungs ſhould 
enſue, | 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and 
other ſymptoms of conſumption, remain after the 
meaſles, ſmall quantities of blood may be frequently 
let at proper intervals, as the patient's ſtrength and 
conſtitution will permit. He ought likewiſe to drink 


aſs's milk, to remove to a free air, if in a large town, 


and to ride daily on horſeback. He muſt keep cloſe 
to a diet of milk and vegetables; and laſtly, if 
theſe do not ſucceed; let him remove to a warmer 
climate. 
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CHAFP. U. 


Of the Laborious, the Sedentary, and 
the Studious. 


— — 


HAT men are expoſed to particular diſeaſes from 
the occupations which they follow, is a fact well 
known ; but to remedy this evil is a matter of ſome 
dificulty,. Moſt people are under the neceſſity of fol. 
lowing thoſe employments to which they have been 
bred, whether they be favourable to health or not. 
For this reaſon, inſtead of inveighing, in a general 
way, as ſome authors have done, againſt thoſe occu- 
pations which are hurtful to health, we ſhall endea- 
vour to point out the circumſtances in each of them 
from which the danger chiefly ariſes, and to propoſe 
the moſt rational methods of preventing it. 
Chymiſts, founders, forgers, glaſs-makers, and 


. ſeveral other artiſts, are hurt by the unwholeſome air 


which they are obliged to breathe. This air is not 
only loaded with the noxious exhalations ariſing from 
metals and minerals, but is ſo charged with phlogiſton, 
as to be rendered unfit for expanding the lungs ſuſh- 
ciently, and anſwering the other important purpoſes 
of reſpiration. Hence proceed aſthmas, coughs, and 
conſumptions of the lungs, ſo incident to perſons who 
tollow theſe employments. 

To prevent ſuch conſequences, as far as poſlible, 
the places where theſe occupations are carried on, 
ought to be conſtrutted in ſuch a manner as to dil 
charge the ſmoke and other exhalations, and admit a 
tree current of freſh air. Such artiſts ought never to 


continue long at work; and when they give over, 


they ſhould ſuffer themſelves to cool gradually, and 
put on their clothes before they go into the open att. 
They ought never to drink large quantities of cold, 


weak, or watery liquors, while their bodies are hot, 
nor 
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nor to indulge in raw fruits, ſallads, or any thing that 
cold on the ſtomach. 

Miners, and all who work under ground, are like- 
wiſe hurt by unwholeſome air. The air, by its ſtag- 
nation in deep mines, not only loſes its proper ſpring 
and other qualities neceſſary for reſpiration, but is 
often loaded with ſuch noxious exhalations as to 
become a moſt deadly poiſon. | 

The two kinds of air which prove moſt deſtructive 
to miners, are what they call the fire damp, and the 
choke damp. In both caſes the air becomes a poiſon 
by its being loaded with phlogiſton. The danger from 
the former may be obviated by making it explode be- 
foie it accumulates in too great quantities; and the 
latter may be generally carried off by promoting a free 
circulation of air in the mine. | 

Miners are not only hurt by unwholeſome air, but 
likewiſe by the particles of metal which adhere to 
their ſkin, clothes, &c. Theſe are abſorbed, or taken 
up into the body, and occaſion palſies, vertigos, and 
other nervous atfections, which often prove fatal. 
Fallopius obſerves, that thoſe who work in mines of 
mercury ſeldom live above three or four years, Lead, 
and [everal other metals, are likewiſe very pernicious 
to the health. | 

Miners ought never to go to work faſting, nor to 
continue too long at work. Their food ought to be 
nourithing, and their liquor generous : nothing more 
certainly hurts them than living too low. They ſhould 
by all means avoid coſtiveneſs. This may be done 
either by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking a ſuth- 
cient quantity of ſallad oil. Oil not only opens the 
body, but ſheathes and defends the inteſtines from 
the ill effects of metals. All who work in mines or 
metals ought to wath carefully, and to change their 
clothes as ſoon as they give over working. Nothing 
would tend to preſerve the health of ſuch people more 
han a ſtrict, and almoſt religious regard to cleanlineſs. 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, ſmelters, makers of 
white Jead, and many others who work in metals, are 
KS. liable 
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liable to the ſame diſeaſes as miners; and ought ta 
obſerve the ſame directions for avoiding them. 

Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work 
in putrid animal ſubſtances, are likewiſe liable to ſuf. 
fer from the unwholeſome ſmells or effluvia of theſe 
bodies. They ought to pay the ſame regard to cleanli- 
neſs as miners; and when they are affected withneuſea, 
ſickneſs, or indigeſtion, we would adviſe them to take 
a vomit or a gentle purge. Such ſubſtances ought 
always to be manufactured as ſoon as poſſible. When 
long kept they not only become unwholefome to thoſe 
who manufacture them, but alſo to the people who 
tive in the neighbourhood. Os 

It would greatly exceed the limit of this part of 
our ſubject, to ſpecify the diſcaſes peculiar to perſons 
of every occupation; we ſhall therefore conſider man- 
kind under the general claſſes of the Laborious, Se- 
dentary, and Studious, 


THE LARORIOUS. 


Though thoſe who follow laborious employments 
are in general the moſt healthy of mankind, yet the 
nature of their occupations, and the places where 
they are carried on, expoſe them more particularly to 
ſome diſeaſes. Huſbandmen, for example, are expoſed 
to all the viciſſitudes of the weather, which, in this 
country, are often very great and ſudden, and occa- 
ſton cold, coughs, quinhes, rheumatiſms, fevers, and 
other acute diſorders. They are likewiſe forced to 
work hard, and often to carry burdens above their 
ſtrength, which, by overſtraining the veſſel, occalion 
aſthmas, ruptures, pleuriſies, &c. 

Thoſe who labour without doors are often afflicted 
with intermitting fevers or agues, occaſioned by the 
frequent viciſſit: des of heat and cold, poor living, 
had water, fitting or lying on the damp ground, even- 
ing dews, night air, &c. to which they are frequent) 
expoſed. | 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, 
&c. arc obliged to draw in the air with much 9 
orce 
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ſorce, and alſo to keep their lungs diſtended with 
more violence than neceſſary for common reſpira- 
tion; by this means the tender veſſels of the lungs 
are overſtretched, and often burſt, inſomuch that 
a ſpitting of blood or fever enſues. Hippocrates 
mentions an inſtance to this purpoſe, of a man, who, 
upon a wager, carried an aſs; but was ſoon after 
ſeized with a fever, a vomitting of blood, and a rup- 
ture. 

Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effect of 
mere lazineſs, which prompts people to do more at 
once than what ſhould be done at twice. Sometimes 
it proceeds from vanity or emulation. Hence it is, 
that the ſtrongeſt men are moſt commonly hurt by 
heavy burdens, hard labour, or feats of activity. It 
is rare to find one who boaſts of his ſtrength without 
a rupture, a ſpitting of blood, or ſome other difeaſe, 
which he reaps as the fruit of his folly. One would 
imagine the daily inſtances we have of the fatal ef- 
fects of carrying great weights, running, wreſtling, 
and the like, would be ſufficient to prevent ſuch 
practices, 

There are indeed ſome employments which neceſ- 
farily require a great exertion of ſtrength ; as porters, 
blackſmiths, carpenters, &c. None ought to follow 
theſe trades but men of ſtrong body; and they ſhould 
never exert their ſtrength to the utmoſt, nor work 
too long. When the muſcles are violently ſtrained, 
frequent reſt is neceſſary, in order that they may re- 
cover their tone; without this the ſtrentgh and conſti- 
tution will ſoon be worn out, and a premature old 
age be induced. | 

The erifipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a diſeaſe 
very incident to the laborious. It is occaſioned by 
whatever gives a ſudden check to the perſpiration, 
as drinking cold water when the body is warm, wet 
feet, keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying on the 
damp ground, &c. It is impoſſible tor thoſe who la- 
bour without doors always to guard againſt theſe in- 
fonventences ; but it is known from experience, that 
their 
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their ill conſequences might often be prevented hy 
proper care. 

The iliac paſſion, the colic, and other complaints 
of the bowels, are often occaſioned by the ſame 
cauſes as the eriſipelas; but they may likewiſe pro- 
ceed from flatulent and indigeſtible food. Labourers 
generally eat unfermented bread, made of peas, 
beans, rye, and other windy Em They alſo 
devour great qantities of unripe fruits, baked, ſtewed, 
or raw, with various kinds of roots and herbs, upon 
which they often drink ſour milk, ſtale ſmall beer, 
or the like. Such a mixture cannot fail to fill the 
bowels with wind, and occaſion diſeaſes of thoſe 
parts. 

Inflammations, whitloes, and other diſeaſes of the 
extremities, are likewiſe common among thoſe who 
labour without doors, Theſe diſeaſes are often attri- 
buted to venom, or ſome kind of poiſon : but they 
generally proceed either from ſudden heat after cold, 
or the contrary. When labourers, milk-maids, &c. 
come from the field, cold or wet, they run to the fire, 
and often plunge their hands in warm water, by 
which means the blood and other humours in thoſe 
parts. are ſuddenly expanded, and, the veſſels not 
yielding ſo quickly, a ſtrangulation happens, and an 
inflammation or a mortification enſues. 

When ſuch perſons come home cold they ought to 
keep at a diſtance from the fire for ſome time, to waſh 
their hands in cold water, and rub them well with a 
dry cloth. It ſometimes happens, that people are ſo 
benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of the 
uſe of their limbs. In this caſe the only remedy is 
to rub the. parts with ſnow, or, where it cannot be 
had, with cold water. If they be held near the fire, 
or plunged into warm water, a mortification wall ge- 
nerally enſue. 

Labourers in the hot ſeaſon are apt to lie down and 
fleep in the ſun. This practice is ſo dangerous, that 
they often awake in a burning fever. Theſe arent 
fevers, which prove fo fatal about the end of ſummer 

an 
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and beginning of autumn, are frequently occaſioned 
by this means. When labourers leave off work, which 
they ought always to do during the heat of the day, 
they ſhould go home, or at leaſt get under ſome cover 
where they may repoſe themſelves in ſafety. 

Many people follow their employments in the 
felds from morning till night, without eating any 
thing. This cannot fail to hurt their health. How- 
ever homely their fare be, they ought to have it at 

regular times; and the harder they work, the more 
| frequently they ſhould eat. If the humours be not 
frequently repleniſhed with freſh nouriſhment, they 
ſoon become putrid, and produce fevers of the very 
worſt kind. 

Many peaſants are extremely careleſs with reſpe& 
to what they eat or drink, and often, through mere 
indolence, uſe unwholeſome food, when they might, 
for the ſame expence, have that which is wholeſome. 
In ſome parts of Britain, the peaſants are too careleſs 
even to take the trouble of drefling their own victuals. 
Such people would live upon one meal a-day in indo- 
lence, rather than labour, though it were to procure 
them the greateſt affluence. 

Fevers of a very bad kind are often. occaſioned 
among labourers by poor living. When the body is 
not ſufficiently nouriſhed, the humours become viti- 
ated, and the ſolids weak; from whence the moſt 
fatal conſequences enſue. Poor living is likewiſe 
productive of many of thoſe cutaneous diſeaſes ſo fre- 
quent among the lower claſs of people. It is remark- 
able that cattle, when pinched in their food, are 
generally affected with diſeaſes of the ſkin, which 
ſeldom fail to diſappear when they are put upon a 
good paſture. This ſhews how much a good ſtate 
of the humours depends upon a ſufficient quantity of 
proper nouriſhment. 

Poverty not only occaſions, but aggravates, many 
of the diſeaſes of the laborious. Few of them have 
much foreſight; and, if they had, it is ſeldom in their 
power to fave any thing. They are glad to make - 
ſhift 
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ſhift to live from day to day; and when any diſeaſ- to 


overtakes them, they are miſerable indeed. Here the bu 
godlike virtue of charity ought always to exert itſelf, 
To relieve the induſtrious poor in diſtreſs, is ſurely ple 
the moſt exalted act of religion and humanity. They Ing 
alone, who are witneſſes of thoſe ſcenes of calamity, or 
can form a notion of what numbers periſh in diſeaſes, int 
for want of proper aſſiſtance, and even for want of pu 
the neceſſaries of life. not 
L:bourers are often hurt by a fooliſh emulation, Our 
which prompts them to vie with one another, til! OUS 
they overheat themſelves to ſuch a degree as to oc- MM tio: 
caſic a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as mal 
wantonly throw away their lives in this manner, de- 8 
ſerve to be looked upon in no better light than ſelf- get! 
murderers. thei 
The office of a ſoldier, in time of war, may be eve! 
ranked among the laborious employments. Soldiers 10: 
ſuffer many hardſhips from the inclemency of ſeaſons, Vo 
long marches, bad proviſions, hunger, watching, un- dilu 
wholeſome climates, bad water, &c. Theſe occaſion whe 
fevers, fluxes, rheumatiſms, and other fatal diſeaſes, tor 
which generally do greater execution than the ſword, B 
eſpecially when campaigns are continued too late in ho 
the ſeaſon. A few weeks of cold rainy weather will {MW Liſio 
often prove more fatal than an engagement. ſcurs 
Thoſe who have command of armies ſhould take matt 
care that their ſoldiers be well clothed and well fed. cann 
They ought alſo to finiſh their campaigns in due ſea- Wil =" 
ſon, and to provide their men with dry and well-aired beſto 
winter quarters. Theſe rules, taking care, at the ſame ln ots 
time, to keep the fick at a proper diſtance from thoſe Will * le: 
in health, would tend greatly to preſerve the lives of I Ums 
the ſoldicry. the | 
Sailors may alſo be numbered among the labo- With 
rious. Thev undergo great hardſhips from change tae {| 
of climate, the violence of the weather, hard labour, Wl Mae 
bad proviſions, &c. Sailors are of ſo great importance . Sta 
both to the trade and ſafety of this kingdom, that the 
too ar 
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too much pains can never be beſtowed in pointing 
dut the means of preſerving their lives. 

One great ſource of the diſeaſes of ſea- faring peo- 
ple is exceſs. When they get on ſhore, after hav- 
ing been long at ſea, without regard to the climate, 
or their own conſtitutions, they plunge headlong 
into all manner of riot, and often perſiſt till a fever 
puts an end to their lives. Thus intemperance, and 
not the climate, is often the cauſe why ſo many of 
our brave ſailors die on foreign coaſts. Such people 
ought not to live too low; but they will find modera- 
tion the beſt defence againit fevers and many other 
maladies. 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid ſometimes 
getting wet. When this happens, they ſhould change 
their clothes as ſoon as they are relieved, and take 
every method to reſtore the perſpiration. They 
ſhould not, in this caſe, make too free with ſpirits 
or other ſtrong liquors, but ſhould rather drink them 
diluted with warm water, and go immediately to bed, 
_ a ſound ſleep and a gentle ſweat would ſet all 
to rights. 

Bit the health of ſailors ſuffers moſt from un- 
wholeſome food. The conſtant uſe of ſalted pro- 
viſions vitiates their humours, and occaſions the 
ſcurvy, and other obſtinate maladies. It is no eaſy 
matter to prevent this diſeaſe in long voyages; yet we 
cannot = thinking, that much might be done to- 
Vards effecting fo defirable an end, were due pains 
| WH beſtowed for that purpoſe. For example, various 
roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long time 
at ſea, as onions, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, 
tamarinds, apples, &c. When truits cannot be kept, 
the juices of them, either freſh or fermented, may. 
With theſe all the drink, and even the food of 
tne ſhip's company, ought to be acidulated in long 
voyages. 

Stale bread and beer likewiſe contribute to vitiate 
me humours. Flour will keep for a long time on 
board, of which freſh bread might frequently be 

No. 3. L made. 
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made. Malt too might be kept, and infuſed with 
boiling water at any time. This liquor, when drank 
even in form of wort is very wholeſome, and is found 
to be an antidote againſt the ſcurvy. Small wines 
and cider might likewiſe be plentifully laid in; and 
ſhould they turn ſour, they would till be uſeful as 
vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote againſt diſeaſes, 
and ſhould be uſed by all travellers, eſpecially at ſea. 
It may either be mixed with the water they drink, 
or taken in their food. 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewiſe 
to be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. 
Freſh broths made of portable ſoup, and puddings 
made of peas or other vegetables, ought to be uſed 
plentifully. Many other things will readily occur to 
people converſant in theſe matters, which would 
tend to preſerve the health of that brave and uſeful 
ſet of men. 

We have reaſon to believe, if due attention were 
paid to the diet, air, clothing, and above all things 
to the cleanlineſs of ſea-faring people, they would be 
the moſt healthy ſet of men in the world ; but when 
theſe are neglected, the very reverſe will happen. 

The beſt medical antidote that we can recommend 
to ſailors or ſoldiers on foreign coaſts, eſpecially 
where dampneſs prevails, is the Peruvian bark. 
This will often prevent fevers, and other fatal dil- 
eaſes. About a drachm of it may be chewed every 
day; or if this ſhould prove diſagreeable, an ounce 
of bark, with half an ounce of orange peel, and two 
drachms of ſnake-root coarſely powdered,. may be 
intuſed for two or three days in an Engliſh quart of 
brandy, and half a wine glaſs of it taken twice or 
thrice a-day, when the ſtomach is empty. This has 
been found to be an excellent antidote againſt fluxes, 
putrid, intermitting, and other fevers, in unhealthy 
climates. It is not material in what form this me- 
dicine is taken. It may either be infuſed in water, 
wine, or ſpirits, as recommended above, or made 
into an electuary with ſyrup of lemons, oranges, or 
the like. THE 
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THE SEDENTARY, 


Though nothing can be more contrary to the 
nature of man than a ſedentary life, yet this claſs 
comprehends by far the greater part of the ſpecies. 
Almoſt the whole female world, and in manufactur- 
ing countries the major part of the males, may be 
reckoned ſedentary. | 

Agriculture, the firſt and moſt healthful of all em- 
ployments, is now followed by few who are able to 
carry on any other buſineſs. But thoſe who imagine 
that the culture of the earth is not ſufficient to employ 
all its inhabitants, are greatly miſtaken. An antient 
Roman, we are told, could maintain his family from 
the produce of one acre of ground. So might a mo- 
dern Britain, if he would be content to live like a 
Roman. This ſhews what an immenſe increaſe of in- 
habitants Britain might admit of, and all of them live 
by the culture of the ground. 

Agriculture is the great ſource of domeſtic riches. 
Where it is neglected, whatever wealth may be im- 
ported from abroad, poverty and miſery will abound 
at home. Such is, and ever will be, the fluctuating 
ſtate of trade and manufactures, that thouſands of 
people may be in full employment to-day and in beg- 
gary to-morrow. This can never happen to thoſe who 
cultivate the ground. They can eat the fruit of their 
labour, and can always by induſtry obtain, at leaſt, 
the neceſſaries of life. 

Though ſedentary employments are neceſſary, yet 
there ſeems to be no reaſon why any perſon thould be 
confined for life to theſe alone. Were ſuch employ- 
nents intermixed with the more active and laborious, 
they would never do hurt. It is conſtant confine- 
ment that ruins the health. A man may not be 
hurt by ſitting five or ſix hours a-day ; but it he is ob- 
1. to ſit ten or twelve, he will ſoon become diſ- 
raled. ö ; | 
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But it is not want of exerciſe alone which hurt; 


ſedentary people ; they likewiſe ſuffer from the con- of 
fined air which they breathe. It is very common to 
ſee ten or a dozen tailors, or ſtay-makers, for exam- W. 
ple, crowded into one ſmall apartment, where there fre 
is hardly room for one perſon to breathe freely. In pre 
this ſituation they generally continue for many hours for. 
at a time, often with the addition of ſeveral candles, the 
which tend likewiſe to waſte the air, and render it cel 
lefs fit for reſpiration, Air that is breathed repeatedly fail 
becomes unfit for expanding the lungs. This is one and 
cauſe o the phthiſical cough, and other complaints 8 
of the b eaſt, ſo incident to ſedentary artificers. on! 

Even the perſpiration from a great number of per- whi 
ſons pent up together, renders the air unwholeſome, rene 
The danger from this quarter will be greatly increaſed mal 


if any of them happen to have bad lungs or to be alto 
otherwiſe diſeaſed, Thoſe who fit near him, being WM ſtag 
forced to breathe the ſame air, can hardly fail to be fron 
infected. It would be a rare thing, however, to find blot 
a dozen ſedentary people all in good health. The «mo 
danger of crowding them together mult therefore be A 
evident to every one. k of cl 
Many of thoſe who follow ſedentary employments Pine 
are conſtantly in a bending poſture, as ſhoe-makers, on a 
tailors, cutlers, &c, Such a ſitutation is extremely WI iter 
hurtful. A bending poſture obſtructs all the vital obie 
motions, and of courſe muſt deſtroy the health. Ac- ret 
cordingly we find ſuch artificers generally complain- A 
ing of. indigeſtions, flatulences, head-achs, pains hr. 

of the breaſt, &c. 
The aliment in ſedentary people, inſtead of being 
puſhed forwards by an erect poſture, and the action 
of the muſcles, is in a manner confined in the bowe!s. 
Hence indigeſtions, cofiiveneſs, wind, and other 
hypochondriacal affettions, the conſtant companions 
ot the ſedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can 
be duly performed where exerciſe is wanting; and 
when the matter which ought to be diſcharged in 
this way is retained too long in the body, it 3 
ave 
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have bad effects, as it is taken up again into the maſs 
of humours. 

A bending poſture is likewiſe hurtful to the lungs. 
When this organ is comprefled, the air cannot have 
free acceſs into all its parts, ſo as to expand them 

roperly. Hence tubercles, adheſions, &c. are 
formed, which often end in conſumptions. Beſides, 
the proper action of the lungs being abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for making good blood; when that organ 
fails, the humours ſoon become umverſally depraved, 
and the whole conſtitution goes to wreck, _ 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by preſſure 
on the bowels, but alſo on the inferior extremities, 
which obſtrutts the circulation in theſe parts, and 
renders them weak and feehle. Thus tailors, thoe- 
makers, &c. frequently loſe the uſe of their legs 
altogether : beſides, the blood and humours are, by 
ſtagnation, vitiated, and the perſpiration obſtructed ; 
from whence proceed the ſcab, ulcerous ſores, foul 
blotches, and other cutaneous diſeaſes fo common 
among ſedentary artificers. 

A bad figure of body is a very common conſequence 
of cloſe application to ſedentary employments. The 
(pine, for example, by being continually bent, puts 
on a crooked ſhape, and generally remains ſo ever 
ater, But a bad figure of body has already been 
obterved to be hurtful to health, as the vital functions 
are thereby impeded. 

A ſedentary life ſeldom fails to occaſion an univer- 
ſal relaxation of the ſolids. This is the great ſource 
tom whence moſt of the diſeaſes of ſedentary peo- 
ple flow. The ſcrophula, conſumption, hyſterics, 
and nervous diſeaſes, now ſo common, were very lit- 
le knowh in this country before ſedentary artificers 
became ſo numerous; and they are very little known 
fill among ſuch of our people as follow active em- 
poyments without doors, though in great towns at 
> two thirds of the inhabitants are afflicted with 

iem. 

lt is very difficult to remedy thoſe evils, becauſe 
many 
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many who have been accuſtomed to a ſedentary life, 
like ricketty children, loſe all inclination for exerciſe, 
we ſhall, however, throw out a few hints with re. 
ſpect to the moſt likely means for preſerving the health 
of this uſeful ſet of people, which ſome of them, we 
hope, will be wiſe enough to take. 

It has been already obſerved that ſedentary artif. 
cers are often hurt by their bending poſture. They 
ought therefore to ſtand or fit as erect as the nature of 
their employments will permit. They ſhould likewiſe 
change their poſture frequently, and ſhould never fit 
too long at a time, but leave oft work, and walk, 
ride, run, or do any thing that will promote the vital 
functions. 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too little 
time for exerciſe ; yet ſhort as it is, they ſeldom em- 
ploy it properly. A journeyman tailor or- weaver, 
for example, inſtead of walking abroad for exerciſe 
and freſh air, at his hours of leiſure, chuſes often to 
ſpend them in a public-houſe, or in playing at ſome 
{ſedentary game, by which he generally loſes both his 
time and his money. 

The aukward poſtures in which many ſedentary 
artificers work, ſeem rather to be the effect of cuſtom 
than neceſſity, For example, a table might - ſurely 
be contrived for ten or a dozen tailors to fit round 
with liberty for their legs either to hang down, or 
reſt upon a foot-board, as they ſhould chuſe. A 
place might likewiſe be cut out for each perſon, in 
ſuch a manner that he might ſit as conveniently for 
working as in the preſent mode of fitting crols- 
legged. | 

All ſedentary artificers ought to pay the moſt re- 
I1gious regard to cleanlineſs. Both their ſituation 
and occupations render this highly neceſſary. No- 


thing would contribute more to preſerve their 


health, than a ſtrict attention to it: and ſuch ot 
them as neglect it, not only run the hazard of loſing 
health, but of becoming a nuiſance to their neigh- 
bours, 


Sedentarv 
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Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy 
or hard of digeſtion, and ſhould pay the ſtricteſt re- 
zard to ſobriety. A perſon who works hard without 
doors will ſoon throw off a debauch ; but one who 
ſits has by no means an equal chance. Hence it of- 
ten happens, that ſedentary people are ſeized with 
fevers after hard drinking. When ſuch perſons feel 
their ſpirits low, inſtead of running to the tavern for 
relief, they ſhould ride or walk in the fields. This 
would remove the complaint more effectually than 
ſtrong liquor, and would never hurt the conſtitution. 

Inſtead of multiplying rules for preſerving the health 
of the ſedentary, we ſhall recommend to them the 
following general plan, viz. That every perſon who 
follows a ſedentary employment ſhould cultivate a 
piece of ground with his own hands. This he might 
dig, plant, ſow, and weed, at leiſure hours, fo as to 
make it both an exerciſe and amuſement, while it 
produced many of the neceſſaries of life. After work- 
Ing an hour in a garden, a man will return with more 
keenneſs to his employment within doors, than if he 
had been all the while idle. 

Labouring the ground is every way conducive to 
health. It not only gives exerciſe to every part of 
the body, but the very ſmell of the earth and freſh 
berbs revives and cheers the ſpirits, whilſt the per- 
petual proſpect of ſomething coming to maturity, 
delights and entertains the mind. We are ſo formed 
5 to be always pleaſed with ſomewhat in proſpect, 
however diſtant or however trivial. Hence the hap- 
pneſs that moſt men feel in planting, ſowing, build- 
ng, Ke. Theſe ſeem to have been the chief em- 
Moyments of the more early ages: and, when kings 
and conquerors cultivated the ground, there is reaſon 
o believe that they knew as well wherein true hap- 
ineſs conſiſted as we do. 

t may ſeem romantic to recommend gardening to 
manufacturers in great towns; but obſervation proves 
mat the plan is very practicable. In the town of 
Welfield, in Yorkſhire, where the great iron manu- 
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facture is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman 
cutler who does not poſſeſs a piece of ground, which 
he cultivates as a garden. This prattice has many 
ſalutary effects. It not only induces theſe people 0 
take exerciſe without doors, but alſo to eat many 
greens, roots, &c. of their own growth, which they 
would never think of purchaſing. There can be ng 
1*1ſon why manufacturers in any other town in Great 
Britain ſhould not follow the fame plan. It is indeed 
to be regretted, that in ſuch a place as London a 
plan of this Find is not practicable: yet even there 
ſedentary artificers many find opportunities of taking 
air and exerciſe, if they chuſe to embrace them. 
Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into 
great towns. The ſituation may have ſome advan- 
tages; but it has likewiſe many diſadvantages. All 
mechanics who live in the country have it in their 
power to cultivate a piece of ground ; which indeed 
moſt of them do. This not only gives them exerciſe, 
but enables them to live more comfortably. So far 
at leaſt as my obſervation extends, mechanics who 
live in the country are far more happy than thoſe in 
great towns. They enjoy better health, live in grea- 
ter afluence, and ſeldom fail to rear a healthy and 


numerous offspring. 


In a word, exerciſe without doors, in one ſhape 
or another, is abſolutely neceſſary to health. Thoſe 
who neglect it, though they may for a while drag 
out life, can hardly be ſaid to enjoy it. Weak and 
effeminate, they languiſh for a few years, and ſoon 
drop into an untimely grave! 


THE STUDIOUS. 


Intenſe thinking is ſo deſtructive to health, that 
few inſtances can be produced of ſtudious perſons 
being ſtrong and healthy. Cloſe ſtudy always implies 
a ſedentary life ; and when intenſe thinking is joined 
to the want of exerciſe, the conſequences muſt be 
bad. We have frequently known even a few mont! 


of cloſe application to ſtudy ruin an excellent conſt 
tution 
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tution, by inducing a train of nervous complaints 
which could never be removed. Man is evidently 
not formed for continual thought more than for per- 
petual action, and would be as ſoon worn out by the 
one as the other. | 
So great is the power of the mind over the body, 
that, by its influence, the whole vital motions may 
be accelerated or retarded, to almoſt any degree. 
Thus cheerfulneſs and mirth quicken the circula- 
tion, and promote all the ſecretions; whereas ſadneſs 
and profound thought never fail to retard them.— 
Hence it would appear, that even a degree of thought- 
leſſneſs is neceſſary to health. Indeed the perpetual 
thinker ſeldom enjoys either health or ſpirits ; while 
the perſon, who can hardly be ſaid to think at all, 
generally enjoys both. 5 . 
Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, ſeldom 
think long. In a few years -they -generally become Þl! 
quite ſtupid, and exhibit a melancholy proof how NW! 
readily the greateſt bleſſings may be abuſed. Think- 4} | 
ing, like every thing elſe, when carried to an extreme, * MM 
becomes a vice; nor can any thing afford a greater 6 
proof of wiſdom, than for a man frequently and ſea- 0 
ſonably to unbend his mind. This may generally be 1 
done by mixing in cheerful company, active diver- 
ſions, or the like. | 
Inſtead. of attempting to inveſtigate the nature of 
that connection which ſubſiſts between the mind and 
body, or to inquire into the manner in which they 
mutually affect each other, we ſhall , only mention 
thoſe diſeaſes to which the learned are more peculi- 
arly liable, and endeayour to point out the means of 
avoiding them. | | | 
Studious perſons are very ſubject to the gout. This 
painful diſeaſe in a great meaſure proceeds from in- 
digeſtion, and an obſtructed perſpiration. It is im- 
pothible that the man who ſits from morning till night 
ſhould either digeſt his food, or have any of the ſe- 
eretions in due quantity. But when that matter 
which ſhould be . thrown. off by the ſkin, is retained 
No. 3 M | in 
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in the body, and the humours are not duly prepared, 
diſeaſes muſt enſue. 

The ſtudious are likewiſe very liable to the ſtone 
and gravel. Exerciſe greatly promotes both the ſe. 
cretion and diſcharge of urine ; conſequently a ſeden- 
tary life muſt have the contrary effect. Any one may 
be ſatisfied of this by obſerving, that he paſſes much 
more urine by day than in the night, and alſo when 
he walks or rides, than when he — * 

The circulation in the liver being flow, obſtruc- 
tions in that organ can hardly fail to be the conſe- 
— of inactivity. Hence ſedentary people are 

requently afflicted with ſchirrous livers. But the 

proper ſecretion and diſcharge of the bile is ſo neceſ- 
ſary a part of the animal economy, that where theſe 
are not duly performed, the health muſt ſoon be im- 
paired. Jaundice, indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, and 
a waſting of the whole body, ſeldom. fail to be the 
conſequence of a vitiated ſtate of the liver or obſtruc- 
tion of the bile. 

Few diſcaſes . more fatal to the ſtudious than 
conſumptions of the lungs. It has already been ob- 
ſerved, that this organ cannot be duly expanded in 


thoſe who do not take proper exerciſe ; and where 


that is the caſe, obſtructions and adheſions will en- 
ſue. Not only the want of exerciſe, but the poſture 
in which ſtudious perſons generally fit, is very. hurt- 
ful to the lungs. Thoſe who read or write much are 
ready to contract a habit of bending forwards, and 
often preſs with their breaſt upon a table or bench, 
This poſture cannot fail to hurt the lungs. | 
The functions of the heart may likewiſe by this 
means be injured. We remember to have ſeen a man 
opened, whoſe pericardium adhered to his breaſt- 
bone in ſuch a manner as to obſtruct the motion of the 
heart, and occaſion his death. The only probable 
cauſe that could be aſſigned for this fingular ſymptom 
was, that the man, whoſe buſineſs was writing, uſed 
conſtantly to ſit in a bending poſture, with his brealt 
preſſing upon the edge of a plain table. No 
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No perſon can enjoy health who does not properly 
digeſt his food. But intenſe thinking and inactivity 
never fail to-prevent digeſtion. Hence the humours 
become crude and vitiated, the ſolids weak and re- 
laxed, and the whole conſtitution goes to ruin, 

Long and intenſe thinking often occaſions grievous 
head-achs, which bring on vertigoes apoplexies, pal- 
fes, and other fatal diſorders. The beſt way to pre- 
rent theſe is, never to ſtudy too long at one time, and 
to keep the body regular, either by proper food, or 
taking frequently a little of ſome opening medicine. 

Thoſe who read or write much are often afflicted 
with ſore eyes. Studying by candle-light is peculiarly 
hurtful to the ſight. This ought to be practiſed as ſel- 
dom as poſſible. When it 1s unavoidable, the eyes 
hould be ſhaded, and the head ſhould not be held 
too low. When the eyes are weak or painful, they 
ſhould be bathed every night and morning in cold 
water, to which a little brandy may be added. 

It has already been obſerved, the excretions are 
very defective in the ſtudious. The dropſy is often 
occaſioned by the retention of thoſe humours which 
ought to be carried off in this way, Any perſon may 
obſerve, that fitting makes his legs ſwell, and that 
this goes off by exerciſe ; which clearly points out the 
method of prevention. 

Fevers, eſpecially of the nervous kind, are often 
the effect of ſtudy. Nothing affects the nerves ſo 
much as intenſe thought. It in a manner unhinges 
the whole frame, and not only hurts the vital mo- 
tions, but diſorders the mind itſelf. Hence a deli- 
rum, melancholy, and even madneſs, are often the 
effect of cloſe application to ſtudy. In fine, there is no 
diſeaſe which can proceed either from'a bad ſtate of 
the humours, a defect of the uſual ſecretions, or a 
debility of the nervous ſyſtem, which may not be 
induced by intenſe | ras 

But the moſt afflicting of all the diſeaſes which at- 
tack the ſtudious, is the hypochondriac. This diſeaſe 
ſeldom fails to be the companion of deep thought. It 
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may rather be called a complication of maladies than 
a ſingle one. To what a wretched condition are the 
beſt of men often reduced to by it ! Their ſtrength 
and appetite fail; a perpetual gloom hangs over their 
minds; they live in the conſtant dread of death, and 
are in continual ſearch of relieffrom medicine, where, 
alas! it is not to be found. Thoſe who labour under 
this diſorder, though they are often the ſubje& of 
ridicule, juſtly claim our higheſt ſympathy and com- 
)aſlion. 

Hardly any thing can be more prepoſterous than 
for a perſon to make ſtudy his ſole butineſs. A mere 
ſtudent is ſeldom an uſeful member of ſociety. He 
often neglects the more important duties of life, in 
order to purſue ſtudies of a very trifling nature. In- 
deed it rarely happens, that any uſeful invention is 
the effect of mere ſtudy, 
profound reſearches, they generally deviate the more 
from common ſenſe, and too often loſe fight of it al- 
together. Profound ſpeculations, inſtead of making 
men wiſer and better, generally render them abſolute 
ſceptics, and overwhelm them with doubt and un- 
certainty. All that is neceſſary for man to know, in 
order to be happy, is eaſily obtained; and the reſt, 
like the forbidden fruit, ſerves only to increaſe his 
miſery. | | 

Studious perſons, in order to relieve their minds, 
mult not only diſcontinue to read and write, but en- 
gage in ſome employment or diverſion that will ſo far 
occupy the thought as to make them forget the but: 
neſs of the cloſet. A ſolitary ride or walk are ſo far 
from relaxing the mind, that they rather encourage 
thought. Nothing can divert the mind when it gets 
into a train of ſerious thinking, but attention to ſub- 
jects of a more trivial nature. Theſe prove a kind of 
play to the mind, and conſequently relieve it. 

Learned men often contract a contempt for what 
they call trifling company. They are aſhamed to be 
ſeen with any but philoſophers. This however is no 
proof of their being philoſophers themſelves. No 
man 
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man deſerves that name who is aſhamed to unbend 
his mind, by aſſociating with the cheerful and the 
gay. Even the ſociety of children will relieve the 
mind, and expel the =_ which application to 
ſtudy is too apt to occation. , 

As ſtudious people are neceſſarily much within 
doors, they ſhould make choice of a large and well- 
zired place for ſtudy. This would not only prevent 
the bad effects which attend confined air, but would 
cheer the ſpirits, and have a moſt happy influence 
both on body and mind. It is ſaid of Euripides the 
tragedian, that he uſed to retire to a dark cave to 
compoſe his tragedies, and of Demoſthenes the Gre- 
cian orator, that he-choſe a place wherenothing could 
be either heard or ſeen. With all deference to ſuch 
renerable names, we cannot help condemning their 
taſte. A man may ſurely think to as good purpoſe in 
an elegant apartment as in a cave; and may have as 
happy conceptions where the all-cheering rays of tha 
ſun render the air wholeſome, as in places where they 
never enter. 

Thoſe who read or write much ſhould be very at- 
tentive to their poſture. They ought to fit and ſtand 
by turns, always keeping as nearly in an erett poſture 
as poſſible. Thoſe who dictate may do it walking. 
t has an excellent effect frequently to read or ſpeak 
aloud. This not only exerciſes the lungs, but almoſt 
the whole body. Hence ſtudious people benefit much 
bydelivering diſcourſes in public. Public ſpeakers, in- 
iced, ſometimes hurt themſelves by overacting their 
part; but this is their own fault. The martyr to mere 
ſociferation, merits not our ſympathy. | 
ts The morning has, by all medical writers, been 
b- Wiicckoned the beſt time for ſtudy. It is ſo. But it is 
ot ao the moſt proper ſeaſon for exerciſe, while the 

lomach is empty, and the ſpirits refreſhed with ſleep. 

at-W Studious people ſhould therefore ſometimes ſpend 
ve the morning in walking, riding, or ſome manly di- 
0 W'rrions without doors. This would make them re- 
aum to ſtudy with greater alacrity, and would be of 
more 
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more ſervice than twice the time after their ſpirits 
were worn out with fatigue. It is not ſufficient to 
take diverſion only when we can think no longer, 
Every ſtudious perſon ſhould make it a part of his 
buſineſs, and ſhould let nothing interrupt his hours 
of recreation more than thoſe of his ſtudy. 

Muſic has a very happy effect in relieving the mind 
when fatigued with ſtudy. It would be well if every 
ſtudious perſon were ſo far acquainted with that 
ſcience as to amuſe himſelf after ſevere thought by 
playing ſuch airs as have a tendency to raiſe the 
{pirits, and inſpire cheerfulneſs and good humour. 

It is a reproach to learning, that any of her vota- 
ries, to relieve the mind after ſtudy, ſhould betake 
themſelves to the uſe of ſtrong liquors. This indeed 
is a remedy ; but it is a deſperate one, and always 
proves deſtructive. Would ſuch perſons, when their 
ſpirits are low, get on horſeback and ride ten or a 
dozen miles, they would find it a more effeQtual 
remedy than any cordial medicine in the apotheca- 
Ty's ſhop, or all the ſtrong liquors in the world. 

The following is the plan, in this caſe, recommended 
by Dr. Buchan, and as we know not a better, we 
mall give in his own words. When my mind 1s 
fatigued with ſtudy, or other ſerious buſineſs, I mount 
my horſe, and ride ten or twelve miles into the coun- 
try, where I ſnend a day, and ſometimes two, with 
a cheerful friend; after which I never fail to return 
to town with new vigour, and to purſue my ſtudies or 
buſineſs with freſh alacrity.” | 

[t is much to be regretted, that learned men, while 
in health, pay ſo little regard to theſe things. There 
is not any thing more common than to ſee a miſerable 
object over-run with the nervous diſeaſes, bathing, 
walking, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing 
for health after it is gone; yet, if any one had recom 
mended theſe to him by way of prevention, the ad 
vice would, in all probability, have been treated witl 
contempt, or, at leaſt, with negle&. Such is tht 
weakne! 
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weakneſs and folly of mankind, and ſuch the want 
of foreſight, even. in thoſe who ought to be wiſer 
than others. 

With regard to the diet of the ſtudious, we ſee no 

reaſon why they ſhould abſtain from any kind of food 
that is wholeſome, provided they uſe it in moderation. 
They ought, however, to be ſparing in the uſe of every 
thing that is windy, rancid, or hard of digeſtion. 
Their ſuppers ſhould always be light, or taken ſoon 
in the evening. Their drink may be water, fine 
malt liquor, not too ſtrong, good cyder, wine and 
water, or, if troubled with acidities, water mixed 
with a little brandy, rum, or any other genuine 
ſpirit. 
. We ſhall only obſerve, with regard to thoſe kinds 
of exerciſe which are moſt proper for the ſtudious, 
that they ſhould not be too violent, nor ever carried 
to the degree of exceſſive fatigue. They ought like- 
wiſe to be frequently varied ſo as to give action to 
all the different parts of the body; and thould as often 
as poſſible, be taken in the open air. In general, 
ding on horſeback, walking, working in a garden, 
er playing at ſome active diverſions, are the beſt. 

We would likewiſe recommend the uſe of the cold 
bath to the ſtudious. It will, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
ply the place of exerciſe, and ſhould not be neg- 
lected by perſons of a relaxed habit, eſpecially in the 
varm ſeaſon. | 

No perſon ought either to take violent exerciſe or 
v tudy immediately after a full meal. 
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NWHOLESOME food, and irregularities of WM the 

diet, occaſion many diſeaſes. There is no doubt ¶ cor 

but the whole conſtitution of body may be changed WM tio! 

by diet alone. The fluids may be'thereby attenuated ma 

or condenſed, rendered mild or acrimonious, coagu- att 

lated or diluted, to almoſt any degree. Nor arc is and 
eſſects upon the ſolids leſs conſiderable. They ma mer 

be braced or relaxed, have their ſenſibility, motions to {; 

&c. greatly increaſed or diminiſhed, by different{i or v 
kinds of aliment. A very ſmall attention to thei nect 

things will be ſufficient to ſnew, how much the pre A 

ſervation of health depends upon a proper regimen unw 
' of the diet. a ſubſt 
Nor is an attention to diet neceſſary for the preſet and, 


vation of health only; it is likewiſe of importance uM only 
the cure of diſeaſes. Every intention in the cure of heal! 
many diſeaſes, may be anſwered by diet alone. | 

effects, indeed, are not always ſo quick as thoſe 0 
medicine, but they are generally more laſting ; be 


ſides, it is neither ſo'diſagreeable to the patient, n aaſe, 
ſo dangerous as medicine, and is alway more calWoblis: 
obtained. | malle 

Our intention here is not to enquire minutely n oule 
the nature and properties of the various kinds of ende. 
ment in uſe among mankind; nor to ſhew their eff The 
upon the different conſtitutions of the human bodfcreaty 
but to mark ſome of the moſt pernicious errors wiregarq 
people are apt to fall into, with reſpe& both to tilting 3 
quantity and quality of their food, and to point MEles 
their influence upon health. eaſed : 

It is not indeed an eaſy matter to aſcertain the ible ; « 
act quantity of food proper for every age, ſex, Wl, as 
conſtitution; but a ſcrupulous nicety here is b uns p 
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means neceſſary. The beſt rule is to avoid all ex- 
tremes. Mankind were never intended to weigh and 
meaſure their food. Nature teaches every creature 
when it has enough; and the calls of thirſt and 
hunger are ſufficient to inform them when more is 
neceſſary. 

Though moderation is the chief rule with regard to 
the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a farther 
conſideration. There are many ways by which provi- 
tions may be rendered unwholeſome. Bad ſeaſons 
may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage it 
afterwards. Theſe, indeed, are atts of providence, 
and we muſt ſubmit to them ; but ſurely no puniſh- 
ment can be too ſevere for thoſe who ſuffer proviſions 
to ſpoil by hording them, on purpoſe to raiſe the price, 
or who promote their own intereſt by adulterating the 
neceſſaries of life. 

Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be rendered 
unwholeſome, by being kept too long. All animal 
ſubſtances have a conſtant tendency to putrefaction; 
and, when . that has proceeded too 6 they not 
only become offenſive to the ſenſes, but hurtful to 
health. Diſeaſed animals, and ſuch as die of them- 
ſelves, ought never to be eaten. It is a common prac- 
lice, however, in ſome grazing countries, for ſervants 
and poor people to eat ſuch animals as die of any diſ- 
eaſe, or are killed by accident. Poverty, indeed, may 
oblige people to do this; but they had better eat a 
aller quantity of what is ſound and wholeſome : it 
vould both afford a better nouriſhment, and be at- 
tended with leſs danger. | 

The injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat — 
creature which died of itſelf, ſeems to have a ſtri 
regard to health; and ought to be obſerved by Chriſ- 
lans as well as Jews. Animals never die of them- 
klves without ſome previous diſeaſe ; but how a diſ- 
aled animal ſhould be wholeſome food, is inconceiv- 

able : even thoſe which die by accident muſt be hurt- 
lu, as their blood is mixed with the fleſh, and ſoon 
urns putrid, 

No. 4. * Animals 
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Animals which feed groſsly, as tame ducks, hogs, c 
&c. are neither ſo eaſily digeſted, nor afford ſuch tl 
wholeſome nouriſhment as others. No animal can c. 


be wholeſome which does not take ſufficient exer. 
ciſe. Moſt of our ſtalled cattle are crammed with 
groſs food, but not allowed exerciſe nor free air; 
by which means they indeed grow fat, but their 
juices not being properly prepared or aſſimilated, re. 
main crude, and occaſion indigeſtions, groſs humours, 
and oppreflion of the ſpirits, in thoſe who feed upon 
them. 

Animals are often rendered unwholeſome by being 
over-heated. Exceſſive heat cauſes a fever, exalts 
the animal ſalts, and mixes the blood ſo intimately 
with the fleſh, that it cannot be ſeparated. For this 
reaſon butchers ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed who 
over-drive their cattle. No perſon would chuſe to 
eat the fleſh of an animal which had died in a high 
fever; yet that is the caſe with all over-drove cattle; 
and the fever is often raiſed even to the degree of 
madneſs. , 

But this is not the only way by which butchers 
render meat unwholeſome. The abominable cuſtom 
of filling the cellular membrane of animals with air, 
in order to make them appear fat, is every day prac- 
tifed, This not only ſpoils the meat, and renders it 
unfit for keeping, but is ſuch a dirty trick, that the 
very idea of it is ſufficient to diſguſt a perſon of any 
delicacy at every thing which comes from the ſham- 
bles. Who can bear the thought of cating mea 
which has been blown up with air from the lungs of: 
dirty fellow, perhaps labouring under the very wort 
of diſcaſes ? | 

Butchers have likewiſe a method of filling the cel 
lular membranes of animals with blood. This make 
the meat ſeem fatter, and likewiſe weigh more, bu 
is notwithſtanding a very pernicious cuſtom, as |! 
both renders the meat unwholeſome and unfit fo 
keeping. Woe ſeldom ſee a piece of meat from th 
ſhambles, where the blood is not diffuſed throug! by 

cellu 
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cellular texture. We ſhall not ſay that this is always 
the effect of deſign; but we are certain it is not the 
caſe with animals that are killed for domeſtic uſe, and 
properly blooded. Veal ſeems to be moſt frequently 
ſpoilt in this way. Perhaps that may in ſome meaſure 
be owing to the practice of carrying calves from 
a great diſtance to market, by which means their 
tender fleſh is bruiſed, and many of their veſſels 
burſt. a 

No people in the world eat ſuch quantities of ani- 
mal food as the Engliſh, which is one reaſon why they 
are ſo generally tainted with the ſcurvy and its nume- 
rous train of conſequences, indigeſtion, low ſpirits, 
hypochondriaciſm, &c. Animal food was ſurely de- 
ſigned for man, and with a proper mixture of vegeta- 
bles, it will be found the moſt wholeſome ; but to 
gorge beef, mutton, pork, fiſh, and fowl, twice or 
thrice a day, is certainly too much. All who value 
health ought to be contented with making one meal 
of fleſh in the twenty-four hours, and this ought to 
conſiſt of one kind only. 

The moſt obſtinate ſcurvy has often been cured by 
a vegetable diet ; nay, milk alone will frequently do 
more in that diſeaſe than any medicine. Hence it is 
evident, that if vegetables and milk were more uſed 
in diet, we ſhould have leſs ſcurvy, and likewiſe 
fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers. Freſh vegeta- 
bles, indeed, come to be daily more ufed in diet ; 
this laudable practice we hope will continue to gain 
ground. | 

Our aliment ought neither to be too moiſt nor too 
dry. Moſt aliment relaxes the ſolids, and renders 
the body feeble. Thus we ſee females, who live 
much on tea and other watery diet, generally become 
weak and unable to digeſt ſolid food: hence proceed 
byſterics, and all their dreadful confequences. On 
the other hand, food that is too dry, renders the folids 
na manner rigid, and the humours viſcid, which 
Upoſes the body to inflammatory fevers, ſcurvies, 


ay the like. 
N2 Much 
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Much has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in diet. 
They are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed 
rather from the imprudent uſe of it, than from any 
bad qualities in the tea itſelf. Tea is now the uni- 
verſal breakfaſt in this part of the world ; but the 
morning is ſurely, the moſt improper time of the day 
for — * it. Moſt delicate perſons, who, by the 
bye, are the greateſt tea drinkers, cannot eat any 


thing in the morning. If ſuch perſons, after faſting 


ten or twelve hours, drink four or five cups of green 
tea without cating almoſt any bread, it muſt hurt them. 
Good tea, taken in a moderate quantity, not too ſtrong 
nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty ſtomach, will 
ſeldom do harm ; but if it be bad, which is often the 
caſe, or ſubſtituted in the room of ſolid food, it muſt 
have. many ill effects. 

The arts of cookery render many things unwhole- 
ſome, which are not ſo in their own nature. By jum- 
bling together a number of different ingredients, in 
order to make a poignant ſauce, or rich ſoup, the 
compoſition proves almoſt a poiſon. All high ſeaſon- 
ing, pickles, &c. are only incentives to luxury, and 
never fail to hurt the ſtomach. Plain roaſting or boil- 
ing 1s all that the ſtomach requires. Theſe alone are 
ſuthcient for people in health, and the ſick have ſtill 
leſs need of a cook. 

The liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our 
attention. Water is not only the baſis of moſt liquors, 
but alſo compoſes a great part of our ſolid food. Good 
water muſt therefore be of great importance in diet.— 
The beſt water is that which is moſt pure, and free 
from any mixture of foreign bodies. Water takes up 
parts of moſt bodies with which it comes into contact; 
by this means it is often impregnated with metals or 

:inerals of a hurtful or poiſonous nature. Hence the 
inhabitants of ſome hilly countries have peculiar dil- 
eaſes, which in all probability proceed from the 
water. Thus the people who live near the Alps, in 
Switzerland, and the inhabitants of the Peak of Der- 
byſhire, in England, have large tumours or __ on 
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their necks. This diſeaſe is generally imputed to the 
ſnow water; but there is more reaſon to believe it is 
owing to the minerals in the mountains through which 
the waters paſs. 

When water is impregnated with foreign bodies it 
generally appears by its weight, colour, taſte, ſmell, 
heat, or ſome other ſenſible quality. Our buſineſs 
therefore is to chuſe ſuch water, for common uſe, as 
is lighteſt, and without any particular colour, taſte, or 
ſmell. In moſt places of Britain the inhabitants have 
it in their power to make choice of their water; and 
few things would contribute more to health than a due 
attention to this article. But mere indolence often 
induces people to make uſe of the water that is neareſt 
to them, without conſidering its qualities. 

Before water is brought into great towns, the ſtrĩct- 
eſt attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as many 
diſeaſes may be occaſioned or aggravated by bad wa- 
ter; and when once 1t has been procured at a great 
expence, people are unwilling to give 1t up. 

The common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or ſoft by expoſing it to the fun and air, &c, 
are ſo generally known that we need not explain 
them. We ſhall only, in general, adviſe all to avoid 
waters which ſtagnate long in ſmall Jakes, or the like, 
as ſuch waters often become putrid, by the corrup- 
tion of animal and vegetable bodies with which they 
abound. Even cattle frequently ſuffer by drinking, 
in dry ſeaſons, water which has ſtood long in ſmall 
reſervoirs, without being ſupplied by ſprings, or freſh- 
ened with ſhowers. All wells ought to be kept clean, 
and to have a free communication with the air. 

As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have 
been exclaimed againſt by many writers, ſtill continue 
tobe the common drink of almoſt every perſon who 
can afford them; we ſhall endeavour rather to aſſiſt 
people in the choice of theſe liquors, than pretend to 
condemn what cuſtom has ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. It 1s 
not the moderate uſe of ſound fermented liquors which 
burts mankind: it is exceſs, and uſing ſuch as are ill 
prepared or vitiated. Fermented 
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Fermented liquors, which are too ſtrong, hurt 
digeſtion; and the body is ſo far from being ſtrength. 
ened by them, that it 1s weakened and relaxed, 
Many imagine that hard labour could not be ſup. 
ported without drinking ſtrong liquors; this is 2 
very erroneous notion. Men who never taſte ſtrong 
liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue, but 
alſo live much longer, than thoſe who uſe them 
paily. But ſuppoſe ſtrong liquors did enable a man 
to do more work, they muſt nevertheleſs waſte the 
powers of life, and occaſion premature old age, 
They keep up a conſtant fever, which exhaufts the 
ſpirits, inflames the blood, and diſpoſes the body to 
numberleſs diſeaſes. . 

But fermented liquors may be too weak as well 
as too itrong: when that is the caſe, they muſt ei- 
ther be drank new, or they become ſour and dead: 
when ſuch liquors are drank new, the fermentation 
not being over, they generate air in the bowels, and 
occaſion flatulencies; and, when kept till ſtale, they 
turn ſour on the ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. For 
this reaſon all malt-liquors, cyder, &c. ought to be 
of ſuch ſtrength as to keep till they be ripe, and 
then they ſhould be uſed. When ſuch liquors are 
kept too long, though they ſhould not_ become ſour, 
vet they generally contract a hardnefs which renders 
them unwholeſome. 

All families, who can, ought to prepare their 
own liquors. Since preparing and vending of li- 
quors became one of the moſt general branches of 
buſineſs, every method has been tried to adulte- 
rate them. The great object both to the makers 
and venders of liquors 1s, to render it intoxicating, 
and give it the appearance of age. But it is well 
known that this may be done by other ingredients 
than thoſe which ought to be uſed for making !! 
ſtrong. It would he imprudent even to name tholz 
things which are daily made uſe of to render !. 
quors heady. Suffice it to ſay, that the practice | 
very common, and that all the ingredients uſed 
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for this purpoſe are of a narcotic or ſtupefactive 
quality. But as all opitates are poiſonous, it is eaſy 
to ſee what muſt be the conſequence of their general 
uſe. Though they do not kill ſuddenly, yet they hurt 
the nerves, relax and weaken the ſtomach, and ſpoil 
the digeſtion. 

Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept 
to a proper age, and uſed in moderation, they 
would prove real bleſſings to mankind. But, while 
they are ill prepared, various ways adulterated, and 
taken to exceſs, they muſt have many pernicious 
effects. | 

We would recommend it to families, not only to 


prepare their own liquors, but likewiſe their bread. 


Bread is ſo neceſſary a part of diet, that too much 
care cannot be beſtowed in order to have it found 
and wholeſome. For this 2 it is not only 
neceſſary that it be made of good grain, but like- 
wiſe properly prepared, and kept free from all un- 
wholeſome ingredients. This, however we have 
reaſon to believe is not always the caſe with bread 
prepared by thoſe who make a trade of vending it. 
[heir object is rather to pleaſe the eye, than to con- 
ſult the health. The beſt bread is that which is nei- 
ther too coarſe nor too fine; well fermented, and 
made of wheat flower, or rather of wheat and rye 
mixed together. 

To ſpecify the different kinds of aliment, to ex- 
plain their nature and properties, and to point out 
their effects in different conſtitutions, would far ex- 
ceed the limits of our deſign. Inſtead of a detail of 
this Kind, which would not be generally underſtood, 
and of courſe little attended to, we ſhall only mention 
the following eaſy rules with reſpect to the choice of 
aliment. 

Perſons whoſe ſolids are weak and relaxed, ought 
to avoid all viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of 
digeſtion. Their diet, however, ought to be nouriſh- 
ng; and they ſhould take ſufficient exerciſe in the 
open air. | | | 
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Such as abound with blood ſhould be ſparing in 
the uſe of every thing that is highly nouriſhing, as ſat Wl ®! 
meat, rich wines, ſtrong ale, and ſuch like. Their 


food ſhould conſiſt chiefly of bread and other vege- Wt '" 
table ſubſtances; and their drink ought to be water, ſhe 
whey, or ſmall beer. th 
Fat people ſhould not eat freely of oily nouriſhing * 
diet. They ought frequently to uſe raddiſh, garlic, P 
ſpices, or ſuch things as are heating and promote per- li 
ſpiration and urine. Their drink ſhould be water, 5 
coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought to take much = 
exerciſe and little ſleep. | 101 
Thoſe who are too lean muſt follow an oppoſite — 
courſe. 
Such as are troubled with acidities, or whoſe food - 
is apt to ſour on the ſtomach. ſhould live much on | . 
animal food; and thoſe who are afflicted with hot 7 
alkaline eructations, ought to uſe a diet conſiſting WW, 
chiefly of acid vegetables. © for 
People who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits, tis 
hypochondriac or hyſteric diſorders, ought to avoid , 8 
all flatulent food, every thing that is viſcid, or hard dice 
of digeſtion, all ſalted or ſmoke- dried proviſions, and WW: 1 
whatever is auſtere, acid, or apt to turn ſour on the * 
ſtomach. Their food ſhould be light, ſpare, cool, MW: 
and of an opening nature. k T 
The diet ought not only to be ſuited to the age I... 
and conſtitution, but alſo to the manner of life: a WW 
ſedentary or ſtudious perſon ſhould live more ſparing!y Wc... 
than one who labours hard without doors. Many gate 
kinds of food will nouriſh a peaſant very well which WF 
would be almoſt indigeſtible to a citizen; and the I nour 
latter would live upon a diet on which the former _ 
would ſtarve. : rery 
Diet ought not to be too uniform, The conſtant By *. 
uſe of one kind of food might have ſome bad et- i go 
fects. Nature teaches us this, by the great variety | Quen 
of aliment which ſhe has provided for man, and WM; fr 
likewiſe by giving him an appetite for different kind 1, 


of food. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who labour under any particular diſeaſe, 
ought to avoid ſuch aliments as have a tendency to 
increaſe it: for example, a gouty perſon ſhould not 
indulge in rich wines, ſtrong ſoups, or gravies, and 
ſhould avoid all acids. One who is troubled with 
the gravel ought to ſhun all auſtere and aſtringent 
aliments; and thoſe who are ſcorbutic ſhould be 
ſparing in the uſe of ſalted proviſions, &c. 

In the firſt period of life, our food ought to be 
light, but nouriſhing, and frequently taken. Food 
that is ſolid, with a ſufficient degree of tenacity, is 
moſt proper for the ſtate of manhood. The diet 
ſuited to the laſt period of life, when nature is 
upon the decline, approaches nearly to that of the 
firſt, It ſhould be lighter and more ſucculent than 
= of vigorous age, and likewiſe more frequently 
taken. | 

It is not only neceſſary for health that our diet be 
wholeſome, but alſo that it be taken at regular periods. 
Some imagine long faſting will atone for exceſs ; but 
this, inſtead of mending the matter, generally makes 
it worſe. When the ſtomach and inteſtines are over 
diſtended with food, they loſe their proper tone, and 
by long faſting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or faſting deſtroys the 
powers of digeſtion. | 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only 
neceſſary for repairing the continual waſte of our 
bodies, but likewiſe to Keep the fluids ſound and 
1 ſweet. Our humours, even in the moſt healthy 
x fate, have a conſtant tendency to putrefaction, which 
de Nan only be prevented by frequent ſupplies of freſh 

nouriſhment: when that is wanting too long, the 
putrefaction often proceeds ſo far as to occaſion 
very dangerous fevers. From hence we may learn 
if the neceſſity of regular meals. No perſon can enjoy 
good ſtate of health, whoſe veſſels are either N. 
1 benthy overcharged, or the humours long deprived 
m freſh ſupplies of chyle. 
Long faſting is extremely hurtful to young peo- 
No, . : ple; 
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ple; it not only vitiates their humours, but pre. 


| 
vents their growth. Nor is it leſs injurious to the | 

aged. Moſt perſons in the decline of life, are af. 

| 1 | flicted with wind: this complaint is not only in. ˖ 
| | | creaſed, but even rendered dangerous, and often ! 
| | fatal, by long faſting. Old people, when their ſto. 2 
U | machs are empty, are frequently ſeized with gid- d 

| 


dineſs, head-achs, and faintneſs. Thefe complaints 
"tt may generally be removed by a piece of bread and MI 5 


4! a glaſs of wine, or taking any other ſolid food; 10 
„ which plainly points out the method of preventing bl 
5 them. | 1 
Wil It is more than probable, that many of the ch 
| ſudden deaths, which happen in the advanced pe- n 
riods of life, are occaſioned by faſting too long, . 
as it exhauſts the ſpirits, and fills the bowels with WI 
wind; we would therefore adviſe people in the de- da 
cline of life, never to allow their ſtomachs to be too 
long empty. Many people take nothing but a few 0 
cups of tea and a little bread, from nine o'clock ''* 
at night till two or three next afternoon. Such may ple 
be ſaid to faſt almoſt three-fourths of their time lie 
This can hardly fail to ruin the appetite, vitiate leſt 
the humours, and fill the bowels with wind; der 
all which might be prevented by a ſolid break um 
faſt. | pro 
rati 


It is a very common practice to eat a light break 
faſt and a heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought tc 
be reyerſcd. When people ſup late, their ſuppc 
mould be very light; but the breakfaſt ought a! 
ways to be ſolid. If any one eats a light ſupper 
goes ſoon to bed, and riſes betimes in the morning 
he will be ſure to find an appetite for his breakfall 
and he may freely indulge it. 

The ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer | 
much from faſting as the weak and delicate; bu 
they run great hazard from its oppoſites, viz. repleti0! 
Many diſeaſes, eſpecially fevers, are the effect of 
plethora, or too great fullneſs of the veſſels. Stron 
people, in high health, have generally a great qu? 

| ul 
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tity of blood and other humours. When thefe are 
ſuddenly increaſed, by an overcharge of rich and 
nouriſhing diet, the veſſels become too much dif- 
tended, and obſtructions and inflammations enſue. 
Hence ſo _ people are feized with inflammatory 
and eruptive fevers, apoplexies, 8c. after a feaſt or 
debauch. | 

All great and ſudden changes in diet are dan- 
gerous. What the ſtomach has been long accul- 
tomed to digeſt, though leſs wholeſome, will agree 
better with it than food of a more ſalutary nature to 
which it has not been uſed. When therefore a 
change becomes neceſlary, it ought always to be 
made gradually ; a ſudden tranſition from a poor and 
low, to a rich and luxurious diet or the contrary, 
might ſo diſturb the functions of the body as to en- 
danger health, or even to occaſion death itſelf. 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would 
not be underſtood as condemning every ſmall de- 
viation from it. It is next to impoſſible for peo- 
ple at all times to avoid ſome degree of exceſs, and 
living too much by rule might make even the ſmal- 
leſt deviation dangerous. It may therefore be pru- 
dent to vary a little, ſometimes taking more, ſome- 
times leſs, than the uſual quantity of meat and drink, 
provided always that a due regard be had to mode- 
ration, | 
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in 

(WHOLESOME air is a very common cauſe hs 
of diſeaſes. Few are aware of the danger aril- * 


ſing from it. People generally pay ſome attention to 
what they eat or drink, but ſeldom regard what goes 
into the lungs, though the latter proves often more 
ſuddenly fatal than the former. 

Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moſt bo- 
dies with which it comes in contact, and is often ſo 
repleniſhed with thoſe of a noxious quality, as to oc- 


caſſon immediate death. But ſuch violent effects ſel- pr 
dom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
againſt them. The leſs perceptible influences of var 
bad air prove more generally hurtful to mankind; ¶ thi 
we ſhall therefore endeavour to point out ſome i to 
of theſe, and to ſhew whence the danger chief) cor 
ariſes. it | 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever eile 
greatly alters its degree of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. WM rid; 
renders it unwholeſome : for example, that which is WM fac 
too hot diſſipates the watery parts of the blood, exalts WI caf 
the bile, and renders the whole humours aduſt and wh 
thick. Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory fe- tha 
vers, cholera morbus, &c. Very cold air obſtructs WM cafi 
the perſpiration, conſtringes the ſolids, and condenſes E 
the fluids. It occaſions rheumatiſms, coughs, and det, 
catarrhs, with other diſeaſes of the throat and brealt. WM and 
Air that is too moiſt deſtroys the elaſticity or ſpring till 
of the ſolids, induces phlegmatic or lax conſtitutions, wit! 
and diſpoſes the hody to agucs, or intermitting fevers, a w 
dropſies, &c. | dow 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowdedi dan 
into one place, if the air has not a free circulation. upo 
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it ſoon becomes unwholeſome. Hence it is that 
delicate perſons are ſo apt to turn ſick or faint in 
crowded churches, aſſemblies, or any place where 
the air is injured by breathing, fires, candles, or the 
like. 

In great cities ſo many things tend to contaminate 
the air, that it is no wonder it proves fv fatal to the 
inhabitants. The air in cities is not only breathed 
repeatedly oyer, but is likewiſe loaded with ſulphur, 
ſmoke, and other exhalations, beſides the vapours 
continually ariſing from innumerable putrid ſub- 
ſtances, as dunghills, flaughter-houſes, &c. All poſ- 
ſible care ſhould be taken to keep the ſtrects f 
large towns open and wide, that the air may have a 
free current through them. They ought likewiſe 
to be kept very clean. Nothing tends more to 
pollute and contaminate the air of a city than dirty 
ſtreets. 

It is very common in this country to have church- 
yards in the middle of populous cities. Whether 
this be the effect of ancient ſuperſtition, or owi: g 
to the increaſe of ſuch towns, is a matter of n0 
conſequence. Whatever gave riſe to the cuſtom, 
it is a bad one. It is habit alone which recon- 
ciles us to theſe things; by means of which the moſt 
ridiculous, nay pernicious cuſtoms, often become 
ſacred. Certain it is, that thouſands of putrid car- 
calles, ſo near the ſurface of the earth, in a place 
where the air is confined, cannot fail to taint it; and 
that ſuch air, when breathed into the lungs, mult oc- 
cation diſeates. 
Burying within churches is a practice ſtill more 
deteſtable. The air in churches is ſeldom good, 
and the effluvia from putred carcaſſes muſt render it 
till worſe. Churches are commonly old buildings 
with arched roofs. They are ſeldom open above once 
a week, are never ventilated by fires nor open win- 
gows, and rarely kept clean. This occaſions that 
damp, muſty, unwholeſome ſmell which one feels 
upon entering a church, and renders it a very unſafe 
place 
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place for the weak and valetudinary. Theſe incon- 
veniences might, in a great meaſure, be obviated, by 
2 all perſons from burying within churches, 
y keeping them clean, and permitting a ſtream of 
ö freſh air to paſs frequently through them, by opening 
| il oppolite doors and windows. 
| | | Wherever air ſtagnates long, it becomes unwhole. 
14 ſome. Hence the unhappy perſons confined in jail 
[| not only contract malignant fevers themſelves, but 
1 often communicate them to others. Nor are many 
| of the holes, for we cannot call them houſes, pol- 
1 ſeſſed by the poor in great towns, much better 
I! than jails. eſe low dirty habitations are the 
very lurking places of bad air and contagious diſ- 
eaſes. Such as live in them ſeldom enjoy good 
health ; and their children commonly die young. In 
the choice of a houſe, thoſe who have it in their 
power ought always to pay the greateſt attention to 
open free air. 

The various methods which luxury has invented 
to make houſes cloſe and warm, contribute not a 
little to render them unwholeſome. No houſe can 
be wholeſome unleſs the air has a free paſſage 
through it. For which reaſon houſes ought daily 
to be ventilated, by opening oppoſite windows, 
and admitting a current of freſh air into every 
room. Beds, inſtead of being made up as ſoon as 
people riſe out of them, ought to be turned down, 
and expoſed to the freſh air trom the open windows 
through the day. This would expel any noxious 
vapour, and could not fail to promote the health of 
the inhabitants. 3 

In hoſpitals, jails, ſhips, &c. where that cannot be 
conveniently done, ventilators ſhould be uſed. The 
method of expelling foul, and introducing freſh air, 
by means of ventilators, is a moſt ſalutary invention, 


| . 

* and is indeed the moſt uſeful of all our modern medi- 
' 1 cal improvements. It is capable of univerſal applica- 
j 10 tion, and is fraught with numerous advantages, both 
ö f to thoſe in health and ſickneſs. In all places where 
1 
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numbers of people are crowded together, ventilation 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary. 

Air which ſtagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. is 
extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be avoided 
as the moſt deadly poiſon. It often kills almoſt as 
quickly as lightning. For this reaſon, people 
ſhould be very cautious in opening cellars that have 
been long ſhut, or going down into deep wells or pits, 
eſpecially if they have been kept cloſe covered. 

Many people who have ſplendid houſes, chuſe to 
ſleep in ſmall apartments. This conduct is very im- 
prudent. A bed chamber ought always to be well 
aired ; as it is generally occupied in the night only, 
when all doors and windows are ſhut. If a fire be 
kept in it, the danger from a ſmall room becomes 
ſtill greater. Numbers have been ſtifled when aſleep 
by a fire in a ſmall apartment, which is always 
hurtful, 

Thoſe who are obliged, on account of buſineſs, to 
ſpend the day in cloſe towns, ought, if poſſible, to 
ſleep in the country. Breathing free air in the night 
will, in ſome meaſure, make up for the want of it 
through the day. This prattice would have a greater 
effect in preſerving the health of citizens than is com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate perſons ought, as much as poſſible, to 
avoid the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful 
to the aſthmatic and conſumptive. Such perſons 
ſhould avoid cities as they would the plague. The 
hypochondriac are likewiſe much hurt by it. I have 
often ſeen perſons ſo much afflicted with this malady 
while in town, that it ſeemed impoſſible for them to 
live, who, upon being removed to the country, were 
immediately relieved. The ſame obſervation holds 
with regard to nervous and hyſteric women. Many 
people, indeed, have it not in their power to change 
their ſituation in queſt of better air. All we can / 


to ſuch perſons is, that they ſhould go as often abroad 


into the open air as they can, that they ſhould admit 
Ireſh air frequently into their houſes and take care to 
deep them very clean. [t 
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It was neceſſary in former times, for ſafety to ſur. 
round cities, colleges, and even ſingle houſes, with 
high walls. Theſe, by obſtructing the free current of 
air, never fail to render ſuch places damp and un. 
wholeſome. As ſuch walls are now, in moſt parts of 
this country, become uſeleſs, they ought to be pulled 
down, and every method taken to admit a Ke paſſage 
to sir. Proper attention to Aix and CLEANILI. 
Nuss would tend more to preſerve the health of man- 
kind, than all the prefcriptions of the faculty. 

Surrounding houſes too cloſely with plantations or 
thick woods, likewiſe tends to render the air unwhole. 
ſome. Wood not only obſtructs the free current of 
the air, but ſends forth great quantities of moiſt ex- 
lalations, which render it conſtantly damp: Wood 
is very agreeable at a proper diſtance from a houſe, 
but ſhoutd never be planted too near it, eſpecially in 
a flat country. Many of the gentlemen's ſeats in Eng- 
land are rendered very unwholeſome from the great 
quantity of wood which ſurrounds them. 

Houſes ſituated in low marſhy countries, or near 
large lakes of ſtagnating water, are likewiſe unwhole- 
ſome. Waters which ſtagnate not only render the 
air damp, but load it with putrid exhalations, which 
produce the dangerous and fatal diſeaſes. Thoſe who 
are obliged to inhabit marſhy countries, ought to 
make choice of the drieſt ſituations they can find, to 
ive 1 and to pay the ſtricteſt regard to clean- 
inets. 

If freſh air be neceſſary for thoſe in health, it is ſtill 
more ſo for the ſick, who often loſe their lives for 
want of it. The notion that ſick people. muſt be kept 
very hot, is ſo common, that one can hardly enter the 
chamber where a patient lies, without being ready to 
faint, by reaſon of the hot ſuffocating ſmell. How 
this muſt affect the ſick, any one may judge! No 
medicine is ſo beneficial to the ſick as treſh air. It 1s 
the moſt reviving of all cordials, if it be adminiſtered 
with prudence. We are not, however, to throw open 


doors and windows at random upon the ſick. Frei 
| ail 
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air is to be let into the chamber gradually, and, if 
poſſible, by opening the windows of ſome other apart- 
ment. 

The air of a ſick perſon's chamber may be greatly 
freſhened, and the patient much revived, by ſprinkling 
the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or any other ſtrong vegetable acid. 

In places where numbers of fick are crouded into 
the ſame houſe, or, which is often the caſe, into the 
fame apartment, the frequent admiſſion of freſh air he- 


comes abſolutely neceſſary. Infirmaries, hoſpitals, 8c. 


are often rendered ſo noxious, for want of proper ven- 
tilation, that the ſick run more hazard from them than 
from the diſeaſe. This is particularly the caſe when 
putrid fevers, dyſenteries, and other infectious diſ- 
caſes prevail. 

Phyſicians, ſurgeons, and others who attend hoſpi- 
tals, ought, for their own ſafety, to take care that they 
be properly ventilated. Such perſons as are obliged 
toſpend moſt of their time amongſt the ſick, run great 
hazard of being themſelves infected when the air is 
bad. All hofpitals, and places of reception for the 
lick, ought to have an open ſituation, at ſome diſtance 
from any great town, and ſuch patients as labour 
under any infectious diſeaſe ought never to be 
ſufered to come near the reſt, 


culture of the ground. The great increaſe of inhabi 
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CHAP. v. 


Of Exerciſe. 
Mu: people look upon the neceſſi ty man i; 


under of earning his bread by labour as a curſe, 
Be this as it may, it is evident from the ſtructure of 
the body, that exerciſe is not leſs neceſſary than food 
for the preſervation of health : thoſe whom poverty 
obliges to labour for daily bread, are not only the 
moſt healthy, but generally the moſt happy part of 
mankind. Induſtry ſeldom fails to place them above 
want, and activity ſerves them inſtead of phyſic.— 
This is peculiarly the caſe with thoſe who live by the 


tants in infant colonies, and the longevity of ſuch as 
follow agriculture every where, evidently prove it to 
be the moſt healthy as well as the moſt uſeful em- 
ployment, 
The love of activity ſhews itſelf very early in man, 
So ſtrong is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot 
be reſtrained from exerciſe, even by the fear of punilt- 
ment. Our love of motion is ſurely a ſtrong proof of 
its utility. Nature implants no diſpoſition in vain. lt 
ſeems to be a catholic law throughout the whole an! 
mal creation, that no creature, without exerciſe, 
ſhould enjoy health, or be able to find ſubſiſtence, 
Every creature, except man, takes as much of it as1s 
neceſſary. He alone, and ſuch animals as are unde 
his direction, deviate from this original law, and the) 
ſuffer accordingly. 
Inactivity never fails to mduce an univerſal relax 
ation of the ſolids, which diſpoſes the body to innu 
merable diſeaſes. When the ſolids are relaxed, ne 
ther the digeſtion nor any of the ſecretions can b. 
duly performed. In this cafe the worſt conſequence reven 
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muſt enſue. How can perſons who loll all day in 
eaſy chairs, and ſlumber all night on beds of down, fail 
to be relaxed ? Nor do ſuch greatly mend the matter, 
who never ſtir abroad but in a choach, ſedan, or the 
like. - Theſe elegant pieces of —_ are become 
ſo common, that the inhabitants of great towns 
ſeem to be in ſome danger of loſing the uſe of their 
limbs altogether. It is now below any one to walk, 
who can afford to be carried. How ridiculous would 
it ſcem, to a perſon unacquainted with modern luxu- 
ry, to hehold the young and healthy ſwinging along 
on the ſhoulders of their fellow-creatures ! or, to ſee a 
fat carcaſe, over- run with diſeaſes occaſioned by in- 
activity, dragged through the ſtreets by half a dozen 
horſes |! | 

Glandular obſtructions, now ſo common, generally 
proceed from inactivity. Theſe are the moſt obſtinate 
of maladies; So long as the liver, kidnies, and other 
glands, duly perform their functions, health is ſeldom 
impaired; but when they fail, nothing can reſtore it. 
Exerciſe is almoſt the only cure we know for glandu- 
lar obſtructions ; indeed, it does not always 3 
as a remedy : but there is reaſon to believe that it 
Hh would ſeldom fail to prevent theſe complaints, were it 
(8 uſed in due time. One thing is certain, that, amon 
Wy thoſe who take ſufficient exerciſe, glandular diſeaſes 
BY are very little Known; whereas the indolent and in- 
active are ſeldom free from them. | 
| Weak nerves are the conſtant companions of inac- 
tivity. - Nothing but exerciſe and open air can brace 
and ſtrengthen the nerves, or prevent the endleſs train 
of diſeaſes which proceed from a relaxed ſtate of theſe 
organs. We ſeldom hear the active or laborious 
—_ of nervous diſeaſes; thefe are reſerved for 
the ſons of eaſe and afluence. Many have been com- 
pletely cured of theſe diforders by being reduced, from 
aſtate of opulence, to labour for their daily bread. This 
plainly points out the ſources from whence nervous 
diſeaſes flow, and the means by which they may be 
prevented, | 49975 ; 
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It is abſolutely impoſſible to enjoy health, where the 
erſpiration is not duly carried on: but that can never 
4 the caſe where exerciſe. is neglected. When the 
matter which ought to be thrown off by perſpiration i; 
retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, and oc- 
caſions the gout, fevers, rheumatiſm, &c. Exerciſe 
alone would prevent many of thoſe diſeaſes which can- 
not be cured, and would remove others where medi 
cine proves ineffectual. 
The late Dr. Cheyne, in his excellent treatiſe on 
health, ſays that the weak and valetudinary ought to 
make exerciſe a part of their religion, We recom- 
mend this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, 
but to all whoſe bulineſs does not oblige them to take 
ſufficient exerciſe, as ſedentary artificers, ſhopkeepers, 
ſtudious perſons, &c. Such ought to uſe exerciſe as 
regularly as they take food. This might generally be 
done without any interruption to bubnes or real loſs 
of time. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern cuſtom of lying a-bed too long in 
morning. This is the general practice in great towns 
The inhabitants of cities ſeldom riſe * eight or 
nine o'clock; but the morning is undoubtedly the 
beſt time for exerciſe, while the ſtomach is emptr, 
and the body refreſhed with ſlegp. Beſides, the 
norning air braces and ſtrengthens the nerves, and, 
in ſome meaſure, anſwers the purpoſe of a cold bath. 
Let any one who has been accuſtomed to lie a-bed 
till eight or nine o'clock, rife by ſix or ſeven, ſpend 
a couple of hours in walking, riding, or any other 
active diverſion without doors, and he will find 
his ſpirits cheerful and ſerene through the day, 
his appetite keen, and his body braced and ſtrength: 
enced. Cuſtom ſoon renders early riſing agreeable, 
and nothing contributes more to the preſervation o- 
health. | | 

The inactive are continually complaining of pain! 
of the ſtomach, flatulencies, indigeſtions, &c. The! 
coniplaints, which pave the way to many others, ae 
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not to be removed by medicines. They can only be 
cured by a vigorous courſe of exerciſe, to which in- 
deed they ſeldom fail to yield. 

Exerciſe, if poſſible, ought always to be taken in 
the open air. When that cannot be done, various 
methods may be contrived for exerciſing the body 
within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, 
&c. It is not neceſſary to adhere ſtrictly to any par- 
ticular kind of exerciſe. The beſt way is to take 
them by turns, and to uſe that longeſt which is moſt 
ſuitable to the ſtrength and conſtitution. "Thoſe kinds 
of exerciſe which give action to moſt of the bodily 
organs, are always to be perferred, as walking, run- 
ning, riding, digging, rubbing furniture, and ſuch 
lixe, | 

It much to be regretted, that active and manly di- 
verſions are now fo little practiſed. Diverſions make 
people take more exerciſe than they otherwiſe would 
do, and are of the greateſt ſervice to ſuch as are not 
under the neceſlity of labouring for their bread. As 
active diverſions loſe ground, thoſe of a ſedentary 
kind ſeem to prevail. Sedentary diverſions are of no 
other uſe but to conſume time. Inſtead of relieving 
the mind, they often require more thought than either 
fiudy or buſineſs. Every thing that induces people to 
lit ſtill, unleſs it be ſome neceſſary employment, ought 
to be avoided. | x 

The diverſions which afford the beſt exerciſe are, 
hunting, ſhooting, playing at cricket, hand ball, golf, 
&. Theſe exerciſe the limbs, promote — 
and the other ſecretions. They likewiſe ſtrengthen 
— lungs, and give firmneſs and agility to the whole 

ody. 

Such as can, ought to ſpend two or three hours a- 
day on horſeback ; thoſe who cannot ride ſhould em- 
ploy the ſame time in walking. Exerciſe ſhould never 
be continued too long. Sr prevents the be- 
nefit of exerciſe, and inſtead of ſtrengthening the body, 
tends to weaken it. 

Every man ſhould lay himſelf under ſome ſort of ne- 

ceſſity 
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ceſſity to take exerciſe. Indolence, like other vices 
when indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes 
agreeable. Hence many who were fond of exerciſe 
in the early part of life, become quite averſe to it 
afterwards. This is the caſe of moſt hypochondriac 
and gouty people, which renders their diſeaſes in a 
great meaſure incurable.” 

In ſome countries laws have been made, obliging 
every man, of whatever rank, to learn ſome mechani- 
cal employment. Whether ſuch laws were deſigned 
for the preſervation of health, or the encouragement 
of manufacture, is a queſtion of no importance. Cer- 
tain it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to amuſe 
and exerciſe themſelves in this way, it might have 
many good effects. They would at leaſt derive as 
much honour from a few maſterly ſpecimens of their 
own workmanſhip, as from the character of having 
ruined moſt of their companions by gaming and drink- 
ing. Beſides, men of leiſure, by applying themſelves 
to the mechanical arts, might improve them, to the 
great benefit of ſociety. 

Indolence not only occaſions diſeaſes, and renders 
men uſeleſs to ſociety, but promotes all manner of 
vice. To ſay a man is idle is little better than to call 
him vicious. The mind if not engaged in ſome uſeful 
purſuit, is conſtantly in queſt of ideal pleaſures, or 
impreſſed with the apprehenſion of imaginary evil. — 
From theſe ſources proceed moſt of the miſeries of 
mankind. Certainly man was never intended to be 
idle. Inactivity fruſtrates the very deſign of his crea- 
tion; whereas an active life is the beſt guardian ot 
virtue, and the greateſt preſervative of health. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Slee and Clothing. 


LEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regu- 

lated. Too little ſleep weakens the nerves, exhauſts 
the ſpirits, and occaſions diſeaſes; and too much n- 
ders the mind dull, the body groſs, and diſpoſes to 
apoplexies, lethargies, and other complaints of a ſim- 
ar nature. A medium ought therefore to be obſerved ; 
but this is not eaſy to fix. Children require more ſleep 
than grown perſons, the laborious than the idle, and 
ſuch as eat and drink freely, than thoſe who live ab- 
ſtemiouſly. Beſides, the real quantity of ſleep canuot 
be meaſured by time; as one perſon will be more re- 
freſhed by five or ſix hours fleep, than another with 
eight or ten. 

Children may be allowed to take as much ſleep as 
they pleaſe; but for adults, ſix or ſeven hours is cer- 
tainly ſufficient, and no, one ought to exceed eight. 
Thoſe who lie a-bed more than eight hours may ſlum- 
ber, but they can hardly be ſaid to ſleep; ſuch gene- 
rally toſs and dream away the forepart of the night, 
ſink to reſt towards morning, aud doſe till noon. 
The beſt means to make ſleep ſound and refreſhing is 
to riſe betimes. The cuſtom of lying. a-bed for nine 
or ten hours, not only makes the fleep leſs refreſhing, 


but relaxes the ſolids, and greatly weakens the conſti- 


tu tion.. 

Nature points out night as the proper ſeaſon for 
leep. Nothing more certainly deſtroys the conſtitu- 
nion than night- watching. It is great pity that a prac- 
tice ſo deſtructive to health ſhould be ſo much in fa- 
nion. How quickly the want of reſt in due ſeaſon 
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tion; but they who neglect the latter can never reliſh 


ſumptuous tables and downy pillows, where exerciſe 


geſted, they would enjoy ſound fleep, and riſe re- 
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will blaſt the moſt blooming complexion, or ruin the 
beſt conſtitution, is evident from the ghaſtly counten. 
ances of thoſe who, as the phraſe 1s, turn day into 
night, and night into day. 

To make ſleep refreſhing, the following things are 
requiſite: Firſt, to take ſuthcient exerciſe in the open 
air; to avoid ſtrong tea and coffee ; next, to eat a 
light ſupper ; and laſtly, to lie down with a mind as 
cheerful and ſerene as poſſible, 

It is certain that too much exerciſe will prevent 
ſleep, as well as too little. We ſeldom, however, 
hear the active and laborious complain of reſtleſs 
nights. It is the indolent and flothful who gene— 
arlly have theſe. complaints. Is it any wonder that 
a bed of down ſhould not be refreſhing to a perſon 
who fits all day in an eaſy chair? A great part of 
the pleaſure of life confiſts in alternate reſt and mo- 
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the former. The labourer enjoys more true luxury 
in plain food and ſound fleep, than is to be found in 
is wanting. 

That light ſuppers cauſe ſound ſleep, is true even 
to a proverb. dang erſons, if they exceed the 
leaſt at that meal, are ſure to have uneaſy nights; 
and, if they fall aſleep, the load and oppreſſion on 
their ſtomach and ſpirits occaſion frightful dreams, 
broken and diſturbed repoſe, the night-mare, &c. 
Were the ſame perſons to go to bed with a light 
ſupper, or fit up till that meal was pretty well di- 


reſhed and cheerful. There are indeed ſome people 
who cannot ſleep unleſs they have eat ſome ſolid 
food at night, but this does not imply the neceſſity 
of a heavy ſupper; beſides, theſe are generally perſons 
who have accuſtomed themſelves to this method, and 
who do not take a ſufficient quantity of ſolid food and 

mes. 1” 
Nothing more certainly diſturbs our repoſe than 
anxiety, When the mind is not at eaſe, one ſeldom 
enj0) 3 
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enjoys ſound ſleep. This greateſt of human bleſ- 
ings flies the wretched, and viſits the happy, the 
cheerful, and gay. This is a ſufficient reaſon why 
every man ſhould endeavour to be as eaſy in his 
mind as poſſible when he goes to reſt. Many, by 
indulging grief and anxious thought, have baniſhed 
fund ileep ſo long, that they could never afterwards 
enjoy 1t. Wo 

In when taken in the fore part of the night, 
s generally reckoned moſt refrething. Whether 
this be the effect of habit or not, is hard to ſay; but 
vs moſt people are accuſtomed to go early to bed 
rhen young, it may be preſumed that ſleep, at this 
ſeaſon, will prove moſt refreſhing to them ever after. 
Vhether the fore-part of the night be beſt for ſleep 
Ir not, ſurely the fore-part of the day is fitteſt both 
or buſineſs and amuſement. I hardly ever knew 
ta riſer who did not enjoy a good ſtate of 
e 2 


OF CLOTHING. 


The clothing ought to be ſuited to the climate. 
uſtom has no doubt a very great influence in this 
miele; but no cuſtom can ever change the nature 
things ſo far, as to render the ſame clothing fit for 

inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the iſf2nd of Ja- 
aica, It is not indeed neceſſary to obſerve an exact 
oportion between the quantity of clothes we wear, 


the ſame time, proper attention ouglit to be paid 
It, as well as to the openneſs of the country, the 
quency and violence of ſtorms, c. 

in youth, while the blood is hot and the perſpi- 
lon free, it is leſs neceſſary to cover the body with 


when the ſkin becomes rigid and the humours 
re cool, the clothing ſhould be increaſed. Many 
eaſes in the latter period of life proceed from a 
it of perſpiration: theſe may, in ſome meaſure, 
prevented by a ſuitable addition to the clothing, 

d. 4. or 


d the degree of latitude which we inhabit; but, 


great quantity of clothes; but in the decline of 
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or by wearing ſuch as are better calculated for pro- tic 
moting the diſcharge from the ſkin, as cloths made 
of cotton, flannel, &c. 

The clothing ought likewiſe to be ſuited to the 
ſeaſon of the year. Clothing may be warm enough 
for ſummer, which is by no means ſufficient tor 
winter. The greateſt caution, however, is neceſſary 
in making theſe changes. We ought neither to 
put off our winter clothes too ſoon, nor to wear our 
ſummer ones too long. In this country, the winter 
often ſets in very early with great rigour, and we 
have frequently cold weather even after the com- 


mencement of the ſummer months. It would like- 1 
wiſe be prudent not to make the change all at once, to b 
but to do it gradually; and indeed the changes of ap- u 

rel in this climate ought to be very inconſiderable, toes 
eſpecially among thoſe who have paſſed the meridian tew 
of life. | to m 

Clothes often become hurtful by their being by n 
made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of pride or v laid 
nity. Mankind in all ages ſeem to have conſidered dere: 
clothes in this view; accordingly their faſhion andi bigh 
figure have been continually varying, with ver ny 
little regard either to health, the climate, or con vill 
veniency a farthingale, for example, may be ven joints 
neceſſary in hot ſouthern climates, but ſurely nothing terly | 
can be more ridiculous in the cold regions of .it is 
north. narro 

Even the human ſhape is often attempted to H walk 
mended by dreſs, and thoſe who know no betteſ In 
believe that mankind would be monſtrous witho b ave 


its aſſiſtance. All attempts of this nature are highl_W hen 
pernicious. The moſt deſtructive of them in th votio 
country is that of ſqueezing the ſtomach and bowe Mund 
into as narrow a compaſs as poſſible, to procur i dbood, 
what is falſely called, a fine — By this pra ttewt 
tice the action of the ſtomach and bowels, the motioſ cs. 
of the heart and lungs, and almoſt all the viigaQ"avats 
functions, are obſtrutted. Hence proceed indig they | 
tions, ſyncopes or fainting fits, coughs, _—_ man, 

jol 
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tions of the lungs, and other complaints ſo common 
among females. | | 
The feet likewiſe often ſuffer by preſſure. How 
a ſmall foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will 
not pretend to ſay; but. certain it is, that this no- 
tion has made many perſons lame. Almoſt nine- 
WH tenths of mankind are troubled with corns: a diſ- 
eaſe that is ſeldom or never occaſioned but by ſtrait 
does. Corns are not only v@y troubleſome, but 
by rendering people unable td walk, they may 
e likewife be. conſidered as the remote cauſe of other 
- diſeaſes. | | 
The ſize and figure of the ſhoe ought certainly 
to be adapted to the foot. In children the feet are 
WJ 25 well ſhaped as the hands, and the motion of the 
„bes as free and eaſy as that of the fingers; yet 
nM few perſons in the advanced period of life are able 
to make any uſe of their toes. They are generally, 
ol by narrow ſhoes, ſqueezed all of a heap, and often 
laid over-one another in ſuch a manner as to be ren- 
dered altogether incapable of motion. Nor is the 
high heel leſs hurrful than the narrow toe. A lady 
may ſeem taller for walking on her tiptoes, but ſhe 
wil never walk well in this manner, It ſtrains het 
joints, diſtorts her limbs, makes her ſtoop, and ut- 
terly deftroys all her eaſe and gracefulneſs of motion: 
it is entirely owing to ſhoes with high heels and 
narrow toes, that not one female in ten can be ſaid 


be Valk well. 

te In fixing on the clothes, due care ſhould betaken 
ogg avoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. 
hi hen drawn too tight, not only prevent the free 


notion and uſe of the parts about which they are 
bound, but likewiſe obſtru& the circulation of the 
Hood, which prevents the equal nouriſhment and 
growth of theſe parts, and occaſions various diſ- 
eaſes. Tight bandages about the neck, as ſtocks, 
Mmvats, necklaces, &c. are extremely dangerous, 
They obſtruct the blood in its courſe from the 
Wain, by which means headachs, vertigoes, apo- 
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plexies, and other fatal diſeaſes are often occa- 
ſioned. 

The perfection of dreſs is to be eaſy and clean. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous, than for any one 
to make himſelf a ſlave to fine clothes. Such a one 
and many ſuch there are, would rather remain as 
fixt as a ſtatue from morning till night, than dif. 
compoſe a ſingle hair or alter the poſition of a pin, 
Were we to recommend any particular pattern for 
dreſs, it would be that which is worn by the people 
called Quakers, They are always neat, clean, and 
often elegant, without any thing ſuperfluous. What 
others lay out upon tawdry laces, ruffles, and ribands, 
they beſtow upon ſuperior cleanlineſs. Finery 1s 
only the affectation of dreſs, and very often covers a 
great deal of dirt. 

We ſhall only add, with regard to clothing, that 
it ought not only to be ſuited to the climate, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the period of life; but like. 
wiſe to the temperature and conſtitution. Robuſt 
perſons are able to endure either cold or heat better 
than the delicate ; conſequently may be leſs atten- 
tive to their clothing. But the preciſe quantity of 
clothes neceſſary for any perſon cannot be deter- 
mined by reaſoning. It is entirely a matter of ex- 
perience, and every man is the beſt judge for himſelf 
what quantity of clothes is neceſſary to keep hin 
warm, 


CHAP 


(119) 


CHAP. VIL 


Of Intemferance. 

MODERN author obſerves, that temperance 
A and exerciſe are the two beſt phyſicians in the 
Wo lid. He might have added, that if theſe were 
duly regarded, there would be little occaſion for any 
other. Temperance may juſtly be called the parent 
of healih, yet numbers of mankind act as if they 
thought diſeaſe and death too ſlow in their progreſs, 
and by intemperance and debauch ſeem as it were 
to ſolicit their approach. 

Tac danger of intemperance appears from the ve 
conitruciion of the human body. Health depends 
en that ſtate of the ſolids and fluids which fits them 
fir the due performance of the vital functions; and 
while thoſe go regularly on, we are ſound and well; 
but whatever diſturbs them neceſſarily impairs 
health. Intemperance never fails to diſorder the 
whole animal economy; it hurts the digeſtion, re- 
laxes the nerves, renders the different ſecretions irre- 
gular, vitiates the humours, and occaſions numberleſs 
diſeaſes. | 

The analogy between the nouriſhment of plants 
and animals affords a ſtriking proof of the danger of 
intemperance. Moiſture and manure 2 pro- 
mote vegetation; yet an over- quantity of either will 
entirely deſtroy it. The beſt things become hurt- 
ful, nay deſtructive, when carried to exceſs. Hence 
we learn, that the higheſt degree of human wiſdom 
conſiſts in regulating our appetites and paſſions ſo as 
to avoid all extremes. It is that chiefly which en- 
ütles us to the character of rational beings. The 
lave of appetite will ever be the diſgrace of human 


nature . 
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- The Author of Nature hath endued us with vari. 
ous paſſions, for the propagation of the ſpecies, the 
preſervation of the individual, &. Intemperance is 
the abuſe of theſe paſſions; and moderation conſiſts 
in the proper regulation of them. Men, not con- 
tented with 1 the ſimple calls of Nature, 
create artifical wants, and are perpetually in ſearch 
after ſomething that may gratify them ; but imaginary 
wants can never be gratified. Nature is content 
with little; but luxury knows no bounds. Hence 
the epicure, the drunkard, and the debauchee {el. 
dom ſtop in their career till their money or their con- 
ſtitution fails: then indeed they generally ſee their 
error when too late. 

It is impoffible to lay down fixed rules with regard 


to diet, on account of the different conſtitutions 


of mankind. The moſt ignorant perſon, however, 
certainly knows what is meant by exceſs; and 
it is in the power of every man, if he chooſes, to 
avoid it. | 

The great rule of diet is to ſtudy frmpheity. Na- 
ture delights in the moſt plain and fimple food, and 
every animal, except man, follows her dictates. Man 
alone riots at large, and ranſacks the whole creation 
in queſt of luxuries, to his own deſtruction. An ele- 
gant writer of the laſt age ſpeaks thus of intem- 
perance in diet: “ For my part, when 1 behold a 
* faſhionable table ſet out in all its magmficence, 
I fancy that I fee gouts and dropſies, fevers and 
“ lethargies, with other innumerable diſtempers, 
lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes.” 

Nor is intemperance in other things leſs deſtruc- 
tive than in diet. How quickly does the immode- 
rate purſuit of carnal pleaſures, or the abuſe of in. 
toxicating liquors, ruin the beſt conſtitution ! [ndeed 
thefe vices generally go hand in hand. Hence it! 
that we fo often behold the votaries of Bacchus and 
Venus, even before they have arrived at the prime 
of life, worn cut with diſeaſes, and haſtening with 
forift pace to an untunely grave. Did men reflect nn 

| als 
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the painful diſeaſes and premature deaths, which are 
daily occaſioned by intemperance, it would be ſuffi- 
cient to make them ſhrink back with horror from the 
indulgence even of their darling pleaſures. 

[ntemperance does nat hurt its votaries alone ; the 
innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. How 
many wretched orphans are to be ſeen embracing 
dunghills, whoſe parents, regardleſs of the future, 
ſpent in riot and debauch what might have ſerved 
to bring up their offspring in a decent manner! How 
often do we behold the miſerable mother, with her 
helpleſs infants, pining in want, while the cruel father 
is indulging his inſatiate appetites! 

Families are not only reduced to miſery, but even 
extirpated, by intemperance. Nothing tends ſo 
much to prevent propagation, and to ſhorten the 
lives of children, as the intemperance of parents. 
The poor man who labours all day, and at night 
lies down contented with his humble fare, can boaſt 
a numerous offspring, while his pampered lord, funk 


in eaſe and luxury, often languithes without an heir _ 


to his ample fortunes. Even ſtates and empires feel 
the influence of intemperance, and riſe or fall as it 
prevails. | | 

Inſtead of mentioning the different kinds of intem- 
perance, and pointing out their influence upon health 
we thall only, by way of example, make a few dbſer- 


rations on one particular ſpecies of that vice, viz. the 


abuſe of intoxicating liquors. 
Every act of intoxication puts nature to the ex- 
pence of a fever, in order to diſcharge the poiſonous 
draught, When this is repeated almoſt every day, it 
13 eaſy to foreſee the conſequences. That conſtitu- 
ion muſt be ſtrong indeed, which is able long to 


bold out under a daily fever! but fevers occaſioned 


by drinking do not always go off in a day; they fre- 
quently = in an inflammation of the breaſt, liver, 
or brain, and produce fatal effects. 

Though the drunkard ſhould not fall by an acute 
liſeaſe, he ſeldom efcapes thoſe of a chronic kind. 


Intoxicating- 
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Intoxicating liquors, when uſed to exceſs, weaken 
the bowels and ſpoil the digeſtion ; they deſtroy the 
power of the nerves, and occaſion paralytic and con- 
vullive diſorders; they likewiſe heat and inflame the 
blood, deſtroy its balſamic quality, render it unfit for 
circulation, and the nouriſhment of the body. Hence 
obſtructions, atrophies, drophes, and conſumptions 
of the lungs. Theſe are the common ways in which 
drunkards make their exit. Diſeaſes of this kind, 
when brought on by hard drinking, ſeldom admit of 
a Cure. | | 

Many people injure their health by drinking, who 
ſeldom get drunk. The continual habit of ſoaking, 
as it is called, though its effects be not ſo violent, is 
not leſs pernicious. When the veſſels are kept con- 
ſtantly full and upon the ſtretch, the different digeſ- 
tions can neither be duly performed, nor the hu- 
mours properly prepared. Hence moſt people of 
this chance are afflicted with the gout, the gravel, 
ulcerous ſores in the legs, &c. If theſe diſorders do 
not appear, they are ſeized with low ſpirits, hypo- 
chondriacal affections, and other ſymptoms of in- 
digeſtion. | 

Conſumptions are now ſo common, that it 1s 
thought one-tenth of the inhabitants of great towns 
die of that diſeaſe. Hard drinking is no doubt one 
of the cauſes to which we muſt impute the increaſe 
of conſumptions. The great quantities of viſcid 
malt liquor drank by the common people of ann 
land, cannot fail to render the blood ſizy and unit 
for circulation; from whence proceed obſtructions, 
and inflammations of the lungs. There are few great 
ale-drinkers who are not phthiſical : nor is that to be 
wondered at, conſidering the glutinous and almolt 
indigeſtible nature of ſtrong ale. 

Thoſe who drink ardent ſpirits or ſtrong wines run 
ſtill greater hazard; theſe liquors heat and inflame 
the blood, and tear the tender veſſels of the Tungs to 


pieces; yet ſo great is the conſumption of them = 
this 


while 
moſt 
to th 
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this country, that one would almoſt be induced to 
think that the inhabitants lived upon them. 

The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from 
misfortunes in life. The miſerable fly to it for re- 
lef. It affords them indeed a temporary eaſe. But, 
alas! this ſolace is ſhort lived; and when it is over, 
the ſpirits fink as much below their uſual tone as 
they had before been raiſed above it. Hence a re- 
petition of the doſe becomes neceſſary, and every 
freſh doſe makes way for another, till the unhappy 
wretch becomes a flave to the bottle, and at length 
falls a ſacrifice to what at firſt perhaps was taken 
only as a medicine No man is ſo dejected as the 
drunkard when his debauch is gone off. Hence it 
is, that thoſe who have the greateſt low of ſpirits 
while the glaſs circulates freely, are of all others the 
moſt melancholy when ſober, and often puts an end 
to their own miſerable exiſtence in a fit of ſpleen or 
i humour, 

Drunkenneſs not only proves deſtructive to health, 
but likewiſe to the faculties of the mind. It is 
range that ereatures who value themſelves on ac- 
count of a ſuperior degree of reaſon to that of brutes, 
hould take pleaſure in ſinking ſo far below them, 
Were ſuch as voluntary deprive themſelves of the 
uſe of reaſon, to continue ever after in that condition, 
it would but ſeem a juſt puniſhment. Though this 
be not the conſequence of one act of intoxication, 
It ſeldom fails to ſucceed a courſe of it. By a habit 
of drinking, the greateſt genius is often reduced to 
amere idiot. 

Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young per- 
lons. It heats their blood, impairs their ſtrength, 
and obſtrutts their growth; beſides, the frequent 
uſe of ſtrong liquors in the early part of life deſtroys 
any benefit that might ariſe from them afterwards. 
Thoſe who make a practice of drinking generous 
uors when young, cannot expect to reap any 
"— from them as a cordial in the decline of 
e. 
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Drunkeneſs is not only in itſelf a moſt abomi. 
nable vice, but is an inducement to many others, 
There is hardly any crime ſo horrid that the drunk. 
ard will not perpetrate for the love of liquor. We 
have known mothers ſell their children's clothes, the 
food that they ſhould have eat, and afterwards even 
the infants themſelves, in order to purchaſe the ac- 
curſed draught. | * SEL 


CHAP, 


(125) 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of Cleanlineſs. 


AE want of cleanlineſs is a fault which admits 
of no excuſe, Where water can be had for 
nothing, it is ſurely in the power of every perſon to 
be clean. The continual diſcharge from our bodies 
by perſpiration, renders frequent change of apparel 
neceſſary. Changing apparel greatly promotes the 
ſecretion from the ſkin, ſo neceſſary for health. 
When that matter which ought to be carried off by 
perſpiration is either retatned in the body, or reſorbed 
trom dirty clothes, it muſt occaſion diſeaſes. . 
Diſeaſes of the ſkin are chiefly owing to want of 
cleanlineſs. They may indeed be caught by in- 
fection, or brought on by poor living, unwholeſome 
food, &c. but they will ſeldom continue long where 
cleanlineſs prevails. To the ſame cauſe muſt we im- 


— the various kinds of vermin which infeſt the 


uman body, houſes, &c. Theſe may always be 
baniſhed by cleanlineſs alone, and wherever they 
abound, we have reaſon to believe it is neglected. 
One common cauſe of putrid and malignant fevers 
is the want of cleanlineſs Theſe fevers commonly 
begin among the inhabitants of cloſe dirty houſes, 
who breathe unwholeſome air, take little exerciſe, 
and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is gene- 
rally hatched, which often ſpreads far and wide, to 
the deſtruction of many. Hence cleanlineſs may be 
confidered as an object of public attention. It is 
not ſufficient that I be clean myſelf, while the want 
of it in my neighbour affects my health as well as his. 


If dirty people cannot be removed as a common 


nuiſance, they ought at leaſt to be avoided as infec- 
tous. All who regard their health ſhould keep at a 
liſtance even from their habitations. 
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In places where great numbers of people are col. 
lected, cleanlineſs becomes of the utmoſt importance, 
It is well known that infectious diſeaſes are communi. 
cated by tainted air. Every thing, therefore, which 
tends to pollute the air, or ſpread the infection, ought 
with the utmoſt care to be guarded againſt. For 
this reaſon, in great towns, no filth, of any king, 
ſhould be permitted to lie upon the ſtreets. Nothing 
is more apt to convey infection than the excrements 
of the diſeaſed. 

In many great towns the ſtreets are little better 
than dunghills, being frequently covered with afhes, 


| _ and naſtineſs of every kind. Even ſlaughter. 


houſes, or killing ſhambles, are often to be ſeen in 
the very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, 
excrements, &c. with which theſe places are gene- 
rally covered, cannot fail to taint the air, and render 
How eahfly might this be pre- 
vented by active magiſtrates, who have it always 
in their power to make proper laws relative to 
things of this nature, and to enforce the obſervance 


of them. 


We are ſorry to ſay, that the importance of gene- 
ral cleanlineſs does not ſeem to be ſufficiently under- 
flood by the magiſtrates of moſt great towns in 
Britain; though health, pleaſure, and delicacy, all 
conſpire to recommend an attention to it. Nothing 
can be more agreeable to the ſenſes, more to the 
honour of the inhabitants, or more conducive to 
their health, than a clean town ; nor can any thing 
impreſs a ſtranger with a more diſreſpectful idea ot 
any people than its oppoſite. Whatever pretenſions 
people may make to learning, politeneſs, or civiliza— 
tion, we will venture to aſfirm, that while they neg- 
lect cleanlineſs, they are in a ſtate of barbarity. 

The peaſants in moſt countries ſeem to hold clean- 
linefs in a fort of contempt. Were it not for the open 
lituation of their houſes, they would often feel the 
bad effects of this diſpoſition. One ſeldom fees 3 
farmhouſe without a dunghill before the door, and 
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frequently the cattle and their maſters lodge under 
the ſame roof. Peaſants are likewiſe extremely care- 
eſs with reſpect to change of apparel, keeping their 
houſes, &c. clearf, This is merely the effect of in- 
dolence and a dirty diſpoſition. Habit may indeed 
render it leſs diſagreeable to them, but no habit can 
ever make it ſalutary to wear dirty clothes or breathe 
unwholeſome air. | 
As many articles of diet come through the hands 
of peaſants, every method ſhould be taken to encou- 
age and promote habits of cleanlineſs among them. 
This, for example, might be done by giving a ſmall 
premium to the perſon who brings the cleaneſt and 
beſt article of any kind to market, as butter, cheeſe, 
Wc. and by puniſhing ſeverely thoſe who bring it 
WH dirty. The fame method ſhould be taken with 
butchers, bakers, brewers, and all who are employed 
In preparing the neceſſaries of lite. | 
| In camps the ſtricteſt regard ſhould be paid to 
Wh cleanlineſs. By negligence in this matter, infectious 
: Wi iſcaſes are often ſpread among a whole army; and 
requently more die of theſe than by the ſword. The 
lews, during their incampments in the wilderneſs, 
received particular inſtructions with reſpect to clean- 
ness. e rules enjoined them ought to be ob- 
ned by all in the like ſituation. Indeed the whole 
ſſem of laws delivered to that people has a manifeſt 
'ndency to promote cleanlineſs. Whoever con- 
» Widers the nature of their climate, the diſeaſes to 
which they were liable, and their dirty diſpoſition, 
vil ſee the propriety of ſuch laws. | 
It is remarkable that, in moſt eaſtern countries, 
"canlineſs makes a great part of their religion. The 
\Mabometan, as well as the Jewiſh religion enjoins 
arious bathings, waſhings, and purifications. No 
wubt theſe might be deſigned to repreſent inward 
purity: but they were at the ſame time calculated 
vr the preſervation of health. However whimſical 
eſe waſhings may appear to ſome, few things 
would tend more to prevent diſcaſes than a proper 
attention 
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attention to many of them. Were every perſon, for [ 
example, after viſiting the fick, handling a dead coll 
body, or touching any thing that might convey in- ligh 


fection, to waſh before he went into company, or s 0 
ſat down to meat, he would run leſs hazard either ima 
of catching the infection himſelf, or of communicat. ¶ diſe 
ing it to others. * | line 
Frequent waſhing not only removes the filth and! Cre: 
ſordes which adhere to the ſkin, but likewiſe pro- f 
motes the perſpiration, braces the body, and enlivens 
the ſpirits. How refreſhed, how cheerful, and agree- neg] 
able does one feel on being ſhaved, waſhed, and #9 
ſhifted; eſpecially when theſe offices have been neg- din 
lected longer than uſual ! | » (dea 
The eaſtern cuſtom of waſhing the feet, though and 
leſs neceſſary in this country, is nevertheleſs a very of f 
agreeable piece of cleanlineſs, and contributes great- clea 
ly to the preſervation of health. The ſweat and MI ©: 
dirt with which theſe parts are frequently covered, I be © 
cannot fail to obſtrutt the perſpiration, This piece be n 
of cleanlineſs would often prevent colds and fevers. ſigh 
Were people careful to bathe their feet and legs in mali 
lukewarm water at night, after being expoſed to bee 
cold or wet through the day, they would ſeldom ex- lick, 
perience the ill effects which often proceed from theſe Both 
cauſes. ſoon 
A proper attention to cleanlineſs is no where more Ci 
neceſſary than on ſhipboard. If epidemical diſtem- We 
pers break out there, no one can be ſafe. The beſt “e 
way to prevent them, is to take care that the whole our, 
company be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c. tee 
When infectious diſeaſes do break out, cleanlineſs high 
is the moſt likely means to prevent their ſpreading: diſpe 
it is likewiſe neceſſary to prevent their returning e 
afterwards, or being conveyed to other places. For ough 
this purpoſe, the clothes, bedding &c. of the fic be 


ought to be carefully waſhed, and fumigated wit! 
brimſtone. Infection will lodge a long time in dirt 
clothes, and afterwards break out in the moſt terrible 
manner, | 
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In places where great numbers of ſick people are 
collected together, cleanlineſs ought to be moſt re- 
ligiouſly obſerved. The very ſmell in ſuch places 
is often ſufficient to make one ſick. It is eaſy to 
imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the 
diſeaſed. In an hoſpital or infirmary, where clean- 
lineſs is neglected, a perſon in perfect health has a 
greater chance to become fick, than a ſick perſon has 
SOM WWE:. I | 

— things are more unaccountable than that 
neglect, or rather dread of cleanlineſs, which appears 
among thoſe who have the care of the fick; they 
think it almoſt criminal to ſuffer any thing that is 


clean to come near a perſon in a fever, for example, 


and would rather allow him to wallow in all manner 
of filth, than change the leaft bit of his linen. If 
cleanlineſs be neceſſary for perſons in health, it is 
certainly more ſo for the ſick. Many diſeaſes may 
be cured by cleanlineſs alone; moſt of them might 
be mitigated by it; and, where it is neglected, the 
lighteſt diſorders are often changed into the moſt 
malignant. The ſame miſtaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the leaſt admiſſion of freſh air to the 
lick, ſeems to have induced them to keep them dirty. 
Both theſe deſtructive prejudices will, we hope, be 
ſoon entirely eradicated. | 

Cleanlineſs is certainly agreeable to our nature. 
We cannot help approving it in others, even though 
we ſhould not practiſe it ourſelves. It ſooner attracts 
our, regard than even finery itſelf, and often gains 
eſteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the 
higheſt as well as the loweſt ſtation, and cannot be 
diſpenſed with in either. Few virtues are of more 
Importance to ſociety than general cleanlineſs. It 
ought to be carefully cultivated every where; but in 
populous cities it-ſhould be almoſt revered. | 
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CHAP. IX. 


' Of Infefion. 


ANY diſeaſes are infectious. Every perſon 
ought therefore, as far as he can, to avoid al 
communication with the diſeaſed. The common 
practice of viſiting the ſick, though often well meant, 
has. many ill conſequences, Far be it from us to 
diſcourage any act of charity or benevolence, eſpe- 
clally towards thoſe in diſtreſs ; but we cannot help 
blaming ſuch as endanger their own or their neigh- 
bours hves, by a — friendſhip or an imperti 
nent curioſity. 

The houſes of the ſick, eſpecially in the country, 
are generally crowded from morning till night with 
idle viſitors. It is cuſtomary, in ſuch places for ſer- 
vants and young people to wait upon the fick by 
turns, and even to fit up with them all night. It 
would be a miracle indeed ſhould ſuch always eſcape. prof 
Experience teaches us the danger of this conduct. ¶ ne 
People often catch fevers in this way, and con- WM. > 


municate them to pthers, till at length they become ef 
epidemic. | ma 
It would he thought bighly improper for one who tot 


has not had the ſmall-pox, to wait upon a patient in , 
that diſeaſe; yet many other fevers are almoſt as in- PP 
fectious as the ſmall-pox, and not Jeſs fatal. Some 
Imagine that fevers prove more fatal in villages than 
in great towns, for want of proper medical aſſiſtance. 
[his may ſometimes be the caſe ; but we are inclined | 
to think it oftener proceeds from the cauſe above wh 
mentioned. 


Were a plan to be laid down for communicat- ee 
. . ä bd 
ing infeCtion, it could be not done more effectually by 
than by the common method of viſiting the fick.— 


Such 
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duch viſitors not only endanger themſelves and their 
connections, but likewiſe hurt the ſick: By crowds 
ing the houſe they render the air unwholeſome; and 
by their private whiſpers and diſmal countenances 
diſturb the imagination of the patient; and depreſs 
his ſpirits: Perſons wh are ill, -- in fevers, 
ought to be kept as quiet as. poſſible. The fight of 
ſtrange faces, and every thing that diſturbs the mind; 
hurts them. | | 

The common prattice in country = of in- 
viting great numbers of people to funerals, and 
crowding them into the ſame apartment where the 
corpſe lies; is another way of ſpreading infection. 
The infection does not always die with the patient. 
Every thing that comes into contact with his body 
while alive, receives the contagion, and ſome of 
them, as clothes, blankets; &c. will retain it for a 
long time; Perſons who die of infectious dif- 
orders ought not to lie long unburied; and people 
ſhould keep as much as poſſible at a diſtanee from 


th 

„chem. | = | 

b It would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 
4 infectious diſeaſes, if thoſe in health were kept at a 


tor, among many other wiſe inſtitutions for preſerv- 


either from a diſeaſed perſon or a dead body: In 
many caſes the diſeaſed were to be ſeparated from 
thoſe. in health; and was deemed a crime even to 
approach their habitations. If a perſon only touched 
2 diſeaſed or dead body, he was appointed to waſh 
timſelf in water, and to keep for ſome time at a diſ- 

tance from ſociety; | 885 
Infectious diſeaſes are often communicated by 
clothes. It is extremely dangerous to weat apparel 
which has been worn by the diſeaſed, unleſs it has 
been well waſhed and fumigated, as infection may 
lodge a long time in it, and afterwards produce very 
tagical effects. This ſhews the danger of buying 
— 3 at 


No. 5. S 


proper diſtance from the fick. The Jewiſh Legiſla- 


ing health, has been peculiarly attentive to the means 
of preventing infection, or defi/ement as it is called, 
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at random the clothes which have been worn by 
other people. | ber 

Infectious diſorders are frequently imported. Com- M wil 
merce, together with the riches of foreign climes, ¶ wo 
bring us alſo their diſeaſes. Theſe do often more Ml ac! 
than counterbalance all the advantages of that trade ¶ it, 
by means of which they are introduced. It is to be WM po!l 
regretted, that ſo little care is commonly beſtowed, Ml vit! 
either to prevent the introduction or ſpreading of in- ¶ the! 
fectious maladies. Some attention indeed is gene- the) 
rally paid to the plague ; but other diſeaſes pass vit! 
GS. E 

Infection is often ſpread through cities, by jails, Ml per! 
hoſpitals, &c. Theſe are frequently ſituated in the ton 
very middle of populous towns; and when infectious vo 
diſeaſes break out in them, it is impoſſible for the in-W 45 
habitants to eſcape. Did magiſtrates pay any regardM dou 
to the health of the people, this evil might be eaſily (ary 
remedied. . 9 


Many are the cauſes which tend to diffuſe infection wait 
through populous cities. The whole atmoſphere of enp 
a large town is one contaminated maſs, aboundingMl N 
with various kinds of infection, and muſt be pernicious Ml hic 
tohealth. The beſt advice that we can give to ſuch aon 
are obliged to live in large cities, is to chuſe an open nov 
lituation ; to avoid narrow, dirty, crowded, ſtreets; ¶ Nac 
to keep their own houſe and office clean; and to be a ler 0 
much abroad in the open air as their time will permit. ulli 

It would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading oF” Þ 
infectious diſeaſes, were proper nurſes every whereWhert 
employed to take care of the ſick. This might ofteu ace 
ſave a family, or even a whole town, from ak in ere 

fected by one perſon. We do not mean that peoplq pen 
ſhould abandon their friends or relations in diſtre'W rea 
but only to put them on their guard againſt being toq u 
much in company with thoſe who are afflicted with"! t! 
diſeaſes of an infectious nature. FR, et 

Such as wait upon the ſick in infectious diſeaſe pt 
run very great hazard. They ſhould ſtuff theiWſhy | 
noſes with tobacco, or ſome other ſtrong — a 

erh deal 
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herb, as rue, tanſy, or the like. They ought like- 


room where he les with vinegar, or other ſtrong 


it, and to avoid the ſmell of his breath as much as 
poſſible. They ought never to go into company 
without having changed their clothes and waſhed 
their hands; otherwiſe, if the diſeaſe be infectious, 
they will in all probability carry the contagion along 
with them. 
However trifling it may appear to inconſiderate 
perſons, we will venture to affirm, that a due atten- 
tion to thoſe things which tend to diffuſe infection 
rould be of great importance in preventing diſeaſes. 
As moſt diſeaſes are in ſome degree infectious, no one 
ſhould continue long with the ſick, except the neceſ- 
ary attendants. We mean not, however, by this cau- 
tion, to deter thoſe whoſe duty or office leads them to 
wait upon the ſick, from ſuch a laudable and neceſſary 
employment. | 
Many things are in the power of the magiſtrate 
which would tend to prevent the ſpreading of infec- 
ton; as the promoting of public cleanlineſs; re- 
moving jails, 1 burying grounds, and other 
places where infection may be generated, at a pro- 
per diſtance from great towns; widening the ſtreets; 
pulling down uſeleſs walls, and taking all methods 
o promote a free circulation of air through every 
part of the town, &c. Public hoſpitals, or proper 
places for the reception of the ſick, provided they 


in vere kept clean, well ventilated, and placed in an 
pla pen ſituation, would likewiſe tend to 33 the 
( reading of infection. Such places of reception 


ould prevent the poor, when ſick, from being viſited 
by their idle or officious neighbours. They would 
Ikewiſe render it unneceſſary for ſick ſervants to be 
iept in their maſter's houſes. Maſters had better 
day for having their ſervants taken care of in an 
toſpital, than run the hazard of having an infectious 
uſcaſe diffuſed among a numerous family. Sick ſer- 
82 vants 


wiſe to keep the patient very clean, to ſprinkle the 


acids, frequently to admit a ſtream of freſh air into 
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vants and poor people, when placed in hoſpitals, are 
not only leſs apt to diffuſe infection among their 
neighbours, but have likewiſe the adyantage o being 
well attended. | 

We are not, however, to learn that hoſpitals, in- 
ſtead of preventing infection, may become the means 
of diffuſi:g it. When they are placed in the middle 


ed together in ſmall apartments; when there is a 
conſtant communication kept up between the citizens 
and the patients; and when cleanlineſs and ventila- 
tion are neglected, they become neſts for hatching 
diſeaſes, and every one who goes into them not only 
runs a riſk of receiving infection himſelf, but like wiſe 
of communicating it to others. This, however, is 


not the fault of the hoſpitals, but of thoſe who have 


the management of them. It were to be wiſhed, 
that they were both more numerous, and upon a more 
reſpectable footing, as that would induce people to 


go into them with leſs reluctance. This is the more *s 
to be deſired, becauſe moſt of the putrid fevers and I i 
other infectious diſorders break out among the poor, * 
and are by them communicated to all ranks. Were pec 


proper attention paid to the firſt appearances of ſuch 
diſorders, and the patients early conveyed to an ho- e. 
pital, we ſhould ſeldom ſee a putrid fever, which is the 
almoſt as infectious as the plague, become epidenuc. ¶ .. 


cu 


Of the Paſſions. 


cauſe and cure of diſeaſes. How the mind af- 
e&ts the body, will in all probability ever remain a 
ſecret. It is ſufficient for us to know, that there is 
eſtabliſhed a reciprocal influence between the mental 
and corporeal parts, and that whatever injures the 
one diſorders the other. 


Ta paſſions have great influence both in the 
f 


OF ANGER, 


The paſſion of anger ruffles the mind, diſtorts the 
countenance, hurries on the circulation of the blood, 
and diſortlers the whole vital and animal functions. 
t often -ccafions fevers and other acute diſeaſes ; 
and ſometimes even ſudden death. This paſſion is 
peculiarly hurtful to the delicate, and thoſe of weak 
nerves. We have known ſuch perſons frequently loſe 
their lives by a violent fit of anger, and would adviſe 
them to guard againſt the exceſs of this paſſion with 
the utmoſt care. 

[t is not, indeed, always in our power to prevent 
being angry; but we may ſurely avoid harbouring 
reſentment in our breaſt, Reſentment preys upon 
the mind, and occaſions the moſt obſtinate chronical 
diſorders, which gradually waſte the conſtitution.— 
Nothing ſhews true greatneſs of mind more than to 
torgive injuries; it promotes the peace of ſociety, 
and greatly conduces to our own caſe, health, and 
telicity. 


Such as value health ſhould avoid violent guſts of 


anger, as they would the moſt deadly poiſon. Neither 
ought they to indulge reſentment, but to endeavour 
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at all times to keep their minds calm and ſerene. No. 
thing tends ſo much to the health of the body as a 
conſtant tranquillity of mind. 


OF FEAR, 


The influence of fear, both in occaſioning and ag. 
ravating diſeaſes, is very great. No man ought to 
be blamed for a decent concern about life; but too 
great a deſire to preſerve it is often the cauſe of loſing 
it. Fear and anxiety, by depreſſing the ſpirits, not 
only diſpoſe us to diſeaſes, but often render thoſe 
diſeaſes fatal which an undaunted mind would over- 
come. | | 

Sudden fear has generally violent effetts. Epilep- 
tic fits, and other convulſive diforders, are often oc- 
caſioned by it. Hence the danger of that practice, ſo 
common among young people, of frightening one 
another, Many have loſt their lives, and others have 
been rendered miſerable, by frolics of this kind! lt 
is dangerous to tamper with the human paſſions. The 
mind may eafily be thrown into ſuch diſorder as never 
again to act with regularity. 

But the gradual effects of fear prove moſt hurtful, 
The conſtant dread of ſome future evil, by dwelling 
upon the mind, often occaſions the very evil itſelf — 
Hence it comes to paſs, that ſo many die of thoſe very 
diſeaſes of which they long had a dread, or which had 


been impreſſed on their minds by ſome accident, or 


fooliſh prediction. This, for example, is often the 
caſe with women in child-bed. Many of thoſe who 
die in that ſituation are impreſſed with the notion of 
their death a long time before it happens ; and there 
is reaſon to believe that this impreſſion is often the 
cauſe of it. 

The methods taken to impreſs the minds of wo- 
men with the apprchenſions of the great pain and 
peril of child-birth, are very hurtful. Few women die 
in labour, though many loſe their lives after it; which 
may be thus accounted for. A woman after delivery, 
finding herſelf weak and exhauſted, immediately ap- 

prehends 
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rehends ſhe is in danger ; but this fear ſeldom fails 
to obſtruct the neceſſary evacuations, upon which her 
recovery depends. Thus the lex often fall a ſacrifice 
to their own imaginations, where there would be no 
danger, did they apprehend none. 

It ſeldom happens that two or three women in a 
great town die in child-bed, but their death is fol- 
lowed by many others. Every woman of their ac- 
quaintance who is with child dreads the ſame fate, 
and the diſeaſe becomes epidemical by the mere force 
of imagination. This ſhould induce pregnant wo- 
men to diſpiſe fear, and by all means to avoid thoſe 
tatling goſſips who are continually buzzing in their 
ears the misfortunes of others. Every thing that 
may in the leaſt alarm a pregnant or child-bed wo- 
man, I” with the greateſt care to be guarded 
againſt, 

* women have loſt their lives in child- bed by 

the old ſuperſtitious cuſtom, ſtill kept up in moſt parts 
of Britain, of tolling the pariſh bell for every perſon 
who dies. People who think themſelves in danger 
are very inquiſitive ; and if they come to know that 
the bell tolls for one who died in the ſame fituation 
with themſelves, what muſt be the conſequence ? At 
any rate they are apt to ſuppoſe that this is the caſe, 
and it will be founda very difficult matter to perſuade 
them to the contrary. 

But this cuſtom is not pernicious to child-bed wo- 
men only. It is hurtful in many caſes. When low 
fevers, in which it is difficult to ſupport the patient's 
ſpirits, prevail, what muſt be the effect of a funeral 
peal ſounding five or ſix times a day in his ears? No 
doubt his imagination will ſuggeſt that others died of 
the ſame diſeaſe under which he labours. This ap- 
prehenſion will have a greater tendency to depreſs his 
ſpirits, than all the cordials of which medicine can 
boaſt will have to raiſe them. 

If this uſeleſs piece of ceremony cannot be aboliſli- 
ed, we ought to keep the ſick as much from hearing 
It as poſſible, and from every other thing that my 

| ten 
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tend to alarm them. So far, however, is this from 
being attended to, that many make it their buſineſ; 
to viſit the ſick, on purpoſe to whiſper diſmal ſtorie 
in their ears. Such may paſs for ſympathizing friends, Wl 4 
but they ought rather to be conſidered as enemies. bu 
All who with well to the fick ought to keep ſuch v. 
perſons at the greateſt diſtance from them: af 

A cuſtom has long prevailed among phyſicians of h 
prognoſticating, as they call it, R * fate, or pe 
foretelling the iſſue of the diſeaſe. Vanity, no doubt, d. 
introduced this practice, and ſtill ſupports it, in ſpite ¶ de 
of common ſents and the ſafety of mankind. Dr 


Buchan fays, he knew a phyſician barbarous enough pe 


to boaſt, that he pronounced more ſentences that all in 
his Majeſty's judges. Would to God that ſuch ſen- WI , 
tences were not often equally fatal! It may, indeed, fu 
be alledged, that the doctor does not declare his no 
opinion before the patient. So much the worſe. AM +; 
ſenſible patient had better hear what the doctor ſays, mi 
than learn it from the diſconſolate looks, the watery 
eyes, and the broken whiſpers of thoſe about him. It of 
ſeldom happens, when the doctor gives an unfavour- 
able opinion, that it can be concealed from the pa- 
tient. The very embarraſſment which the friends 
and attendants ſhew in diſguiſing what he has ſaid, | 
is mary" fufficient to diſcover the truth. eff 
ind Heaven has, for the wiſeſt ends, concealed i the 
from mortals their fate; and we do not ſee what righi be 
any man has to announce the death of another, eſpe- bu 
cially if ſuch a declaration has a chance to kill him. vi 
Mankind are indeed very fond of prying into future 
events, and ſeldom fail to ſolicit the phyſician for his 
opinion. A doubtful anſwer, however, or one that tends 
to encourage the hopes of the fick, is ſurely the moſt 
proper. This conduct could neither hurt the patient 
nor the phyſician. Nothing tends more to deſtro 
the credit of phyſic than thoſe bold prognoſticators 
who, by the bye, are generally the moſt ignorant 0 
the faculty. The miſtakes which daily happen in thi 
way are ſo many ſtanding proofs of human vanity, and 
the weakneſs of ſcience. V 


ſhe 


gri 
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om We readily admit, that there are caſes where the 
cls WF phyſician ought to give intimation of the patient's 
cs danger to ſome of his near connections; though even 
de, this ought always to be done with great caution : 
cs. but it can never be neceſſary in any caſe that the 
ich whole town and country ſhould know, immediately 
after the doctor has made his firſt viſit, that he has no 
of hopes of his patient's recovery! Perſons whoſe im- 
or ol pertinent curioſity leads them to queſtion the phyſi- 
cian, with regard to the fate of his patient, certainly 
tc ol deſerves no other than an evaſive anſwer: | 
Dr The vanity of foretelling the fate of the ſick is not 
gh peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their example, 
al BY ind thoſe who think themſelves wiſer than their 
en. neighbours often do much hurt in thisway. Humanity 
ſurely calls upon every one to comfort the ſick, and 
not to add to their affliction by alarming their fears. A 
friend, or even a phyſician, may do more good by a 
YN mild and ſympathizing behaviour than by medicine, 


1. and ſhould never neglect to adminiſter that greateſt 
u. l all cordials, Hope. 

pa- OF GRIEF. 

10s 


Grief is the moſt deſtructive of all the paſſicns. Its 
effects are permanent; and when. is ſinks deep into 
the mind, 1t generally proves fatal. Anger and fear, 
being of a more violent nature, ſeldom laſt long; 
but. grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, 
which preys upon the ſpirits, and waſtes the conſti- 


re tution. This paſſion ought not to be indulged. It 
his may generally be conquered at the beginning; but 
dee when it has gained ſtrength, all attempts to remove it 
oft are vain. 


No perſon can prevent misfortunes in life; but it 
ſhews. true greatneſs.of mind to bear them with ſere- 
nity. Many perſons make a merit of indulging 
grief, and when misfortunes happen, they obſti— 
nately refuſe all conſolation, till the , mind, over- 
whelmed with melancholv. ſinks under the load! 
No. 5, T7 Such 
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ject. Nature abounds with variety, and the mind, 


new objects. This at once points out the method of 
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Such conduct is not only deſtructive to health, but ſt 
inconſiſtent with reaſon, religion, and common ſenſe. not 
Change of ideas is as neceſſary for health as change mine 

of poſture. When the mind dwells long upon one bas 
ſubject, eſpecially of a diſagrecable nature, it hurts the der t 
whole functions of the body. Hence grief indulged WM Þulr 
ſpoils the digeſtion and deſtroys the appetite ; by Wl there 
which means the ſpirits are depreſſed, the nerves re- bufin 
laxed, the bowels inflated with wind, and the hu- gage 
mours, for want of freſh ſupplies of chyle, vitiated, with 
Thus many an excellent conſtitution has been ruined nd 
by a family misfortune, or any thing that occaſions emp. 
exceſſive grief. Inn 
It is utterly impoſſible that any perſon of a dejected Ncted 
mind ſhould enjoy health. Life may indeed be drag- ente. 
ged out for a few years; but whoever would live to a e gl 
good old age, mutt be good humoured and cheerful. WM tine 1 
This, indeed, is not altogether in our own power; yet edects 
our temper of mind, as well as our actions, depend Som 


greatly upon ourſelves. We can either aſſociate with Ake t 
cheertul or melancholy companions, mingle in the eure u 
amuſements and offices of life, or fit ſtill and brood in the! 
over our calamities as we chooſe. Theſe, and many 
ſuch things, are certainly in our power, and from 
theſe the mind generally takes 1ts caſt. [ove 

The variety of ſcenes which preſent themſelves to t leaſ 
the ſenſes, were certainly deſigned to prevent our at- the 


* . | 
tention from being too long fixed upon any one ob- Win an 
pallions 


individt 
ton of t 
this paſ! 


dreatt, 


unleſs fixed down by habit, delights in contemplating 


relieving the mind in diſtreſs. Turn the attention fre- 
quently to new objects. Examine them for ſome time. 


When the mind begins to recoil, ſhift the ſcene. By this W !hou 
means a conſtant ſucceſſion of new ideas may be kept id in 
up, till the diſagreeable ones entirely diſappear. Thus perſons | 
travelling, the ſtudy of any arts or ſcience, reading, therefor, 

or writing on ſuch ſubjects as deeply engage the a8 "is paſſ 
tention, will ſooner expel grief than the molt ſprighi M. at 
amiſements, nat is n. 


\ It 
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[t has already been obſerved, that the body can- 
not be healthy unleſs it be exerciſed ; neither can the 
mind. Indolence nouriſhes grief. When the mind 


has nothing elſe to think of but calamities, no won-. 


der that it dwells there. Few people who purſue 
buſineſs with attention are hurt by grief. Inſtead 
therefore of abſtrafting ourſelves from the world or 
buſineſs when misfortunes happen, we ought to en- 
gage in it with more than uſual attention, to diſcharge 
with double diligence the functions of our ſtation, 
and to mix with friends of a cheerful and ſocial 
temper. | 

Innocent amuſements are by no means to be neg- 
ected. Theſe, by leading the mind inſenſibly to the 
contemplation of agreeable objects, help to diſpel 
the gloom which misfortunes caſt over it. They make 
time ſeem leſs tedious, and have many other happy 
elects, | 

Some perſons, when overwhelmed with grief, be- 
take themſelves to drinking. This is making the 
cure worſe than the diſeaſe. It ſeldom fails to end 
in the ruin of fortune, character, and conſtitution. 


OF LOVE. 


Love is, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt of all the prſſions; 
at leaſt, when it becomes violent, it is leſs ſubject 
o the controul either of the underſtanding or will, 
han any of the reſt. Fear, anger, and ſeveral other 
pallions, are neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
individual, but love is neceſſary for the continua— 
ton of the ſpecics itſelf : it was therefore proper that 
R — ſhould be deeply rooted in the human 
reait, 

Though love be a ſtrong paſſion, it is ſeldom fo 
Fapid in its progreſs as ſeveral of the others. Few 
perſons fall deſperately in love all at once. We would 
Fhcrefore adviſe every one, before he tampers with 
"is paſſion, to conſider well the probability of his 
eng able to obtain the object of his wiſhes. When 
Wt is not likely, he ſhould avoid every occaſion of 
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increaſing it. He ought immediately to flee the com. 
pany of the beloved object ; to apply his mind atten- 


tively to buſineſs or ſtudy; to take every kind of 2. 
muſement ; and above all, to endeavour, if poſſible 


þ 


to find out another object which may engage his cour 
affections, and which it may be in his power tu lic 
obtain. Pi 
There is no paſſion with which people are ſo ready to ot 
to tamper as love, although none is more dangerous. gloo! 
Some men make love for amuſement, others from mer whic 
vanity, or on purpoſe to ſhew their conſequence with pow: 
the fair! This is, perhaps, the greateſt piece o that 
cruelty which any one can be guilty of. What » from 


cagerly wiſh for we eaſily credit. Hence the too cre ſpire 
dulous fair are often betrayed'into a ſituation which if of he: 
truly deplorable, before they are able to diſcover tha To 
the pretended lover was only in jeſt. But there is ng lence 
jeſting with this paſſion. When love is got to a certain gagec 
height, it admits of no cure but the poſſeſſion of it 

object, which in this caſe ought always, if poſſible 

io be obtained. 


OF RELIGIOUS MELANCHOLY», 


Many perſons of a religious turn of mind behave 
if they thought it a crime to be cheerful. They im: 
gine the whole of religion conſiſts in certain mori 
cations, or denying themſelves the ſmalleſt indu 
gence, even of the moſt innocent amuſements. 
perpetual gloom hangs over their countenance 
while the deepeſt melancholy preys upon their mind 
At length the faireſt profpe&ts vanith, every thing pu 
on a diſmal appearance, and thoſe very objects whi 
ought to give delight, afford nothing but diſguſt. L 
Welt becomes a burthen, and the unhappy wretc 
perſuaded that no evil can equal what he feels, oft 
puts an end to his miſerable exiſtence. 

It is great pity that ever religion ſhould be fo | 
perverted, as to become the cauſe of thoſe very ©) 


which it was deſigned to cure! Nothing can 


(upp 
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ſupport the mind of its votaries under every afflie- 
tion that can befal them. It teaches men that even 
the ſufferings of this lite are preparatory to the hap- 
pineſs of the next; and that all who perſiſt in a 
courſe of virtue ſhall at length arrive at complete 
felicity. 

Perſons whoſe buſineſs it is to recommend religion 
to others, ſhould beware of dwelling too much on 
gloomy ſubjects. That peace and tranquillity of mind 
which true religion 1s calculated to inſpire, 1s a more 
powerful argument in its favour than all the terrors 
that can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter men 
from outward acts of wickedneſs, but can never in- 
ſpire them witlr that love of God, and real goodueſs 
of heart, in which alone true religion conſiſts. 

To conclude—th2 beſt way to counteract the vio- 
lence of any paſſion, is to keep the mind cloſely en- 
zaged in ſome uſeful purſuit, 
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CHAP. XI. cond 

n der; 

how: 

ſuffie 

Of the Common Evacuations. * 

HE principal evacuations from the human body 8 

are thoſe by ſtool, urine, and inſenſible perſpi— 3 

. perſo 
ratiom None of theſe can be long obſtructed with- oy te 


out impairing the health. When that which ought ita 


to be thrown out of the body is too long retained, Oh 
it not only occaſions a plethora, or too great fulneſs ie b. 
of the veſſels, but acquires qualities which are hurt- only t 
ful to the health, as acrimony, putreſcence, &c. . tools, 

OF THE EVACUATION BY STOOL. perſpi 


Few things conduce more to health than keep- ur. 1 
ing the body regular. When the fæces lie too long WM nature 
in the bowels, they vitiate the humours ; and when oheth 
they are too ſoon diſcharged, the body is not ſuf- ¶ nar b. 
ficiently nouriſhed. A medium 1s therefore to be Port 
defired, which can only be obtained by regularity in br pre 
diet, ſleep, and exerciſe. Whenever the body is not N conſtit. 
regular, there is reaſon to ſuſpect a fault in one or Welk. 
other cf theſe. 


: ; doſe m 
Perſons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and 


Come a 


who eat various kind of food, and drink of ſevera: Wb1. 
different liquors at every meal, have no reaſon to ex- Wi, rem 
pect either that their digeſtion will be good, or their Wig. ge 
diſcharges regular. Irregularity in eating and drink- alkinge 
ing diſturbs every part of the animal economy, and cher r. 
never fails to occaſion diſeaſes. Either too much or Whnger | 
too little food will have this effect. The former uu Howels 
deed generally occaſions looſeneſs, and the latter "ry 
coſtiveneſs; but both have a tendency to hurt the boſenef 
health. lure of 1 

It would be difficult to aſcertain the exact number Wliraces - 
of ſtools which may be conſiſtent with health, as theſe Itter oF 
differ in the different periods of life, in different i the - 


conſtitutions, 
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conſtitutions, and even in the ſame conſtitution un- 
der a different regimen of diet, exerciſe, &c. It is 
however generally allowed, that one ſtool a-day is 
ſuficient for an adult, and that leſs is hurtful. But 
this like moſt general rules, admits of many excep- 
tions. We have known perſons in perfect health who 
did not go to ſtool above once a-week. Such a de- 
gree of coſtiveneſs however is not ſafe; though the 
perſon who labours under it may for ſome time en- 
'oy tolerable health, yet at length it may occaſion 
diſeaſes. | 

One method of procuring a ſt ool every day is to 
iſe betimes, and go abroad in the open air. Not 
only the poſture in bed is unfavourable to regular 
fools, but alſo the warmth. This, by promoting the 
perſpiration, leſſens all the other diſcharges. 

The method recommended for this purpoſe by 
Mr. Locke is likewiſe very proper, viz. to ſolicit 
nature, by going regularly to ſtool every morning 
whether one has a call or not. Habits of this kind 
may be acquired, which will in time become natural. 

Perſons who have a frequent recourſe to medicines 
for preventing coſtiveneſs ſeldom fail to ruin their 
conſtitution. Purging medicines frequently repeated 
weaken the bowels, hurt the digeſtion, and every 
vole makes way for another, till at length they be- 
come as neceſſary as daily bread. Thoſe who are 
troubled with coſtiveneſs ought rather, if poſſible, 
„remove it by diet than drugs. They ſhould hke- 
wife go thinly clothed, and avoid every thing of an 
altcingent or of an heating nature. The diet and 
aer regimen neceſſary in this caſe will be found 
under the article Coltiveneſs, where this ſtate of the 
bowels 1s treated as a diſcaſe. 
duch perſons as are troubled with an habitual 
boſeneſs ought likewiſe to ſuit their diet to the na- 
ure of their complaint, They ſhould uſe food which 
ices and ſtrengthens the bowels, and which is ra- 
der of an aſtringent quality, as wheat-bread made 
1 the fineſt flour, cheeſe, eggs, rice boiled in milk, 

&c. 


4 — 
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&c. Their drink ſhould be red port, claret, brangy 
and water, in which toaſted bread has been boiled, ter 
and ſuch like. of 

As an habitual looſeneſs is often owing to an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, perſons affected with it ought 
to keep their feet warm, to wear flannel next their 


er 

ſkin, and take every other method 'to promote the f \ 
perſpiration. hav 
a diſo 

OF URINE. fal 

So many things tend to change both the quantity diſte 
end appearances of the urine, that it is very difficult WM or b 
to lay down any determined rules for judging of unal 
eicher. Dr. Cheyne ſays, the urine ought to be The 
equal to three-fourths of the liquid part of our a Deli 
ment. But ſuppoſe any one were to take the trouble reck 
of meaſuring both, he would find that every thing "ilk | 
whic!. altered the degree of, perſpiration, would alte BL 


thi. proportion, and likewiſe that different kinds off {mal] 
al unt would afford very different quantities oi ing l. 
urine, which ought to be difcharged, yet a perſon excel 
common ſenſe will ſeldom be at a loſs to know he lates 
it is in either extreme. 

As a free diſcharge of urine not only prevent 
but actually cures many diſeaſes, it ought by : 


means to be promoted; and every thing that nig cites 

obſtruct it Mould be carefully avoided. Both th 

ſecretion and diſcharge of urine are leſſened by, 
ſedentary life, ſlecping on beds that are too {ol Inſe 
and warm, food of a dry and heating quality, hquo greate 
which are aſtringent and heating, as red port, clare lt is o 
and ſuch Bike. Thoſe who have reaſon to ſuſp*Wii cates : 
that their urine is in too ſmall quantity, or is ot 
have any ſymptoms of the gravel, ought not only This d 
avoid theſe things, but whatever elſe they find 1 any of 
a tendency to leſſen the quantity of their urine. Hence 
When the urine is too long retained, it is not 0 Kc. of 
reſorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of fue = We 
ne 


2 n i * 1.4 
but by ſtagnating in the bladder it becomes thick 
the more watery parts flying off firſt, and the m Pete th 


92 No. 
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groſs and earthy remaining behind. By the conſtant 
tendency which theſe have to concrete, the formation 
of ſtones and gravel in the bladder is promoted. 
Hence it comes to paſs that indolent and ſedentary 
people are much more liable to theſe diſeaſes, than 
perſons of a more active lite. 

Many perfons have loſt their lives, and others 
have brought on very tedious, and even incurable 
diſorders by retaining their urine too long, from a 
falſe delicacy. When the bladder has been over- 
diſtended, it often loſes its power of action altogether, 
or becomes paralytic, by which means it is rendered 
unable either to retain the urine, or expel it properly. 
The calls of nature ought never to be poſtponed. 
Delicacy is doubtleſs a virtue, but that can never be 
reckoned true delicacy, which induces any one to 
ſk his health or hazard his life. 

But the urine may be in too great as well as too 
ſmall a quantity. This may be occaſioned by drink- 
ing large quantities of weak watery liquors, by the 
exceſſive uſe of alkaline ſalts, or any thing that ſtimu- 


lates the kidneys, dilutes the blood, &c. This dif- 


order very ſoon weakens the body, and induces a 
confumption. It is difficult to cure, but may be mi- 
tigated by ſtrengthening diet and aſtringent medi- 
cines. 


OF THE PERSPIRATION. 


Inſenſible perſpiration is generally reckoned. the 
preateſt of all the diſcharges from the human body. 
It is of ſo great importance to health, that few diſ- 
eaſes attack us while it goes properly on; but when 
it is obſtructed, the whole frame is ſoon diſordered. 
This diſcharge however, being leſs perceptible than 
any of the reſt, is conſequently leſs attended to. 
Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheumatiſms, agues, 
Kc. often proceed from obſtrutted perſpiration be- 
fore we are aware of its having taken place. 

On examining patients, we find moſt of them im- 
pute their diſeaſes either to violent colds which they 

No. 5. U had 
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had caught, or to flight ones which had been neg. 
lected. For this reaſon, inſtead of a critical in- 
quiry into tlte nature of the perſpiration, its differ. 
ence in different ſeaſons, climates, conſtitutions, &c. 
we ſhall endeavour to point out the cauſes which 
moſt commonly obſtruct it, and to ſhew how far they 
may be either avoided, or have their influence coun- 
teracted by timely care. The want of due attention 
to theſe, coſts Britain annually ſome thouſands of 
uſetul lives. 


CHANGES IN THE ATMOSPHERE, 


One of the moſt common cauſes of obſtructed per- 
— or catching cold, in this country, is the 
changeableneſs of the weather, or ſtate of the atmo- 
ſphere. There is no place where ſuch changes hap- 
pen more frequently than in Great Britain. With 
us the degrees of heat and cold are not only very dit- 
ferent in the different ſeaſons of the year, but often 
change almoſt from one extreme to another in a few 
days, and ſometimes even in the eourſe of one day. 
That ſuch changes muſt affect the ſtate of the perſpi- 
ration 1s obvious to every one. | 

The beſt method of fortifying the body againſt 
the changes of the weather, is to be abroad every 
day. Thoſe who keep moſt within doors are molt 
liable to catch cold. Such perſons generally render 
themſelves ſo delicate as to feel even the flighteſt 
changes in the atmoſphere, and by their pains, coughs, 
and oppreſſions of the breaſt, &c. they become a kind 
of living barometers. 


WET CLOTHES. 


Wet clothes not only by their coldneſs obſtrutt 
the perſpiration, but their moiſture, by being ab- 
ſorbed, or taken up into the body, greatly increaſes 


the danger. The moſt robuſt conſtitution 1s not 


proof againſt the danger ariſing from wet clothes; 
they daily occaſion fevers, rheumatiſms, and other 
fatal diſorders, even in the young and healthy. 
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It is impoſſible for people who go frequently 
abroad to avoid ſometimes being wet. But the 
danger might generally be leſſened, if not wholly 
prevented, by changing their clothes ſoon; when 
this cannot be done, they ſhould keep in motion till 
they be dry. So far are many from taking this pre- 
caution that they often fit or lie down in the fields 
with their clothes wet, and frequently ſleep even 
whole nights in this condition. The frequent in- 
ſtances which we have of the fatal effects of this 
conduct, ought certainly to deter all from being 
guilty of it. 


WET FEET, 


Even wet feet often occaſion fatal diſeaſes. The 
cholic, inflammations of the breaſt and of the bowels, 
the iliac paſſion, cholera morbus, &c. are often occa- 
loned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, render 
this leſs dangerous; but it ought, as far as poſlible, 
to be avoided. The delicate, and thoſe who are not 
accuſtomed to have their clothes or feet wet, ſhould 
be peculiarly careful in this reſpect. 


NIGHT AIR, 


The perſpiration is often obſtructed by night air; 
even in ſummer, this ought to be avoided. The 
dews which fall plentifully after the hotteſt day, make 
the night more dangerous than when the weather 
is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the evening 
dews are more hurtful than where the climate is 
more temperate. 
lt is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad 
mn a cool evening; but this is a pleaſure to be avoid- 
ed by all who value their health. The effects of 
evening dews are gradual indeed, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible ; but they are not the leſs to be dreaded : 
we would therefore adviſe travellers, labourers, and 


all who are much heated by day, carefully to avoid 


them. When the perſpiration has been great, theſe 
become dangerous in proportion. By not attend- 
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ing to this, in flat marſhy countries, where the ex. 
ialations and dews are copious, labourers are often 
ſeized with intermitting fevers, quinſeys, and other 
dangerous diſeaſes. 


DAMP BEDS, 


Beds become damp either from their not being 
uſed, ſtanding in damp houſes, or in rooms without 
fire, or trom the linen not being dry when laid on 
the bed. Nothing is more to be dreaded by travel 
lers than damp beds, which are very common in all 
places where fuel is ſcarce. When a traveller, cold 
and wet, arrives at an inn, he may by means of a 
good fire, warm diluting liquor, and a dry bed, 
have the perſpiration reſtored ; but if he be put into 
a cold room, and laid in a damp bed, it will be 
more obſtructed, and the worſt - conſequences will 
enſue. Travellers ſhould avoid inns which are noted 
tor damp beds, as they would a houſe infected with 
tlic piague, as no man, however robuſt, is proof 
againſt the danger ariſing from them. 

But inns are not the only places where damp beds 
are to be met with. Beds kept in private families 
for the reception of ſtrangers are often equally dan- 
gerous. All kinds of linen and bedding, when not 
frequently uſed, become damp. How then is it pol- 
ſible that beds, which are not ſlept in above two or 
three times a year, ſhould be fate? Nothing is more 
common than to hear people complain of having 
caught cold by changing their bed. The reaſon 15 
obvious; were they careful never to ſleep in a bed 
but what was frequently uſed, they ſhould ſeldom 
find any ill conſequences from a change. 

Nathing is more to be dreaded by a delicate per- 
ſon when on a vilit than being laid in a bed which 1s 
kept on purpoſe for ſtrangers. That ill udged piece 
of complaiiance becomes a real injury. All the bad 
conſequences from this quarter might eafily be pre- 
vented in private ſamilies, by cauſing their ſervants 
to ſleep in the ſpare beds, and reſign them to owes 
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when they come. In inns, where the beds are uſed 
almoſt every night, nothing elſe is neceſſary than to 
keep the rooms well ſeaſoned by frequent fires, and 
the linen dry. 

That baneful cuſtom ſaid to be practiſed in many 
inns, of damping ſheets, and preſling them in order 
to ſave waſhing, and afterwards laying them on the 
beds, ought, when diſcovered, to be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. It is really a ſpecies of mur- 
der, and will often prove as fatal as poiſon or gun- 
hot. Indeed no linen, eſpecially if is has been 
waſhed in winter, ought to be uſed till it has been 
expoſed for] ſome time to the fire; nor is this ope- 
ration leſs neceſſary for linen waſhed in ſummer, 
provided it has lain by for any length of time. This 
caution is the more needful, as gentlemen are often 
exceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink at an 
inn, yet pay no regard to a circumſtance of much 
more importance. | 


DAMP HOUSES, 


Damp houſes frequently produce the like ill con- 


quences; for this reaſon thoſe who build ſhould 


be careful to chuſe a dry ſttuation. A houſe which 
lands on a damp marſhy foil or deep clay, will 
never be thoroughly dry. All houſes, unleſs where 
tne ground is excceding dry, ſhould have the firſt 
oor a little raiſed. ' Servants and others, who are 
obliged to live in cellars and ſunk ſtories, ſeldom 
continue long in health : maſters ought ſurely to pay 
ome regard to the health of their ſervants, as well as 
to their own. of, | 
Nothing is more common than for people, merely 


0 avoid tome trifling inconveniency, to hazard their x 


es, by inhabiting a houſe almoſt as ſoon as the 
Mons, plaiſters, &c. have done with it: ſuch 
louſes are not only dangerous from their dampneſs, 
we hkewiſe form the ſmell of lime, paint, &c. 
lhe althmas, conſumptions, and other diſeaſes of 
de lungs, ſo incident to people who work in theſe 

| articles, 
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articles, are ſufficient proofs of their being unwhole- 


- ſome. 


Rooms are often rendered damp by an unſeaſon. 
able piece of cleanlineſs; I mean the pernicous 
.cuſtom of waſhing them immediately before com- 
pany is put into them. Moſt people catch cold, if 
they fit but a very ſhort time in a room that has been 
lately waſhed ; the delicate ought carefully to avoid 
ſuch a fituation, and even the robuſt are not always 
proof againſt its influence. 


SUDDEN TRANSITIONS FROM HEAT 
TO COLD. 


The perſpiration is commonly obſtructed by ſud- 
den tranſitions from heat to cold. Colds are fel- 
dom caught, unleſs when people have been too 
much heated. Heat rarifies the blood, quickens 
the circulation, and increaſes the perſpiration ; but 
when theſe are ſuddenly checked, the conſequences 
muſt be bad. It is indeed impoſſible for Jabourers 
not to be too hot upon ſome occaſions; but it is ge- 
nerally in their power to let themſelves cool gradu- 
ally, to puton their clothes when they leave off work, 
to make choice of a dry place to reſt themſelves in, 
and to avoid ſleeping in the open fields. Theſe ealy 
rules, if obſerved, would often prevent fevers and 
other fatal diſorders. i 

It is very common for people, when hot, to drink 
freely of cold water, or ſmall liquors. This con- 
duct is extremely dangerous. Thirſt indeed is hard 
to bear, and the inclination to gratify that appe- 
tite frequently gets the better of reaſon, and makes 
us do what our judgment diſapproves. Every pea 
fant, however, knows, if his horſe be permitted | 
drink his bellyful of cold water after violent exe! 
ciſe, and be immediately put into the ſtable, 0! 
ſuffered to remain at reſt, that it will kill hm 
This they take the utmoſt care to prevent. It werd 
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Thirſt may be quenched many ways without ſwal- 
bwing large quantities of cold liquor. The fields 
afford variety of acid fruits and plants, the very 
chewing of which would abate thirſt. Water kept 
in the mouth for ſome time, and ſpit out again, if fre- 
quently repeated, will have the ſame effect. If a bit 
of bread be eaten along with a few mouthfuls of wa- 
ter, it will both quench thirſt more effectually, and 
make the danger leſs. When a perſon is extremely 
hot, a — of brandy, or other ſpirits, if it can 
be obtained, ought to be preferred to any thing elſe. 
But if any one = been ſo fooliſh, when hot, as to 
rink freely of cold liquor, he ought to continue his 
xerciſe at leaſt till what he drank be thoroughly 
rarmed upon his ſtomach. 

[t would be tedious to enumerate all the bad ef- 
ets which flow from drinking cold liquors when 
he body is hot. Sometimes this has occaſioned 
mmediate death. Hoarſeneſs, quinſeys, and fevers 


either is it ſafe when warm to eat freely of raw 
uits, ſallads, or the like. Theſe indeed have not 
0 ſudden an effect on the body as cold liquors, but 
3 notwithſtanding dangerous, and ought to be 
foided. 
ditting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors 
the pores are quite open, and immediately going 
to the cold air, is extremely dangerous. Colds, 
dughs, and inflammations of the breaſt, are the 
ual effects of this conduct; yet nothing is more 
mmon than for people, after they have drank warm 
quors for ſeveral hours, to walk or ride a number of 
* in the coldeſt night, or to ramble about in the 
rects. 
People are very apt, when a room is hot, to throw 
den a window, and to fit near it. This is a moſt 
Figcrous practice. Any perſon had better fit with- 
doors than in ſuch a ſituation, as the current of 
's directed againſt one particular part of the body. 
Famatory fevers and conſumptions have =—_ 
cen 


various kinds, are its common conſequences. . 
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been occaſioned by fitting or ſtanding thinly clothed 
near an open window. Nor is fleeping with open 
windows leſs to be dreaded. That ought never to 
be done, even in the hotteſt ſeaſon, unleſs the win- 
dow 1s at a diſtance. I have known mechanics fre- 
quently contract fatal diſeaſes, by working ſtript at 
an open window, and would adviſe all of them to 
beware of ſuch a practice. 

Few things expoſe people more to catch cold than 
keeping their own houſes too warm: ſuch perſons 
may be ſaid to live in a ſort of hot-houſes ; they can 
hardly ſtir abroad: to viſit a neighbour but at the 
hazard of their lives. Were there no other reaſon 
for keeping houſes moderately cool, that alone is 
fufficient ; but no houſe that is too hot can be whole- 
ſome ; heat deſtroys the ſpring and elaſticity of the 
air, and renders it leſs fit for expanding the lungs, 
and the other purpoſes of "reſpiration. Hence it is 
that conſumptions and other difeaſes of the lungs 
prove fo fatal to people who work in forges, glass, 
houſes, and the like. 

Some are even ſo fool hardy, as to plunge them- 
ſelves when hot in cold water. Not only fevers but 
madneſs itſelf, has frequently been the effect of this 
conduct. Indeed it looks too like the action of a 
madman to deſerve a ſerious conſideration. 

The reſult of all theſe obſervations 1s, that every 
one ought to avoid, with the utmoſt attention, all 
ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and to keep 
the body in as uniform a temperature as poſſible, or 
where that cannot be done, to take care to let it coo! 
gradually. 

People may imagine that too ſtrict an attention to 
theſe things would tend to render them delicate. S0 
far however is this from being our deſign, that the 
very firſt rule propoſed for preventing colds, is t0 
' harden the body, by inuring it daily to the open 
alr. f 
We ſhall put an end to what relates to this part 0 


our ſubje&, by giving an abſtract of the * — 
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brated advice of Celſus, with reſpect to the preſerva- 
tion of health. A man,” ſays "= * who 1s bleſſed 
« with good health, ſhould confine himſelf to no par- 
« ticular rules, either with reſpect to regimen or me- 
« dicine. He ought frequently to diverſify his man- 
« ner of living; to be ſometimes in town, ſometimes 
in the country; to hunt, fail, indulge himſelf in 
« reſt, but more frequently to uſe exerciſe. He 
« ought to refuſe no kind of food that is commonly 
« uſed, but ſometimes to eat more and ſometimes 
« leſs; ſometimes to make one at an entertainment, 
« and ſometimes to forbear it; to make rather two 
„ meals a-day than one, and always to eat heartily, 
«.provided he can digeſt it. He ought neither too 
« eagerly to purſue, nor too ſcrupulouſly to avoid in- 
« tercouſe with the fair ſex: pleaſures of this kind, 
« rarely indulged, render the body alert and active; 
but when too frequently repeated, weak and lan- 
« guid. He ſhould be careful in time of health not 
« to deſtroy, by exceſſes of any kind, that vigour of 
0 2 which ſhould ſupport him under ſick- 
* nets.” 
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Part Second. | 


CHAT. I. 


Of the means of diſcovering the Natures of diff:rent Diſeaſes, 
: and of adafiting methods of cure, 


THOUGH we have endeavoured to give an exact 
deſcription and account of the ſymptoms which 
attend each diſeaſe, as it occurs in the courfe of this 
work ; vet there are ſome obſervations which reſpect 
them all, and which thrown together, may ſerve as a 
general light to guide us m all our enquiries and at- 
tempts to form proper judgments of the natures and 
appearances of different diſorders. 

And here it may be neceflary to obſerve, that the 
ſame diſeaſe 1s not always marked by the ſame ſymp- 
toms or appearances, but that theſe differ very con- 
ſiderably in different ages, conſtitutions, and ſexes; 
and depend alſo, in many inſtances, on manner of life, 
and temper and diſpoſition of mind : and that from 
hence it will frequently happen, that thoſe who are 
conſtantly and immediately about the perſons of the 
lick, are capable of aſcertaining the approaching diſ- 
eaſe with more accuracy, from their own obſervations, 
than medical afſiſtants, who are generally called in 
after the fymptoms have made ſome progreſs, and 
often after their appearance has been changed, and 
who are many times ſtrangers-to the patient's habit 
of body, and have no other information on that ſub- 
ject than they can derive from enquiry, which is com- 
monly uncertain, and ſometimes unintelligible. 

Beſides, the different ſtates of the bodies of young 
patients, and thoſe of a more adyanced age, Will _ 
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only occaſion different ſymptoms, but will require 
different and even oppoſite treatment; and the female 
ſex, who are delicately framed, and their nerves more 
eaſily affected than thoſe of men, are unable to bear 
the ſame copious evacuations, of warm and ſtimula- 
ing medicines ; and the like diſtinction will appear 
between thot: whoſe employments are moſtly within 
doors, and afford but little exerciſe, and thoſe who 
labour without doors, and by conſtant expoſure to 
the air and weather, acquire habits more hardy, ro- 
buſt, and vigorous. 

We have already noticed, that different climates 
will not only produce different diſeaſes, but will alſo 
occaſion a very material variation of ſymptoms ; and 
even in nearly the fame climates, ſituations high or 
low, expoſed or confined, will have a very confider- 
able effect on the appearance of the diſeaſe. It may 
therefore be 'right to enquire in what manner thoſe 
who ſuffered the ſuppoſed diſorder in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood have been affected in the ſeveral ſtages of 
it; nor ſhould particular enquiry be omitted as to the 
occupation of the patient, as we have before pointed 
out many trades and employments in life, which ſub- 
ject men to particular diſeaſes ; and good intelligence 
on this head will be equally uſeful in diſcovering the 
nature of the diſtemper, and pointing the method of 
cure: the ſame diſcaſe in different conſtitutions, and 
ariſing from different cauſes, may require very dit- 
fent management, and more particularly with reſpect 
to regimen, which in moſt caſes we are inclined to 
think of more conſequence than medicine; and eſpe- 
cially when an early diſcovery of the diſeaſe will en- 
able us to combat it before it has arrived at any de- 
gree of malignancy: 

Medicine, though in many caſes indiſpenſibly ne- 
cellary, may for want of our being able to judge of 
the nature of the diſeaſe, be extremely prejudicial ; 
and whenever adminiſtered in any conſiderable quan- 
ity, particular obſervation ſhould be made whether 
any peculiar part of the compoſition ſzems to diſagree 
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with the- patient ; and it will be prudent to enquire 
whether he has ever had the ſame kind of diſeaſe be. 
fore, how he was then treated, and whether any cer- 
tain drug or medicinal preparation has produced ill 
effects, or the contrary; by theſe means we may 
ſometimes attain a method of cure, which our own 
judgment might not ſuggeſt. _ 

With reſpect to regimen, the beſt directions will 
ariſe from knowing and attentively conſidering the 
caſe before us, and reaſon will then prove the ableſt 
guide. If the ſymptoms of a fever are inflammatory, 
gruels, wheys, herb-teas, and infuſious, are not only 
proper food, but in general ſupply the place of all 
medicine; and in flow, putrid, and nervous fevers, 
where cordials are — to ſupport the ſick, that 


purpoſe will be better anſwered by ſago, jellies, and 


a proper quantity of good and generous wine, than 
by all the juleps of an apothecary's ſhop, 

Diſeaſes of flower progreſs demand no leſs atten- 
tion to diet; a courſe of vegetables hath been known 
to remove an inveterate ſcurvy, when all the powers 
of medicine have failed of ſucceſs ; wind, hypochon- 
driac, and nervous complaints, have been frequently 
expelled by a more. liberal uſe of ſolid food and 
good liquors ; and a milk diet hath often reſtored the 
patient to health, in the very far advanced ſtages of a 
conſumption. 

Air and exerciſe are of no ſmall importance when 
the nature of the diſeaſe is aſcertained : in the ſmall- 
pox and other fevers, thouſands have periſhed under 
the old practice of excluding air; and that which now 
prevails, of admitting it, under proper regulations, 
into the chambers of the lick ; nay, in the former dif- 
eaſe, carrying the patient into the open air, has been 
attended with the two-fold advantage, in contributing 
in a wonderful manner to the recovery of the diſeaſed, 
and lefſening the danger of communicating the diſ- 
temper to others. 

Exerciſe is generally recommended as an epdeavour 
to regain ſtrength after the body has beep reduced ta 
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weakneſs by the ſeverity of ſome diſeaſe; but there 
are many diſorders in which it ſhould be uſed to ob- 
tain a cure. Riding on horſeback has removed glan- 
dular complaints in many inſtances, and a voyage at 
ſea, has been known not only to ſtop the progreſs of 
an zpparently confirmed conſumption, but actually to 
reſtore the patient to perfect health. In complaints 
which are occaſioned by relaxation, ſwimming ma 
prove extremely beneficial, adding to the effect of the 
cold-bath the exerciſe of the limbs, and in particular 
opening the cheſt by the continued regular motion o 
the arms. ; | 
Nor is cleanlineſs to be omitted in our attempts ta 
render the uſe of medicine leſs neceflary. Di 
clothes about the fick, not only add to the difcomfort 
of their fituation, but very otten to the danger; as that 
perſpiration which nature intended to carry off noxious 
humours, is frequently taken again into the body, and 
actually contributes to ſupport the diſeaſe: nay, there 
are ſome diforders which may be totally removed by 
cleanlineſs, and none in which it is not of important 
uſe, both to the patient himſelf, to thoſe about him, 
and to the community at large, as the degree of infec- 
tion 1s always proportioned as well to the care taken 
in this reſpett, as to the malignity of the diſorder. 
We ſhall conclude this chapter with a general ob- 
ſervation, that a ſtrict regard to regimen will in many 
caſes render medicine wholly unneceflary, and in all 
contribute to lefſen the occaſion for it; and that the 
effects of precaution, in thoſe matters which are within 
the knowledge of every individual, are always more 
certain than the operation of phyſic, which depends 
in many inſtances on conſtitution, and in others, on 
circumſtances which the utmoſt human penetration 
nay be unable to diſcover, | . 
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CHAP. IL. 


Of Fevers in General. 


S more than one half of mankind is ſaid to 
periſh by fevers, it is of importance to be 
acquainted with their cauſes. The moſt general 
cauſes of fevers are, infection, errors in diet, un- 
wholeſome air, violent emotions of the mind, exceſs 
or ſuppreſſion of uſual evacuations, external or inter- 
nal injuries, and extreme degrees of heat or cold. 
As moſt of theſe have already been treated of at con- 
ſiderable length, and their effects ſhewn, we ſhall not 
now reſume the conſideration of them, but ſhall only 
recommend it to all, as they would wiſh to avoid 
fevers and other fatal diſeaſes, to pay the moſt punc- 
tual attention to theſe articles. : 

Fevers are not only the moſt — of all dif- 
eaſes, but they are likewiſe the moſt complex. In 
the moſt fimple ſpecies of fever there 1s always 
a combination of ſeveral ſymtoms. The diſtin- 
guiſhing ſymptoms of fever are, increaſed heat, fre- 
quency of pulſe, loſs of appetite, general debility, 
pain in the head, and a difficulty in performing ſome 
of the vital or animal functions. The other ſymp- 
toms uſually attendant on fevers are, nauſea, thirlt, 
anxiety, delirium, wearineſs, waſting of the fleſ, 
want of ſleep, or the ſleep diſturbed and not re- 
freſhing. ] 

When the fever comes on gradually, the patient 
generally complains firſt of languor or liſtleſſneſs, 
toreneſs of the fleſh, or the bones, as the country 
people expreſs it, heavineſs of the head, loſs of fe, 
tite, fickneſs, with clammineſs of the mouth; after 
ſome time come on exceſſive heat, violent thirſt, reſt- 
Iefineſs, &c. | 

hen the fever attacks ſuddenly, it always be- 
gins with an uneaſy ſenſation of exceſſive cold, 
accompanied 
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accompanied with debility and loſs of appetite ; fre- 

uently the cold is attended with ſhivering, oppreſ- 
— about the heart, and ſickneſs at ſtomach, or 
vomiting. 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, in- 
termitting, and ſuch as are attended with cutane- 
ous eruption or topical inflammation, as the ſmall- 
pox, eriſipelas. &c. By a continual fever is meant 
that which never leaves the patient during the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe, or which ſhews no remarkable 
increaſe or abatement in the ſymptoms. This kind 
of fever is likewiſe divided into acute, ſlow, and ma- 
liggant. The fever is called acute when its progreſs 
is quick, and the ſymptoms violent ; but when theſe 
are more gentle, it is generally denominated flow. 
When livid or petechial ſpots ſhew a putrid ſtate of 
the humours, the fever is called malignant, putrid, 
or petechial. 

A remitting fever differs from a continual only 
in a degree. It has frequent increaſes and de- 
creaſes, or exacerbations and remiſſions, but never 
wholly leaves the patient during the courſe of the 
diſeaſe. Intermitting fevers or agues are thoſe which 
during the time that the patient may be ſaid to be 
l, have evident intervals or remiſſions of the ſymp- 
toms. 

As a fever is only an effort of Nature to free 
berſelf from an offending cauſe, it is the buſineſs of 
thoſe who have the care of the fick to obſerve with 
diligence which way Nature points, and to endeavour 
bo aſſiſt her operations. Our bodies are ſo framed, as 
o have a conſtant tendency to expel or throw off 
Fhatever is injurious to health. This is generally 
done by urine, ſweat, ſtool, expeQoration, vomit, or 
bme other evacuation. 

There is reaſon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, 
t the beginning of a fever, were duly attended to. 
nd promoted, it would ſeldom continue long ; but 
den her attempts are either neglected or coun- 
«Red, it is no wonder if the diſcaſe proves _ 

cr 


water, and other cooling liquors. What is ſo likely 
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Fhere are daily inſtances of perſons who, after catch- 
ing cold, have all the ſymptoms of a beziuning fever; h 

but by keeping warm, drinking diluting liquors, ty 
bathing their feet in warm water, &c. the ſymptoms 


in a few hours diſappear, and the danger is prevent- ri 
ed. When fevers o a putrid kind threaten, the beſt = 
method of obviating their effects is by repeated > 
vomits. "ry 
Our deſign is not to enter into a, critical enquiry mM 
pat 


into the nature and immediate cauſes of fevers, 
but to mark their moſt obvious ſymptoms, and to 
point out the proper treatment of the patient with 
reſpeCt to his diet, drink, air, &c. in the different 
ſtages of the diſeaſe. In theſe articles the inclina- 
tions of the patient will in a great meaſure direct our 
conduct. 

Almoſt every perſon in a fever complains of great 
thirſt, and calls out for drink, eſpecially of a cool- 
ing nature, This at once points out the uſe of 


to abate the heat, attenuate the humours, remove 
ſpaſms and obſtructions, promote perſpiration, in- 
creaſe the quantity of urine, and in ſhort produce 
every ſalutary effect in an ardent or inflammatory 
fever, as drinking plentifully of water, thin gruel, 
or any other weak liquor, of which water is the 
baſis? The neceſſity of diluting liquors is pointed 
out by the dry tongue, the pFrched ſkin, and the 
burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirt 
of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely gratc- 
ful to patients in a 7 may be prepared from fruits, 
as decoctions of tamarinds, apple tea, orange whey, 
and the like. Mucilaginous liquors might alſo be 
prepared from marſh-mallow roots, linſ2ed, lime- 
tree buds, and other mild vegetables. Theſe |! 
quors, eſpecially when acidulated, are highly agree” 
— to the patient, and ſhould never be denied 
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At the beginning of a fever the patient gene- 
rally complains of great laſſitude or wearineſs, and 
has no inclination to move. This evidently ſhews 
the propriety of keeping him eaſy, and if poſlible 
in bed. Lying in bed relaxes the ſpaſms, abates 
the violence of the circulation, and gives Nature 
an opportunity of exerting all her force to over- 
come the diſeaſe. The bed alone would often 
remove a fever at the beginning: but when the 
patient ſtruggles with the diſeaſe, inſtead of driv- 
ing it off, he only fixes it the deeper; and renders 
it more dangerous. This obſervation is too of- 
ten verified in travellers, who happen when on a 
journey to be ſeized with a fever: Their anxiety 
to get home induces them to travel with the fever 
__ them, which conduct ſeldom fails to render it 
ata]. | 

In fevers the mind as well as the body ſhould be 
kept ealy. Company is ſeldom agreeable to the ſick, 
Indeed every thing that diſturbs the imagination, in- 
creaſes the diſeaſe; for which reaſon every perſon in 
a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither 
allowed to ſee. nor hear any thing that may in the 
leaſt affect or diſcompoſe his mind. 

Though the patient in a fever has the greateſt 
inclination for drink, yet he ſeldom has any ap- 
petite for ſolid food : hence the impropriety of urg- 
ing him to take victuals is evident. Much ſolid 
food in a fever is every way hurtful. It oppreſſes 
nature, and, inſtead of nouriſhing the patient, ſerves 
only to feed the diſeaſe. What food the patient 
takes ſhould be in ſmall quantity, light, and of eaſy 
digeſtion, It ought to be chiefly of the vegeta- 
* kind, as panada, roaſted apples, gruels, aud ſuch 
Ike, . | 

Poor people, when any of their family are ta- 
ken ill, run directly to their rich neighbour for 
cordials, and pour wine, ſpirits, &:<. into the pa- 
tient, who perhaps never had been accuſtomed to 
taſte ſuch liquors when in health. If there be any 
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degree of fever, this conduct muſt increaſe it, and 
if there be none, this 1s the ready way to raiſe one. 
Stuffing the-patient with ſweatmeats and other deli- 
cacies 1s likewiſe very pernicious. Theſe are always 
harder to digeſt than common food, and cannot fail 
to hurt. 

Nothing more is deſired by a patient in a fever 
than freſh air. It not only removes his anxiety, but 
cools the blood, revives the ſpirits, and proves every 
way beneficial. Many patients are in a manner 
ſtifled to death in fevers for want of freſh air; yet 
ſuch is the unaccountable infatuation of moſt people, 
that the moment they think a perſon in a fever, they 
imagine he ſhould be kept in a cloſe chamber, into 
which not one particle of freſh air muſt be admitted. 
Inſtead of this there ought to be a conſtant ſtream of 
freſh air into a ſick perſon's chamber, ſo as to keep 
it moderately cool. Indeed its degree of warmth 
ought never to be greater than is agreeable to one in 
perfect health. 

Nothing ſpoils the air of a fick perſon's chamber, 
or hurts the patient more, than a number of people 
breathing in it. When the blood is enflamed, or 
the humours in a putrid ſtate, air that has been 
breathed repeatedly will greatly increaſe the diſeaſe. 
Such air not only loſes its ſpring, and becomes unfit 
for the purpoſe of reſpiration, but acquires a nox10us 
quality, which renders it in a manner poiſonous to 
the ſtick. | 

In fevers, when the patient's ſpirits are low and 
depreſſed, he is not only to be ſupported with cor- 
dials, but every method ſhould be taken to cheer 
and comfort his mind. Many, from a miſtaken 
zeai, when they think a perſom in danger, inſtead 
of ſolacing his mind with the hopes and conſola- 
tions of religion, fright him with the views of hell 
and damnation. It would be unſuitable here to 
dwell upon the imnropricty and dangerous conſe- 
quences of this condutt; it often hurts the body, 
and there is reaſon to believe ſeldom benefits the 
foul, | Among 
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Among common people, the very name of a fever 
generally ſuggeſts the neceſſity of bleeding. This 
notion ſeems to have taken its riſe from moſt fevers 
in this country having been formerly of an inflam- 
matory nature ; but true inflammatory fevers are now 
ſeldom to be met with. Sedentary occupations, and 
a different manner of living, have ſo changed the ſtate 
of diſeaſes in Britain, that there is now hardly one 
fever in ten, where the lancet is neceſſary. In moſt 
low, nervous, and putrid fevers, which are now fo 
common, bleeding is really hurtful, as it weakens the 
patient, ſinks his ſpirits, Ke. We would recom- 
mend this general rule, never to blecd at the begin- 
ning of a fever, unleſs there be evident figns of in- 
flammation. Bleeding is an excellent medicine 
when neceſſary, but ſhould never be wantonly per- 
formed. | 

It is likewiſe a common notion, that ſweating is 
always neceſſary in the beginning of a fever. When 
the fever proceeds from an obſtructed perſpiration, 
this notion is not ill-founded. If the patient only 
lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm water, 
and drinks freely of warm water-gruel, or any other 
weak diluting liquor, he will ſeldom tail to perſpire 
freely. The warmth of the bed, and the diluting 
drink, will relax the univerſal ſpaſm, which generally 
affetts the ſkin at the beginning of a fever; it will 
open the pores, and promote the perſpiration, by 
means of which the fever may often be carried off. 
But inſtead of this, the common practice is to heap 
clothes upon the patient, and to give him things of 
a hot nature, as ſpirits, ſpiceries, &c. which fire his 
blood, increaſe the ſpaſms, and render the diſeaſe. 
more dangerous, 

In all fevers a proper attention ſhould be paid to 
the patient's longings. Theſe are the calls of Na- 
ture, aud often point out what may be of real uſe, 
Patients are not indeed to be indulged in every thing 
that the ſickly appetite may crave ; but it is generally 
right to let them have a little of what they eagerly 
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deſire, though it may not ſeem altogether proper, 
What the patient longs for, his ſtomach will gene- 
rally digeſt; and ſuch things have ſometimes a very 
happy effect. . 

When a patient is recovering from a fever, great 
care is neceſſary to prevent a — Many per- 
ſons, by too ſoon imagining themſelves well, have 
loſt their lives, or contrafted other diſeaſes of an 
obſtinate nature. As the body after a fever is weak 
and delicate, it is neceſſary to guard againſt catching 
cold. Moderate exerciſe in the open air will be 
of uſe, but great fatigue is by all means to be avoided; 
agreeable company will alſo have a good effett. The 
diet muſt be light but nouriſhing. It ſhould be 
taken frequently, but in {mall quantities. It is dan- 
gerous, at ſuch a time, toeat as much as the ſtomach 
may Crave, | 
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CHAP. III. 


Of intermitting fevers, or agues. 


NTERMITTING fevers afford the beſt opportunity 

both of obſerving the nature of a fever, and alto 
the effeg}s of medicine. No perſon can be at a loſs 
to diſtinguiſh an intermitting fever from any other, 
and the proper medicine for it is now almoſt unverſally 
known, 

The ſeveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their 
names from the period in which the fit returns, as 
quotidian, tertian, quartan, &c. 

Agues are occaſioned by effluvia from putrid ſtag- 
nating water. This is evident from their abounding 
in rainy ſeaſons, and being moſt frequent in countries 
where the ſoil is marſhy, as in the fens of Lincolnſhire, 
Cambridgeſhire, the Hundreds of Eſſex, &c. This 
diſeaſe may alſo be occaſioned by eating too much 
ſtone fruit, by a poor, watery diet, damp houſes, even- 
ing dews, lying upon the damp ground, watching, 
fatigue, deprefling paſſions, and the like. When the 
inhabitants of a high country remove to a low one, 
they are generally [ized with intermitting fevers, and 
to ſuch the diſeaſe is moſt apt to prove fatal, In a 
word, whatever relaxes the ſolids, diminiſhes the per- 
ſpiration, or obſtructs the circulation in the capillary 
or ſmall veſſels, diſpoſes the body to agues. 

An intermitting — generally begins with a pain 
of the head and loins, wearineſs of the limbs, coldneſs 
of the extremities, ſtretching, yawning, with ſome- 
imes great ſickneſs and vomiting 7 to which ſucceed 
ſhivering and violent ſhakipg. Afterwards the ſkin 
becomes moiſt, and a profuſe ſweat breaks out, which 
generally terminates the fit or paroxyſm. Sometimes 
ndeed the diſeaſe comes on ſuddenly, when the per- 
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ſon thinks himſelf in perfect health; but it is more ne 
commonly preceded by liſtleſſneſs, Joſs of appetite, Is | 
and the ſymptoms mentioned above. ant 
While the fit continues, the patient ought to drink . | 
ey 


freely of water-gruel, orange-whey, weak camomile 
tea; or, if his ſpirits be low, ſmall wine-whey, ſhar. onl 
pened with the juice of lemon. All his drink {ould ſafe 
be warm, as that will aſſiſt bringing on the ſweat, and 


conſequently ſhorten the fit. 
Dr. Lind ſays, that twenty or twenty-five drops of diſc 


laudanum put into a cup of the patient's drink, and nec 
given about half an hour after the commencement of be 
the hot fit, promotes ſweat, ſhortens che fit, relieves _ 

we: 


the head, and tends greatly to remove the diſeaſe. 

Between the fits the patient muſt be ſupported with MW of tl 
food that is nouriſhing, but light and eaſy of digeſtion, a YO 
as veal or chicken broths, ſago gruel, with a litth 
wine, light puddings, and ſuch like, His drink may 
be ſmall negus, acidulated with the juice of lemons 
or oranges, and ſometimes a little weak _ He 


may likewiſe drink infuſions of bitter herbs, as camo- 


mile, wormwood, or water-trefoil, and may now and 
then take a glaſs of ſmall wine, in which gentian root, 
centaury, or ſome other bitter, has been infuſed. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to 


brace the ſolids, and —— perſpiration, the patient Pu 
ought to take as much exerciſe between the fits as he ceſſar 
can bear. If he is able to go abroad, riding on horſe- know 
back, or in a carriage, will be of great ſervice. But bark | 
if he connot bear that kind of exerciſe, he ought to its, 
take ſuch as his ſtrength will permit. Nothing tends rende 
more to prolong an intermitting fever, than indulging afraid 
lazy, * . diſpoſition. the bo 
— fevers, under a proper regimen, will * oy 
e 


oſten go off without medicine: and when the diſcaſe 


is mild, in an open dry country, there is ſeldom any of an 
danger from allowing it to take its courſe ; but when num, 
the patient's ſtrength ſeems to decline, or the fits are as the 
ſo violent that his life is in danger, mediciue ought 2 
en 


immediately to be adminiſtered. This however ſhould 
never leaſe. 
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never be done till the diſeaſe be properly formed, that 
is to ſay, till the patient has had ſeveral fits of ſhaking 
and ſweating. 

The firſt thing towards the cure of an intermitting 
fever, is to cleanſe the ſtomach and bowels. This not 
only renders the application of other medicines more 
ſafe, but likewiſe more efficacious. In this diſeaſe, 
the ſtomach is generally loaded with cold viſcid 
phlegm, and frequently great quantities of bile are 
diſcharged by vomit ; which plainly points out the 
neceſſity of ſuch evacuations. Vomits are therefore to 
be adminiſtered before the patient takes any other 
medicine. A doſe of ipecacuanha will generally an- 
ſwer this purpoſe very well. A ſcruple or half a dram 


of the powder will be ſufficient for an adult, and for 


a younger perſon the doſe muſt be leſs in proportion. 
Atter the vomit begins to operate, the patient ought 
to drink plentifully of weak camomile-tea. The vo- 
mit ſhould be taken two or three hours before the re- 
turn of the fit, and may be repeated at the diſtance of 
two or three days. Vomits not only cleanſe the ſto- 
mach, but increaſe the perſpiration, and all the other 
ſecretions, which render them of ſuch importance, 
that they often cure intermitting fevers without the 
aſiſtance of any other medicine. 

Purging medicines are likewiſe uſeful and often ne- 
ceſſary in intermitting fevers. A ſmart purge has been 
known to cure an obſtinate ague, after the Peruvian 
bark and other medicines had been uſed in vain. Vo- 
mits, however, are more ſuitable in this diſeaſe, and 
render purging leſs neceſſary ; but if the patient be 
afraid to take a vomit, he ought in this caſe to cleanſe 
the bowels by a doſe or two of Glauber's falts, jalap, 
or rhubarb. 

Bleeding may fometimes be proper at the beginning 
of an intermitting fever, when exceflive heat, a deli- 
num, &c. give reaſon to ſuſpect an inflammation ; but 
as the blood is ſeldom in an inflammatory tate in in- 
termitting fevers, this operation is rarely neceffarv, 
When frequently repeated it tends to prolong the di- 
leaſe. Atter 
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After proper evacuations the patient may ſafely uſe 


the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any way 


that is moſt agreeable to him. No preparation of the 
bark ſeems to anſwer better than the moſt ſimple form 
in which it can be given, viz. in powder. 

Two ounces of the beſt Peruvian red bark, finely 
powdered, may be divided into twenty-four doſes, 
Theſe may either be made into boluſſes as they are 
uſed, with a little ſyrup of lemon, or mixed in a glaſs 
of red wine, a cup of camomile-tea, water-gruel, or 
any other drink that is more agreeable to the pa- 
tient, 

In an ague which returns every day, one.of the a- 
bove doſes may be taken every two hours during the 
interval of the fits. By this method the patient will 
be able to take five or ſix doſes between each fit. In 
a tertain or third day ague it will be ſufficient to take 
a doſe every third hour during the interval, and in a 
quartan every fourth. If the patient cannot take ſo 
large a doſe of the bark, he may divide each of the 
powders into two parts, and take one every hour, &c. 
For a young perſon a ſmaller quantity of this medicine 
will be ſuffcient, and the Joſs muſt be adapted to the 
age, conſtitution, and violence of the ſymptoms. 

The above quantity of bark will frequently cure an 
ague; the patient, however, ought not to leave of 
taking the medicine as ſoon as the ſhaking fits are 
ſtopped, but ſhould continue to uſe it till there 15 
reaſon to believe the diſeaſe 1s entirely overcome. 
Moſt of the failures in the cure of this diſeaſe are ow- 
ing to patient not continuing to uſe the medicine long 
enough. They are generally directed to take it till 
the fits are ſtopped, then to leave it off, and begin 
again at ſome diſtance of time ; by which means the 
diſeaſe gathers ſtrength, and often returns with as 
much violence as before. A relapſe may always be 
prevented by the patient's continuing to take doſes 
of the medicine for ſome time after the ſymptoms dil: 
appear. This is both the moſt ſafe and effectual me- 
thod of cure. 

An 
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An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and 
orange-peel, of each half an ounce, with three or four 
handfuls of camomile-flowers, and an handful of co- 
riander- ſeed, all bruiſed together in a mortar, may be 
uſed in form of infuſion or tea. About an handful of 
theſe ingredients may be put into a tea-pot, and a pint 
of boiling water poured on them. A cup of this in- 
fuſion drank three or four times a day will greatly pro- 
mate the cure. Such patients as cannot drink the 
watery infuſion; may put two handfuls of the ſame 
ingredients into a bottle of white wine, and take a glaſs 
of it twice or thrice a day. If the patients drink 
freely of the above or any other proper infuſion of bit- 
ters, a ſmaller quantity of bark than is generally uſed 
will be ſufficient to cure an ague. | : 

Thoſe who cannot ſwallow the bark in ſubſtance; 
may take it in decoction or infuſion. An ounce of 
bark in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of white 
wine for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the bot- 
tle, afterwards let the powder ſubſide, and pour off 
the clear liquor: A wine glaſs may be drank three or 
four times a day, or oftener, as chere is occaſion, If 
a decottion be more agreeable; an ounce of bark, and 
two drams of ſnake-root bruiſed, with an equal quan- 
tity of falt of wormwood; may be boiled in a quart of 
water, to a pint. Ts the ſtrained liquor add as much of 
red wine, and a glaſs of it to be taken frequently. 

In obſtinate agues, the bark will be found much 
more efficacious when aſliſted by brandy, or other warm 
cordials, than taken alone. In low marſhy countries 
where intermitting fevers were endemical, the bark 
ſeldom ſucceeds unleſs aſſiſted by ſnake-root, ginger, 
canella alba, or ſome other warm aromatic. When 
the fits are frequent and violent, in which caſe the 
fever often approaches towards an inflammatory na- 
ture, it will be ſafer to leave out the aromatics, an! 
to add ſalt of tartar in their ſtead. But in an obſtin2t« 
tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn or beginning 
of winter, warm and cordial medicines are abiolutely 
neceſſary. 
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As autumnal and winter agues generally prove 
much more obſtinate than thoſe which attack the pa- 
tient in ſpring or ſummer, it will be neceſſary to con- 
times the uſe of medicines longer in the former than 
in the latter. A perſon who is ſeized with an inter- 
mitting tever in the beginning of winter, ought fre- 
quently, if the ſeaſon proves rainy, to take a little me- 
dicine, aithough the diſeaſe may ſeem to be cured, to 
prevent a relapſe, till the return of the warm ſeaſon. 
He ought likewiſe to take care not to be much abroad 
in wet weather, eſpecially in cold eaſterly winds. 

When agues are not properly cured, they often de- 
generate into obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, as the drop- 
iy, jaundice, &c. For this reaſon all poſſible care 
ſhould be taken to have them radically cured, before 
the conſtitution has been too much weakened. 
Though nothing is more rational than the method 
of treating intermitting fevers, yet by ſome ſtrange 
infatuation, more charms and whimſical remedies are 
daily uſed for removing this than any other diſcaſe. 
There is hardly an old woman whe is not in poſſeſſion 
of a noſtrum for ſtopping an ague ; and it is amazing 
with what readineſs their pretenſions are believed. 
Thoſe in diſtreſs eagerly graſp at any thing that pro- 

miſes ſudden relief ; but the ſhorteſt way is not al- 
ways the beſt in the treatment of diſeaſes. The only 
method to obtain a ſafe and laſting cure, is gra- 
dually to aſſiſt nature in removing the cauſe of the 
diſorder. 
Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experi- 
ments to cure agues, as drinking great quantities ol 
itrong liquors, jumping into a river, taking arſenic, 
&c. Theſe may ſometimes have the defired effect, but 
muſt always be attended with great danger. When 
there is any degree of inflammation, or the leaſt ten- 
dency to it, ſuch experiments may prove fatal. 


Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of in- 


termitting fevers, as ſpiders, cobwebs, ſnuffings 9! 
candles, &c. Though theſe may ſometimes ſucceed, 
vet, their very naſtineſs is ſufficient to ſet them aſide, 
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eſpecially when cleanly medicines will anſwer the 
purpoſe better. The only medicine that can be de- 
pended upon for throughly curing an intermittent fe- 
ver, is the Peruvian bark. It may be always uſed 
with ſafety; as it was never known to fail, when un- 
bined with the medicines mentioned above, and duly 
perfiſted in. 

When agues are endemical, even children are often 
affficted with that diſeaſe. Such patients are very 
difficult to cure, as they can ſeldom be prevailed upon 
to take the bark, or any other difagreeable medicine. 
One method of rendering this medicine more palata- 
ble, is to make it into a mixture with diſtilled waters 
and ſyrup, and aftewards to give it an agreeable 
ſharpneſs with the elixir or ſpirit of vitriol. This both 
improves the medicine, and takes off the nauſeous 
taſte. In caſes where the bark cannot be adminiſtered, 
th: ſaline mixture may be given with advantage to 
children, s 

Wine-whey is a very proper drink for a child in an 
ague; to half a 2 of which may be put a tea ſpoonful 
ot the ſpirit of hartſhorn. Exerciſe is like wiſe of con- 
ſiderable ſervice; and when the diſeaſe proves obſti- 
nate, the child ought, if poſſible, to be removed to a 
warm dry air. The food ought to be nouriſhing, and 
ſometimes a little generous wine ſhould be allowed. 

To children, and ſuch as cannot ſwallow the bark, 
or when the ſtomach will not bear it, it may be given 
by clyſter. Half an ounce of the extract of bark, diſ- 
ſolved in four ounces of warm water, with the addition 
of half an ounce of ſweet oil, and fix or eight drops of 
WH laudanum, is the form recommended by Dr. Lind for 
an adult, and this to be repeated every fourth hour, 
or oftener, as the occalion ſhall require. For children 
the quantity of the extract and laudanum mult be pro- 
portionably Jefſened. Children have been cured of 
agues by making them wear a waiſtcoat with powder- 
ech bark quilted between the folds of it; by bathing 
nem frequently in a ſtrong decoction of the bark, and 
by rubbing the ſpine with itrong ſpirits, or with a mix- 
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ture of equal parts of laudanum and the ſaponaceous 
liniment. 

We have treated largely upon this diſeaſe, becauſe 
it is very common, and becauſe few patients in an 
ague apply to phyſicians, unleſs in extremities. There 
ard, however, many caſes in which the diſeaſe is ver 
irregular, being complicated with other diſeaſes, or 
attended with ſymptoms which are both very dange- 
rous and yery difficult to underſtand. All theſe we 
have purpoſely paſſed over, as they would only be- 
wilder the generality of readers. When the diſeaſe is 
veryirregular, or the ſymptoms dangerous, the patient 
ought immediately to apply ta a phyſician, and ſtrictly 
to follow his advice, | | 

To prevent agues, people muſt endeavour to avoid 
their cauſes. Theſe have already been pointed out in 
the beginning of this chapter : we ſhall therefore only 
add one preventiye medicine, which may be of uſe to 
ſuch as are obliged to live in low marſhy countries, or 
who are liable to frequent attacks of this diſeaſe. 

Take an ounce of the beſt Peruvian bark, Virginian 

ſnake-root, and orange-peel, of each half an ounce; 
bruiſe thein all together, and infuſe tor five or fix days 
in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good ſpirit; 
afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and take a wine 
glaſs of it twice or thrice a day. This 1s indeed re- 
commending a dram ; but the bitter ingredients in a 
great meaſure take off the ill effects of the ſpirit. Thoſe 
who do not chuſe it in brandy, may infuſe it wine; 
and ſuch as can chew the bark, will find that method 
tuccced very well. Gentian root, or calamus aroma- 
ticus, may alſo be chewed by turns for the purpoſe. All 
bitters ſeem to be antidotes to agues, eſpecially thoſe 
that are warm and aſtringent. EY bn” 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of an acute continual fever. 


HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or in- 
flammatory, It moſt commonly attacks the 
young, or perſons about the prime and vigour of lite, 
eſpecially ſuch as live high, abound with blood, and 
whoſe fibres are ſtrong and elaſtic. It ſeizes people at 
all ſeaſons of the year; but is moſt frequent in the 
ſpring and beginning of ſummer. 

This fever is occaſioned by any thing that overheats 
the body, as violent exerciſe, ſleeping in the ſun, 
drinking ſtrong liquors, eating ſpiceries, a full diet 
with little exerciſe, &c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned 
by whatever obſtructs the perſpiration, as lying on the 
damp ground, drinking cold liquor when the body 1s 
hot, night watching, or the like, 


A chillineſs generally uſhers in this fever, which is - 


ſoon ſucceeded by great heat, a frequent and full pulſe, 
pain of the head, dry ſkin, redneſs of the cyes, a florid 
countenance, pains in the back, loins, &c. To theſe 
ſucceed difficulty of breathing, ſickneſs, with an in- 
clination to vomit. The patient complains of great 
thirſt, has no appetite for ſolid food, is reſtleſs, and 
his tongue generally appears black and rough. 

A delirium, exceſũve reſtleſſneſs, great oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, with laborious reſpiration, ſtarting of 
he tendons, hiccup, cold clammy ſweats, and an 
involuntary diſcharge of urine, are very dangerous 
ivmptoms, | 


As this difeaſe is always attended with danger, the 
beſt medical aſſiſtance ought to be procured as ſoon 
as poſſible. A phyſician may be of uſe at the begin- 
ning, but his ſkill is often of no avail afterwards. No- 
thing can be more unaccountable than the conduct 
o! thoſe who have it in their power, at the __—_— 
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of a fever, to procure the beſt medical aſſiſtance, yet 

ut it off till things come to an extremity. When the 
diſeaſe, by delay or wrong treatment, has become in- 
curable, and has exhauſted the ſtrength of the patient, 
it is vain to hope for relief from medicine. Phyſicians 
may indeed aſſiſt nature; but their attempts muſt ever 
prove fruitleſs when the is no longer able to co-operate 
with their endeavours. 

From the ſymptoms of this diſcaſe, it is evident, 
that the blood and other humours require to be at- 
tenuated ; that the perſpiration, urine, ſaliva, and al] 
the other ſecretions, are in too ſmall quantity; that 
the veſſels are rigid, and the heat of the whole body 
too great: all theſe clearly point out the necellity of 
a regimen calculated to dilute the blood, correct the 
acrimony of the humours, allay the exceſſive heat, re- 
move the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the veſſels, and pro- 
mote the ſecretions. 

Theſe important purpoſes may be greatly promoted 
by drinking plentifully of diluting liguors ; as water- 
gruel, oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley-water, balm. 
tea, apple-tea, &c. Theſe may be ſharpened with 
juice of orange, jelly of currants, raſpberries, and {uch 
like; orange whey is likewiſe an excellent cooling 
drink. It is made by boiling among milk and water 
a bitter orange ſliced, till the curd ſeparates. [t no 
Orange can be had, a lemon, a little eream of tartar, 
or a few ſpoonfuls of white wine vinegar, will have 
the ſame effect. Two or three ſpoonfnls of white 
wine may occationally be added to the liquor when 
boiling. 

If the patient be coſtive, an ounce of tamarinds, with 
two ounces of ttoned raiſins of the fun, and a couple 
of figs, nay be boiled in three pints of water to a quart. 
This makes a very pleaſant drink, and may be uſed 
at diſcretion. The common pectoral decottion is allo 
a very proper drink in this diſeaſe. A tea-cup full of 
it may be taken every two hours, or oftener, it the 
patient's heat and thirſt be very great. 

The above liquids muſt all be drank a little warm. 
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They may be uſed in ſmall quantities at the beginnin 
of a fever, but more treely afterwards, in order to af: 
{iſt in carrying off the difeaſe by promoting the differ- 
ent excretions. We have mentioned a variety of 
drinks, that the patient may have it in his power to 
cKuſe thoſe which are moſt agreeable ; and that, 
when tired of one, he may have recourſe to another. 

The patient's diet muſt be very ſpare and light. All 
ſorts of fleſh-meats, and even chicken-broths, are to 
be avoided. He may be allowed groat-gruel, panado, 
or light bread boiled in water; to which may be added 
a few grains of common falt, and a little ſugar, which 
will render it more palatable, He may eat roaſted 
apples with a little ſugar, toaſted bread, the jelly of 
currants, boiled prunes, &c. 

It will greatly relieve the patient, eſpecially in an 
hot ſeaſon, to have freſh air frequently let into his 
chamber. This, however, muſt always be done in ſuch 
u manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers to load the patient with 
bed clothes, under the pretence of making him ſweat, 
or defending him from cold. This cuſtom has many 
ill effects. It encreaſes the heat of the body, fatigues 
the patient, and retards, inſtead of promoting, the 
perſpiration. 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is able to bear 
it, will often have a good effect. It relieves the head, 
by retarding the motion of the blood to the brain. 
But this poſture ought never to be continued too long : 
and if the patient is inclined to ſweat, it will be more 
lafe to let him lie, only raiſing his head a little with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling the room with vinegar, juice of lemon, 
or vinegar and roſe water, with a little nitre diffolved 
it, will greatly refreſh the patient. This ought to be 
cone frequently, eſpecially it the weather 1s hot. 

The patient's mouth ought to be often waſhed with 
a mixture of water and honey, to which a little vinegar 
may be added, or with a decoction of figs in barley 
water. His feet and hands ought likewite frequently 
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to be bathed in lukewarm water; eſpecially if the 
head is affected. 

The patient thould be kept as quiet and eaſy as poſ- 
ſible. Company, noiſe, and every thing that diſtrubs 
the mind, is hurtful. Even too much light, or any 
thing that affects the ſenſes; ought to be avoided. Hig 
attendants ſhould be as few as poſſible, and they ought 
not to be too often changed, His inclinations ought 
rather to he ſoothed than contradicted ; even the pro- 
miſe of what he craves will often ſatisfy him as much 
as its reality. | „ 

In this and all other fevers, attended with a hard, 
full, quick pulſe, bleeding is of the greateſt impor- 


tance. This operation ought always to be performed 


as ſoon as the ſymptoms of an inflammatory tever ap- 
pear. The quantity of blood to be taken away, how- 
ever, muſt be in proportion to the ſtrength of the pa. 
tient and the violence of the diſcaſe. It after the firſt 


bleeding the fever ſhould increaſe, and the pulſe be- 


come more frequent and hard, there will be a necet- 
lity for repeating it a ſecond, and perhaps a third, or 
even a fourth time, which may be done at the diſtance 
of twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours from each 
other, as the ſymptoms require. If the pulſe continues 
ſoft, and the patient is tolerably eaſy after the firlt 
bleeding, it ought not to be repeated. 

If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty 
drops of the dulcified or ſweet ſpirit of nitre may be 
made into a draught, with an ounce of roſe water, 
two ounces of common water, and half an ounce ot 
{imple ſyrup, or a bit of loaf ſugar. This draught may 
be given to the patient every three or four hours while 
the fever is violent; afterwards once in five or fix hours 
will be ſufficient. 

If the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an in- 
clination to vomit, it will be right to aſſiſt nature's at- 
tempts, by giving him weak camomile-tea, or luke- 
warm water to drink. 

If the body is bound, a cliſter of milk and water, 


with a little falt, and a ſpoonful of ſweet oil or freſh 
butter 
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butter in it, ought daily to be adminiſtered. Should 

this not have the deſired effect, a tea ſpoonful of mag- 

neſia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently put 

into his drink. He may likewiſe eat tamarinds, boiled 
runes, roaſted apples, and the like. 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the 
pulſe become more ſoft, the tongue moiſter, and the 
urine begins to let fall a reddiſh ſediment, there is 
reaſon to expect a favourable iſſue of the diſeaſe. But 
if, inſtead of theſe ſymptoms the patient's ſpirits 
grow languid, his pulſe ſinks, and his breathing be- 
comes difficult; with a ſtupor, trembling of the nerves, 
ſtarting of the tendons, &c. there 1s reaſon to fear 
that the conſequences will be fatal. In this caſe 
bliſtering plaſters muſt be applied to the head, ancles, 
inſide of the legs or thighs, as there may be occa- 
lion; poultices of wheat bread, muſtard, and vinegar, 
may likewiſe be applied to the ſoles of the feet, and 
the patient muſt be ſupported with cordials, as ſtrong 
wine-whey, negus, ſago-gruel, with wine in it, and 
ſuch like. 

A proper regimen is not only neceſſary during the 
fever, but likewiſe after the patient begins to re- 
cover. By neglecting this, many relapſe, or fall into 
other diſeaſes, and continue valetudinary for life, 
Though the body is weak after a fever, yet the diet 
for ſome time ought to be rather light than of too 
nouriſhing a nature. Too much food, drink, exerciſe, 
company, &c. are carefully to be avoided. The mind 
ought likewiſe to be kept eaſy, and the patient ſhould 
not attempt to purſue ſtudy, or any buſineſs that re- 
quires intenſe thinking, | 

If the digeſtion is bad, or the patient is ſeized at 
times with feveriſh heats, an in lain of Peruvian 
bark in cold water will be of uſe. It will ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, and help to ſubdue the remains of the 
tever, 

When the patient's ſtrength 1s pretty well reco- 
vered, he ought to take ſome gentle I-xative. An 
ounce of tamarinds and a dram of fena may be 
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boiled for a few minutes in an Engliſh pint of wa- 
ter, and an ounce of manna diſſolved in the de- 
coction; afterwards it may. be ſtrained, and a tea- 
cupful drank every hour till if operates. This doſe 
may be repeated twice or thrice, five or fix days in- 
tervening. 

Thoſe who follow laborious employments ought 
not to. return too ſoon to their labour after a fever, 
but ſhould keep eaſy till their ſtrength and ſpirits are 
{ufficiently recruited. 


j CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Pleurisy. 


THE true pleuriſy is an inflammation of that 
membrane called the pleura, which lines the 
inſide of the breaſt. It is diſtinguiſhed into the moiſt 
and dry. In the former, the patient ſpits freely; in 
the latter, little or none at all. There 1s likewiſe 
a ſpecies of this difeaſe, which is called the ſpurious 
or baſtard pleuriſy, in which the pain is more exter- 
nal, and chiefly affects the muſcles between the 
ribs. The pleuriſy prevails among labouring people, 
eſpecially ſuch as work without doors, and are of 
a ſanguine conſtitution. It is moſt frequent in the 
| ſpring ſeafon. 

The pleuriſy may be occaſioned by whatever ob- 
ſtruts the perſpiration; as cold northerly winds ; 
drinking cold liquors when the body is hot; ſleeping 
without doors on the damp ground; wet clothes; 
plunging the body into cold water, or expoſing it to 
the cold air, when covered with ſweat, &c. It may 
likewife be, occaſioned by drinking ftrong liquors 
by the ſtoppage of uſual evacuations ; as old ulcers, 
iſſues, ſweating of the feet or hands, &c. the ſudden 
ſtriking in of any eruption, as the itch, the meaſles, 
or the ſmall pox. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed 
to bleed at a certain ſeaſon of the year are apt, if 
they neglett it, to be ſeized with a pleuriſy. Keep- 
ing the body too warm by means of fire; clothes, 
&c. renders it more liable to this diſeaſe. A pleuriſy 
may likewiſe be occaſioned by violent exerciſe, as 
running, wreſtling, leaping, or by ſupporting great 
weight, blows on the breaſt, &c. A bad contorma- 
tion of the body renders perſons more liable to this 
diſeaſe, as a narrow cheft, a ſtraitneſs of the arteries 
of the pleuta, &c. 
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This, like moſt other fevers, generally begins with 
chillineſs and ſhivering, which are followed by heat, 
thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs. To theſe ſucceeds a violent 
pricking pain in one of the ſides among the ribs, 
Sometimes the pain extends towards the back-bone, 
ſometimes towards the fore-part of the breaſt, and 
at other times towards the ſhoulder blades. The 
pain 1s generally moſt violent when the patient draws 
his breath. 

The pulſe in this diſeaſe is commonly quick and 
hard, the urine high coloured: and if the blood be 
let, it is covered with a tough cruſt, or buffy coat. 
The patient's ſpittle is at firſt thin, but after- 
wards it becomes groſſer,, and is often ſtreaked with 
blood. 

Nature generally endeavours to carry off this 
diſeaſe by a critical diſcharge of blood from ſome 
part of the body, by expeCtoration, ſweat, looſe ſtools, 
thick urine, or the like. We ought therefore to 
ſecond her intentions by leſſening the force of the 
circulation, relaxing the veſſels, diluting the humours, 
and promoting expeCtoration. 

For theſe purpoſes the diet, as in the former dit- 
eaſe, ought to be cool, ſlender, and diluting. The 
patient muſt avoid all food that is viſcid, hard of 
digeſtion, or that affords much nouriſhment ; as 
feth, butter, cheeſe, eggs, milk, and alſo every 
thing that is of a heating nature. His drink may 
be whey, or an infuſion of pectoral and balſamic 
vegetables. | 

Barley-water, with a little honey or jelly of cur- 
rants mixed with it, is likewiſe a very proper drink 
in this diſeaſe. 
pearl-barley in three pints of water to two, which 
muſt afterwards be ſtrained. The decoction of figs, 
railins, barley, recommended in the preceding di- 
eaſe, is here likewiſe very proper. Theſe and other 
diluting liquors are not to be drank in large quantities 
at a time; but the patient ought to keep continually 


ſipping them, ſo as to render his mouth and throat 
always 


It is made by boiling an ounce of 
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always moiſt. All his food and drink ſhould be taken 


a little warm. 

The patient ſhould be kept quiet, cool, and every 
way eaſy, as directed under the foregoing diſcatc, 
His feet and hands ought daily to be bathed in luke 
warm water; and he may ſometimes fit up in bed for 
a ſhort ſpace, in order to relieve his head. 

Almoſt every perſon knows, when a fever 1s attend- 
ed with a violent pain of the fide, and a quick bard 
pulſe, that bleeding is neceſſary. When theſe ſymp- 
toms come on, the ſooner this operation is performed 
the better; and the quantity at firſt muſt be pretty 
large, provided the patient is able to bear it. A 
large quantity of blood let at once, in the beginning 
of a pleuriſy, has a much better effect than repeated 
ſmall bleedings. A man may loſe twelve or fourteen 
ounces of blood as ſoon as it is certainly known that 
he is ſeized with a pleuriſy. For a younger perſon, 
or one of a delicate conſtitution, the quantity muſt 
be leſs. 

If, after the firſt bleeding, the ſtitch with the other 
violent ſymptoms, ſhould ſtill continue, it will be 
neceſſary, at the diſtance of twelve or eighteen hours, 
to let eight or nine ounces more. If the ſymptoms 
do not then abate, and the blood ſhews a ſtrong buffy 
coat, a third or even a forth bleeding may be requilite. 
If the pain of the ſide abates, the pulſe becomes 
ſofter, or the patient begins to ſpit freely, bleeding 
ought not to be. repeated. This operation is ſeldom 
neceflary after the third or fourth day of the fever, 
and ought not then to be performed, unleſs in the 
moſt urgent circumſtances. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated without 
bleeding. There are likewiſe many things that may 
be done to eaſe the pain of the fide without this 
operation, as fomenting, bliſtering, &c. Fomen- 
tations may be made by boiling a handful of the 
flowers of elder, camomile, and common mallows, 
or any other ſoft vegetables in a proper quantity of 
water. The herbs-may be either be put into a * 
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nel bag. and applied warm to the fide, or flannei: 
may be dipped into the decoction, afterwards wrun 

out, and applied to the part affected, with as much 
warmth as the patient can eaſily bear. As the clothes 
grow cool, they muſt be —_—_— and great care taken 
that the patient do not catch cold. A bladder may 


be filled with warm milk and water, and ples to 
the fide, if the above method of fomenting 


e found 
inconvenient. Fomentations not only eaſe the pain, 
but relax the veſſels, and prevent the ſtagnation of the 
blood and other humours. The fide may likewiſe 
be frequently rubbed with a little of the volatile 
liniment. 8 | 

Topical bleedings has often a very good effect in 
this diſeaſe. It may either be performed by applying 
a number of leeches to the part affected, or by cup- 
ping, which is both a more certain and expeditious 
method than the other. 


Leaves of various plants might likewiſe be applied 


to the patient's fide with advantage. I have often 


ſeen great benefit from young cabbage leaves applied 


warm to the fide in a pleuriſy. Theſe not only relax 
the parts, but likewiſe draw off a little moiſture, 
and may prevent the neceſſity of bliſtering-plaſters; 
which however, when other things fail, muſt be ap- 
plied. | | 
4 If the ſtitch continues after repeated bleedings, 
fomentations, &c. a bliſtering-plaſter muſt be ap- 
lied over the part affected, and ſuffered to remain 
for two days. This not only procures a diſcharge 
from the fide, but takes off the' ſpaſm, and by that 


means aſſiſts in removing the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 


To prevent a ſtrangury when the bliſtering-plaſter 
is on, the patient may drink freely of the Arabic 
emulſion, | 
If the patient is coſtive, a clyſter of thin water: 
gruel, or of barley-water, in which a handful 0: 
mallows, or any other emollient vegetable has been 
boiled, may be daily adminiſtered: This will not 


only empty the bowels, but have the effect of a 
| warm 
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warm fomentation applied to the inferior viſcera, 
which will help to make a derivation from the 
breaſt, | 

The expettoration may be promoted by ſharp, 
oily, and mucilaginous medicines. For this purpoſe 
an ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar of ſquills, 
may be added to tix ounces of the pectoral decoc- 


tion, and two table ſpoonfuls of it taken every two 


hours. 

Should the ſquill diſagree with the ſtomach, the 
oily emulſion may be adminiſtered; or, in place of 
it, two ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, or oil 
of olives, and two ounces of the ſyrup of violets 
may be mixed with as much ſugar-candy powdered, 
as will make an eleCtuary of the conliſtence of 
honey. The 2 may take a tea ſpoonful of this 
frequently, when the cough is troubleſome. Should 
oily medicines prove nauſeous, which is ſometimes 
the caſe, two table ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of gum 
ammoniac in barley-water may be given three or four 
times a-day. s 

If the patient does not perſpire, but has a burning 
heat upon his ſkin, and paſſes very little water, ſome 
[mall doſes of purified nitre and camphire will be of 
uſe. Two drams of the former may G rubbed with 
five or fix grains of the latter in a mortar, and the 
whole divided into fix doſes, one of which may be 
taken every five or ſix hours, in a little of the patient's 
ordinary drink. 

We ſhall only mention one medicine more, which 
{ome reckon almoſt a ſpecific in the pleuriſy, viz. the 
decoction of the ſeneka rattle-ſnake root. After 
bleeding and other evacuations have been premiſed, 
the patient may take two, three, or four table-ſpoon- 
als of this decoction, according as his ſtomach will 
bear it, three or four times a-day. If it ſhould occa- 
bon vomiting, two or three ounces of ſimple cinna- 
of VNon-water may be mixed with the quantity ef de- 
.n {tion here directed, or it may be taken in ſmaller 
ot Wes, As this medicine promotes perſpiration and 

A urine, 
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urine, and likewiſe keeps the hody caſy, it may be 
of ſome ſervice in a pleuriſy, or any other inflamma. 
tion of the breaſt. 

No one will imagine that theſe medicines are all to 
be uſed at the ſame time. Me have mentioned dif. 
ferent things, on purpoſe that people may have it in 
their power to chuſe; and likewiſe that when one 
cannot be obtained, they may make uſe of another, 
Different medicines are no doubt neceſſary in the dif. 
ferent periods of a diſorder ; and where one fails of 
ſucceſs, or diſagrees. with the patient, it will be pro- 

er to try another. 

What is called the criſis or height of the fever, i; 
ſometimes attended with very alarming ſymptoms, as 
difficulty of breathing, an irregular pulfe, convullive 
motions, &c, Theſe are apt to frighten the attend- 
ants, and induce them to do improper things, as 
bleeding the patient, giving him ſtrong ſtimulating 
medicines, or the like, But they are only the ſtrug- 
gles of nature to overcome the diſeaſe, in which ſhe 
ought to be aſſiſted by plenty of diluting drink, which 
is then peculiarly neceſſary. If the patients ſtrength 
however be much exhauſted by the diſeaſe, it will be 
neceſſary at this time to ſupport him with frequent 
ſmall draughts of wine-whey, negus, or the like. 

When the pain and fever are gone, it will be pro- 
per, after the patient has recovered ſufficient ſtrength, 
to give him ſome gentle purges, as thoſe directed to- 
wards the end 4 an acute .continual fever. He 
ought likewiſe to uſe a light diet, of eaſy digeſtion, 
and his drink ſhould be butter-milk, whey, and other 
things of a cleanfing nature. 

OF THE BASTARD PLEURISY. 

That ſpecies of pleuriſy which is called the bal- 
tard or ſpurious, generally goes off by keeping warm 
for a few days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, 
and obſerving a cool regimen. 3 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulſe, and a 
difficulty of lying on the affected fide, which lat 
docs not always happen in the true pleuriſy. Some- 

times 
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times indeed this diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and re 


quires bleeding, with cupping, and ſcarifications of 
the part affected. Theſe, together with the uſe of 
nitrous and other cooling medicines, ſeldom fail to 
effect a cure. 


OF THE PARAPHRENITIS. 


The paraphrenitis, or inflammation of the dia- 
phragm, is ſo nearly connected with the pleuriſy, 
and reſembles it ſo much in the manner of treatment, 
that it is ſcarce neceſſary to conſider it as a ſeparate 
diſeaſe. | 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an ex- 
ireme pain in the part affected, which is generally 
augmented by coughing, ſneezing, drawing in the 
breath, takin food, going to ſtool, making water, 
&c. Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws 
in his bowels to prevent the motion of the diaphragm; 
is reſtleſs, anxious, has a dry cough, a hiccup, and 
often a delirium. A convulſive laugh, or rather a 
kind of involuntary grin, is no uncommon ſymptom 
of this diſeaſe. 

Every method muſt be taken to prevent a ſuppura- 
tion, as it is impoflible to ſave the patient's life when 
this happens. The regimen and medicine are in all 
reſpe&ts the ſame as in the pleuriſy. We ſhall only 
add, that in this difeaſe, emollient clyſters are pecu- 
larly uſeful, as they relax the bowels, and by that 
means make a derivation from the part affected. 
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. V. 

| 
Of a Periſineumony, or Inflammation of the | 
Lungs. | 
S this diſeaſe affects an organ which is abſolutely ; 
neceſſary to life, it muſt always be attended ˖ 
with danger. Perſons who abound with thick blood, R 
whoſe fibres are tenſe and rigid, who feed upon grof: { 
food, and drink ſtrong viſcid liquors, are moſt liable a 
to a peripneumony. It is generally fatal to thoſe | 
who have a flat breaſt, or narrow cheſt, and to ſuch 60 
as are afflitted with an aſthma, eſpecially in the decline te 
of life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches to one 5 
lobe of the lungs only, at other times the whole of the . 
organ is affected; in which caſe the diſeaſe can hard- « 

ly fail to prove fatal. 

When the diſeaſe proceeds from a tough matter 5 
obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs, it is called a ſpu- * 
rious or baſtard peripneumony. When it ariſes from fi 
a thin acrid defluction on the lungs, it is denomina- Hi 


ted a catarrhal peripneumony, &c. This diſcaſe 
commonly attacks old, infirm, and phlegmatic, in 
winter and wet ſeaſons. 
An inflammation of the lungs, is ſometimes a pri- 
mary diſeaſe, and ſometimes it is the conſequence o 
other diſeaſes, as a quinſey, a pleuriſy, &c. It pro- 
ceeds from the ſame cauſes as the pleuriſy, viz. all 
obſtructed perſpiration from cold, wet clothes, &c 
or from an increaſed circulation of the blood by vic. 
lent exerciſe, the uſe of ſpiceries, ardent ſpirits, 
and ſuch like. The pleuriſy and peripneumony arc 
often complicated; in which caſe the diſeaſe is called 
a pleuro-peripneumony. 

Moſt of the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy likewiſe atten" 
an inflammation of the lungs; only in the latter the 


pulſe is more foit, and the pain leſs acute: but the 
difficults 
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lificulty of breathing, and oppreſſion of the breaſt, 


are generally greater. 

As the regimen and medicine are in all reſpects 
the ſame in the true peripneumony as in the pleuriſy, 
we ſhall not here repeat them, but refer the reader 
to the treatment of that diſeaſe. It may not however 
be improper to add, that the aliment ought to be 
more {lender and thin in this than in any other inflam- 
matory diſeaſe. The learned Dr. Arbuthnot aſſerts, 
that even common whey is ſufficient to ſupport 
the patient, and that decoctions of barley, and in- 
ſuſions of fennel roots in warm water with milk, 
are the moſt proper both for drink and nouriſhment. 
He likewiſe recommends the ſteam of warm water 
taken in by the breath, which ſerves as a kind of in- 
ternal fomentation, and helps to attenuate the impact- 
ed humours. If the patient has looſe ſtools, but is not 
weakened by them, they are not to be ſtopped, but 
rather promoted by the uſe of emollient clyſters. 

The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by 
turns, has a ſmall, quick pulſe * a ſenſe of weight 
upon his breaſt, breathes with difficulty, and ſome- 
times complains of a pain and giddineſs of his head. 
His urine is uſually pale, and his colour very little 
changed. 

The diet, in this as well as in the true Peripneu— 
mony, muſt be very ſlender, as weak broths ſharpened 
with the juice of orange or lemon, and ſuch like. His 
drink may be thin water- gruel ſweetened with honey, 
or a decoction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and 
quick graſs. An ounce of each of theſe may be boiled 
in three pints of water to a quart, and ſharpened with 
a little currant jelly, or the like, 

Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the 
beginning of this diſeaſe; but if the patient's ſpittle 1s 
pretty thick, or well concocted, neither of them are 
noceſſary. It will be ſufficient to aſſiſt the expe®tora- 
tion by ſome of the ſharp medicines recommended 
tor that purpoſe in the pleuriſy, as the ſolution of 
Sum-ammoniac with oxymel of ſquills, &c. Bliſtering— 
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plaſters have generally a good effect, and ought to be 
applied pretty early. 

If the patient does not ſpit, he muſt be bled ac. 
cording as his ſtrength will permit, and have a gentle 
purge adminiſtered. Afterwards his body may he 

ept open by clyſters, and the expectoration promoted, 
by taking every four hours two table- ſpoonfuls of the 
ſolution mentioned above. 

When an inflammation of the breaſt does not 


- 

yield to bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, 8 
it commonly ends in a ſuppuration, which 1s more 0 
or leſs dangerous, according to the part where it is | 
ſituated. When this happens in the pleura, it ſome- t1 
times breaks outwardly, and the matter is diſcharged n 
by the wound. b 
When the ſuppuration or wound happens within y 


the lungs, the matter may be diſcharged by ſpitting; ſo 
but if the matter floats in the cavity of the breaſt, 


between the pleura and the lungs, it can only be dil- of 
charged by an inciſion made betwixt the ribs. br 
If the patient's ſtrength does not return after the 
inflammation is to all appearance removed; if his ot] 
pulſe continues quick though ſoft, his breathing uſt 


difficult and oppreſſed ; if he has cold ſhiverings at cat 
times, his cheeks fluſhed, his lips dry; and if he tit) 
complains of thirſt, and want of appetite, there 15 


reaſon to fear a ſuppuration, and that a conſumption 
of the lungs will enſue. Woe ſhall therefore next 
proceed to conſider the proper treatment of that dil. 


eaſe. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Con ſumſitious. 
CONSUMPTION is a waſting or decay of the 


whole body from an ulcer, tubercles, or con- 
cretions of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous atrophy, 
or cachexy. 

Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that in his time conſum 
tions made up above one tenth part of the bills of 
mortality in and about London. There is reaſon to 
believe they have rather increaſed ſince; and we 


know from experience, that they are not leſs fatal in 


ſome other towns of England than in London. 

Young perſons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, 
of a ſlender make, long neck, high ſhoulders, and flat 
breaſt, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. 

Conſumptions prevail more in England than in any 
other part of the world, owing perhaps to the great 
uſe of animal food and malt liquors, the general appli- 
cation to ſedentary employments, and the great quan- 
tity of pit· coal which is there burnt ; to which we may 
add the perpetual changes in the atmoſphere, or vari- 
ableneſs of the weather. 

[t has already been obſerved, that an inflammation 
of the breaſt often ends in an impoſthume : conſe- 
quently whatever diſpoſes people to this diſeaſe, muſt 
be conſidered as a cauſe of conſumption. 

Other diſeaſes, by vitiating the habit, may likewiſe 
occaſion conſumptions ; as the ſcurvy, the ſcrophula, 
or king's evil, the venereal diſeaſe, the aſthma, ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, &c. 

As this diſeaſe is ſeldom cured, we ſhall endea- 
vour the more particularly to point out its caufes, in 
order that pepple may be enabled to avoid it. Theſe 
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Auid is impregnated with the fumes of metals or mi- 
nerals, it proves extremely hurtful to the lungs, and 
oſten corrodes the tender veſſels of that neceſſary or- 
gan. 

—— Violent paſſions, exertions or affections of the 
mind; as grief, diſappointment, anxicty, or cloſe ap— 
plication to the ſtudy of abſtruſe arts or ſciences. 
Great evacuations ; as ſweating, diarrhces, 
diabetes, exceſſive venery, the fluor albus, an over- 
difcharge of the menſtrual flux, giving ſuck too long, 
CC. 

—— The ſudden ſtoppage of the cuſtomary evacua- 
tions; as the bleeding piles, ſweating of the feet, iſſucs, 
bleeding at the noſe, the menſes, ulcers, or eruptions 
of any kind, 

Making a ſudden tranſition from a hot to a 
very cold climate, change of apparel, or whatever 
greatly leſſens the perſpiration. 

Frequent and exceſſive debaucheries. Late 
watching, and drinking ſtrong liquors, which genc- 
rally go together, can hardly fail to deſtroy the lungs. 
Hence the intemperate generally fall a ſacrifice to 
this diſcaſe. 

Conſumptions are often caught by ſleeping with 
the diſeaſed; for which reaſon this ſhould be carefully 
avoided. It cannot be of great benefit to the lick, 
and muſt hurt thoſe in health. 

Thoſe artificers who fit much, and are conſtantly 
leaning forward, or preſſing upon the ſtomach and 
breaſt, as cutlers, tailors, ſhoe-makers, ſeamſtreſſes, 
&c. often die of conſumptions. They likewiſe prove 
fatal to fingers, and all who have occaſion to ma 
frequent and violent exertions of the lungs. 

More conſumptive patients date the beginning cf 
their diſorders from wet feet, damp beds, night alt, 
wet clothes, or catching cold after the body had been 
heated, than from all other cauſes. 

Sharp, ſaline, and aromatic aliments, which heat 
and inflame the blood, are alſo frequently the caue 
of confumptions, q 
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We ſhall only add, that this diſeaſe is often owing 
to an hereditary taint, or' a ſcrophulous habit ; in 
which caſe it is generally incurable ! 

This diſeaſe generally begins with a dry cough, 
which often continues for ſome months. If a diſpoli- 
tion to vomit after eating be excited by it, there is 
ſtill greater reaſon to fear an approaching conſump- 
tion. The patient complains of a more than uſual 
degree of heat, a pain and oppreſſion of the breaſt, 
eſpecially after motion; his ſpittle is of a faltiſh taſte, 
and ſometimes mixed with blood. He is apt to be 
{ad ; his appetite is bad, and his thirſt great. There is 
generally a quick, ſoft, ſmall pulſe ; though ſometimes 
the pulſe is pretty full, and rather hard. Thefe are 
the common ſymptoms of a beginning conſumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to ſpit a greeniſh, 
white, or bloody matter. His body 1s extenuated by 
the hectic fever, and colhquative ſweats, which mu- 
tually ſucceed one another, viz. the one towards 
night, and the other in the morning. A looſeneſs and 
an exceſſive diſcharge of urine, are often troubleſome 
ſymptoms at this time, and greatly weaken the patient. 
There is a burning heat in the palms of the hands, 
and the face generally fluſhes atter cating ; the fingers 
become remarkably ſmall, the nails are bent inwards, 
and the hairs fall off. 

At laſt the ſwelling of the feet and legs, the total 
toſs of ſtrength, the linking of the eyes, the difficulty 
of ſwallowing, and the coldneſs of the extremities, 
new the immediate approach of death, which how- 
ever the patient ſeldom believes to be near. Such is 
the uſual progreſs of this fatal diſeaſe, which, if not 
early checked, commonly lets all medicine at dei- 
ance. 

On the firſt appearance of a conſumption, if the pa- 
tient lives in a large town, or any place where the air 
> confined, he ought immediately to remove to fome 
lituation in the country, where the air is pure and 
tee. Here he muſt not remain inactive, but take | 
every Gay as much exerciſe as he can bear. | 

The | 
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The beſt method of taking exerciſe is to ride on 
horſeback, as this gives the body a great deal of mo 
tion without much tatigue. Such as cannot bear this 
kind of exerciſe, muſt make uſe of a carriage. A long 
Journey as it amuſes the mind by a continual change of 
objects, is greatly preferable to riding the ſame ground 
over and over. Care however muſt be taken to avoid 
catching cold from wet clothes, damp beds, or the 
like. The patient ought always to finiſh his ride in 
the morning, or at leaſt before dinner; otherwiſc it 
will oftener do more harm than good. 

It is pity that thoſe who attend the ſick ſeldom re- 
commend riding in this diſeaſe, till the patient is ei- 
ther unable to bear it, or the malady has become in- 
curable. Patients are likewiſe apt to trifle with every 
thing that is in their own power. They cannot fee 
how one of the common actions of life ſhould prove a 
remedy in an obſtinate diſeaſe, and therefore they re- 
ject it, while they greedily hunt after relief from me- 
dicine, merely becauſe they do not underſtand it. 

Thoſe who have ſtrength and courage to undertake 
a pretty long voyage, may expect great advantage 
from it. This has frequently cured a conſumption 
after the patient was, to all appearance, far advanced 
in that diſeaſe, and where medicine had proved in- 
effectual. Hence it is reaſonable to conclude, that 
if a voyage were undertaken in due time, and of ſome 
length, it would ſeldom fail to perform a cure. 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as 
much freſh proviſions along with them as will ſerve 
for the whole time they are at ſea. As milk 1s not 
eaſily to be obtained in this ſituation, they ought to 
live upon fruits, and the broth of chickens, or other 
young animals which can be kept alive on board. It 
is ſcarely neceſſary to add, that ſuch voyages ſhould 
be undertaken, if poſſible, in the mildeſt ſeaſon, and 
that thcy ought to be towards a warmer climate. 

Thoſe who have not courage for a long voyage may 
travel into a more ſouthern climate, as the ſouth of 


France, Spain, or Portugal; and if they find the - 7 
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theſe countries agree with them, they ſhould continue | 
there at leaſt till their health be confirmed. 

Next to proper air and exerciſe, we would recom- 1 
mend a due attention to diet. The patient ſhould 1 
cat nothing that is either heating or hard of digeſtion, i! 
and his drink muſt be of a ſoft and cooling nature. 
Al the diet ought to be calculated to leſſen the acri- | 
mony of the humours, ahd to nouriſh and ſupport the | 
patient. For this purpoſe he muſt keep chiefly to the 
uſe of vegetables and milk. Milk alone is of more va- 
1c in this diſeaſe than the whole materia medica. 

Aſſes' milk is commonly reckoned preferable to any 

other; but it cannot always be obtained; beſides, it 
generally taken in a very ſmall quantity; whereas, to 
produce any effects, it ought to make a conſiderable 
part of the patient's diet. It is hardly to be expected, 
that a gill or two of affes' milk, drank in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, ſhould be able to produce any con- 
iderable change in the humours of an adult; and 
when people do not perceive its effects ſoon, they loſe 
hype, and fo leave it off. Hence it happens that this 
nedicine, however valuable, very ſeldom perfoms a 
(ure, The reaſon is obvious; it is commonly uſed too 
ate, is taken in too ſmall quantities, and is not duly 
berliſted in. 
Very extraordinary effects have been known from 
es) milk in obſtinate coughs, which threatened a 
mumption of the lungs; and we do verily believe, 
uſed at this period, that it ſeldom fails ; but if it be 
layed till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the 
le, how can it be expected to ſucceed. 

Aſſes' milk ought to be drank, if poſſible, in its na- 
ial warmth, and by a grown perſon, in the quantity 
half a pint at a time. Inſtead of taking this quan- 
night and morning only, the patient ought to take 
ur times, or at leaſt thrice a-day, and to eat a 
"le light bread along with it, ſo as to make it a kind 
meal, 
the milk ſhould happen to purge, it may be mixed 
2 old conſerve of roſes. When that cannot be 9b- 
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tained, the powder of crabs' claws may be uſed in it; 
ſtead. Aſſes' milk is uſually ordered to be drank warm 
in bed: but as it generally throws the patient into a 
ſweat when taken in this way, it would perhaps be 
better to give it after he riſes. 

Some extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes have 
been performed by woman's milk. Could this be oh. 
tained in ſufficient quantity, we would recommend it 
in preſerence to any other. It is better if the patient 
can ſuck it from the breaſt, than to drink it afterwards, 
Dr. Buchan ſays, he knew a man who was reduced 
to ſuch a degree of weakneſs in a conſumption, as not 
to be able turn himſelf in bed. His wife was at that 


time giving ſuck, and the child happening to die, he | 
{fucked her brealls, not with a view to reap any ad- 
vantage from the milk, but to make her eaſy. Find— 
ing himſeli, however, greatly benefited by it, he con- - 
tinued to ſuck her till he became perfectly well, and J 
is at preſent à ſtrong and healthy man. > 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is in. n 
deed a very valuable medicine, if the ſtomach be able n 
to bear it. It does not agree with every perſon at firlt 8 
and is therefore often laid aſide without a ſufficient 15 
trial. It ſhould at firſt be taken ſparingly, and the 10 
quantity gradually increaſed, until it comes to be al: N 
moſt the tole food. It ſeldom ſucceeds unleſs where Br 
the patient almoſt lives upon it. 

Cows' milk is molt readily obtained of any, and = 
though it be not ſo cafily digeſted as that of aſſes 0 5 


mares', it may be rendered lighter, by adding to it a 
equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to ſtand 0 
for ſome hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. ; 


If it ſhould, notwithſtanding, prove heavy on th = 
ſtomach, a ſmall quantity of brandy or rum, with wh 
little ſugar, may be added, which will render it bol [ 
more light and nouriſhing. ſup 


It is not to be wondered, that milk ſhould for ſom 
time diſagree with a ſtomach that has not been 3 dir 
cuſtomed to digeſt any thing but fleſh and ſtrong, 0 


quors, which is the caſe with many of thoſe who i 
2N 1 _ | " 
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into conſumptions. We do not, however, adviſe thoſe 
who have been accuſtomed to animal food and ſtrong 
liquors to leave them off all at once. This might be 
dangerous. It will be neceſſary for ſuch to eat a little 
once a day of the fleth of ſome young animal, or rather 
to uſe the broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, and 
the like. They ought likewiſe to drink a little wine 
made into negus, or diluted with twice or thrice its 
quantity of water, and to make it gradually weaker 
till they can leave it off altogether. 

Theſe muſt be uſed only as preparatives to a diet 
conſiſting chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the 
ſooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better. 


Rice and milk, or barley and milk, boiled with a little 


ſugar, 1s very proper food. Ripe fruits roaſted, baked, 
or boiled, are likewiſe proper, as gooſe or currant- 
berry tarts, apples roaſted or boiled in milk, &c. The 
jellies, conſerves, preſerves, &c. of ripe ſubacid fruits, 
ought to be eaten plentifully, as the jelly of currants, 
conſerve of roſes, preſerved plums, cherries, &c. 

Wholeſome air, proper exerciſe, and a diet conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of theſe and other vegetables, with milk, 
is the only courſe that can be depended on in a begin- 
ning conſumption. If the patient has ſtrength and 
ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt in this courſe, there is 
great reaſon to expect a cure. 

In populous towns, where conſumptions are very 
common, conſumptive patients, who have been ſent 
to the country with orders to ride and live upon milk 
and. vegetables, frequently return in a few months 
quite plump and free from any complaint. This in- 
deed is not always the caſe, eſpecially when the diſ- 
eaſe is hereditary, or far advanced; but it is the 
only method in which ſucceſs may be expected :— 
where it fails, medicine cannot ſucceed. 

If the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits flag, he muſt be 
ſupported by ſtrong broths, jellies, and ſuch like. 
Some recommend ſhell tifh, particularly oyſters, in this 
diſorder, and with ſome reaſon, as they are nourith- 
ing and reſtorative. All the food and drink ought 
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however ought to be taken in ſmall quantities, leſt an 
over-charge of freſh chyle thould oppreſs the lungs, 
and too much accelerate the circulation of the blood. 

The patient's mind ought to be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful as poſſible. Conſumptions are often occa- 
ſioned, and always aggravated, by a melancholy caſt 
of mind; for which reaſon muſic, cheerful company, 
and everything that inſpires mirth, are highly bench- 
cial, The patient oughtnot to be left alone, as brood- 
ing over his calamities is ſure to render him worſe. 

Though the cure of this diſeaſe depends chiefly up- 
on regimen and the patient's own endeavours, yet we 
{hall mention a few things which may be of ſervice 
in relieving ſome of the more violent ſymptoms. 

In the firſt ſtage of a conſumption, the cough may 
ſometimes be appeaſed by bleeding, and the expetto- 
ration may be promoted by the following medicines. 
Take freſh ſquills, gum-ammoniac, and powdered 
cardamum ſeeds, of each a quarter of an ounce ; beat 
them together in a mortar, and if the maſs proves too 
hard for pills, a little of any kind of ſyrup may be 
added to it. This may be formed into pills of a mo- 
derate ſize, and four or five of them taken twice or 
thrice a-day, according as the patient's ſtomach wili 
bear them. 

The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum ammonuac, 
as it is called, is likewiſe a proper medicine in this 
ſtage of the diſeaſe. It may be uſed as directed in the 
pleuriſy. pen 

A mixture made of equal parts of lemon juice, fine 
honey, and ſyrup of poppies, may likewiſe be uſed. 
Four ounces of each of theſe may be ſimmered toge- 
ther in a ſauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a table- 
ſpoonful of it taken at any time when the cough 15 
troubleſome. | 

It is common in this ſtage of the diſeaſe to load the 

atient's ſtomach with oily and balſamic medicines. 

Theſe, inſtead of removing the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
tend rather to encreaſe it by heating the blood, while 


they pall the appetite, relax the ſolids, and yoo 
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every way hurtful to the patient. Whatever is uſed 
for removing a cough, beſides riding and proper regi- 
men, ought to be medicines of a tharp and cleanſing 
nature; as oxymel, ſyrup of lemon, &c. 

Acids ſeem to have peculiar good effects in this 
diſeaſe; they tend both to quench the patient's thirſt 
and to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as ap- 
ples, oranges, Jemons, &c. appear to be the moſt 
proper. Patients may ſuck the juice of ſeveral lemons 
every day with maniteſt advantage, and we would re- 
commend acid vegetables to be taken in as great 
quantity as the ſtomach will bear them. 

For the patient's drink, we would recommend infu- 
ſons of bitter plants, as ground- ivy, the leſſer cen- 
taury, camomile flowers, or water-trefoil. Theſe in- 
fulions may be drank at pleaſure. They ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and at the ſame time 
anſwer all the purpoſes of dilution, and quench the 
thirſt much better than things that are luſcious or 
ſweet. But if the patient ſpits blood, he ought to 
uſe, for his ordinary drink, infuſions or decoctions of 
the vulnerary roots, plants. &c. 

There are many other mucilaginous plants and 
ſceds, of a healing and agglutinating nature, from 
which decoctions or infuſions may be prepared with 
the ſame intention; as the orches, the quince-ſeed, 
coltsfoot, linſeed, ſarſaparilla, &c. Simple infuſion 
or boiling is all that is neceffary in preparing theſe 
inks, and the doſe may be at diſcretion. 

The conſerve of roſes is here peculiarly proper. 
t may either be put into the docoction above pre- 
icrived, or eaten by itſelf. No benefit is to be ex- 
pected from trifling doſes of this medicine. We never 
knew it of any ſervice, unleſs where three or four 
unces at leaſt were uſed daily for a confiderable time. 
luthis way we have ſeen it produce veryhappy ettects, 
ind would recommend it wherever there is a dit- 
Marge of blood from the lungs. 

When the ſpitting up of groſs matter, oppreſſion of 

iv breaſt, and the hectic ſymptoms, ſhew that an 
impoſthume 
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impoſthume is formed in the lungs, we would te. 
commend the Peruvian bark; that being the only 
drug which has any chance to counteratt the general 
tendency which the humours then have to putrefac- 
tion. 

An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided 
into eighteen or twenty doſes, of which one may be 
taken every three hours through the day, in a little 
ſyrup, or a cup of horehound tea. | 

If the bark ſhould happen to purge, it may be made 7 
into an electuary, with the conſerve of roſes, thus: | 
Take old conſerve of roſes a quarter of a pound, 


Peruvian bark, a quarter of an ounce, ſyrup of orange { 
or lemon, as much as will make it of the conſiſtence U 
of honey. This quantity will ſerve the patient four . 
or five days, and may be repeated as there 1s occa- 
ſion. 
Such as cannot take the bark in ſubſtance, may : 
infuſe it in cold water. This ſeems to be the bet i] 
menſtruum for extracting the virtues of that drug. b, 
Halt an ounce of bark in powder may be infuſed for 0 
twenty-four hours in half an Engliſh pint of water 4. 
Afterwards let it be paſſed through a fine ſtrainer, . d. 
and an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken three or tour ;. 
times a-day. lit 
We would not recommend 'the bark while there 
are any ſymptoms of an inflammation of the breaſt; 
but when it is certainly known that matter is co an 
| lected there, it is one of the beſt medicines which ,F 
can be uſed. Few patients indeed have reſolution ne 
enough to give the bark a fair trial at this period 0 
the diſeaſe, otherwiſe we have reaſon to believe tha ſpi 
ſome benefit might be reaped from it. | air 
When it is evident that there is an impoſthume in | 
the breaſt, and the matter can neither be ſpit up n0 vol 


carried off by abſorption, the patient muſt endeav ou of 
to make it break inwardly, by drawing in the ſteam ter 
of warm water, or vinegar with his breath, coughine ria 
laughing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happen Th 
to burſt within the lungs, the matter may n dl it o 
charge 
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charged by the mouth. Sometimes indeed the burſt- 
ing of the vomica occaſions immediate death by ſuf- 
focating the patient. When the quantity of matter 
is great, and the atient's ſtrength exhauſted, this is 
commonly the caſe. At any rate the patient is ready 
to fall into a ſwoon, and ſhould have volatile ſalts or 
ſpirits held to his noſe. 

[f the matter diſcharged be thick, and the cough 
and breathing become eaſier, there may be ſome 
pes of a cure, The diet at this time ought to be 
light, but reſtorative, as chicken-broths, ſago-gruel, 
rice-milk, &. the drink, butter-milk or whey, 
ſwectened with honey. This is likewiſe a proper 
time for uling the Peruvian bark, which may be taken 
as directed above. 

If the vomica or impoſthume ſhould diſcharge 
itſelf into the cavity of the breaſt, between the 
pleura and the lungs, there is no way of getting 
the matter out but by an inciſion, as has already 
been obſerved. As this operation muſt always be 
performed by a ſurgeon, it is not neceſſary here to 
deſcribe it. Woe ſhall only had, that it is not fo 
dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that it 
is the only chance the patient. in this caſe has for his 
life. 

A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION 

Is a waſting or decay of the whole body, without 
any conſiderable degree of fever, cough, or difficulty 
of breathing. It is attended with indigeſtion, weak- 
neſs, and want of appetite, &c. 

Thoſe who are of a fretful temper, who indulge in 
ſpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholeſome 
air, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. 

We would chiefly recommend for the cure of a ner- 
vous conſumption, a light and nouriſhing diet, plenty 
ot exerciſe in a free open air, and the uſe of ſuch bit- 
ters as brace and ſtrengthen the ſtomach ; as the Peru- 
an bark, gentian root, camomile, hore-hound, &c. 
Theſe may be infuſed in water or wine, and a glaſs of 
it drank frequently. 

| It 
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It will greatly aſſiſt the digeſtion, and promote the 
cure of this diſeaſe, to take twice a day twenty or 
thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glaſs of wine or 
water. Chalybcate wine is alſo an excellent medicine 
in this caſe. It ſtrengthens the ſolids, and powerfully 
aſſiſts nature in the preparation of good blood. 

Agreeable amuſements, cheerful company, and rid. 
mg about, are however preferable to all medicines in 
this diſeaſe. For which reaſon, when the patient can af- 
ford it, we would recommend a long journey of plea- 
ſure, as the moſt likely means to reſtore his health. 

What is called a ſymptomatic conſumption, cannot 
be cured without firſt removing the diſeaſe by which i! 
is occaſioned. Thus, when a conſumption proceed; 
from the ſcrophula, ſcurvy, the aſthma, the venereal 
diſeaſe, &c. a due attention muſt be paid to the malady 
from whence it ariſes, and the regimen and medicin: 
directed accordingly. 

VM hen exceſſive evacuations of any kind occaſion a 

conſumption, they muſt not only be reſtrained, but 
the patient's ftrength muſt be reſtored by gentle exer:- 
ciſe, nouriſhing dict, and generous cordials. Young 
and delicate mothers often fall into conſumptions, by 
giving ſuck too long. As ſoon as they perceive their 
ſtrength and appetite begin to fail, they ought imme— 
diately to wean the chiid, or provide another nurſe, 
otherwiſe they cannot expect a cure. 

Before we quit this ſubject, we would earneſtly re- 
commend it to all, as they with to avoid conſumptions, 
to take as much exerciſe, without doors, as they can, 
to avoid unwholefome air, and to ſtudy ſobriety. Con- 
ſumptions owe their preſent increaſe not a little to the 
faſhion of ſitting up late, eating hot ſuppers and ſpend- 
ing every evening over a bowl of hot punch or othet 
ſtrong liquor. Theſe liquors, when too freely uſed, 
not only hurt the digeſtion, and ſpoil the appetite. 
but heat and inflame the blood, and ſet the whole 
conſtitution on fire 
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Of the flow or Nervous fever. 


TERVOUS fevers have greatly increaſed of late 
N years in this iſland, owing, doubtleſs, to our 
different manner of living, and the increaſe of ſeden— 
tary employments ; as they commonly attack perſons 
of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exerciſe, eat 
little ſolid food, ſtudy hard, or indulge in ſpirituous 
liquors. 

Nervous fevers may be occaſioned by whatever de- 
preſſes the ſpirits, or unpoveriſhes the blood ; as grief, 
tear, anxiety, want of ſleep, intenſe thought, living on 
poor watery diet, unripe fruits, cucumbers, melons, 
muſhrooms, &c. They may likewiſe be occaſioned 
by damp, confined, or unwholeſome air. Hence they 
are very common in rainy ſeaſons, and prove mot 
fatal to thoſe who live in dirty low houſes, crowded 
ſtreets, hoſpitals, jails, and ſuch like places. 

Perſons whoſe conſtitutions have been broken by 
exceſſive venery, frequent ſalivations, too free an uſe 
of purgative medicines, or any other exceſſive evacu- 
ations, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp ground, 
exceſſive fatigue, and whatever obſtrutts the perſpi- 
ration, or cauſes the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the ſolids, 
may likewiſe occaſion nervous fevers. We ſhall only 
add, frequent and great irregulaities in diet. Too 
great abſtinence, as well as exceſs, is hurtful. No— 
thing tends ſo much to preſerve the body in a ſound 
ate as a regular in diet; nor cgn any thing contribute 
more to occaſion fevers of the worſt kind than its op- 
polite. 

Low ſpirits, want of appetite, weakneſs, woarineſs 
after motion, watchfulneſs, deep ſighing and dejec- 
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tion of mind, are generally the forerunners of this 
diſcaſe. Theſe are — by a quick low pulſe, a 
dry tongue without any conſiderable thirſt, chilnefs 
and fluthing in turns, &c. 

Aſter ſome time the patient complains of a giddineſs 
and pain of the head, has a e ay with reachings 
and vomiting ; the pulſe is quick, and ſometimes in- 
termitting; the urine pale, reſembling dead ſmall— 
beer; the breathing is difficult, and ſlight alienations 
of mind. 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the 
tongue becomes more moiſt, with a plentiful ſpitting, 
a gentle purging or a moiſture upon the ſkin; or if a 
lupporation happens in one or both ears, or large pul- 
tules break out about the lips and ,noſe, there is rea- 
ſon to hope for a favourable criſis. 

But if there is an exceſſive looſeneſs, or waſting 
ſweats, with frequent fainting fits; if the tongue, 
when put out, trembles exceſſively, and the extremi- 
ties feel cold, with a fluttering or ſlow creeping pulſe; 
if there is a ſtarting of the tendons, an almoſt total loſs 
of ſight and hearing, and an involuntary diſcharge by 
itool and urine, there is great reaſon to fear that death 
is approaching. | 

It 1s very neceſſary in this diſeaſe to keep the patient 
cool and quiet. The leaſt motion would fatigue him, 
and will be apt to occaſion wearineſs, and even faint- 
ings. His mind ought not only to be kept eaſy, but 
ſoothed and comforted with the hopes of a ſpeedy re- 
covery. Nothing is more hurtful in low fevers of this 
kind than preſenting to the patient's imagination 
gloomy or fightful ideas. Theſe of themſelves often 
occaſion nervous fevers, and it is not to be doubtcd 


but they will likewiſe aggravate them. thi 
; 88 ; | in 

The patient muſt not be kept too low. His ſtrength 
and ſpirits ought to be ſupported by nouriſhing dict ; | 
and generous cordials. For this purpoſe his gruel, 40 
panado, or whatever food he takes, muſt be mixed - 


with wine according as the ſymptoms may require. 
Pretty firong wine-whey, or {mall negus ſharpen” 
w1tll 
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with the juice of orange or lemon, will be proper for 
his ordinary drink. Muſtard-whey is likewiſe a very 
Yroper drink in this fever, and may be rendered an 
excellent cordial medicine by the addition of a proper 
quantity of white-wine. 

Wine in this diſeaſe, if it could be obtained ge- 
nuine, and adminiſtered in ſuſhcient quantity is almoſt 
the only medicine that would be neceflary. Good 
wine poſſeſſes all the virtues of the cordial medicines, 


while it is free from many of their bad qualities. We 


ſay good wine ; for however common this article of 
luxury is now become, it is rarely to be obtained ge- 
nuine, eſpecially by the poor, who are obliged to 
purchaſe it in ſmall quantities. Good old ſound claret 
is the beſt, and may be made into negus or given by 
itſelf as circumſtances require. 

In a word, the great aim in this diſeaſe is to ſup- 
port the patient's ſtrength, by giving him frequently 
ſmall quantities of the above, or other drinks of a warm 
and cordial nature. His food ought to be light, and 
given in ſmall quantities. | 

Where a DOT load, and ſickneſs at ſtomach, pre- 
vail at the beginning of the fever, it will be neceſſary 
to give the patient a gentle vomit. Fitteen or twenty 
grams of ipecacuanha in fine powder, or a few ſpoon- 
tuls of the vomiting julep, will generally anſwer this 
purpoſe very well. This may be repeated any time 
before the third or fourth day, if the above ſymptoms 
continue. Vomits not only cleanſe the ſtomach, but 
by the general ſhock which they give, promote the 
perſpiration, and have other excellent effects in flow 
tevers, where there are no ſigns of inflammation, and 
nature wants rouſing. 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit may clean 
the bowels by a ſmall doſe of Turkey rhubarb, or an 
intuſion of ſenna and manna. | 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the ſymp- 
tons, fo as to prevent them from going to either ex- 
treme. Thus, in fevers of an inflammatory kind, 
where the circulation of the blood is too great, or the 
D d 2 blood 
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blood denfe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and 
other evacuations are neceſſary. But in nervous fevers, 
where nature flags, where the blood is vapid and poor, 
and the ſolids relaxed, the lancet muſt be ſparede, 
and wine, with other cordials, plentifully admini(- 
tered. 

It is the more neceſſary to caution people againſt 
bleeding in this diſeaſe, as there is generally at the 
beginning an univerſal ſtricture upon the veſſels, an 
ſometimes an opprethon and difficulty of breathing, 
which ſuggeſts the idea of a plethora, or too great a 
quantity of biood. Even ſome of the faculty have 
been deceived by their own feelings in this reſpect, 
ſo far as to inſiſt upon being bled, when it was evi- 
dent, from the conſequences, that the operation was 
improper, | 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this dis- 
eaſe, vet bliſtering is highly neceſſary. Bliſtering-plaſ- 
ters may be applicd at all times of the tever with great 
advantage. It the patient is delirious he ought to be 
bliſtered on the neck or head, and it will be the ſafeſt 
courſe, when the infeanbility continues, as foon as 
the diſcharge occalioned by one bliſtering-plaſter a- 
bates, to apply another to ſome other part of the body, 
and by that means keep up a continual ſucceſſion ot 
them till he be out of danger, 

Zliſtering-plaiters not only ſtimulate the ſolids to 
action, but likewiſe occalion a continual diſcharge, 
which may in fome meaſure ſupply the want of criti- 
cal evacuations, which ſeldom happen in this kind 
of fever. They are moſt proper, however, either to- 
wards the beginning, or after ſome degree of ſtupor 
has come on, in which lait caſe it will always be pro- 
per to bliſter the head, 

If the patient is coſtive through the courſe of the 
diſeate, it will be neceſſary to procure a ſtool, by g1\- 
ing him every other day a clyſter of milk and water, 
with alittle ſugar, to which may be added a ſpoonful 
of common fait, if the above does not operate. 

Should a violent looſeneſs come on, it may be 

| checked 
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checked by ſmall quantities of Venice treacle, or 


giving the patient for his ordinary drink the white de- 
coction. | 

A miliary eruption ſometimes breaks out about the 
ninth or tenth day. As eruptions are often critical, 
great care ſhould be taken not to retard nature's ope- 
ration in this particular. The eruption ought neither 
to be checked by bizeding or other evacuations, nor 
puſhed out by a hot r-gimen ; but the patient ſhould 
be ſupported by gentle cordials, as wine-whey, ſmall 
negus, ſago-gruel with a little wine in it, and ſuch 
like. He ought not to be kept too warm; yet a kindly 
breathing ſweat ſhould by no means be checked. 

Thongh bliſtering and the uſe of cordial liquors 
are the chief things to be depended on in this kind 
of fever ; yet for thoſe who chufe to uſe them, we ſhall 
mention one or two of the forms of medicine which 
are commonly preſcribed im it. 

When the patient is low, five grains of Ruſſian caſ- 


e tor, ſnake- root and contrayerva-root, of each ten grains, 
ſt all in fine powder, may be made into a bolus with a 
i$ little of the cordial confection of ſyrup of ſaffron. One 
a- of theſe may be taken every four or le hours. 

7 In deſperate caſes, where the hiccup and ſtarting 
of Wl of the tendons have already come on, we have ſome- 


times ſeen extraordinary effects from large doſes of 
muſk frequently repeated. Muſk is doubtleſs an anti- 
ſpaſmodic, and may be given to the quantity of a 
ſeruple three or four times a- day, or oftener if neceſ- 
ſary. Sometimes it may be proper to add to the muſk 
a few grains of camphire and ſalt of hartſhorn, as 
theſe tend to promote perſpiration and the diſcharge 
of urine. Thus, fifteen grains of muſk, three grains 
of camphire, and fix grains of ſalt of hartſhorn, may 
1 made into a bolus with a little ſyrup, and given as 
above. | 

If the fever ſhould happen to intermit, which it 
"equently does towards the decline, or if the patient's 
length ſhould be waſted by colliquative ſweats, &c. 
ul be neceſſary to give him the Peruvian bark. Half 
a dram 
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a dram, or a whole dram, if the ſtomach will bear it, 
of the bark in fine powder, may be given four or fir: 
times a-day in a glaſs of red port or claret. Shoul( 
the bark in ſubſtance not fit eaſy on the ſtomach, an 
ounce of it in powder may be infuſed in a bottle 0. 
Liſbon or Rheniſh wine for two or three days, after. 
wards it may be ſtrained, and a glaſs of it taken fre. 


quently. 
The bark may likewiſe be very properly adminiſter. 7 
N ed, along with other cordials, in the following man-W ; 


ner:—Take an ounce of bark, orange-peel halt an er 
ounce, ſnake-root two drams, ſaffron one dram. Let. 
all of them be powdered, and infuſed in a pint of the 
beſt brandy for three or four days ; afterwards ſtrain 


the liquor, and two tea- ſpoonfuls may be taken three 

or four times a- day in a glaſs of ſmall wine or negus, 

Some give the bark in this and other fevers, whet e. 

there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, without ante 

gard to the remiſſion or intermiſſion of the fever. Hob 

ar future obſervations may tend to eſtabliſh this pra g 

tice, we will not pretend to ſay ; but we have reaſon Mee 

believe the bark is a very univerſal febrifuge, and tha et 

it may be adminiſtered with advantage in moſt fever 

1 where bleeding is not neceſſary, or where there are s 
| ſymptoms of topical inflammation. Ofte! 
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CHAP. IX. [| 


. 
6 OT EEPERT "A 


Of the Malignant, Putrid or Sfiotted Fever. 


HIS may be called the peſtilential fever of Eu- Li 
rope, as in many of its ſymptoms it bears a | 
great — to that dreadful diſeaſe the plague. 
Perſons of lax habit, a melancholy diſpoſition, and 
thoſe whoſe vigour has been waſted by long faſting, 
watching, hard labour, exceſſive venery, frequent ſa- 

lvations, &c. are moſt liable to it. 

This fever is occaſioned by foul air, from a num- 
her of people being confined in a narrow place, not 
properly ventilated : from putrid animal and vege- 
table efluvia, &c. Hence it prevails in camps, jails, 
hoſpitals, and infirmaries, eſpecially where ſuch pla- | 
ces are too much crowded, and cleanlineſs is neg- | 
lected, oh 

A cloſe conſtitution of the air, with long rainy or 
ſoggy weather, likewiſe occaſions putrid fevers. They 
oten ſucceed great inundations in low and marſhy 
countries, eſpecially when theſe are preceded or fol- 
owed by a hot and ſultry ſeaſon. | 

Living too much upon animal food, without a pro- 1 
per mixture of vegetables, or eating fiſh or fleſh that {It 
las been kept too long, are likewiſe apt to occaſion 14 
this fever. Hence ſailors on long voyages, and the ä | 
nhabitants of beſieged cities, are very often viſited | 
With putrid fevers. 1 
Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy | 
*aſons, or long keeping, and water which has be- 1 
ome putrid by ſtagnation, &c. may likewiſe occa- 
wn this fever. 
| Dead carcaſſes tainting the air, eſpecially in hot 
©alons, are very apt to occaſion putrid diſeaſes. 
| ence this kind of fever often prevails in countries 
"hich are the ſcenes of war and bloodſhed. This 
ſhews 
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ſhews the propriety of removing burying-grounds, 
ſlaughter-houſes, &c. at a proper diſtance from great 
towns. 

Want of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of pu- 
trid fevers. Hence they prevail amongſt the poor 
inhabitants of large towns, who breathe a confined 
unwholeſome air, and neglect cleanlineſs. Such me- 
chanics as carry on dirty employments, and are con- 
ſtantly confined within doors, are likewiſe very liable 
to this diſeaſe. 

We ſhall only add, that putrid, malignant, or ſpot- 
ted fevers, are highly infectious, and are theretore | 
often communicated by contagion. For which rea- 


ſon all perſons ought to keep at a diſtance from thoſe | 
affected with ſuch diſeaſes, unleſs their attendance 15 0 
abſolutely neceſſary. I 

The malignant fever is generally preceded by a re- t 
markable weakneſs or loſs of ſtrength, without any n 
apparent cauſe. This is ſometimes ſo great, that the . 
patient can ſcarce walk, or even ſit upright, without to 


being in danger of fainting away. His mind too 1s 


greatly dejected; he. ſighs, and is full of dreadful ap- 


prehenſions. im 
There is a nauſea, and ſometimes a vomiting of | 
bile ; a violent pain of the head, with a ſtrong put- Fai 
ſation or throbbing of the temporal arteries ; the eyes ane 
often appear red and inflamed, with a pain at the lon 
bottom of the orbit; there is a noiſe in the ears, the gre 
breathing is laborious, and often interrupted with a Mai 
figh; the patient complains of a pain about the region 1 
of the ſtomach, and in his back and loins ; the tongue ¶ def 
is at firſt white, but afterwards it appears black and ſre 
chaped ; and his teeth are covered with a black cruſt. 
) 


He ſometimes paſſes worms both upwards and dow?- 
wards, is affecked with tremors or ſhaking, and often 
becomes delirious. 

If blood is let, it appears diſſolved, or with a ve!) 
ſmall degree of coheſion, and ſoon becomes putrid; 
the ſtools ſmell extremely fœtid, and are ſometimes 
of a greeniſh, black, or reddiſh caſt. Spots of a pale 

purP:*: 
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purple, dun, or black colour, often appear upon the 
kin, and ſometimes there are violent diſcharges ot 
blood from the mouth, eyes, noſe, &c. | 

Putrid fevers may be diſtinguiſhed from the inflam- 
matory, by the ſmallneſs of the pulſe, the great de- 
jection of mind, the diſſolved ſtate of the blood, the 
purple ſpots,, and the putrid ſmell of the excrements, 
They may likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed from the low or 
nervous fever, by the heat and thirſt being greater, 
the urine of a higher colour, and the loſs of ſtrength, 
dejection of mind, and all the other ſymptoms more 
violent. | 
* It ſometimes happens, however, that the inflam- 
matory, nervous, and putrid ſymptoms are ſo blend- 
ed together, as to render it very dithcult to deter- 
mite to which claſs the fever belongs. In this caſe 


a the greateſt caution and ſkill are requiſite, Attention 
* muſt be paid to thoſe ſymptoms which are molt pre- 
N valent, and both the regimen and medicines adapted 
at to them. 

9 Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted 
p into malignant and putrid, by too hot a regimen or 

improper medicines. 

of The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncer- 
* tain; ſometimes they terminate between the ſeventh 
8 and fourteenth day, and at other times they are pro- 


longed for five or fix weeks. Their duration depends 
greatly upon the conſtitution of the patient, and the 
manner of treating the diſeaſe. 

The moſt favourable ſymptoms are, a gentle looſe- 
nels after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 
ſweat. Theſe, when continued for a conſiderable 
ime, often carry off the fever, and ſhould never be 
mprudently ſtopped. Small miliary puſtules appear- 
ug between the petechiz or purple ſpots are like- 
wle tavourable, as alſo hot ſcabby eruptions about 
iz mouth and noſe. It is a good ſign when the 
pulſe riſes upon the uſe of wine, or other cordials, 
and the nervous ſymptoms abate; deafneſs, when 
Wealioned by abſceſſes formed within the ears, com- 
Ee ing 
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ing on towards the decline of the fever, is likewiſe 
Hen a mahle ſymptom, as are abſceſſes in the 


gro 1 44 parnid giands, 
Among the untavourable ſymptoms may be rec- 


ko: J an exceſhve looleneſs, with a hard ſwelled 
belly; large black or livid blotches breaking out up. 
on the ſkin; aptha in the mouth; cold clammy 
ſweats ; blindneſs ; change of the voice; a wild ſtar— 
ing of the eyes; diſhculty of ſwallowing; inability 
to put out the tongue; and a conſtant inclination to 
uncover the breaſt. When the ſweat and ſaliva are 
tinged with blood, and the urine is black, or depo- 
ſits a black ſooty ſediment, the patient is in great 
danger. Starting of the tendons, and fœtid, ichorous, 
involuntary ſtools, attended with coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities, are generally the torerunners of death. 

In the treatment of this diſeaſe we ought to endea- 
vour as far as poſſible to counteract the putrid ten- 
dency of the humours; to ſupport the patient's ſtrength 
and ſpirits; and to aſſiſt Nature in expelling the cauſe 
of this diſeaſe, by gently promoting perſpiration and 
the other evacuations. | 

It has been obſerved, that putrid fevers are often 
occalioned by unwholeſome air, and of courſe they 
muſt be aggravated by it. Care ſhould therefore be 
taken to prevent the air from ſtagnating in the * 
tient's chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it fre- 
quently, by opening the doors or windows of ſome 
adjacent apartinent. The breath and perſpiration ol 


% . — 


perſons in perfect health ſoon render the air of a ſmall c 
room noxious ; but this will ſooner happen from the t 
perſpiration and breath of a perſon whoſe whole mals a 
of humours are in a putrid ſtate. 

Beſides the frequent admiſſion of freſh air, we If 
would recommend the uſe of vinegar, verjuice, uc ee 
of lemon, Seville orange, or any kind of vegetable di 
acid that can be moſt readily obtained. Theſe ought 
frequently to be ſprinkled upon the floor, the bed to 
and every part of the room. They may alſo be d. 

wi 


porated with a hot iron, or by boiling &c. The en 
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ſkins of lemons or oranges ought likewiſe to be laid 
in different parts of the room, and they ſhould be 
frequently held to the patient's noſe. The uſe of 
acids in this manner would not only prove very re- 
treſhing to the patient, but would likewiſe tend to 
prevent the infection from ſpreading among thoſe 
who attend him. Strong ſcented herbs, as rue, tanſy, 
roſemary, wormwood, &c. may likewiſe be laid in 
different parts of the houſe, and ſmelied to by thoſe 
who go near the patient. 

The patient muſt not only be kept cool, but like- 
wiſe quiet and eaſy. The leaſt noiſe will affect his 
head, and the ſmalleſt fatigue will be apt to make 
him faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this diſ— 
eaſe than acids, which ought to be mixed with all 
the patient's food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, 
or vinegar-whey, are all very proper, and may be 
drank by turns, according to the patient's inclination. 
They may rendered cordial by the addition of wine 
in ſuch quantity as the patient's ſtrength ſeems to re- 
quire. hen he is very low, he may drink negus, 
with only one half water, and ſharpened with juice 
of orange or lemon. In ſome caſes a glaſs of wine 
may now and then be allowed. The moſt proper 
wine is Rheniſh ; but if the body be open, red port 
or claret is to be preferred. 

When the body is bound, a tea-ſpoonful of the 
cream of tartar may be put into a cup of the patient's 
drink, as there is occaſion ; or he may drink a decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, which will both quench his thirſt, 
and promote a diſcharge by ſtool. | 

If camomile-tea will fit upon his ſtomach, it is a 
very proper drink in this diſeaſe. It may be tharpen- 
ed by adding to every cup of the tea ten or fifteen 
drops of the elixer ot vitriol. 

The food mult be light, as panado, or groat-gruel, 
to which a little wine may be added, if the patient be 
weak and low; and they ought all to be ſharpened 
with juice of orange, the jeliy of currants, or the like, 
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The patient ought likewiſe to eat freely of ripe fruits, 
as roaſted apples, currant or gooſberry tarts, Pre- 
lerved cherries, or plums, &c. 

Taking a little tood or drink frequently, not only 
ſupports the ſpirits, but counteracts the putrid ten- 
dency of the humours: for which reaſon the patient 
ought frequently to be ſipping ſmall quantities of 
ſome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any 
that may be more agreeable to his palate, or more 
readily obtained. 

If he is delirious, his feet and hands ought to he 
frequently fomented with a ſtrong infuſion of camo- 
mile lowers. This, or an nfafon of the bark, to 
ſuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a good effett. 
Fomentations of this kind not only relieve the head, 
by relaxing the veſſels in the extremities, but as their 
contents are abſorbed, and taken into the ſyſtem, 
they may a{liſt in preventing the putreſcency of the 
humours. 

If a vomit be given at the beginning of this fever, 
it will hardly tail to have a good effect; but if the 
fever has gone on for ſome days, and the ſymptoms 
are violent, vomits are not quite ſo ſafe. The body 
however 1s always to be kept gently open by clyſters, 
or mild laxative medicines, 

Bleeding is feldom neceſſary in putrid fevers. It 
there be ſigns of an inflammation, it may ſometimes 
be permitted at the firſt onſet ; but the repetition of 
it generally proves hurtful, | 

Bliſtering plaſters are never to be uſed unleſs in 
the greatelt extremities. If the petechiæ or ſpots 
thouid ſuddenly diſappear, the patient's pulſe tink 
remarkably, and a delirium, with other bad ſymp- 
toms, come on, bliſtering -may be permitted. In 
this caſe the bliſtering plaſters are to be applicd to 
the head, and inſide of the legs or thighs. But as 
they are ſometimes apt to occaſion a gangrene, we 
would rather recommend warm poultices of muſtar 
and vinegar to be applied to the feet, having recour!e 
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It is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
the emetic tartar in ſmall doſes, repeated every ſe— 
cond or third hour, till it ſhall either vomit, purge, 
or throw the patient into a ſweat. This practice is 
very proper, provided it be not puthed ſo far as to 
weaken the patient. : 

A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed of ex- 
pelling the poiſonous matter of malignant diſeaſes by 
triling doſes of cordial or alexipharmic medicines. In 
conſequence of this notion, the contrayerva-root, the 
cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been 
extolled as infallible remedies. There is reaſon how- 
| ever to believe, that theſe ſeldom do much good. 
Where cordials are neceſſary, we know none that is 
ſuperior to good wine ; and therefore again recom- 
mend it both as the ſafeſt and beſt. Wine, with acids 
and anticeptics, are the only things to be relied on 
in the cure of malignant fevers. 

In the moſt dangerous ſpecies of this diſeaſe, when 
it is attended with purple, livid, or black ſpots, the 
. Peruvian bark muſt by adminiſtered. If joined with 
acids, it often proves ſucceſsful, in cafes where the 
petechiæ has the moſt threatening aſpect. But to 
anſwer this purpoſe it muſt not only be given in large 
doſes, but duly perſiſted in. 

The beſt method of adminiſtring the bark is cer- 
tainly in ſubſtance. An ounce of it in powder may 
be mixed with half a pint of water, and the ſame 
quantity of red wine, and ſharpened with the elixir 
or the ſpirit of vitriol, which will both make it fit 
eaſter on the ſtomach, and render it more beneficial. 
Iwo or thee ounces of the ſyrup of lemon may be 
added, and two table-ſpoonfuls of the mixture taken 
my two hours, or oftener, it the ſtomach 1s able to 

car it. 


| 
| Thoſe who cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may | 


mute it in wine, as recommended in the preceding | 
tulcaſe. | 
t there be a violent looſeneſs, the bark muſt be 3 


boiled in red wine with a little cinnamon, and ſharp- q! 
enced 
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ened with the elixir of vitriol, as above. Nothin» 
can be more beneficial in this kind of looſeneſs than 
plenty of acids, and ſuch things as promote a gentle 
perſpiration. | 

if the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram 
of the ſalt of wormwood, diſſolved in an ounce and 
half of freſh lemon juice, and made into a draught 
with an ounce of ſimple cinnamon water, and a bit 
of ſugar, may be given and repeated as often as it is 
neceſſary. | 

If ſwellings of the glands appear, their ſuppuration 

is to be promoted by the application of poultices, 
&c. And as ſoon as there is any appearance of mat- 
ter in them, they ought to be laid open and the poul- 
tice continued. 
. Large ulcerous ſores have been known to break 
out in various parts of the body, in the decline of this 
fever, of a livid gangrenous appearance, and a moſt 
nauſeous putrid ſmell. Theſe gradually heal, and the 
patients generally recover, by the plentiful uſe of 
Peruvian bark and wine, ſharpened with the ſpirits 
of vitriol. . 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recom- 
mend a ſtrict regard to cleanlineſs ; a dry ſituation; 
ſufficient exerciſe in the open air ;, wholeſome food 
and a moderate uſe of generous liquors. Infection 
ought above all things to be avoided. No conſtitu- 
tion is proof againſt it. Perſons have been ſeized 
with a putrid fever, by only making a ſingle viſit to 
a patient in it; others have caught it by lodging for 
one night in a town where it prevailed; and ſome by 
attending the funerals of ſuch as died of it. ; 

When a putrid fever ſeizes any perſon in a family, 
the greateſt attention is neceſſary to prevent the diſ- 
eaſe from ſpreading. The ſick ought to be placed in 
a large apartment, as remote from the reſt of the family 
as poſſible; he ought likewiſe to be kept extremely 
clean, and ſhould have freſh air frequently let into his 
chamber; whatever comes from him ſhould be im- 


mediately removed, his linen ſhould be frequent! 
. changed, 
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changed, and thoſe in health ought to avoid all un- 
neceſſary communication with him. 

Any one who is apprehenſive of having caught the 
infection, ought immediately to take a vomit, and to 
work it off by drinking plentifully of camomile tea. 
This may be repeated in a day or two, if the apprehen- 
ſions ſtill continue, or any unfavourable ſymptoms 
appear. 

The perſon ought likewiſe to take an infuſion of the 
bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink; 
and before he goes to bed, he may drink a pint of 
pretty ſtrong negus, or a few glaſſes of generous 
wine. 

People generally fly to bleeding and purging as 
antidotes againſt infection; but theſe are fo far from 
ſecuring them, that they often, by debilitating the 
body, increaſe the danger. | 

Thoſe who wait upon the fick in putrid fevers, 
ought always to have a piece of ſpunge or a hand- 
kerchief dipt in vinegar, or juce of ines, to ſmell to 
while near the patient. They ought likewiſe to waſh 
their hands, and, if poſſible, to change their clothes, 
before they go into company, 
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CHAT. Xx. 


Of the Miliary Fever. 


HIS fever takes its name from the ſmall puſtulcs 

or bladders which appear on the ſkin, reſem- 

bling, in ſhape and ſize, the ſeeds of millet. The 

ſpots are either red or white, and ſometimes both are 
mixed together, 

The whole body is ſometimes covered with puſ— 
tules; but they are generally more numerous where 
the ſweat is moſt abundant, as on the breaſt, the 
back, &c. A gentle ſweat, or moiſture on the ſkin, 
greatly promotes the eruption, but when the ſkin 
is dry, the eruption is both more painful and dan- 


- gerous. 


Sometimes this is a primary diſeaſe ; but it is much 


oftener only a ſymptom of ſome other malady, as the 


ſmall-pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nervous fever, 
&c. In all theſe caſes. it is generally the effect of too 

hot a regimen or medicines. 
Ihe miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perſons of a relaxed habit. The 
young and the aged are more liable to it than thoſe 
in the vigour and prime of life. It is likewiſe more 
incident to women than men, eſpecially the delicate 
and the indolent, who, neglecting exerciſe, keep 
continually within doors, and live upon weak watery 
diet. Such females are extremely liable to be ſcized 
with this diſeaſe in childbed, and often loſe their lives 
by it. | ' 
This fever is ſometimes occaſioned by violent pal- 
fions or affections of the mind; as exceſſive griet, 
anxiety, thoughtfulncſs, &c. It may likewiſe be oc- 
caſioned by exceſſive watching, great evacuations, a 
weak watery diet, rainy ſeaſons, eating too freely 01 
cold, crude, unripe truits, as plums, cherries, m_ 
es, 
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hers, melons, &c. Impure waters, or proviſions 
which have been ſpoiled by rainy ſeaſons, long keep- 
ing, &c. may likewiſe cauſe miliary fevers, They 
may alſo be occaſioned by the ſtoppage of any cuſto- 
mary evacuation, as iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, the bleed- 
ing piles in men, or the menſtrual flux in women, &c. 

This diſeaſe in childbed-women is ſometimes the 
eſſett of great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy; it may 
likewiſe be occaſioned by their exceſſive uſe of green 
traſh, and other unwholeſome things, in which preg- 
nant women are too apt to indulge. But its moſt ge- 
neral cauſe is indolence. Such women as lead a ſe— 
dentary life, eſpecially during pregnancy, and at the 
ſame time live groſsly, can hardly eſcape this diſcaſe 
in childbed. Hence it proves extremely fatal to wo- 
men of faſhion, and likewiſe to thoſe women in ma- 
nufatturing towns, who, in order to aſſiſt their 
huſbands, fit cloſe within doors for almoſt the whole 
of their time. But among women who are active 
and laborious, who live in the country, and take 
ſufficient exerciſe without doors, this diſeaſe is very 
little known. | 

When this is a primary diſeaſe, it makes its attack, 
like moſt other eruptive — with alight ſhivering, 
which is ſucceeded by. heat, loſs of ſtrength, faint- 
illneſs, ſighing, a low quick pulſe, ditficulty of 
breathing, with great anxiety and oppreſſion of the 
breaſt. he patient 1s reſtleſs, and ſometimes deli- 
rious; the tongue appears white, and the hands 
lake, with often a burning heat in the palms; and 
in childbed-women the milk generally goes away, 
and the other diſcharges ſtop. 

The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under 
the ſkin, after which innumerable ſmall puſtules of a 
red or white colour begin to appear. Upon this the 
lymptoms generally abate, the pulſe becomes more 
full and ſoft, the {kin grows moilter, and the ſweat, 
as the diſeaſe advances, begins to have a peculiar 
fetid ſmell; the great load on the breaſt, and oppreſ- 
lon of the ſpirits, generally go off, and the cuſto- 
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mary evacuations gradually return. About the ſixth 
or ſeventh day from the eruption, the puſtules begin 
to dry and fall off, which occaſions a very diſagree- 
able itching in the ſkin. | 

t is impoflible to aſcertain the exact time when the 
puitules will either appear or go off. They generally 
come out on the third or fourth day, when the erup- 
tion is critical; but, when ſymptomatical, they may 
appear at any time of the diſeaſe. 

Sometimes the puſtules appear and vaniſh by turns. 
When that is the caſe, there is always danger; but 
when they go in all of a ſudden, and do not appear 
again, the danger is very great. 


In childbed-women the puſtules are commonly at 


firſt filled with clear water, afterwards they grow yel- 
lowiſh. Sometimes they are interſperſed with puſtules 
of a red colour. When theſe only appear the diſeaſe 
goes by the name of a Raſh. 

In all eruptive fevers of whatever kind, the chief 
point is to prevent the ſudden diſappearing of the puſ- 
tules, and to promote their maturation. For this 
purpoſe the patient muſt be kept in ſuch a tempera- 
ture, as neither to puſh out the eruption too faſt, nor 
to cauſe it to retreat prematurely. The diet and 
drink ought therefore to be in a moderate degree 
nouriſhing and cordial ; but neither ſtrong nor heat- 
ing. The patient's chamber ought neither to be kept 
too hot nor cold; and he ſhould not be too much 
covered with clothes. Above all, the mind is to be 
kept eaſy and cheerful. Nothing ſo certainly makes 
an eruption go in as fear, or the apprehenſion o 
danger. | 

The food muſt be weak-chicken broth with bread, 
panado, ſago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which 
may be added a ſpoonful or two of wine, as the 
patient's ſtrength requires, with a few grains of falt 
and a little ſugar. Good apples roaſted or boiled, 
with other ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature, 
may be eaten, The 
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The drink may be ſuited to the ſtate of the patient's 


ſtrength and ſpirits. If theſe be pretty high, the drink 
ought to be weak ; as water-gruel, balm-tea, or take 
two ounces of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, and the ſame 
quantity of ſarſaparilla, boil them in two quarts of 
water. To the ſtrained decoction add a little white 
ſugar, and let the patient take it for his ordinary 
drink. 

When the patient's ſpirits are low, and the erup- 
tion does not riſe ſufficiently, his drink muſt be a 
little more generous ; as wine-whey, or ſmall negus, 
tharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, and 
made ſtronger or weaker as circumſtances may re- 
quire. 

Some times the miliary fever approaches towards a 
putrid nature, in which caſe the patient's ſtrength 
muſt be ſupported with generous cordials, joined wit 
acids; and, if the degree of putreſcence be great, the 
Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered. If the head be 
much affected, the body muſt be kept open by emol- 
lent clyſters. | 

If the food and drink be properly regulated, there 
will be little occaſion for medicine in this diſeaſe. 
dhould the eruption however not riſe, or the ſpirits 
lag, it will not only be neceſſary to ſupport the pa- 
tient with cordials, but likewiſe to apply bliſtering 
plaſters. The moſt proper cordial, in this caſe, is 
good wine, which may either be taken in the patient's 
lod or drink; and if there be ſigns of putreſcence, 
the bark and acids may be mixed with wine, as di- 
rected in the putrid fever. 

Some recommend bliſtering through the whole 
courſe of this diſeaſe ; and where Nature flags, and 
the eruption comes and goes, it may be neceſſary to 
keep up a ſtimulus, by a continual ſucceſſion of ſmall 
bliſtering plaſters; but we would not recommend a- 
bove one at a time. If however the pulſe ſhould fink 
'markably, the puſtules fall in, and the head be 
lctted, it will be neceſſary to apply ſeveral bliſtering 
Ffr2 platters 
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tient's ſpirits, and promoting the natural evacuations, 
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plaſters to the moſt ſenſible parts, as the inſide of the 
legs and thighs, &c. 

Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary in this diſeaſe, and 
ſometimes it does much hurt, as it weakens the pa- 
tient, and depreſſes his ſpirits. It is therefore never 
to be attempted unleſs by the advice of a phyſician. 
We mention this, becauſe it has been cuſtomary to 
treat this diſeaſe in childbed-women by plentiful 
bleeding, and other evacuations, as if it were highly 
inflammatory. But this practice is generally very un- 
ſafe. Patients in this ſituation bear evacuations very 
ill. And indeed the diſeaſe ſeems often to be more 
af a putrid than of an inflammatory nature, 

Though this fever is often occaſioned in childbed- 
women by too hot a regimen, yet it would be dan- 
gerous to leave that oft all of a ſudden, and have re- 
courſe to a very cool regimen, and large evacuations. 
We have reaſon to believe, that ſupporting the pa- 


is here much ſafer than to have recourſe to artificial 
ones, as theſe, by linking the ſpirits, ſeldom fail to 
increaſe the danger. | 

If the diſeaſe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may 
either be taken in ſubſtance, or intuſed in wine or 
water, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive diſeaſes, re— 
quires gentle purging, which ſhould not be neglec- 
ted, as ſoon as the fever is gone off, and the patients 
ſtrength will permit. 

To prevent this diſeaſe a pure dry air, ſufficient 
exerciſe, and wholet9me food, are neceſſary. Preg- 
nant women ſhould guard againſt coſtiveneſs, and 
take daily as much exerciſe as they can bear, avold- 
ing all green traſhy fruits, and other unwholcſome 
things; and when. in child-bed, they ought ſtrictly 
to obſerve a cool regimen. | 
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CHAP. XL 


Of the Remitting Fever. 


HIS fever takes its name from a remiſſion of the 
ſymptoms, which happens ſooner, or later, but 
generally before the eighth day. The remiſſion is com- 
monly preceded by a gentle ſweat, after which the 
patient ſeems greatly relieved, but in a few hours the 
fever returns. Theſe remiſſions return at very irre— 
cular periods, and are ſometime of longer, ſometimes 
of ſhorter duration : the nearer however that the fever 
approaches to a regular intermittent, the danger 1s 
the leſs. 

Remitting fevers prevail in low marſhy countries 
abounding with wood and ſtagnating water; but they 
prove — fatal in places where great heat and moiſ- 
ture are combined, as in ſome parts of Africa, the 
province of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies, &c. where re- 
mitting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and 
prove very fatal. They are moſt frequent in cloſe 
calm weather, eſpecially after rainy ſeaſons, great 
mundations, or the like. No age, ſex, or conſtitu— 
tion is exempted from the attack of this fever; but 
it chiefly ſeizes perſons of a relaxed habit, who live 
in low dirty habitations, breathe an impure ſtagnat- 
1 air, take little exerciſe, and uſe unwholeſome 
let, 

The firſt ſymptoms. of this fever, are generally 
rawning, ſtretching, pain, and giddineſs in the head, 
with alternate fits of heat, and cold. Sometimes the 
patient is affected with a delirium at the very firſt 
attack, There is a pain, and ſometimes a ſwelling 
«bout the region of the ſtomach, the tongue is white, 
he eyes and ſkin frequently appear yellow, and the 
patient is often afflicted with bilious vomitings. The 
pule is ſometimes a little hard, but ſeldom full, and 

the 
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the blood, when let, rarely ſhews any figns of in- 
flammation. Some patients are exceedingly coſtive, 
and others are atflicted with a very troubleſome 
looſeneſs. | 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe all the ſymptoms of this 
diſeaſe, as they vary according to the ſituation, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the conſtitution of the patient. 
They may likewiſe be greatly changed by the method 
of treatment, and by many other circumſtances too 
tedious to mention. Sometimes the bilious ſymptoms 
predominate, ſometimes the nervous, and at other 
times the putrid. Nor is it at all uncommon to find 
a ſucceſſion of cach of theſe, or even a complication 
of them at the ſame time, in the ſame perſon. 

Fhe regimen muſt be adapted to the prevailing 
fymptoms. When there are any figns of inflamma- 
tion, the diet muſt be flender, and the drink weak 
and diluting. But when nervous or putrid ſymptoms 

revail, it will be neceſſary to ſupport the patient 
with food and liquors of a more generous nature, ſuch 
as are recommended in the immediately preceding 
fevers. We muſt however be very cautious in the 
uſe of things of a heating quality, as this fever is fre- 
quently changed into a continual by an hot regimen, 
and improper medicines, | 

Whatever the ſymptoms are, the patient ought to 
be kept cool, quiet, and clean. His apartment, if 
poſſible, ſhould be large and frequently ventilated by 
letting in freth air at the doors and windows. It 
ought likewiſe to be ſprinkled with vinegar, juice ot 
lemon, or the like. His linen, bed-clothes, &c. 
ſhould be frequently changed, and all his excrements 
immediately removed. "Though theſe things have 
been recommended before, we think it neceſſary to 
repeat them here, as they are of more importance to 
the ſick than practitioners are apt to imagine. 

In order to cure this fever, we muſt endeavour to 
bring it to a regular intermiſſion. This intention may 
be promoted by bleeding, if there be any ſigns of in- 


flammation; but when that is not the caſe, bleeding 
oughs 
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ought by no means to be attempted, as it will weaken 
the patient and prolong the diſeaſe. A vomit how- 
ever will ſeldom be improper, and 1s generally of 
great ſervice. Twenty or thirty grains of ipecacu- 
anha will anſwer this purpoſe very well ; but, where 
it can be obtained, we would rather recommend a 
grain or two of tartar emetic, with five or fix grains 
of ipecacuanha, to be made into a draught, and given 
for a vomit. This may be repeated once or twice at 
proper intervals, if the ſickneſs or nauſea continues. 

The body ought to be kept —_ either by clyſters 
or gentle laxatiyes, as weak infuſions of ſenna and 
manna, ſmall doſes of the lenitive electuary, cream 
of tartar, tamarinds, ſtewed prunes, or the like; but 
all ſtrong or draſtic purgatives are to be carefully 
avoided. 

By this courſe the fever in a few days may gene- 
rally be brought to a pretty regular or diſtinct inter- 
miſſion, in which caſe the Peruvian bark may be 
adminiſtered, and it will ſeldom fail to perfect the 
cure, It is needleſs here to repeat the methods of 
ziring the bark, as we have already had occaſion 
Irequently to mention them. | 

The moſt likely way to avoid this fever is to uſe a 
wholeſome or nouriſhing diet, to pay the molt ſcru- 
pulous attention to cleanlineſs, to Keep the body 
warm, to take ſufficient exerciſe, and in hot coun- 
ries to avoid damp ſituations, night air, evening 
dews, and the like. In countries where it is ende- 
micah the beſt preventive medicine which we can 
commend is the Peruvian bark, which may either 
be chewed, or infuſed in brandy or wine, &c. Some 
commend ſmoaking tobacco as very beneficial in 
marſhy countries, both for the prevention of this and 
utermitting fevers. 
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CHAP. XIL 


Of the Scarlet Fever. 


HE ſcarlet fever is ſo called from the colour of 

the patient's ſkin, which appears as if it were 

tinged with red wine, It happens at any ſeaſon of 

the vear, but is moſt common towards the end of 

the ſummer ; at which time it often ſeizes whole ſa— 

milies; children and young perſons are moſt ſubject 
to it. | 

It begins like other fevers, with coldneſs and ſhiver- 
ing, without any violent ſickneſs. Afterwards the 
ſkin is covered with red ſpots, which are broader, 
more florid, and leſs uniform than the meaſles. They 
continue two or three days, and then diſappear; after 
which the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin, falls off. 

There is ſeldom any occaſion for medicine in this 
diſeaſe. The patient ought however to keep within 
doors, to abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, and cor- 
dials, and to drink freely of cool diluting liquors. It 
the fever runs high, the body muſt be kept gently 
open by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of nitre and 
rhubarb. A ſcruple of the former, with five grains 
of the latter, may be taken thrice a-day, or oftener, 
if neceſſary. 

Children and young perſons are ſometimes ſeized 
at the beginning of this diſeaſe with a kind of ſtupor 
and epileptic fits. In this caſe the feet and legs 
ſhould be bathed in warm water, a large bliſtering- 
plaſter applied to the neck, and a doſe of the ſyrup 
of poppies given every night till the patient re- 
covers. f 

The ſcarlet fever however is not always of ſo mild 
a nature. It is ſometimes attended with putrid or 
malignant ſymptoms, in which caſe it is always dan- 


gerous. In the malignant ſcarlet fever the patient ? 
SN 
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not only affected with coldneſs and ſhivering, but 
with languor, ſickneſs, and great oppreſhon ; to theſe 
ſucceed exceſſive heat, nauſea, and vomiting, with 
a ſoreneſs of the throat ; the pulſe is extremely quick, 
but ſmall and depreſſed ; the breathing frequent and 
Jaborious ; the ſkin hot, but not quite dry; the tongue 
moiſt, and covered with a whitiſh mucus ; the tonſils 
inflamed and ulcerated. When the eruption appears, 
it brings no relief: on the contrary, the ſymptoms 
generally grow worſe, and freſh ones come on, as 
purging, delirium, &c. 

When this diſeaſe is miſtaken for a {imple inflam- 
mation, and treated with repeated bleedings, purg- 
ing and cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. 
The only medicines that can be depend-d on in this 
caſe are cordials and antiſeptics, as the Peruvian bark, 
wine, ſnake-root, and the hke. The treatment muſt 
be in general ſimilar to that of the putrid fever, or of 
the malignant ulcerous fore throat. 


OF THE BILIOUS FEVER, 


1 When a continual, remitting, or intermitting fe— 
i rer id accompanied with a frequent cr copious eva- 


cuation cf bile, either by vomit or ſtool, the fever is 
« denominated bilious. In Britain the bilious fever 
1d generally makes its appearance about the end of ſum- 
mer, and ceaſes towards the approach of winter. It 
mot frequent and fatal in warm countries, eſpeci— 
ay where the ſoil is marthy, and when great rains are 
ſucceeded by ſultry heats. Perſons who work with- 
dut doors, lie in camps, or who are expoſed to the 
ght air, are moſt liable to this kind of fever. 

[It there are ſymptoms of inflammation at the be- 
znning of this fever, it will be neceffary to bleed, 
ad to put the patient upon the cool dilating regimen 
commended in the inflammatory fever. The ſaline 
"2ght may likewiſe be frequently adminiſtered, and 
me patient's body kept open by clyſters or mild pur- 
zalwes. But it the fever ſhould remit or intermit, 
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bleeding will ſeldom be neceflary. In this caſe a 
vomit may adminiſtered, and, if the body be bound, 
a gentle purge ; after which the Peruvian bark will 
generally complete the cure, 

In caſe of a violent looſeneſs, the patient muſt be 
ſupported with chicken broths, jellies of hartſhorn, 
and ihe like; and he may uſe the white decoction for 
his ordinary drink. It a bloody flux ſhould accom- 
pairy this fever, it muſt be treated in the manner re- 
commended under the article Dyſentery. 

When there 1s a burning heat, and the patient does 
not wat, the evacuation may be promoted by giv- 
ing him, th rec OT tour times a-day, a table-ſpoonful 
of Mindererus's ſpirit mixed in a cup of his ordinary 
drink. 

it the bilious fever be attended with the nervous, 
ig nant, or putrid ſymptoms, which is ſometimes 

© cate, the patient mult be treated in the ſame man- 
ner 7s directed under theſe diſcaſes. 

After this fever, proper care is neceſſary to pre- 
vent a relapſe, For this purpoſe the patient, eſpe- 
cially towards the end of autumn, ought to continue 
the uſe of the Peruvian bark for ſome time after he is 
well. He ſhould likewiſe abſtain from all traſhy 
fruits, new liquors, and every kind of flatulent all: 
ment, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Eryſhelas, or St. Anthony's Fire. 


HIS diſeaſe, which in ſome parts of Britain is 
called the roſe, attacks perſons at any period 
of life, but is moſt common between the age of thirty 
and forty. Perſons of a ſanguine or plethoric habit 
are moſt liable to it. It often attacks young people, 
and pregnant women ; and ſuch as have once been 
afflicted with it are very liable to have it again. Some- 
times it is a primary diſeaſe, and at other times only 
a ſymptom of ſome other malady. Every part of the 
body is liable to be attacked by an erylipelas, but it 
moſt frequently ſeizes the legs or face, eſpecially the 
latter. It is moſt common in autumn, or when hot 
weather is ſucceeded by cold and wet, 

The eryſipelas may be occaſioned by violent paſ- 
ſions or affections of the mind; as fear, anger, &c. 
When the body has been heatcd to a great degree, 
and is immediately expoſed to the cold air, fo that 
the perſpiration is ſuddenly checked, an erylipelas 
will often enſue. It may alto be occaſioned by drink- 
ing to exceſs, by continuing too long in a warm bath, 
or by any thing that overheats the blood. If any of 
the natural evacuations be obſtructed, or in too ſmall 
quantity, it may cauſe an erylipelas. The ſame effect 
will follow from the ſtoppage of artificial evacuations; 
as iſſues, ſetons, or the like. 

The eryſipelas attacks with ſhivering, thirſt, lofs of 
firength, pain in the head and back, heat, reſtleſs- 
neſs, and a quick pulſe; to which may be added 
vomiting, and ſometimes a delirium. Ou the fecond, 
third, or fourth day, the part fwells, becomes red, 
and ſmall puſtules appear; at which time the fever 
generally abates. 
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When the eryſipelas ſeizes the foot, the parts con- 
tigious ſwell, the {kin ſhines; and, if the pain be 
violent, it will aſcend to the leg, and will not bear 
to be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it ſwells, appears red, 
and the ſkin is covered with ſmall puſtules filled with 
clear water. One or both eyes are generally cloſed 
with a ſwelling ; and there is a difficulty of breathing, 
If the mouth and noſtrils be very dry, and the patient 
drowſy, there is reaſon to ſuſpect an inflammation of 
the brain. 

If the eryſipelas affetts the breaſt, it ſwells and 
becomes exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is 
apt to ſuppurate. There is a violent pain in the 
arm-Pit on the ſide affected, where an abſceſs is often 
tormed. 

If in a day or two the ſwelling ſubſides, the heat 
and pain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, 
and the cuticle breaks and falls off in ſcales, the 
danger is over. 

When the eryſipelas is large, deep, and affects a 
very ſenſible part of the body, the danger is great. 
If the red colour changes into a livid or black, it will 
end in a mortification. Sometimes the inflammation 
cannot be dicuſſed, but comes to a ſuppuration ; in 


which cafe fiſtulas, a gangrene, or mortification, 


often enſue. 

Such as die of this diſeaſe are commonly carried 
off by the fever, which is attended with difficulty of 
breathing, and ſometimes with a delirium and great 
drowlineſs. They generally die about the ſeventh or 
eighth day. | 

In the eryſipelas the patient muſt neither be kept 
too hot nor too cold, as either of theſe extremes will 
tend to make it retreat, which is always to be guard- 
ed againſt. When the diſeaſe is mild, it will be ſut- 
ficient to keep the patient within doors, without 
confining him io his bed, and to promote the perſpi- 
ration by diluting liquors, &Cc. 

The diet ought to be ſlender, and of a moderately 
cooling and moiſtening quality, as groat-gruel, = 

Nado, 
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nado, chicken or barley broth, with cooling herbs 
and fruits, &c. avoiding fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong drink, | 
ſpices, pickles, and all other things that may heat | | 
and inflame the blood; the drink may be barley-wa— 
ter; an infuſion of elder-flowers, common whey, and 
ſuch like. 

But if the pulſe be low, and the ſpirits ſunk, the 
patient muſt be ſupported with negus, and other 
things of a cordial nature. His food may be ſago- 
gruel, with a little wine, and nouriſhing broths, taken 
in {mall quantities, and often repeated. Great care, 
however, mult be taken not to overheat him. 

In this diſeaſe much miſchief is often done by me- 
dicine, eſpecially by external applications. People, 
when they fee an inflammation, immediately think 
that omething ought to be applied to it. This in- 
deed is neceſſary in large phlegmons ; but in an ery- 
lipelas the ſafer courſe is to apply nothing. Almoſt 
all ointments, ſalves, and plaſters, being of a greaſy 
nature, tend rather to obſtruct and repel, than pro- 
mote any diſcharge from the ge At the beginning 
of this diſeaſe it is neither ſafe to promote a ſuppura- 
tion, nor to repel, the matter too quickly. The ery- 
lipclas in many reſpects reſembles the gout, and is to 
be treated with the greateſt caution. Fine wool, or 
| very foft flannel, are the ſateſt applications to the part. 

Theſe not only defend it from the external air, but 
| likewiſe promote the perſpiration, which has a great 
f tendericy to carry off the diſeaſe. In Scotland the 
common people generally apply a mealy cloth to the 
7 parts affected, which is far from being improper. 

t is common to bleed in the eryſipelas; but this 

t Ikewiſe requires caution. If however the fever be | 
l high, the pulſe hard and ſtrong, and the patient vi- 
gorous, it will be proper to bleed ; but the quantity 
o muſt be regulated by theſe circumſtances, and the 
t operation repeated as the ſymptoms may require. If 
. te patient has been accuſtomed to ſtrong liquors, 
and the diſeaſe attacks his head, bleeding is abſolutely 
neceflar yr. 
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Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water, when the diſeaſe attacks the face or brain, has 
an excellent effect. It tends to make a derivation 
from the head, and ſeldom fails to relieve the paticnt, 
When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices or ſhar 
ſinapiſms, may be applied to the ſoles of the feet, for 
the ſame purpoſe. 

In caſes where bleeding is requiſite, it is likewiſe 
neceſſary to keep the body open. This may be effec- 
ted by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of nitre and 
rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very large doſes 
of nitre in the eryſipelas; but nitre ſeldom lits eaſy 
on the ſtomach when taken in large doſes. It is how- 
ever one of the beſt medicines when the fever and in- 
flammation run high. Half a dram of it, with four 
or five grains of rhubarb, may be taken in the patient's 
ordinary drink, four times a day. 

When the erylipelas leaves the extremities, and 
ſeizes the head ſo as to occaſion a delirium or ſtupor, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to open the body. If clyſters 
and mild purgatives fail to have this effect, ſtronger 
ones muſt be given. Bliſtering plaſters muſt likewiſe 
be applied to the neck, or behind the ears, and ſharp 
cataplaſms laid to the ſoles of the feet. 

When the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, and 
the part has a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be 
proper to promote ſuppuration, which may be done 
by the application of ripening poultices, with ſaffron, 
warm fomentations, and ſuch like. 

When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part 
ſhews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian bark 
muſt be adminiſtered. It may be taken along with 
acids, as recommended in the ſmall-pox, or in any 
other form more agreeable to the patient. It mult 
not however be trifled with, as the patient's lite 1s at 
ſtake. A dram may be given every two hours, if the 
ſymptoms be threatening, and cloths dipped in warm 
camphorated ſpirits of wine, or the tincture of myrrl 
and aloes, may be applied to the part, and frequent: 
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to apply poultices of the bark, or to foment the part 
affected with a ſtrong decoction of it. 

In what is commonly called the ſcorbutic eryſipelas, 
which continues for a conſiderable time, it will only 
be neceſſary to give gentle laxatives, and ſuch things 
as purify the blood and promote the perſpiration. 
Thus, after the inflammation has been checked by 
opening medicines, the decottion of woods may be 
drank, after which a courſe of bitters will be proper, 

Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the ery- 
fipelas ought carefully to guard againſt all violent 

aſhons ; to abſtain from ſtrong liquors, and all fat, 
viſcid, and highly-nouriſhing food. They ſhould 
likewiſe take fuſcient exerciſe, carefull avoiding 
the extremes of heat and cold. Their food ſhould 
conſiſt chiefly of milk, and ſuch fruits, herbs, and 
roots, as are of a cooling quality ; and their drink 
ought to be ſmall-beer, whey, butter-milk, and ſuch 
like. They ſhould never ſuffer themſelves to be long 
coſtive. It that cannot be prevented by ſuitable diet, 
it will be proper to take Cena a gentle doſe of 
rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive electuary, or 
ſome other mild purgative. 
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CHAT, XIV. 


Of the Plireuitis, g Inflammation of the Brain. 


HIS is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, but oftene 

only a ſymptom ol fome other malady ; as the 
inflammatory, eruptive, or ſpotted fever, &c. It is 
very common, however, as a primary diſeaſe in warm 
climates, and is moſt incident to perſons about the 
prime or vigour of lite. The paſſionate, the ſtudious, 
and thoſe whoſe nervous ſyſtem is irritable in a high 
degree, are moſt liable to it. 

This diſeaſe is often occaſioned by night watching, 
eſpecially when joined with hard ſtudy : it may like. 
wile proceed from hard drinking, anger, or anxiety, 
It is often occationed by the ſtoppage of uſual evacu- 
ations; as the bleeding piles in men, the cuſtomary 
diſcharges of women, &c. Such as imprudently ex- 
poſe themſelves to the heat of the ſun, eſpecially by 
ſleeping without doors, in a hot ſeaſon, with their 
heads uncovered, are often ſuddenly ſeized with an 


| inflammation of the brain, ſo as to awake quite deli- 


rious. When repellents are 1mprudently ufed in an 
eryſipelas, an inflammation of the brain is ſometimes 
the conſequence. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
external injuries, as blows or bruiſes upon the head, 
&C. 

The ſymptoms which uſually precede a true inflam- 
mation of the brain are pain of the head, redneſs of 
the eves, a violent fluſhing of the Jace, difturded ſleep, 
or a total want of it, great dryneſs of the ſkin, coſtive— 
neſs, a retention of urine, a ſmall dropping of Dlood 
from the note, ſinging of the cars, and extreme ſenſi- 
bility of the nervous ſyſtem. 

When the inflammation is formed, the ſymptoms 
in general are ſimilar to thoſe of the inflammatory 
ferer. The pulſe indeed is often weak, irregular, and 
trembling; 
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irembling ; but ſometimes it is hard and contratted, 
When the brain itſelf is inflamed, the pulſe is always 
ſoft and low ; but when the inflammation only affects 
the integuments of the brain, viz, the dura and pia 
matter, it is hard. A remarkable quickneſs of hear- 
ing is a common ſymptom of this diſeaſe ; but that 
ſeldom continues long. Another uſual ſymptom is a 
great throbhing or pulſation in the arteries of the 
neck and temples. Though the tongue is often black 
and dry, yet the patient ſeldom complains of thirſt, 
and even refuſes drink. The mind chiefly runs upon 
ſuch objects as have before made a deep impreſſion 
on it; and ſometimes, from a ſullea ſilence, the pa- 
tient becomes all of a ſudden quite outrageous. 

A conſtant trembling and ſtarting of the tendons 
is an unfavourable ſymptom, as are alſo a ſuppreſſion 
of urine ; a total want of ſleep; a conſtant ſpitting ; 
a grinding of the teeth; which laſt may be conſidered 
as a kind of convulſion. When a phrenitis ſucceeds 
an inflammation of the lungs, of the inteſtines, or of 
the throat, &c. it is owing to a tranſlation of the 
diſeaſe from theſe parts to the brain, and generally 
proves fatal. This ſhews the neceſſity of proper eva- 
cuations, and the danger of repellents in all inflam- 
watory diſeaſes. 

The favourable ſymptoms are, a free perſpiration, 
a copious diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the 
bleeding piles, a plentiful diſcharge of urine, which 
lets fall a copious ſediment. Sometimes the diſeaſe is 
carried off by a lcoſeneſs, and in women by an ex- 
ceſſive flow of the menſes. 

As this diſeaſe often proves fatal in a few days, it 
requires the moſt ſpeedy applications. When it is 
prolonged, or improperly treated, it ſometimes ends 
1 — or a kind of ſtupidity which continues 
or lite, | 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended 
to, viz. to leſſen the quantity of blood in the brain, 
and to retard the circulation towards the head. 
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The patient ought to be kept very quiet. Com— 
pany, noiſe, and every thing that affects the ſenſes, 
or diſturbs the imagination, increaſes the diſcaſe. 
ven too much light is hurtful ; for which reaſon the 
z>atient's chamber ought to be a little darkened, and 

e fhould neither be kept too hot nor cold. It is not 
however neceſſary to exclude the company of an 
agreeable friend, as this has a tendency to ſoothe and 
quiet the mind. Neither ought the patient to be kept 
too much in the dark, leſt it ſhould occaſion a gloomy 


melancholy, which is too often the conſequence of. 


this diſeaſc. 

The patient muſt, as far as poſſible, be ſoothed 
and humoured in every thing. Contradiction will 
rufle his mind, and increaſe his malady. Even 
when he calls for things which are not to be ob— 
tained, or which might prove hurtful, he is not to he 
politively denied them, but rather put off with the 
promiſe of having them as ſoon as they can be ob— 
tained, or by ſome other excuſe. A little of any thing 
that the mind is ſet upon, though not quite prope 
will hurt the patient leſs than a poſitive refuſal. In 


a word, whatever he was fond of, or uſed to be de- 


lighted with, when in health, may here be tried; as 
plealing ſtories, ſoft muſic, or whatever has a ten- 
dency to ſoothe the paſſions and compoſe the mind. 
Boerhaaye propoſes ſeveral mechanical experiments 
for this purpoſe ; as the ſoft noiſe of water diſtilling 
by drops into a baſon, and the patient trying to 
reckon them, &c. Any uniform ſound, if low and 
continued, has a tendency to procure ſleep, and con- 
ſequently may be of ſervice. 

The aliment ought to be light, conſiſting chiefly of 
farinaceous ſubſtances ; as panado, and water-gruel, 
ſharpened with jelly of currants, or juice of lemons, 
ripe fruits roaſted or boiled, jellies, preſerves, &c. 
The drink ſmall, diluting, and cooling; as whey, 
barl-y-water, or decoctions of barley and tamarinds, 


which latter not only render the liquor more — 
U 
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but likewiſe more beneficial, as they are of an open- 
ing nature. 

In an inflammation of the brain, nothing more cer- 
tainly relieves the patient than a free diſcharge of 
blood from the noſe, When this comes of its own 
accord, it is by no means to be ſtopped, but rather 
promoted, by applying cloths dipped in warm water 
to the part. When bleeding at the noſe does not 
happen ſpontancouſly, it may be provoked by putting 
a ſtraw, or any other ſharp body up the noſtril. 

Bleeding in the temporal arterics greatly relieves 
the head ; but as this operation cannot always be 
performed, we would recommend in its ſtead bleed- 
ing in the jugular veins. When the patient's pulſe 
and ſpirits are ſo low, that he cannot bear bleed- 
ing with the lancet, leaches may be applied to the 
temples. Theſe not only draw off the blood more 
gradually, but by being applied nearer to the part 
affected, generally give more immediate relief. 

A diſcharge of blood from the hazmorrhoidal veins 
5 likewiſe of great ſervice, and ought by ail means 
to be promoted. If the patient has been ſubject to 
the bleeding piles, and that diſcharge has been ſtop- 
ped, every method muſt be tried to reſtore it; as the 
application of leeches to the parts, fitting over the 
ſeams of warm water, ſharp clyſters, or ſuppoſitories 
made of honey, aloes, and rock-falt. 

If the inflammation of the brain be occaſioned by 
the ſtoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, 
as the menſes, iſſues, ſetons, or ſuch like, all means 
muſt be uſed to reſtore them as ſoon as poſſible, or 
to ſubſtitute others in their ſtead. 

The patient's body muſt be kept open by ſtimu— 
lating clyſters or ſmart purges; and ſmall quantities 
or nitre ought frequently to be mixed with his drink. 
Iwo or three drams, or more, if the cate be dan- 
gerous, may be u:ed in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, 

The head ſhould be ſhaved and frequently rubbed 
With vinegar and roſe-water. Cloths dipped in this 
Ah 2 mixture 
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mixture may likewiſe be applied to the temples. The 
feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm wa— 
ter, and ſoft poultices of bread and milk may be kept 
conſtantly applied to them. 

If the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and does not yield 
to theſe medicines, it will be neceſſary to apply a 


| bliſtering-plaſter to the whole head. | 
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SHAFT. 


Of the Onli halmia, or Inflammation of the Eyes. 


HIS diſeaſe may be occaſioned by external in- 

juries; as blows, burns, bruiſes, and the like. 
It may likewiſe proceed from duſt, quicklime, or 
other ſubſtances, getting into the eyes. It is often 
cauſed by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations ; as 
the healing of old ſores, drying up of iſſues, the ſup- 
preſſing of gentle morning ſweats, or of the ſweating 
of the feet, &c. Long expoſure to the night air, ef. 
pecially in cold northerly winds, or whatever ſudden 
checks the perſpiration, eſpecially after the body has 
been much heated, is very apt to cauſe an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes. Viewing ſnow or other white bodies 
for a Jong time, or looking ſtedfaſtly at the fun, a 
clear fire, or any bright object, will likewiſe occa- 
lon this malady. A ſudden tranſition from dark- 
— to very bright light will often have the ſame 
effect. 

Nothing more certainly occaſions an inflammation 
of the eyes than night-watching, eſpecially reading 
er writing by candle-light. Drinking ſpirituous li- 
qQuors, and exceſs of venery, are hkewiſe very hurt- 
ful to the eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of 
ſereral Kinds of fuel, are alſo pernicious. Sometimes 
an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a venereal 
tnt, and often from a ſcrophulous or gouty habit. 
lt may likewiſe be occaſioned by hairs in the eye-lids 
turning inwards, and hurting the eyes. Sometimes 
the diſeaſe is epidemic, eſpecially after wet ſeaſons ; 
ind we have frequently known it prove infectious, par- 
icularly to thoſe who lived in the ſame houſe with 
ne patient. It may be occalioned by moiſt air, or 
wing in low damp houſes, eſpecially in perſons who 
Ke not accuſtomed to ſuch ſituations, In children it 
often 
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often proceeds from imprudently drying up of ſcab- 
bed heads, a running behind the ears, or any other | 
diſcharge of that kind. Inflammations of the eyes 
often ſucceed the ſmall-pox or meaſles, eſpecially in N 
children of a ſcrophulous habit. L 


An inflammation of the eyes is attended with acute 
ain, heat, redneſs, and ſwelling. The patient js P 
not able to bear the light, and ſometimes he feels a 
pricking pain, as if his eyes were pierced with a thorn, 
Sometimes he imagines his eyes are full of motes, o- 
8 3 — th 
thinks he ſees flies dancing before him. The eyes 


are filled with a ſcalding rheum, which ruthes forth in 10 
great quantities, whenever the patient attempts to 
look up. The pulſe is generally quick and hard, with KY 
ſome degree of fever, When the diſeaſe is violent, ., 
the neighbouring parts ſwell, and there 1s a throb- Y 
bing or pulſation in the temporal arteries &c. the 

A ſlight inflammation of the eyes, eſpecially from gel 
an external cauſe, is eaſily cured ; but when the diſ- * 
eafe is violent, and continues long, it often leaves t 
ſpecks upon the eyes, or dimneſs of ſight, and ſome- | 
times total blindneis. the 

If the patient be ſeized with a looſeneſs, it has a ff 
good effeft ; and when the inflammation paſſes from fp 
one eye to another, as it were by infection, it is no 
unfavourable ſymptom. But when the diſcaſe 1 iu 
accompanied with a violent pain of the head, and Wil une 
continues long, the patient is in danger of loſing his 0 
light. to b 

The diet, unleſs in ſcrophulous caſes, can hardy 
be too ſpare, eſpecially at the beginning. The pa- er ü. 
tient muſt abſtain from every thing of a heating a f u 
ture. His food thould conſiſt chiefly of mild vege ud! 
tables, weak broths, and gruels. is drink may be ache 


barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and ſuch lixe matic 
The putient's chamber muſt be darkened, or o grue! 
eyes ſhaded by a cover, ſo as to exclude the lige 
but not to preſs upon the eyes. He ſhould not loox ai... 
a candle, the fire, or any luminous object; and ough 
to avoid all ſmoke, as the fumes of tobacco, wr 
| ung 
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thing that may cauſe coughing, ſneezing, or vomiting, 
He thould be kept quiet, avoiding all violent efforts, 
either of body or mind, and encouraging fleep as 
much as poſſible. 

This is one of thoſe diſcaſes wherein great hurt is 
often done by external applications. Almoſt every 
perſon pretends to be poſſeſſed of a remedy for the 
cure of ſore eyes. Theſe remedies generally conſiſt 
of eye-waters and ointments, with other external ap- 
plications, which do miſchief twenty times for once 
they do good. People ought theretore to be very 
cautious how they uſe ſuch things, as even the preſ- 
ſure upon the eyes often increaſes the malady. 

Bleeding, in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is 
always neceſſary. This ſhould be performed as near 
the part affected as poſſible. An adult may loſe ten 
or twelve ounces of blood from the jugular vein, and 


the operation may be repeated according to the ur- 


rency of the ſymptoms. If it ſhould not be conve- 
nient to bleed in the neck, the ſame Oy may be 
lt from the arm, or any other part of the body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, or under 
the eves, with good effect. The wounds muſt be 
ſuſered to bleed for ſome hours, and if the bleeding 
lop ſoon, it my be promoted by the application 
df cloths dipt in warm water. In obſtinate caſes, 
t will be neceſſary to repeat this operation ſeveral 
umes. 

Opening and diluting medicines are by no means 
to be neglected. The patient may take a ſmall doſe 
ot Glauber's ſalts, and cream of tartar, every ſecond 
or third day, or a decoction of tamarinds with ſenna. 
|! theſe be not agreeable, gentle doſes of rhubarb 
and nitre, a little of the lenitive electuary, or any 
ther mild purgative, will anſwer the ſame end. The 
patient at the ſame time mult drink freely of water- 
fuel, tea, whey, or any other weak diluting liquor. 

© ought likewiſe to take, at bed-time, a large 
taught of very weak wine- Whey, in order to pro- 
note perſpiration. His feet and legs mult frequent- 
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ly be bathed in lukewarm water, and his head ſhaved 
twice or thrice a week, and afterwards waſhed in 
cold water. This has often a remarkably good effect. 

If the inflammation does not yield to theſe eva- 

cuations; bliſtering-plaſters muſt be applied to the 
temples, behind the ears, or upon the neck, and kept 
open for ſome time by the mild bliſtering-ointment. 
We have ſeldom known theſe, if long enough kept 
open, fail to remove moſt obſtinate inflammation of 
the eye; but for this purpoſe it is often neceſſary to 
continue the diſcharge for ſeveral weeks: 

When the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, we have 
ſeen very extraordinary effects from a ſeton in the 
neck, or between the ſhoulders, eſpecially the latter. 
It ſhould be put upwards and downwards, or in the 
direction of the ſpine, and in the middle between the 
ſhoulder blades. It may be dreſſed twice a-day with 
yellow baſilicon. I have known patients, who had 
been blind for a conſiderable time, recover ſight by 
means of a ſeton placed as above. When the ſeton 
is put acroſs the neck, it ſoon wears out, and 1s both 
more painful and troubleſome than between the 
ſhoulders ; belides, it leaves a diſagreeable mark, and 
docs not diſcharge ſo freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, 
a poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with ſweet oil 
or treſh butter, may be applied to them, at leaſt all 
night ; and they may be bathed with lukewarm milk 
and water in the morning. 

If the patient cannot ſleep, which is ſometimes the 
caſe, he may take twenty or thirty drops of lauda- 
num, or two ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup of poppies, over 
:.ight, more or leſs according to his age, or the 
violence of the ſymptoms. 

After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes 
ſtill remain weak and tender, they may be bathed 
every night and morning with cold water and a 
little brandy, fix parts of the former to one of the 
latter. A method ſhould be contrived by which the 
eye can be quite immerſed in the brandy and water, 

| where 
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where it ſhould be kept for ſome time. We have 
generally found this, or cold warter and vinegar as 
good a ſtrengthener of the eyes as any of the moſt 
celebrated collyriums. 

When an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from 
a ſcrophulous habit, it generally proves very obſti- 
nate. In this caſe the patient's diet muſt not be too 
low, and he may be allowed to drink ſmall negus, 
or now and then a glaſs of wine. The moſt proper 
medicine is the Peruvian bark, which may either be 
given in ſubſtance, or prepared in the following 
maner : | 

Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two 
drams of Winter's bark, and boil them in a quart of 
water to a pint; when it has boiled nearly long 
enough, add half an ounce of liquorice-root ſliced. 
Let the liquor be ſtrained. Two, three, or four 
table-ſpoonfuls, according to the age of the patient, 
may be taken three or four times a-day. It is impoſ- 
ſible to ſay how long this medicine ſhould be con- 
tinued, as the cure is ſooner performed in ſome than 
in others; -but in general it requires a conſiderable 
time to produce any laſting effects. 

Dr. Cheyne ſays, that Ethiop's mineral never 
fails in obſtinate inflammations of the eyes, even 
ſcrophulous ones, if given in a ſufficient doſe, and 
duly perfiſted in.” There 1s no doubt but this and 
other preparations of mercury may be of ſingular ſer- 
vice in ophthalmias of long continuance, but they 
ought always to be adminiſtered with the greatcit 
caution, or by perſons of {kill in phyſic. 

It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, 
to ſee if any hairs be turned inwards, or preſſing upon 
them. Theſe ought to be removed by plucking them 
out with a pair of ſmall pincers. 

Thoſe who are liable. to frequent returns of this 
diſeaſe, ought conſtantly to have an iſſue in one or 
both arms. Bleeding or purging in the ſpring and 
autumn will be very beneficial to ſuch perſons. They 
ought likewiſe to live with the greateſt regularity, 
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avoiding ſtrong liquor, and every thing of a heating 
quality. Above all, let them avoid the night air and 
late ſtudies. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Quinſey, or Inflammation of the Throat.. 


HIS diſeaſe is very common in Britain, and is 

frequently attended with great danger. It 

prevails in the winter and ſpring, and is molt fatal to 
young people of a tanguine temperament. 

In genera} it proceeds from the ſame cauſes as 
other inflammatory diſorders, viz. in obſtrutted perſ- 
piration, or whatever heats or inflames the blood. An 
infammation of the throat is often occafioned by 
omitting ſome part of the covering uſually worn about 
the neck, by drinking cold liquor when the body is, 
warm, by 1id;ng or u Lalking againſt a cold northerly 
wind, or any thing that greatly cools the throat, and 
Parts adjacent. It may likewiſe proceed "Pk the 
negicct of blceding, purging, or any cuſtomary eva- 
CUation, " OC 

Sinzing, ſpeaking loud and long, or whatever 
ſtrains the throat, may likewiſe cauſe an inflamma- 
tion of that organ. We have often known the quinſey 
prove fatal to Jovial companions, who, after fitting 
long in a warn: room, drinking hot liquors, and ſing⸗ 
ing with vehemence, were fo imprudent as to go 
abread in the cold night- air. Sitting with wet feet, 
or keeping on wet clothes, are very apt to occaſion 
this mulauy. It is likewiſe frequently occaſioned by 
continuing long in a moiſt place, fitting near an open 
window, flecping in anf bed, ſitting in a —— 

that 
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that has been newly plaſtered, &c. We know people 
who never fail to have a ſore throat if they fit even 
but a ſhort time in a room that has been lately 
waſhed. „„ 

Acrid or irritating food may likewiſe inflame the 
throat, and occaſion a quinſey. It may alſo proceed 
from bones, pins, or other tharp ſubſtances ſticking 
in the throat, or from the cauſtic fumes of metals or 
minerals, as arſenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the 
breath. This diſeaſe is ſometimes epidemic and in- 
fectjous. | 1 

The inflammation of the throat is evident from in- 
_— the parts appearing red and ſwelled ; be- 
ides, the patient complains of pain in ſwallowing. 
His pulſe is quick and hard, with other ſymptoms of 
a fever. If blood be let, it is generally covered with 
a tough coat of a whitiſh colour, and the patient ſpits 
a tough phlegm. As the ſwelling and inflammation 
increaſe, the breathing and ſwallowing become more 
difficult; the pain affects the ears; the eyes gene- 
rally appear red; and the face ſwells. The patient 
is often obliged to keep himſelf in an erect poſture, 
being in danger of ſuffocation; there is a conſtant 
nauſea, or inclination to vomit, and the drink, inſtead 
of paſſing into the ſtomach, is often returned by the 
noſe. The patient is ſometimes ſtarved at laſt, merely 
from an inability to ſwallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious with ttraitneſs of 
the breaſt, and anxiety, the danger is great. Though 
the pain in ſwallowing be very great, yet while the 
patient breathes eaſy, there is not ſo much danger. 
An external ſwelling is no unfavourable ſymptom : 
but if it ſuddenly Falls, and the diſeaſe alſects the 
breaſt, the danger is very great. When a quinſey is 
the conſequence of ſome other diſeaſe, which has 
already weakened the patient, his fituation is dan- 
gerous. A frothing at the mouth, with a ſwelled 
tongue, a pale, ghaſtly countenance, and coldneſs of 
the extremities, are fatal ſymptoms. 
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The regimen in this diſeaſe is in all reſpects the 
ſame as in the pleuriſy, or peripneumony. The food 
muſt be light, and in ſmall quantity, and the drink 
plentiful, weak, and diluting, mixed with acids. 

It is highly neceſſary that the patient be kept eaſy 
and quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great 
efforts of the body may prove fatal. He ſhould not 
even attempt to ſpeak but in a low voice. Such a 
degree of warmth as to promote a conſtant, gentle 
ſweat, is proper. When the patient is in bed, his 
head ought to be raiſed a little higher than uſual. 

It is peculiarly neceſſary that the neck be kept 
warm ; for which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel 
may be wrapt round it. That alone will often re- 
move a flight complaint of the throat, eſpecially if 
applied in due time. We cannot here omit obſerv- 
ing the propriety of a cuſtom which prevails among 
the peaſants in Scotland. When they feel any un- 
ealineſs of the throat, the wrap a ſtocking about it all 
night. So effectual is this remedy, that in many 
places it paſſes for a charm, and the ſtocking 1s ap- 
plied with particular ceremonies : the cuſtom, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly a good one, and ſhould never 
be neglected. When the throat has been thus wrap- 
ped up all night, it muſt not be expoſed to the cold 
air through the day, but a handkerchief or a piece 
of flannel kept about it till the inflammation be re- 
moved. | 

The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much 
in eſteem for complaints of the throat; and indeed it 
is of ſome uſe. It ſhould be almoſt conſtantly kept in 
the mouth, and ſwallowed down leiſurely. It may 
likcwiſe be mixed in the patient's drink, or taken 
any other wav. When it cannot be obtained, the 
jelly of red currants, or of mulberries may be uſed in 
its ſtead. | 

Gargles for the throat are very beneficial. They. 
may be made of ſage-tea, with a little vinegar and 
honey, or by adding to half a pint of the pe&oral de- 
coction two or three ſpoonfuls of honey, and the ſame 

quanty 
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uantity of currant jelly. This may be uſed three or 
= times a-day; and if the patient be troubled with 
tough viſcid phlegm, the gargle may be rendered 
more ſharp and cleanſing, by adding to it a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. Some recommend 
gargles made of a decottion of the leaves or bark of 
the black-currant buſh ; but where the jelly can be 
had, theſe are unneceſſary. 

There is no diſeaſe wherein the benefit of bathing 
the feet and legs in lukewarm water is more appa- 
rent : that practice ought therefore never to be neg- 
lected. If people were careful to keep warm, to wrap 
up their throats with flannel, to bathe their feet and 
legs in warm water, and to uſe a ſpare diet, with 
diluting liquors, at the beginning of this diſeaſe, it 
would teldom proceed to a great height, or he attend- 
ed with any danger; but when theſe precautions are 
neglected, and the diſeaſe becomes violent, more 
powerful medicines are neceſſary. 

An inflammation of the throat being a moſt acute 
and dangerous diſtemper, which ſometimes takes off 
the patient very ſuddenly, it will be proper, as ſoon 
as the ſymptoms appear, to bleed in the arm, or ra- 
ther in the jugular vein, and to repeat the operation 
if circumſtances require. 

The body ſhould likewiſe be kept gently open. 
This may either be done by giving the patient for his 
ordinary drink a decottion of figs and tamarinds, or 
{mall doſes of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended in 
the eryſipelas. Theſe may be increafed according to 
the age of the patient, and repeated till they have the 
delired effect. 

We have often known very good effects from a bit 
of ſal prune], or purified nitre, held in the mouth, 
and ſwallowed down as it melted. This promotes 
the diſcharge of faliva, by which means it anſwers 
the end of a gargle, while at the ſame time it abates 
the fever, by promoting the diſcharge of urine, &c. 

The throat ought likewiſe to be rubbed twice or 
thrice a-day with a little of the volatile liniment. 

| This 
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This ſeldom fails to produce ſome good effects. At 
the ſame time the neck ought to be carefully covered 
with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold from pene- 
trating the ſkin, as this application, renders it very 
tender. Many other external applications are re- 
commended in this diſeaſe; as a ſwallow's neſt, poul- 
tices made of the fungus called Jew's ears, album 
Græcum, &c. But as we dojnot look upon any of 
theſe to be preferable to a common poultice of bread 
and milk, we ſhall take no farther notice of them. 
Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a ſpecific 
in this diſeaſe. Half a dram of the gum in powder 
may be made into an electuary with the rob of elder- 
berries; or the jelly of currants for a doſe, and re- 
peated occaſionally. | 1 | 
Bliſtering upon the neck or behind the ears in 
violent inflammations of the throat is very beneficial ; 
and in bad caſes it will be neceſſary to lay a bliſter- 
ing-plaſter quite acroſs the throat, ſo as to reach from 
ear to ear. After the plaſters are taken off, the parts 
ought to be kept running by the application of iſſue 
ointment, till the inflammation is gone; otherwiſe, 
upon their drying up, the patient will be in danger of 
a relapſe. | | 
When the patient has been treated as above, a 
ſuppuration ſeldom happens. This however is ſome- 
times the caſe, in ſpite of all endeavours to prevent 
it. When the inflammation and ſwelling continue, 
and it is evident that a ſuppuration will enſue, it 
ought to be promoted by drawing the ſteam of warm 
water into the throat through a tunnel, or the like. 
Soft poultices ought likewiſe to be applied outward- 
ly, and the patient may keep a roaſted fig conſtantiy 
in his mouth. | 
It ſometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, 
that the ſwelling is ſo great, as entirely to prevent 
any thing from getting down into the ſtomach. In 
this caſe the patient muſt inevitably periſh, unleſs he 
can be ſupported in ſome other way. This can only 


be done by nouriſhing clyiters of broth, or gruel with 
milk; 
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milk, &c. Patients have often been ſupported by 
theſe for ſeveral days, till the tumour has broke ; and 
afterwards they have recovered. | 
Not only the ſwallowing, but the breathing, is 
often prevented by the tumour. In this caſe nothing 
can ſave the patient's life, but opening the treachea 
or wind-pipe. As that has been often done with ſuc- 
cels, no pa r{on, in ſuch deſperate circumſtances, ought 
not to he ſitate a moment about the operation; but 
as it can only be performed by a ſurgeon, it is not 
neceſſary here to give any directions about it. 
When a difficulty of ſwallowing is not attended 
with an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally 
owing to an obſtruction of the glands about the 
throat, and only requires that the part be kept warm, 
and the throat frequently gargled with ſomething 
that may gently ſtimulate the glands, as a decoction 
of figs with vinegar and honey; to which may be 
added a little muſtard, or a ſmall quantity of ſpirits. 
But this gargle 1s never to be uſed where there are. 
ſigns of an inflammation. This ſpecies of angina has 
various names among the common people, as the 
pap of the throat, the falling down of the almonds 
of the ears, &c. Accordingly, to remove it, they 
lift the patient up by the hair of the head, and thurit 
their fingers under his jaws, &c. all which practices 
are at beſt uſeleſs, and often hurtful. | 
Thoſe who are ſubject to inflammations of the 
throat, in order to avoid that diſeaſe, ought to live 
temperate. Such as do not chooſe to obſerve. this 
rule, muſt have frequent recourſe to purging and 
other evacuations, to diſcharge the ſuperfluous hu- 
mours. They ought likewife to beware of catching 
cold, and ſhould: abſtain from aliment and medicines 
of an aſtringent or ſtimulating nature. 
Violent exerciſe, by increaſing the motion and 
'orce of the blood, is apt to occaſion an inflammation 
ot the throat, eſpecially if cold liquor be drank imme- 
ately after it, or the body ſuffered ſuddenly to cool. 
thoſe who would avoid this diſeaſe ought —_— 
es | alter 
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after ſpeaking loud, linging, running, drinking warm 
liquor, or doing any thing that may ſtrain the throat, 
or increaſe the circulation of the blood towards it, to 
take care to cool gradually, and to wrap ſome addi- 
tional covering about their necks. 

We have often known perſons who had been ſubject 
to ſore throats, entirely freed from that complaint by 
only wearing a ribband, or a bit of flannel, conſtant- 
ly about their necks, or by wearing thicker ſhoes, a 
flannel waiſtcoat, or the like. Theſe may ſeem trifling, 
but they have great effect. There is danger indeed 
in leaving them off after perſons have been accuſtom- 
ed to them; but ſurely the inconveniency of uſing 
ſuch things for life, is not to be compared with the 
danger which may attend the neglect of them. 

Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of 
the throat continue ſwelled, and become hard and 
callous. This complaint is not eaſily removed, and 
is often rendered dangerous by the too frequent appli- 
cation of ſtrong ſtimulating and ſtyptic medicines. 
The beſt method is to keep it warm, and to gargle 
it twice a-day with a decoction of figs ſharpened a 
little with the clixir or ſpirit of vitriol. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Malignant Quinſey, or Putrid Ulcerous ſore Throat. 


IIS kind of quinſey is but little known in the 

northern parts of Britain, though, for ſome 
time paſt, it has been fatal in the more ſouthern 
counties. Children are more liable to it than adults, 
females than males, and the delicate than thoſe who 
are hardy and robuſt. It prevails chiefly in autumn, 
and is moſt frequent after a long courſe of damp or 
ſultry weather. 

This 1s evidently a contagious diſtemper, and is 
generally communicated by infection. Whole fa- 
miles, and even entire villages, often receive the in- 
fection from one perſon. This ought to put people 
upon their guard againſt going near ſuch patients as 
labour under the diforder; as by that means they en- 
danger not only their own lives, but likewiſe thoſe 
of their friends and connexions. Whatever tends to 
produce putrid or malignant fevers, may likewife oc- 
caſion the putrid ulcerous fore throat, as unwhole- 
ſome air, damaged proviſions, neglect of cleanlineſs, 
&C. 

It begins with alternate fits of ſhivering and heat. 
The pulſe is quick, but low and un<qual, and gene- 
rally continues ſo through the whole courſe of the 
diſeaſe. The patient complains greatly of weakneſs 
and oppreflion of the breatt ; his ſpirits are low, and 
he is apt to faint away when ſet upright; he is 
troubled with a nauſea, and often with a vomiting or 
purging. The two latter are moſt common in chil— 
dren. The eyes appear red and watery, and the face 
ſwells. The urine 1s at firſt pale and crude ; but, as 
the diſcaſe advances, it turns more of a veilowifl 
colour. The tongue is white, and generally moiſt, 
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which diſtinguiſhes this from an inflammatory diſeaſe, 


Upon looking into the throat, it appears ſwelled, and 
of a florid red colour. Pale or aſh-coloured ſpots how- 
ever are here and there interſperſed, and ſometimes 
one broad patch or fpot, of an irregular figure, and 
pale white colour, ſurrounded with florid red, only 
appears. Theſe whitiſh ſpots or ſloughs cover ſo 
many ulcers. 

An cflloreſcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, 


breaſt, and fingers, about the ſecond or third day, is 


common ſymptom of this diſeaſe. When it appears, 
the purging and vomiting generally ceaſe. 
There is often a ſlight degree cf delirium, and the 


tace frequently appears bloated, and the inſide of the 
noſtrils red and inflamed. The patient complains of 
a diſagrecable putrid ſmell, and his breath is very 
oflenſive. | 

The putrid, ulcerous ſore throat may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the inflammatory, by the vomiting and looſe- 
ils with which it is generally uſhered in; the foul 
ulcers in the throat covered with a white or livid coat; 
and by the exceſſive weakneſs of the patient; with 
other ſymptoms of a putrid fever. 

Untavourable ſymptoms are, an obſtinate purging, 
extreme weakneſs, dimneſs of the fight, a livid or 
black colour of the ſpots, and frequent ſhiverings, 
with a weak, fluttering pulſe. If the eruption upon 
the ſkin ſuddenly diſappears, or becomes of a livid 
colour, with a diſcharge of blood from the noſe or 
mouth, the danger 1s very great. 

If a gentle ſweat break out about the third or 
fourth day, and continue with a ſlow, firm, and equal 
pulſe; if the ſloughs caſt off in a kindly manner, and 
appear clean and florid at the bottom; and if the 
breathing is ſoft and free, with a lively colour of the 
eyes, there is reaſon to hope for a ſalutary criſis. 

Ihe patient muſt be kept quiet, and for the moſt 
part in bed, as he will be apt to faint when taken 
out of it. His food muſt be nouriſhing and reſtora- 
tive; as ſago-gruel with red wine, jellies, ſtrong 

broths, 
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broths, &c. . His drink ought to be generous, and 
of an antiſeptic quality; as red wine negus, white 
wine whey, and ſuch like. 

The medicine in this kind of quinſey is entirely 
different from that which is proper in the inflamma— 
tory. All evacuations, as bleeding, purging, &c. 
which weaken the patient, muſt be avoided. Cooling 
medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, are like iſe 
hurtful. Strengthening cordials alone can be uſed 
with ſafety ; and theſe ought never to be neglected. 

If at the beginning chere is a great nauſca, or in- 
clination to vomit, the patient muſt drink an infuſion 
of green tea, camomile flowers, or carduus benedic- 
tus, in order to cleanſe the ſtomach. It theſe are not 
ſuthicient, he may take a few grains of the powder of 
ipecacuanha, or any other gentle vomit. 

If the diſeaſe is mild, the throat may be gargled 
with an infuſion of ſage and roſe leaves, to a vill of 
which may be added a {pooatal or two of honey; and 
as much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid ; but 


D 
when the ſymptoms are urgent, the ſloughs large and 


9 
thick, and the breath very offenſive, the following 
gargle may be uſed: 

Jo fix or ſeven ounces of the pectoral decoction, 
when boiling, add half an ounce of contraverva root; 
let it boil for ſome time, and afterwards ſtrain the li 
quor; to which add two ounces of white-wine vine- 
gar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the 
tincture of myrrh. This ought not only to be uſed as 
a gargle, but a little of it mould frequently be injected 
with a ſy ringe to clean the throat, be fore the patient 

takes any meat or drink. This method is peculiariy 
neceſſary for children, who cannot uſe a gargle. 

It will be of great beneiit if the patient frequently 
receives into his mouth, through an inverted tunnel, 
the ſteams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honey. 

But when the putrid Amptoms run high, and th 
diſeaſe is attended with danger, the only 7 
that can be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. It 


May be taken in ſubſtance, it the patient's ſtomach 
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will bear it. If not, an ounce of bark groſsly pow- 
dered, with two drams of Virginian ſnake-root, may 
be boiled in a pint and a half of water to half a pint; 
to which a tea-ſpoonful of the elixir of vitriol may be 
added, and a tea-cupful of it taken every three 
or four hours. Bliſtering-plaſters are very beneficial 
in this diſeaſe, eſpecially when the paticat's pulſe and 
ſpirits are low. They may be applied to the throat, 
behind the ears, or upon the back part of the neck. 

Should the vomiting prove troubleſome, it will be 
proper to give the patient two table-ſpoonfuls of the 
ſaline julep every hour. Tea made of mint and a 
little cinnamon will be very proper for his ordinary 
drink, eſpecially if an equal quantity of red wine be 
mixed with it. 

In caſe of a violent looſeneſs, the ſize of a nut- 
meg of diaſcordium, or the japonic confection, may 
be taken two or three times a-day, or oftener if ne- 
ceſſary. | 

If a diſcharge of blood from. the noſe happens, tie 
ſteams of warm vinegar may be received up the noſ- 
trils frequently; and the drink muſt be ſharpened with 
ſpirits of vitriol, or tincture of roſes. | 

In caſe of a ſtrangury, the belly muſt be fomented 
with warm water, and emollient clyſters given three 
or four times a-day. | 

After the violence of the diſeaſe is over, the body 


| ſhould ſtill be kept open with mild purgatives ; as. 


manna, ſenna, rhubarb, or the like. 
If great weakneſs and dejettion of ſpirits, or night- 
ſweat, with other ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſhould 


enſue, we would adviſe the patient to continue the 


uſe of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of vitriol, 


and to take frequently a glaſs of generous wine. 
Theſe, together with a milk diet, and riding on horſe— 


back, are the moſt likely means for recovering his 


ſtrength. 
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CH AP. XVIII. 


Of Colds and Coughs. 


T has already been obſerved, that colds are the 
effect of an obſtructed perſpiration ; the common 
cauſes of which we have likewiſe endeavoured to 
point out, and ſhall not here repeat them. Neither 
hall we ſpend time in enumerating all the various 
ſymptoms of colds, as they are pretty generally 
known. It may not however be amiſs to obſerve, 
that almoſt every cold is a kind of fever, which only 
differs in degree from ſome of thoſe that have already 
been treated of. 

No age, ſex, or conſtitution, is exempted from this 
diſeaſe ; neither is it in the power of any medicine or 
regimen to prevent it. The inhabitants of every cli- 
mate are liable to catch cold, nor can even the great- 
eſt circumſpection defend them at all times from its 
attacks. Indeed, if the human body could be kept 
conſtantly in an uniform degree of warmth, ſuch a 
thing as catching cold would be impoſlible ; but as 
that cannot be effected by any means, the perſpira- 
tion muſt be liable to many changes. Such changes, 
however, when ſmall, do not affect the health; but, 
when great, they muſt prove hurtful. 

When oppreſſion of the breait, a ſtuffing of the 
noſe, unuſual wearineſs, pain of the head, &c. give 
ground to believe that the perſpiration is obſtructed, 
or, in other words, that the perſon has caught cold, 
he ought immediately to leſlen his diet, at leaſt the 
utual quantity of his ſolid food, and abſtain from all 
itrong liquors. Inſtead of fleth, fiſh, eggs, milk, and 
other nouriſhing diet, he may eat light bread-pudding, 
veal or chicken broth, panado, gruels, and ſuch like. 
[iis drink may be water-gruel ſweetened with a little 


honey ; 
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honey; an infuſion of balm, or linſeed ſharpened with 
the juice of orange or lemon; a decociion of barley 
and liquorice, with tamarinds, or any other cool, di- 
luting, acid liquor. | 

Above all, his ſupper ſhould be light; as ſmall 
oſſet, or water-gruel ſweetened with honey, and a 
little toaſted bread in it. If honey ſhould diſagtee 
with the ſtomach, the gruel may be ſweetened with 
treacle or coarſe ſugar, and ſharpened with jelly of 
currants. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to gene- 
rous liquors may take wine-whey inſtead of gruel, 
which may be ſweetened as above, 

The patient ought to lie longer than ufual a-bed, 
and to encourage a gentle ſweat, which 1s cafily 
brought on towards morning, by drinking tea, or 
any kind of warm diluting liquor. We have often 
known this practice carry off a cold in one day, 
which, in all probability, had it been neglected, 
would have coſt the patient his life, or have confined 
him for ſome months. Would people ſacrifice a little 
to eaſe and warmth, and practice a moderate degree 
of abſtinence when the firſt ſymptoms of a cold ap- 

ear, we have reaſon to believe that moſt of the bad 
effects which flow from an obſtructed perſpiration 
might be prevented. But, after the diſeaſe has ga- 
thered ſtrength by delay, all attempts to remove it 
often prove vain. A pleuriſy, a peripneumony, or a 
fatal conſumption of the lungs, are the common 
effects of colds which have either been totally neg- 
lected or treated improperly. 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk: 
but this, to ſav no worſe of it, is a very hazardous 
experiment. No doubt-it may ſometimes ſucceed, by 
ſuddenly reſtoring the perſpiration ; but when there 
is any degree of inflammation, which is frequently the 
caſe, ſtrong liquors, inſtead of removing the malady, 
will increaſe it. By this means a common cold may 
be converted into an inflammatory fever, 

When thoſe who labour for their daily bread have 


the misfortune to catch cold, they cannot afford , 
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loſe a day or two, in order to keep themſelves warm, 
and take a little medicine ; by which means the di- 
ſorder is often ſo aggravated as to confine them for a 
long time, or even to render them ever after unable 
to ſuſtain hard labour. But even ſuch of the labour- 
ing poor as can afford to take care of themſelves, are 
often too hardy to do it; they affect to deſpiſe colds, 
and as long as they can crawl about, ſcorn to be con- 
fined by what they call a common cold. Hence it is, 
that colds deſtroy ſuch numbers of mankind. Like 
an enemy deſpiſed, they gather ſtrength from delay, 
till at length they become invincible. We often ſee 
this verified in travellers, who, rather than loſe a day 
in the proſecution of their buſineſs, throw away their 
lives by purſuing their journey, even in the ſevereſt 
weather, with this diſcaſe upon them. 

It is certain, however, that colds may be too much 
indulged. When a perſon, for every flight cold, ſhuts 
himſelf up in a warm room, and drinks great quan- 
tities of warm liquor, it may occaſion ſuch a general 
relaxation of the ſolids as will not be caſily removed. 
It will therefore be proper, when the diſeaſe will per- 
mit, and the weather is mild, to join to the regimen 
mentioned above gently exerciſe ; as walking, ridin 
on horſeback, or in a carriage, &c. An obſtinate 
cold, which no medicine can remove, will yield to 
gentle exerciſe and a proper regimen of the diet. 

Bathing the fect and legs in warm water has a 
great tendency to reſtore the perſpiration. But care 
mult be taken that the water be not too warm, other- 
wiſe it will do hurt. It ſhould never be much warmer 
than the blood, and the patient ſhould go immedi- 
ately to bed after uſing it. Bathing the feet in warm 
water, lying in bed, and drinking warm water-gruel, 
or other weak liquors, will ſooner take off a ſpaſm, 
and reſtore the pertpiration, than all the hot ſudorihc 
medicines in the world. This is all that is neceſſary 
for removing a common cold; and if this courſe be 
taken at the beginning, it will ſeldom fail. 1 

ut 
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But when the ſymptoms do not yield to abſtinence; 


warmth, and diluting liquors, there is reaſon to fear 


the approach of ſome other diſeaſe, as an inflamma- 
tion of the breaſt, an ardent fever, or the like. I 
the pulſe therefore be hard and frequent, the ſkin hot 
and dry, and the patient complains of his breaſt, it 
will be neceſſary to bleed, and to give the cooling 
powders recommended in the ſcarlet fever, every 
three or four hours, till they give a ſtool. 

It will likewiſe be proper to put a bliſtering-plaſter 
on the back, to give two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſaline 
mixture every two hours, and in ſhort to treat the 
patient in all reſpects as for a flight fever. We have 
often ſeen this courſe, when obſerved at the begin- 
ning, remove the complaint in two or three days, 
when the patient had all the ſymptoms of an ap- 
proaching ardent fever, or an inflammation of the 
breaſt. | 

The chief ſecret of preventing colds lies in avoid- 
ing, as far as poſſible, all extremes cither of heat or 
cold, and in taking care, when the body 1s heated, 
to let it cool gradually. Theſe and other circumſtances 
relating to this important ſubje&t are ſo fully treated 
of under the article Obſtructed Perſpiration, that it 1s 
needleſs here to reſume the conſideration of them. 


OF A COMMON COUGH. 


A cough is generally the effect of a cold, which has 
cither been improperly treated, or entirely negletted. 
When it proves obſtinate, there is always reaſon to 
fear the conſequences, as this ſhews a weak ſtate 
of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a con- 
ſumption. 

It the cough be violent, and the patient young and 
ſtrong, with a hard quick pulſe, bleeding will be 
proper; but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding 
will rather prolong the diſeaſe. When the patient 
ſpits freely, bleeding is unneceſſary, and ſometimes 
hurtful, as it tends to lefſen that difcharge. wn 
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When the cough is not attended with any degree 
of fever, and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp 
pectoral medicines are to be adminiſtered ; as gum- 
ammoniac, ſquills, &c. Two table- ſpoonfuls of the 
ſolution of gum-ammoniac may be taken three or four 
times a-day, more or leſs, according to the age and 
conſtitution of the patient. Squills may be given 
various ways: two ounces of the vinegar, the oxymel, 
or the ſyrup, may be mixed with the ſame quantity 
of ſimple cinnamon-water, to which may be added an 
ounce of common water and an ouce of balſamic 
ſyrup. Two table-ſpoonfuls of this mixture may be 
taken three or four times a-day. . 

A ſyrup made of equal parts of lemon- juice, honey, 
and ſugar-candy, is likewiſe very proper in this kind 
of cough. A table-ſpoonful of it may be taken at 
pleaſure. 

But when the defluction is ſharp and thin, theſe 
medicincs rather do hurt. In this caſe gentle opiates, 
oils, and mucilages, are more proper. A cup of an 
infuſion of wild poppy leaves, and marſh-mallow 
roots, or the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken fre- 
quently ; or a tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir may 
be put into the patient's drink twice a-day. Fuller's 
Spaniſh infuſion is alſo a very proper medicine in this 
caſe, and may be taken in the quantity of a tea-cup- 
ful three or four times a-day. 

When a cough is occaſioned by acrid humours 
tickling the throat and fauces, the patient ſhould keep 
ſome ſoft pectoral lozenges, almoſt conſtantly in his 
mouth; as the Ponterfract liquorice cakes, barley- 
lugar, the common balſamic lozenges, Spanith juice, 
&c, Theſe blunt the acrimony of the humours, and 
by taking off their ſtimulating quality, help to appeaſe 
the cough. | | 

In obſtinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of hu- 
mours upon the lungs, it will often be neceſſary, be- 
les expeCtorating medicines, to have recourte to 
ues, ſetons, or ſome other drain. In this caſe we have 
viten obſerved the molt happy effects from a Bur- 

No. 9. LI gundy-pitch 
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gundy-pitch plaſter applied between the ſhoulders, fl 
we have ordered this ſimple remedy in the moſt obſti- 


nate coughs, in a great number of caſes, and in many in 
different conſtitutions, without ever knowing it fail 
to give relief, unleſs where there were evident ſigns f 
of an ulcer in the lungs. 's 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch * 
may be ſpread thin upon a piece of ſoft leather, about oft 


the ſize of the hand, and laid between the ſhoulder- op 
blades. It may be taken off and wiped every three in 


or four days, and ought to be renewed once a fort- af 
night or three weeks, This 1s indeed a cheap and ſtr: 
ſimple medicine, and conſequently apt to be deſpiſed; 
but we will venture to affirm, that the whole materia ma 
medica does not afford an application more efficacious 2 
in almoſt every kind of cough. It has not indeed or 

always an immediate effect; but, if kept on for bitt 
tome time, it will ſucceed where moſt other medicines 4 
1 of a 


The only inconveniency attending this plaſter 1: 8 
the itching which it occaſions; but ſurely this may pill 
be diſpenſed with, conſidering the advantage which Jife 
the patient may expect to reap from the applica WM of f. 
tion; beſides, when the itching becomes very un- requ 
eaſy, the plaſter may be taken off, and the part rub- ; 


bed with a dry cloth, or waſhed with a little warm in 9 
milk and water. Some caution indeed is neceſſary in nerv. 
diſcontinuing the uſe of ſuch a plaſter; this how- * 
ever may be ſafely done by making it ſmaller by de- mala 
grees, and at length quitting it altogether in a warm 4 
ſcaſon. wher 

But coughs proceed from many other cauſes be- body 


ſides defluxions upon the lungs. In theſe caſes the Ks 
cure is not to be attempted by pectoral medicines. hug 
Thus, in a cough proceeding from a foulneſs and de- ſack. 
bility of the ſtomach, ſyrups, oils, mucilages, and al cure 
kinds of balſamic medicines do hurt. The ſtomach wy C 
cough may be known from one that is owing to W. 


fault in the lungs by this, that in the latter the — often 
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coughs whenever he inſpires, or draws in his breath 
fully; but in the former that does not happen. 

The cure of this cough depends chiefly upon cleanſ- 
ing and ſtrengthening the ſtomach ; for which purpoſe 

entle vomits and bitter purgatives are moſt proper. 
Thus, after a vomit or two, the ſacred tincture, as it 
is called, may be taken for a conſiderable time in the 
doſe of one or two table-ſpoonfuls twice a-day, or as 
often as it 1s found neceſſary, to keep the body gently 
open. People may make this tincture themſelves, by 
infuſing an ounce of hiera picra, in an Engliſh pint 
of white. wine, letting it ſtand a few days, and then 
ſtraining it. 

In coughs which proceed from a debility of the ſto- 
mach, the Peruvian bark is likewiſe of conſiderable 
ſervice. It may either be chewed, taken in powder, 
or made into a tincture along with other ſtomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed hy change 
of air and proper exerciſe; to which may be added 
the uſe of gentle opiates. Inſtead of the ſaponaceous 
pill, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium 
diſguiſed, ten, fifteen, twentv, or twenty-five drops 
of liquid laudanum, more or leſs, as circumſtances 
require, may be taken at bed time, or when the cough 
is moſt troubleſome. Immerſing the feet and hands 
in warm water will often appeaſe the violence of a 
nervous cough. 

When a cough is only the ſymptom of ſome other 
malady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it without 
irſt curing the diſeaſe from which it proceeds Thus 
when a cough is occaſioned by teething, keeping the 
body open, ſcarifying the gums, or whatever facili- 
tates the cutting of the teeth, likewiſe appeaſes the 
cough, In like manner, when worms occaſion a cough, 
ſuch medicines as remove theſe vermin will generally 
cure the cough; as bitter purgatives, oily clyſters, 
and ſuch like. 

Women, during the laſt months of pregnancy, are 
oiten greatly afflicted with a cough, which is gene- 
Ll 2 rally 
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rally relived by bleeding, and keeping the body 


gently open. They ought to avoid all flatulent food, 
and to wear a looſe eaſy dreſs. 

A cough is not only a ſymptom, but is often like- 
wiſe the forerunner of diſeaſes. Thus, the gout is 
frequently uſhered in by a very troubleſome cough, 
which affects the patient for ſome days before the 
coming on of the fit. This cough 1s generally re- 
moved bya paroxyſm of the gout, which ſhould there- 
fore be promoted, by keeping the extremities warm, 
drinking warm liquors, and bathing the feet and legs 
frequently in lukewarm water, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Hooping-cough, or Chin-cough. 


HIS cough ſeldom affects adults, but proves 

often fatal to children. Such children as live 
upon thin watery diet, who breathe unwaole{ome air, 
and have too little exerciſe, are moſt liable to this 
diſeaſe, and generally ſuffer moſt from it. 

The chin-cough is ſo well known, even to nurſes, 
that a deſcription of it is unneceſſary. Whatever 
hurts the digeſtion, obſtructs the perſpiration, or re- 
laxes the ſolids, diſpoſes to this diſeaſe ; conſequently 
its cure muſt depend upon cleanſing and ftrengthen- 
ing the ſtomach, bracing the ſolids, and at the ſame 
time promoting perſpiration, and the different ſecre- 
tions. 

The diet muſt be light, and of eaſy digeſtion; for 
children, good bread made into pap or pudding, 
chicken broth, with other light ſpoon meats, are 
proper; but thoſe who are further advanced may 
be allowed ſago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, 
a little boiled chicken, or other white meats. The 
drink may be hyſſop, or penny-royal tea, ſweetened 
with honey or ſugar-candy, ſmall wine-whey; or if 
the patient be weak, he may ſometimes be allowed 
a little negus. 

One of the moſt effectual remedies in the chin- 
cough is change of air, This often removes the 
malady, even when the change ſeems to be from a 
purer to a leſs wholeſome air. This may in ſome 
meaſure depend on the patient's being removed 
trom the place where the infection prevails. Moſt 
of the diſeaſes of children are infectious; nor is 
it at all uncommon to find the chin-cough prevailing 
in one town or village, when another, at a very 
imall diſtance, is quite free from it, But whatever 

| be 
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be the cauſe, we are ſure of the fatt. No time 
ought therefore ta be loft in removing the patient 
at ſome diſtance from the place where he caught 
the diſeaſe, and if ' poſſible, into a more pure and 
warm air. | 

When the difeaſe proves violent, and the patient is 
in danger of being ſuffocated by the cough, he ought 
to be bled, eſpecially if there be a fever with a hard 
full pulſe. But as the chief intention of bleeding is 
to prevent an inflammation of the lungs, and to ren 
der it more ſafe to give vomits, it will ſeldom be ne- 
ceſſary to repeat the operation; yet if there are ſymp- 
toms of an inflammation of the lungs, a ſecond or 
even a third bleeding may be requiſite. 

It is generally reckoned a favourable ſymptom 
when a ft of coughing makes the patient vomit. 
This cleanſes the ſtomach, and greatly relieves the 
cough. It will therefore he proper to promote 
this diſcharge, either by ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha. 
or the vomiting julep, recommended in the Appen- 
dix. | 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a 
vomit. We have often ſeen them happily deceived, 
by intufing a ſcruple or half a drachm of the powder 
of ipecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half an Engliſh 
pint of boiling water. If this be diſguiſed with a few 
drops of milk and a little ſugar, they will imagine it 
tea, and drink it very greedily. A ſmall tea-cuptul 
of this may be given every quarter of an hour, or 
rather every ten minutes, till it operates. When the 
child begins to puke, there will be no occaſion for 
drinking any more, as the water already on the 
ſtomach will be ſufficient. 

Vomits not only cleanſe the ſtomach, which in this 
diſeaſe is generally loaded with viſcid phlegm, but 
they likewiſe promote the perſpiration and other ſe- 
cretions, and ought therefore to be repeated accord- 
ing to the obſtinacy of the diſeaſe. They ſhould not 
however be ſtrong; gentle vomits frequently repeated 
are both Jeſs dangerous, and more beneficial than 
ſtrong ones. The 
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The body ought to be kept gently open. The beſt 


medicines for this purpoſe are rhubarb and its pre- 
parations, as the ſyrup, tincture, &c. Of theſe a tea- 
ſpoonful or two may be given to an infant twice or 
thrice a-day, as there is occaſion. To ſuch as are 
farther advanced, the doſe muſt be proportionally in- 
creaſed, and repeated till it has the deſired effect. 
Thoſe who cannot be brought to take the bitter tinc- 
ture, may have an infuſion of ſenna and prunes, 
ſweetened with manna, coarſe ſugar, or honey; or a 
few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-ſpoonful or 
two of ſyrup, or currant jelly, fo as to diſguiſe the 
taſte. Moſt children are fond of ſyrups and jellies, 
and ſeldom refuſe even a diſagreeable medicine when 
mixed with them. | 

Many people believe that oily, pectoral, and balſa- 

mic medicines poſſeſs wonderful virtues for the cure 
of the chin-cough, and accordingly exhibit them plen- 
tifully to patients of every age and conſtitution, with- 
out conſidering that every thing of this nature muſt 
load the ſtomach, hurt the digeſtion, and of courſe 
aggravate the diſorder. 
The millepedes, or wood-lice, are greatly recom- 
mended for the cure of a chin-cough. Thoſe who 
chooſe to make uſe of theſe infects, may infuſe two 
ounces of them bruiſed in a pint of ſmall white wine 
for one night. Afterwards the liquor may be ſtrained 
through a cloth, and a table-ſpoontul of it given to 
the patient three or four times a-day. | 

Opiates are ſometimes neceſlary to allay the vio- 
lence of the cough. For this purpoſe a little of the 
ſyrup of poppies, or five, ſix, or ſeven drops of Jau- 
danum, according to the age of the patient, may be 
taken in a cup of hyſſop or penny-royal tea, and re- 
peated occaſionally, 

The garlic ointment is a well known remedy in 
North Britain for the chin-cough. It is made by 
beating in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity 
of hogs lard. With this the ſoles of the feet may 
be rubbed twice or thrice a-day ; but the beſt * 
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thod is to ſpread it upon a rag, and apply it in the 
form of plaſter. It ſhould = renewed cvery night 
and morning at leaſt, as the garlic foon loſes its 
virtue. This is an exceeding good medicine both 
in the chin-cough, and in moit other coughs of an 
obſtinate nature. It ought not however to be uſed 
when the patient is very hot or teveriſh, leſt it ſhould 
increaſe theſe ſymptoms. 

Ihe feet ſhould be bathed once every two or three 
days in lukewarm water; and a Burgundy-pitch 
plaſter kept conſtantly between the thoulders. But 
when the diſcaſe proves very violent, it will be neceſ- 
fary, inſtead of it, to apply a bliſtcring-plaſter, and to 
keep the part open for tome time with ifſue-ointment. 

V hen the diſeaſe is prolonged, and the patient is 
free irom a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters 
are the moſt proper medicines. The bark may either 
be taken in ſubliance, or in a decoction or infuſion, 
as is molt agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty grains, according to the age of the patient, 
may be given three or four times a-day. For an 
adult, balf a drachm or two ſcruples will be proper, 
Some give the extract of the bark with cantharides ; 
but to manage this requires a conſiderable attention. 
It is more ſate to give a few grains of caſter along 
with the bark. A child of fix or ſeven years of age 
may take ſe ven or eight grains of caſtor, with fifteen 
grains of powdered bark, for a doſe. This may be 
made into a mixture with two or three ounces of 
any imple diſtilled water, and a little ſyrup, and 
taken three or four times a-day. | 
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CHAP EL 


Inflammation of the Stomach, and other Viſcera. 


LL inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, 

and require the moſt ſpeedy aſſiſtance; as they 

frequently-end in a ſuppuration, and ſometimes in a 
mortification, which 1s certain death. 

An inflammation of the ſtomach may proceed from 
any of the cauſes which produce an inflammatory 
fever; as cold liquor drank while the body is warm, 
obſtructed perſpiration, or the ſudden ſtriking in of 
any eruption. It may likewiſe proceed from the 
acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and ſtimulating 
ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach ; as ſtrong vomits 
or purges, corroſive poiſons, and ſuch like. When 
the gout has been repelled from the extremities, 
either by eold or improper applications, it often occa- 
ſions an inflammation of the ſtomach, Hard or indi- 
geſtible ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, as bones, 
the ſtones of fruits, &c. may likewiſe have that effect. 

It is attended with a fixed pain and burning heat 
in the ſtomach; great reſtleſſneſs and anxiety ; a ſmall, 
quick, and hard pulſe ; vomiting, or, at leaft, a nau- 
ſea and ſickneſs; exceſſive thirſt; coldncſs of the 
extremities; difficulty of breathing; cold clammy 
ſweats; and ſometime convulſions and fainting fits. 
The ſtomach is ſwelled, and often feels hard to the 
touch. One of the moſt certain ſigns of this diſeaſe 
is the ſenſe of pain, which the patient feels upon 
taking any kind of food or drink, eſpecially it it be 
either too hot or. too cold. 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or 
drinks, is extremely reſtleſs, has a hiccup, with an 
intermitting pulſe, and frequent fainting tits, the 
danger is very great. 
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All acrimonious, heating, and irritating food and 
drink are carefully to be avoided. The weakneſs of 
the patient may deceive the by-ſtanders, and induce 
them to give him wines, ſpirits, or other cordials ; 
but theſe never fail to increaſe the diſeaſe, and often 
occaſion ſudden death. The inclination to vomit may 
likewiſe impoſe on the attendants, and make them 
think a vomit neceſſary ; but that too is almoſt certain 
death, 

The food muſt he light, thin, cool, and eaſy of di- 
geſtion. It muſt be given in ſmall quantities, and 
ſhould neither be quite cold nor too hot. Thin gruel 
made of barley or oatmeal, light toaſted bread diſ- 
ſolved in boiling water, or very weak chicken broth, 
are the moſt proper. The drink ſhould be clear whey, 
barley-water, water in which toaſted bread has been 
boiled, or decoctions of emollient vegetables, as li- 
1 and marſh-mallow roots, ſarſaparilla, or the 
ke. 

Bleeding in this diſeaſe is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
ts almoſt the only thing that can be depended on. 
When the diſeaſe proves obſtinate; it will often be 
proper to repeat this operation ſeveral times, nor 
muſt the low ſtate of the pulſe deter us from doing ſo. 
The pulſe indeed generally riſes upon bleeding, and 
as long as that is the caſe, the operation is ſafe. 

Frequent fomentations with lukewarm water, or 
a decoction of emollient vegetables, are likewiſe be- 
neficial. Flannel cloths dipped in theſe muſt be ap- 
phed to the region of the ſtomach, and removed as 
they grow cool. They muſt neither be applied toc 
warm, nor be ſuffered to continue till they become 
quite cold, as either of theſe extremes would aggra- 
vate the diſeaſe. 

The feet and legs ought likewiſe to be frequently 
bathed in lukewarm water, and warm bricks or poul- 
tices may be applied to the ſoles of the feet. The 
warm bath, if it can be conveniently uſed, will be of 
great ſervice, 

In 
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In this, and all other inflammations of the bowels, 
an epiſpaſtic, or bliſtering-plaſter, applied over the 
art affected, is one of the beſt remedies we know. 
e have often uſed it, and do not recollect one in- 
ſtance wherein it did not give relief to the patient. 
The only internal medicines which we ſhall ven- 
ture to recommend in this diſeaſe, are mild clyſters. 
Theſe may be made of warm water, or thin water- 
gruel; and if the patient is coſtive, a little ſweet oil, 
honey, or manna, may be added. Clyſters anſwer 
the purpoſe of an internal fomentation, while they 
keep the body open, and at the ſame time nourith 
the patient, who 1s often in this diſeaſe unable to re- 
tain any food upon his ſtomach. For theſe reaſons 
they muſt not be neglected, as the patient's life may 
depend on them. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES, 


Ta1s is one of the moſt painful and dangerous diſ- 
eaſes that mankind is liable to. It generally proceeds 
from the ſame cauſes as the inflammation of the ſto- 
mach ; to which may be added coſtiveneſs, worms, 
eating unripe fruits, or great quantities of nuts, drink- 
ing hard windy malt liquors, as ſtale bottled beer or 
ale, ſour wine, cyder, &c. It may likewiſe be oc- 
caſioned by a rupture, by ſcirrhous tumours of the 
inteſtines, or by their oppoſite tides growing together, 

The inflammation of the inteſtines is denominated 
Iliac paſſion, Enteritis, Ic. according to the name of 
the parts affected. The treatment however is nearly 
the ſame whatever part of the inteſtinal canal be the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe ; we Mall therefore omit theſe diſ- 
tinctions, leſt they ſhould perplex the reader. 

The ſymptoms here are' nearly the ſame as in the 


foregoing diſeaſe; only the pain, if poſſible, is mere 


acute, and is ſituated lower, The vomiting is like- 
wiſe more violent, and ſometimes even the excre- 
ments, together with the clyſters, are diſcharged by 
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the mouth. The patient is continually belching up 
wind, and has often an obſtruction of his urine. 
While the pain ſhifts and the vomiting only returns 
at certain intervals, and while the clyſters paſs down- 
wards, there is ground for hope; but when the 
clyſters and faeces are vomited, and the patient is ex- 
ceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulſe, a pale 
countenance, and a diſagrecable or ſtinking breath, 
there is great reaſon to fear that the conſequences 
will prove fatal. Clammy ſweats, black fœtid ſtools, 
with a ſmall intermitting pulſe, and a total ceſſation 
| of pain, are ſigns of a mortification already begun, 
| and ot approaching death. 1 | 
| The regimen in this diſeaſe is in general the ſame 
| as in an inflammation of the ſtomach. The patient 
4 


muſt be kept quiet, avoiding cold, and all violent 
daſſions of the mind. His food ought to be very light 
and given in ſmall quantities; his drink weak and 
diluting ; as clear whey, barley-water, and ſuch like. 
| Bleeding in this, as well as in the inflammation of 
the ſtomach, is of the greateſt importance. It ſhould 
| be performed as ſoon as the ſymptoms appear, and 
| mult be repeated according to the ſtrength of the pa- 
| tient, and the violence of the diſeaſe. 
| A bliſtering-plaſter is here likewiſe to be applied 
|| immcdiately over the part where the moſt violent pain 
| is. This not only relieves the pain of the bowels, 
| but even clyſters and purgative medicines, which be- 
force had no effect, will operate when the bliſter be- 
gins to riſe. 
| Fomentations and laxative clyſters are by no means 
to be omitted. The patient's feet and legs ſhould 
: frequently be bathed in warm water; and cloths 
| dipped im it applied to his belly. Bladders filled with 
warm water may likewiſe be applied to the region of 


warm water, to the ſoles of the feet. The clyſters 
may be made of bariey-water or thin gruel with ſalt, 
wid Joftencd with ſweet oil or freſh butter. Theſe 
may 


| the navel, and warm bricks or bottles $lled with. 
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ay be adminiſtered every two or three hours, or 
tener, if the patient continues coſtive. 
If the diſeaſe does not yield to clyſters and fomen- 
ations, recourſe muſt be had to pretty ſtrong purga- 
wes; but as theſe, by irritating the bowels, often 
icreaſe their contraction, and by that means fruſtrate 
cir own intention, it will be neceflary to join them 
ich opiates, which by allaying the pain, and relaxing 
e ſpaſmodic contractions of the guts, greatly aſſiſt 
e operation of purgatives in this caſe. 
What anſwers the purpoſe of opening the body 
ry well, is a ſolution of the bitter purging ſalts. 
wo ounces of theſe may be diſſolved in a pint of 
arm water, or thin gruel, and a tea-cupful of it 
ken every halt hour till it operates. . At the fame 
ic fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of lauda- 
m may be given in a glaſs of peppermint or ſimple 
namon-water, to appeaſe the irritation, and pre- 
nt the vomiting, &c. f 
Acids have often a very happy effect in ſtaying the 
miting, and appeaſing the other violent ſymptoms 
this diſeaſe. It will therefore be of uſe to ſharpen 
patient's drink with cream of tartar, juice of le- 
u; or, When theſe cannot be obtained, with vi- 
par, | 
ut it often happens that no liquid whatever will 
on the ſtomach, In this caſe the patient muſt 
e purging pills. We have generally found the 
owing anſwer very well: Take jalap in powder, 
vitriolated tartar, of each half a dram, opium 
grain, Caſtile ſoap as much as will make the maſs 
br pills. Theſe muſt be taken at one doſe, and 
ey do not operate in a few hours, the doſe may 
repeated, 
a ſtool cannot be procured by any of the above 
us, it will be neceſſary to immerſe the patient in 
water up to the breaſt. We have often ſeen this 
ed when other means had been tried in vain. 
patient muſt continue in the water as long as he 
ahl bear it without fainting, and if one immer- 
lion 
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ſion has not the deſired effect, it may be repeated: 
ſoon as the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits are recruited 
It is more ſafe for him to go frequently into the bath 


than to continue too long at a time ; and it is ofte 1 
neceſſary to repeat it ſeveral times before it has th edi 
deſired eſfect. ure 

It has ſometimes happened, after all other me Heut. 
of procuring a ſtool had been tried to no purpoſe, the 
this was brought about by immerſing the patient Cc 
lower extremities in- cold water, or making him wal auſe 
upon a wet pavement, and daſhing his legs fee 
thighs with the cold water. This method, wheſſP*t? 
others fail, at leaſt merits a trial. It is indeed atteng$*<! 
ed with ſome danger; but a doubtful remedy is be elief 
ter than none. Th 

In deſperate caſes it is common to give quickſih q 2 
This may be given to the quantity of ſeveral ounce geſt 
or even a pound, but ſhould not exceed that. Whi uch! 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect 2 mortification of the gu ed pe 
this medicine ought not to be tried. In that caſe hoſe 
cannot cure the patient, and will only haſten | "1s ki 
death. But when the obſtruction is occaſioned The 
any cauſe that can be removed by force, quickhi teſtir 


is not only a proper medicine, but the beſt that ie affe 
be adminiſtered, as it is the fitteſt body we know s, a1 


making its way through the inteſtinal canal. ther l 
If the diſeaſe proceeds from a rupture, the pati ne 
muſt be laid with his head very low, and the inteſti or 
returned by gentle preſſure with the hand. Ifen. 
with fomentations and clyſters, ſhould not ſucce Whe 
recourſe muſt be had to a ſurgical operation, en fi 
may give the patient relief. i the f 
Such as would avoid this excruciating and da randy, 
rous diſeaſe, mult take care never to be too IMF**Viſe 
without a ſtool. Some who have died of it have M'*PP1y 
ſeveral pounds of hard dry faces taken out of Hppli 
guts. They ſhould likewiſe beware of eating too! This 3 
CS, or: 


iy of ſour or unripe fruits, or drinking ſtale wind 
quors, &c. We have known it brought on by | 
too much on baked fruits, which are ſeldom g. 
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likewiſe proceeds frequently from cold caught by | | 
et clothes, &c. but eſpecially from wet feet. | | 
| 


OF THE COLIC. 


«9 


Tux colic has a great reſemblance to the two pre- 
eding diſeaſes, both in its ſymptoms and method of 
ure. It is poop "xc attended with coſtiveneſs and i 
cute pain of the bowels ; and requires diluting diet, | 
racuations, fomentations, &c. N 
Colics are variouſly denominated according to their my 
auſes, as the flatulent, the bilious, the hyſteric, the 1 
ervous, &c. As each of theſe requires a particular | 
ethod of treatment, we ſhall point out their moſt 
encral ſymptoms, and the means to be uſed for their 
elief. 

The flatulent or wind- colie, is generally occaſioned 
an indiſcreet uſe of unripe fruits, meats of hard 
geſtion, windy vegetables, fermenting liquors, and 
uch like. It may hkewiſe proceed from an obſtruc- 
ed perſpiration, or catching cold. Delicate people, 
hoſe digeſtive powers are weak, are moſt liable to 
his kind of colic. 

The flatulent colic may either affect the ſtomach or 
teſtines. It is attended with a painful ſtretching of 
ic affected part. The patient feels a rumbling in his 
uts, and is generally relieved by a diſcharge of wind, 
ther upwards or downwards. The pain is ſeldom 
onfined to any particular part, as the vapour wanders 
om one diviſion of the bowels to another till it finds 
vent. 

When the diſeaſe proceeds from windy liquor, 
een fruit, ſour herbs, or the like, the beſt medicine 
the firſt appearance of the ſymptoms is a dram of 
randy, gin, or any good ſpirits. The patient thould 
«wife fit with his feet upon a warm hearth-ftone, : 
'apply warm bricks to them; and warm cloths may 
applied to his ſtomach and bowels. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent ſpirits, ſpice- 
5, or any thing of a hot nature, may be ventured 
upon 
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upon. Nor indeed are they to be uſed here unleſs y 
the very beginning, before any ſymptoms of inflan, 
mation appear. We have reaſon to believe, that: 


colic occaſioned by wind or flatulent food might al. = 
ways be cured by ſpirits and warm liquors, if the 
were taken immediately upon perceiving the firſt un 1 
eaſineſs; but when the pain has continued for a con- h 
ſiderable time, and there is reaſon to fear an inflan 3 
mation of the bowels is already begun, all hot thing 2 
are to be avoided as poiſon, and the patient is to þ - 
treated in the ſame manner as for the inflammation 0 is 
the inteſtines. | E 

Scveral kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &c. oc N 
ſion colics in ſome particular conſtitutions. We haz = 
generally found the beſt method of cure for theſe v ver 


to drink plentifully of ſmall diluting liquors, as water in 
gruel, {mall poſſet, water with toaſted bread ſoaket : 
in it, &c. Call 

Colics which proceed from exceſs and indigeſtio 
generally cure themſelves by occaſioning vomitin 
or purging. Theſe diſcharges are by no means oft 
be ſtopped, but promoted by drinking plentifully 
warm water, or weak poſſet. When their violenq cos 
is over, the patient may take a doſe of rhubarb, othe 
any other gentle purge, to carry of the dregs of | B 
debauch. nec 

Colics which are occaſioned by wet feet, or cat war 
ing cold, may generally be removed at the beginnin tien 
by bathing the feet and legs in warm water, a wat. 


drinking ſuch warm diluting liquors as will promo Ii 
the perſpiration, as weak wine-whey, or water-gruq 6.1 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirits in it. may 


Thoſe flatulent colics, which prevail ſo. mut 


among country people, might generally be pl not 
vented were they careful to change their cloth a fe- 
when they get wet. They ought likewiſe to tak repe 
dram, or to drink ſome warm liquor after eating WM 4 fn 
kind of green traſh, We do not mean to recomme form 
the practice of dram-drinking, but in this cafe aro mac] 
ſpirits prove a real medicine, and indeed the belt UF trea, 
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can be adminiſtered. A glaſs of good peppermint- 
water will have nearly the ſame effect as a — of 
brandy, and in ſome caſes is rather to be preferred. 

The bilious colic is attended with very acute pains 
about the region of the navel. The patient com- 
plains of a great thirſt, and is generally coſtive. He 
vomits a hot, bitter, yellow. coloured bile, which 
being diſcharged, ſeems to afford ſome relief, but is 
quickly followed by the ſame violent pain as before. 
As the diſtemper advances, the propenſity to vomit 
ſometimes increaſes ſo as to become almoſt continual, 
and the proper motion of the inteſtines is ſo far per- 
verted, that there are all the ſymptoms of an impend- 
ing iliac paſſion. 

If the patient be young and ſtrong, and the pulſe 
full and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after 
which clyſters may be adminiſtered. Clear whey or 
gruel, ſharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream 
of tartar, muſt be drank freely. Small chicken-broth, 
with a little manna diflolved in it, or a flight de- 
coction of tamarinds, are likewiſe very proper, or any 
other thin, acid, opening liquor. 

Beſides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be 
neceſſary to foment the belly with cloths dipped in 
warm water, and if this ſhould not ſucceed, the pa- 
tient muſt be immerſed up to the breaſt in warm 
water. . 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very dif- 
icult to reſtrain, When this happens, the patient 
may drink a decottion of toaſted bread, or an infu- 
lion of garden-mint in boiling water. Should theſe 
not have the deſired effect, the ſaline draught, with 
a few drops of laudanum in it, may be given, and 
repeated according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 
A ſmall quantity of Venice treacle may be ſpread in 
form of a cataplaſm, and applied to the pit of the ſto- 
mach. Clyſters, with a proper quantity of Venice 
treacle or liquid laudanum in them, may likewiſe be 
frequently adminiſtered. 
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The hyſteric colic bears a great reſemblance to the 
bilious. It is attended with acute pains about the 
region of the ſtomach, vomiting, &c. What the pa- 
tient vomits in this caſe is commonly of a greeniſh 
colour. There is a great ſinking of the ſpirits, with 
dejection of mind and difficulty of breathing, which 
are the characteriſtic ſymptoms of this diſorder. 
Sometimes it 18 accompanied with the jaundice, but 
this generally goes off of its own accord in a few 
days. 

In this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, purging, 
vomiting, &c. do hurt. Every thing that weakens 
the patient, or ſinks the ſpirits, is to be avoided. If 
however the vomiting ſhould prove violent, lukewarm 
water, or ſmall poſſet, may be drank to cleanſe the 
ſtomach. Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five drops of liquid laudanum in a 
glaſs of cinnamon-water. This may be repeated 
every ten or twelve hours till the ſymptoms abate. 

The patient may likewiſe take — or five of the 
fœtid pills every fix hours, and drink a cup of pen- 
nyroyal tea after them. If aſafœtida ſhould prove 
diſagreeable, which is ſometimes the caſe, a tea- 
ſpoonful of the tinEture of caſtor in a cup of penny- 
royal tea, or thirty or forty drops of the balſam of Pe- 
ru dropped upon a bit of loaf-ſugar, may be taken in 
its ſtead. The anti-hyſteric plaſter may alſo be uſed, 
which has often a good effect, 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, ſmelters 
of lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, 
&c. It is very common in the cyder counties of Eng- 
la id, and is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the leaden 
veſſels uſed in preparing that liquor. It is likewiſe 
a frequent diſeaſe in the Weſt Indies, where it is 
termed the dry belly-ache. 

No diſeaſe of the bowels is attended with more ex- 
cruciating pain than this. Nor is it ſoon at an end. 


We have known it continue eight or ten days with very 
little inte1miflion, the body all the while continuing 
bound in ſpite of medicine, yet at length yield, 2 
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the patient recover. It generally however leaves the 
patient weak, and often ends in a palſy. 

The general treatment of this diſeaſe is ſo nearly 
the ſame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflamma- 
tion of the guts, that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. The 
body is to be opened by mild purgatives given in 
ſmall doſes, and frequently repeated, and their ope- 
ration muſt be aſſiſted by ſoft oily clyſters, fomenta- 
tions, &c. The eaſtor oil is reckoned peculiarly pro- 
per in this diſeaſe. It may both be mixed with the 
clyſters and given by the mouth. 

The Barbadoes tar is ſaid to be an efficacious me- 
dicine in this complaint. It may be taken to the 
quantity of two drams three times a-day, or oftener 
if the ſtomach will bear it. This tar mixed, with an 
equal quantity of ſtrong rum, is likewiſe proper for 
rubbing the ſpine, in caſe any tingling, or other 
ſymptoms of the palſy, are felt. When the tar can- 
not be obtained, the back may be rubbed with ſtrong 
ſpirits, or a little oil of nutmegs, or of roſemary. 

If the patient remains weak and languid after this 
diſeaſe, he mult take exerciſe on horſeback, and uſe 
an infuſion of the Peruvian bark in wine. When the 
diſeaſe ends in a palſy, the Bath waters are found to 
be extremely proper. 

To avoid this kind of colic, people muſt ſhun all 
ſour fruits, acids, and auſtere liquors, &c. Thoſe 
who work in lead ought never to go to their buſineſs 
faſting, and their food ſhould be oily or fat. They 
make a glaſs of ſallad oil, with a little brandy or rum, 
every morning, but ſhould never take ſpirits alone. 
Liquid aliment is beſt for them; as fat broths, &c, 
but low living is bad. They ſhould frequently go a 
little out of the tainted air; and ſhould never ſuffer 
themſelves to be coſtive. In the Weſt Indies, and on 
the coaſt of Guinea, it has been found of great uſe, 
lor preventing this colic, to wear a | 2-0 of flannel 
round the waiſt, and to drink an infuſion of ginger 
by way of tea. 
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Sundry other kinds of this diſeaſe might be men. 
tioned, but too many diſtinctions would tend only to 
perplex the reader. Thoſe already mentioned are 
the moſt material, and ſhould indeed be attended to, 
as their treatment is very different. But even perſons 
who are not in a condition to diſtinguiſh very accu- 
rately in theſe matters, may nevertheleſs be of great 
ſervice to patients in colics of every kind, by only ob- 
ſerving the following general rules, viz. To bathe 
the feet and legs in warm water; to apply bladders 
filled with warm water, or cloths wrung out of it, 
to the ſtomach and bowels; to make the patient drink 
freely of diluting mucilaginous liquors ; and to give 
him an emollient clyſter every two or three hours. 
Should theſe not ſucceed, the patient ought to be 
immerſed in warm water. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Inflammation of the Kidneys. 


HIS diſeaſe may proceed from any of thoſe cau- 
ſes which produce an inflammatory fever. It. 
may likewiſe be occaſioned by wounds or bruiſes of 
the kidneys ; ſmall ſtones or gravel lodging within 
them ; by ſtrong diuretic medicines; as ſpirits of tur- 
pentine, tincture of cantharides, &c. Violent mo- 
tion, as hard riding or walking, eſpecially in hot 
weather, or whatever drives the blood too forcibly 
into the kidneys, may occaſion this malady. It may 
likewiſe proceed from lying too ſoft, too much on 
the back, involuntary contractions, or ſpaſms, in the 
urinary veſſels, &c. 

There is a ſharp pain about the region of the kid- 
neys, with ſome degree of fever, and a ſtupor or dull 
pain in the thigh of the affected fide. The urine is 
at firſt clear, and afterwards of a reddiſh colour ; but 
in the worſt kind of the diſeaſe it generally continues 
pale, 1s paſſed with difficulty, and commonly in ſmall 
quantities at a time. The patient feels great uneaſi- 
neſs when he endeavours to walk or- fit upright. He 
lies with moſt eaſe on the affected fide, and has ge- 
nerally a nauſea or vomiting, reſembling that which 
8 in the colic. 
| his diſeaſe however may be diſtinguiſhed from 

the colic by the pain being ſeated farther back, and 
by the difficulty of paſling urine with which it is con- 
ſtantly attended. | 

Every thing of a heating or ſtimulating nature is to 
be avoided. The food muſt be thin and light ; as 
panado, ſmall broths, with mild vegetable, and the 
like. Emollient and thin liquors muſt be plentifully 
Crank ; as clear whey, or balm-tea ſweetened with 

| honey, 
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honey, decoctions of marſh-mallow roots, with bar- 
ley and liquorice, &c. The patient, notwithſtanding 
the vomiting, muſt conſtantly keep ſipping ſmall 
quantities of theſe or other diluting liquors. Nothing 
fo ſafely and certainly abates the inflammation, and 
expels the obſtructing cauſe, as copious dilution. 
The patient muſt be kept eafy, quiet, and free from 
cold, as long as any ſymptoms of inflammation re- 
main. 

Bleeding 1s generally neceſſary, eſpecially at the 
beginning. Ten or twelve ounces may be let from 
the arm or foot with a lancet, and if the pain and in- 
fammation continue, the operation may be repeated 
in twenty-four hours, eſpecially if the patient be of a 
full habit. Leeches may likewiſe be applied to the 
temorrhoidal veins, as a diſcharge from theſe will 
greatly reheve the patient. 

Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled 


with it, muſt be applied as near as poſſible to the part 


affected, and renewed as they grow cool. If the blad- 
ders be filled with a decoction of mallows and camo- 
mile flowers, to which a little ſaffron 1s added, and 
mixed with about a third part of new milk, it will be 
ſtill more beneficial. 

Emollient clyſters ought frequently to be adminiſ- 
tered ; and if theſe do not open the body, a little ſalt 
and honey or manna may be added to them. 

The ſame courſe is to be followed where gravel or 


None is lodged in the kidney, but when the gravel or 


ſtone is ſeparated from the kidney, and lodges in the 
Ureter, it will be proper, beſides the fomentations, 
to rub the ſmall of the back with ſweet oil, and to 
give gentle diuretics; as juniper-water ſweetened 
with the fyrup of marſh-mallows : a tea-ſpoonful of 
the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, with a few drops of lauda- 
num, may now and then be put in a cup of the pa- 
tient's drink. He ought likewiſe to take exerciſe on 
horſeback, or in a carriage if he be able to bear it. 
When the diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſeventh 
or eighth day, and the patient complains of a ſtupor 


and 
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and heavineſs of the part, has frequent returns of 
chillneſs, ſhivering, &c. there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an ab- 
ſceſs will enſue. 

When matter in the urine ſhews that an ulcer is 
already formed in the kindey, the patient muſt be 
careful to abſtain from all acrid, ſour, and ſalted pro- 
viſions ; and to live chiefly upon mild mucilaginous 
herbs and fruits, together with the broth of young 
animals, made with barley, and common pot herbs, 
&c. His drink may be whey, and butter-milk that 
is not ſour. The latter is by ſome reckoned a ſpecific 
remedy in ulcers of the kidneys. To anſwer this 
character, however, it muſt be drank for a conſide- 
rable time. Chalybeate waters have likewiſe been 
found beneficial in this diſeaſe. This medicine is 
eaſily obtained, as it is found in every part of Great 
Britain. It muſt likewiſe be uſed for a conſiderable 

time, in order to produce any ſalutary effects. 

' Thoſe who are liable to frequent returns of inflam- 

mation, or obſtructions of the kidneys, muſt abſtain 

from wines, eſpecially ſuch as abound with tartar ; 

and their food ought to be light and of eaſy digeſtion. 

They ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe, and ſhould not 
lie too hot, nor too much on their back. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER, 


Tus inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a 
uo meaſure, from the ſame cauſes as that of the 
dneys. It is known by an acute pain towards the 
bottom of the belly, and difficulty of paſſing urine, 
with ſome degree of fever, a conſtant inclination to 
go to ſtool, and a perpetual defire to make water. 

This diſeaſe muſt be treated on the ſame principles 
as the one immediately preceding. The diet mutt be 
light and thin, and the drink of a cooling nature. 
Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, aad in ro- 
buſt conſtitutions it will often be neceflary to repeat 
it, The lower part of the belly ſhould be —_— 
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with warm water, or a decoction of mild vegetables ; 
and emollient clyſters ought frequently to be adminiſ- 
tered, &c. 

The patient ſhould abſtain from every thing that is 
of a hot, acrid, and ſtimulating quality, and ſhould 
live entirely upon ſmall broths, gruels, or mild ve- 
getables. | 

A ſtoppage of urine may proceed from other cauſes 
beſides an inflammation of the bladder; as a ſwelling 
of the hæmorrhoidal veins ; hard faces lodged in the 
rectum; a ſtone in the bladder; excreſcences in the 
urinary paſſages, a palſy of the bladder, hyſteric 
affections, &c. Each of theſe requires a particular 
treatment, which does not fall under our preſent con- 
ſideration. We ſhall only obſerve, that in all of them 
mild and gentle applications are the ſafeſt, as ſtrong 
diuretic medicines, or things of an irritating nature, - 
generally increaſe the danger. We have known ſome 
perſons kill themſelves by introducing probes into the 
urinary paſſages, to remove, as they thought, ſome- 
what that obſtructed the diſcharge of urine, and 
others bring on a violent inflammation of the blad- 
der, by uſing ſtrong diuretics, as oil of turpentine, 
&c. for that purpoſe. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 


Tux liver is leſs ſubje& to inflammation than moſt 
of the other viſcera, as in it the circulation is flower ; 
but when an inflammation does happen, it is with 


difficulty removed, and often ends in a ſuppuration - 


or ſcirrhus. 

Beſides the common cauſes of inflammation, we 
may here reckon the following, viz. exceſſive fatneſs, 
a ſcirrhus of the liver itſelf, violent ſhocks from ſtrong 


vomits when the liver was before unſound, an aduſt 


or atrabiliarian ſtate of the blood, any thing that ſud- . 


denly cools the liver after it has been greatly heated 
ſtones obſtructing the courſe of the bile, drinking 
ſtrong wines and ſpirituous liquors, uling hot ſpicy 


aliment, obſtinate hypochondriacal affections, &c. 
This 
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This diſeaſe is known by a painful tenſion of the 
right fide under the falſe ribs, attended with ſome 
degree of fever, a ſenſe of weight, or fulneſs of the 
part, difficulty of breathing, loathing of food, great 
thirſt, with a pale or yellowiſh colour of the ſkin and 
eyes. 

The ſymptoms here are various, according to the 
particular part of the liver where the inflammation 
happens. Sometimes the pain is ſo inconſiderable, 
that an inflammation is not ſo much as ſuſpected; but 
when it happens in the upper or convex part of the 
liver, the pain is more acute, the pulſe quicker, and 
the patient is often troubled with a dry cough, a hic- 
cup, and a pain extending to the ſhoulder, with ditli- 
culty of lying on the left fide, &c. 

This diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from the pleuriſy 
by the pain being leſs violent, ſeated under the falſe 
ribs, the pulſe not ſo hard, and by the difficulty of 
lying on the left fide. It may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the hyſteric and hypochondriac diſorders by the de- 
gree of fever with which it is always attended. 

This diſeaſe, if properly treated, is ſeldom mortal. 
A conſtant hiccuping, violent fever, and exceſſive 
thirſt, are bad ſymptoms. If it ends in a ſuppuration, 
and the matter cannot be diſcharged outwardly, the 
danger is great. When the ſcirrhus of the liver en- 
ues, the patient, if he obſerves a proper regimen, 
may nevertheleſs live a number of years tolerably 
ealy ; but if he indulge in animal food and ſtrong li- 
quors, or take medicines of an acrid or irritating na- 
ture, the ſcirrhus will be converted into a cancer, 
which muſt infallibly prove fatal. 

The ſame regimen is to be obſerved in this as in 
other inflammatory diforders. All hot things are to 
be carefully avoided, and cool diluting liquors, as 
whey, barley-water, &c. drank freely. The food 
muſt be light and thin, and the body, as well as the 
mind, kept eaſy and quiet. 

Bleeding is proper at the beginning of this diſeaſe, 
and it will often be neceſſary, even though the pulſe 

No. 10. Oo ſhould 
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ſhould not feel hard, to repeat it. All violent purga- 
tives are to be avoided ; the body however muſt be 
kept gentiv open. A decoRtion of tamarinds, with 
a little honey or manna, will anſwer this purpoſe very 
well. The fide affected muſt be fomented in the 
manner directed in the foregoing diſęeaſes. Mild lax- 
ative clyſters ſhould be frequently adminiſtered ; and 
if the pain ſhould notwithſtanding continue violent, 
a bliſtering-plaſter may be applied over the part aſfec- 
ted ; or rather a plaſter made of gum ammoniac and 
\ inegar of ſquills. 

' Nedicines which promote the ſecretion of urine 
have a very good effect here. For this purpoſe halt 

a dram of purified nitre, or a tea-ſpoontul of the ſweet 
ſpirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of the patient's 
drink three or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to ſweat, it ouglit to 
be promoted, but not by warm ſudorifics. The only 
thing to be uſed for that purpoſe is plenty of diluting 
liquors drank about the warmth of the human blood. 
Indeed the patient in this caſe, as well as in all other 
topical inflammations, ought to drink nothing that i 
colder than the blood. 

F the ſtools ſhould be looſe, and even ſtreaked 
with blood, no means mult be uſed to ſtop them, un- 
lefs they be ſo frequent as to weaken the patient, 
Loote * 2 often prove critical, and carry off the 
diſca 

Fa an abſceſs or impoſthume is formed in the liver, 
all methods ſhould he tried to make it break aud dit 
charge itſelf outw ardly, as fomentations, the appli- 
cation of poultices, ripening cataplaſms, &c. Some 
times indeed the matter of an abſceſs comes aw ay 1 
the urine, and ſumetimes it is diſcharged by ſtool, but 
theſe are efforts of nature which no means can pro 
mote, When the abſceſs burſts into the cavity of th 

abdomen at large, de ath muſt enſue; nor will th 
event be more favourable when the abſceſs is openc! 

by an incitton, unleſs in caſes where the liver adherc 
to the peritonzum, fo as to form a bag for the matter 
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and prevent it from falling into the cavity of the abdo- 
men; in which caſe opening the abſceſs by a ſuffi- 
ciently large inciſion will probably ſave the patient's 
life. 

If the diforder, in ſpite of all endeavours to the con- 

trary, ſhould end in a ſcirrhus, the patient muſt be 
caretul to regulate his diet, &c. in fuch a manner as 
not to aggravate the diſeaſe. He muſt not indulge in 
fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong liquors, or any highly ſeaſoned or 
ſalted proviſions; but ſhould, for the moſt part, live 
on mild vegetables, as fruits and roots, taking gen- 
tle exerciſe, and drinking whey, barley-water, or 
butter-milk. It he takes any thing ſtronger, it ſhould 
be fine mild ale, which is leſs heating than wines or 
ſpirits. 
"We ſhall take no notice of inflammations of the 
other viſcera. They muſt in general be treated upon 
the ſame principles as thoſe already mentioned. The 
chief rule with reſpect to all of them is, to let blood, 
to avoid every thing that is ſtrong, or of a heating 
nature, to apply warm fomentations to the part at- 
fected, and to cauſe the patient to drink a ſufficient 
quantity of warm diluting liquors, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Cholera Morbus, and other exceſſive diſcharges from 
the Stomack, and Bowels. 


HE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vo- 
miting, attended with gripes, ſickneſs, and a 
conſtant deſire to go to ſtool. It comes on ſuddenly, 
and is moſt common in autumn. There is hardly any 
diſeaſe that kills more quickly than this, when proper 
means are not uſed in due time for removing it. 

It is occalioned by a redundancy and putrid acri- 
mony of the bile ; cold ; food that eafily turns rancid 
or ſour on the ſtomach—as butter, bacon, ſweet- 
meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, and other cold 
fruits. It is ſometimes the effect of ſtrong acrid pur- 
ges or vomits, or of poiſonous ſubſtances taken into 
the ſtomach. It may likewiſe proceed from violent 
paſſions or affections of the mind—as fear, anger, &c. 

It 1s generally preceded by the heart-burn, ſour 
belchings, and flatulencies, with pain of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. To theſe ſucceed exceſſive vomiting 
and purging of green, yellow, or blackiſh coloured 
bile, with a diſtention of the ſtomach, and violent 
griping pains. There is likewiſe a great thirſt with 
a quick unequal pulſe, and often a fixed acute pain 
about the region of the navel. As the diſæaſe advan- 
ces, the pulſe often ſinks ſo low as to become quite im- 
perceptible, the extremities grow cold, or cramped, 
and are often covered with a clammy ſweat, the urine 
is obſtructed, and there is a palpitation of the heart. 
Violent hiccuping, fainting, and convulſions, are the 
ligns of approaching death. 

At the beginning of this diſeaſe, the efforts of na- 
ture to expel the offending cauſe ſhould be aſſiſted, 
by promoting the purging and vomiting. For this 
purpoſe the patient mult drink freely of diluting 

liquors 
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liquors; as whey, butter-milk, warm water, thin 
water-gruel, ſmall poſſet, or, what is perhaps prefer- 
able to any of them, very weak chicken broth. This 
ſhould not only be drank plentifully to promote the 
vomiting, but a clyſter of it given every hour in order 
to promote the purging. 

After theſe evacuations have been continued for 
ſome time, a decoction of toalted oat-bread may be 
drank to ſtop' the yomiting. The bread ſhould be 
toaſted till it is of a brown colour, and afterwards 
boiled in ſpring water. If oat-bread cannot be had, 
wheat-bread, or oat-meal, well toaſted, may be uſed 
in its ſtead. If this does not put a ſtop to the vomit- 
ing, two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſaline julep, with ten 
drops of laudanum, may be taken every hour till it 
ceaſes. 

The vomiting and purging however ought never to 
be ſtopped too ſoon. As long as theſe diſcharges do 
not weaken the patient, they are ſalutary, and may 
be allowed to go on, or rather ought to be promoted. 
But when the patient is weakened by the evacua- 
tions, which may be known from the ſinking of his 
pulſe, &c. recourſe muſt immediately be had to opi- 
ates, as recommended above; to which may be added 
ſtrong wines, with ſpirituous cinnamon waters, and 
other generous cordials. Warm negus, or ſtrong wine 
whey, will likewiſe be neceſſary to ſupport the pa- 
tient's ſpirits, and promote the perſpiration. His legs 
ſhould be bathed in warm water, and afterwards rub- 
bed with flannel, or wrapped in blankets, and warm 
bricks applied to the ſoles of his feet. Flannels wrung 
out of warm ſpirituous fomentations ſhould likewiſe 
be applied to the ſtomach. 

When the violence of the diſeaſe is over, to prevent 
à relapſe, it will be neceſſary for ſome time to continue 
the ule of ſmall doſes of laudanum. Ten or twelve 


drops may be taken in a glaſs of wine? at leaſt twice 


a-day, for eight or ten days. The patient's food ought 
to be nouriſhing, but taken in {mall quantities, and 
he ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe, As the ſtomach and 

inteſtines 
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inteſtines are generally much weakened, an infuſion 
of bark and other bitters, in ſmall wine, ſharpsned 
with the elixir of vitriol, may be drank for ſome 
time. 

Though phyſicians are ſeldom called in due time in 
this Gi!-afe, they ought not to deſpair of relieving the 
pant even in the moſt deſperate circumſtances. Of 
thi» we have a very ſtriking proof, from Dr. Buchan, 
in ar old man and his fon, who were both ferzed with 
it abou the middle of the night. He ſays “I did not 
fee them till next morning, when they had much 

z0re the appearance of dead than living men. No 
pulſe could be telt ; the extremities were cold and 
rigid, the countenance was ghaſtly, and the ſtrength 
almoſt quite exhauſted. Yet from this deplorable 
condition tney were both recovered by the uſe of opi- 
ates and cordial medicines.” 


OF A DIARRIICA, OR LOOSENESS. 


A looſeneſs, in many caſes, is not to be conſidered 
as a diſeaſe, but rather as a ſalutary evacuation. It 
onght therefore never to be ſtopped, unleſs when it 
continues too long, or evidently weakens the patient. 
As this however ſometimes happens, we ſhall point 
out the moſt common cauſes of a looſeneſs, with the 
proper method of treatment. 

When a looſeneſs is occafioned by catching cold, or 
an obſtructed perſpiration, the patient ought to Keep 
warm, to drink freely of weak diluting liquors, to 
bathe his feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, 
to wear flannel next his {kin, and to take every other 
method to reſtore the perſpiration. 

In a looſeneſs which proceeds from exceſs or reple- 
tion, a vomit is a proper medicine. Vomits not only 
cleanſe the ſtomach, but promote all the ſecretions, 
which renders them of great importance in carrying 
off a dehauch. Half a dram of ipecacuanha in pow- 
der will anſwer this purpoſe very well. A dayor two 
after the vomit, the ſame quantity of rhubarb = be 

taxen, 
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taken, and repeated two or three times, if the looſe— 
neſs continues. The patient ought to live upon light 
vegetable food of eaſy digeſtion, and to drink whey, 
thin gruel, or barley-water. 

A looſeneſs occaſioned by the obſtruction of any 
cuſtomary evacuation, generally requires bleeding. 
[f that does not ſucceed, other evacuations may be 
ſubſtituted in-the room of thoſe which are obſtructed. 
At the ſame time, every method is to be taken to re- 
ſtore the uſual diſcharges, as not only the cur» of the 
diſcaſe, but the patient's life, may depend on this. 

A periodical lovſeneſs ought never to be topped. 
It is always an effort of nature to carry oft ſome oftend- 
ing matter, which, if retained in the body, might have 
fatal effects. Children are very liable to this kind of 
looſeneſs, efpectally while teething. It is, however, 
ſo far from being hurtful to them, that ſuch children 
generally get their teeth with leaſt trouble. It theſe 
looſe ſtools ſhould at any time prove ſour or griping, 
a tea-ſpoonful of magneſia alba, with four or five 
grains of rhubarb, may be given to a child in a little 
panado, or any other food. This, if repeated three or 
four times, will generally correct the acidity, and car- 
ry oft the griping ſtools. 

A looſeneſs which proceeds from violent paſſions or 
affections of the mind, muſt be treated with the great- 
eſt caution. Vomits in this cafe are highly impro- 
per. Nor are purges ſafe, unleſs they be very mild, 
and given in ſmall quantities. Opiates, and other 
antiſpaſmodic medicines, are moſt proper. Ten or 
twelve drops of liquid laudanum may be given in a 
cup of valerian or penny-royal tea every eight or ten 
hours, till the ſymptoms abate. Eaſe, cheerfulneſs, 
and tranquillity of mind are here of the greateſt im- 
portance. 


When it proceeds from acid or poiſonous ſubſtan- 


ces taken into the ſtomach, the patient muſt drink 
large quantities of diluting liquors, with oil or fat 
broths, to promote vomiting or purging. Afterwards, 
if there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the bowels are in- 
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flamed, bleeding will be neceſſary. Small doſes of 
laudanum may likewiſe be taken to remove their irri- 
tation. | 

When the gout, repelled from the extremities oc- 
caſious a looſenels, it ought to be promoted by gentle 
doſes of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. The gouty 
matter is likew iſe to be folicited towards the extremi- 
ties by warm fomentations, cataplaſms, &c. The 
perſpiration ought at the ſame time to be promoted 
by warm diluting liquors ; as wine-whey, with ſpirits 
of hartthorn, or a few drops of liquid laudanum in 
it. 

When a looſeneſs proceeds from worms, which may 
be known from the ſlimineſs of the ſtools, mixed with 
pieces of decayed worms, &c. medicines mult be 
given to kill and carry off theſe vermin, as the powder 
of tin with purges of rhubarb and calomel. After- 
wards lime- water, either alone, or with a ſmall quan- 
tity of rhubarb infuſed, will be proper to ſtrengthen 
the bowels, and prevent the new generation of 
worms. 

A looſeneſs is often occaſioned by drinking bad 
water. When this is the caſe, the diſcaſe generally 
proves epidemical. When there is reaſon to believe 
that this or any other diſeaſe proceeds from the uſe 
of unwholeſome water, it ought immediately to be 
changed, or, if that cannot be done, it may be cor- 
rected by mixing with it quick lime, chalk, or the 
like. 

In people whoſe ſtomachs are weak, violent exer- 
ciſe immediately after eating will occaſion a looſeneſs. 
Though the cure of this is obvi ious, yet it will be pro- 
por, beſides avoiding violent exerciſe, to uſe ſuch me- 
dicines as tend to brace and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
as infuſions of the bark with other bitter and aſtrin- 
gent ingredients, in white wine. Such perfons ought 
likewiſe to take frequently a glaſs or two of old red 
port, or good clarct, 

From whatever cauſe a looſeneſs proceeds, when it 


is found neceſſary to check it, the diet ought to un. 
ut 
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i of rice boiled with milk, and flavoured with cin- 
namon; rice- jelly, ſago with red port; and the lighter 
fort of tleſh-meat roaſted. The drink may be thin 
water-gruel, rice-water, or weak broth made from 
lean veal, or with a theey's head, as being more gela- 
tinous than mutton, buef, or chicken broth. 

Perſons who, from a peculiar weakneſs, or too great 
an irritability of the bowels, are liable to frequent re- 
turns of this diſeaſe, thould live temperately, avoid- 
ing crude ſummer fruits, all unwholeſome foods, and 
meats of hard digeſtion. They ought likewiſe to be- 
ware of cold, moiſture, or whatever may obſtruct the 
perſpiration, and ſhould wear flannel next the ſkin. 
All violent paſſions, as fear, anger, &c. are likewiſe 
carefully to be guarded againſt. 


OF VOMITING, 
Vomiting may proceed from various cauſes; as 


exceſs in eating and drinking; foulneſs of the ſto- 
mach; the acrimony of the aliments; a tranſlation 


of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, the. 


cryſipelas, or other diſeaſes, to the ſtomach. It may 
likewiſe proceed from a looſeneſs having been too 
ſuddenly ſtopped ; from the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary 
evacuation, as the bleeding piles, the menſes, &c. 
from a weakneſs of the ſtomach, the colic, the iliac 
paſhon, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms; or from 
any kind of poiſon taken into the ſtomach. It is an 
uſual ſymptom of injuries done to the brain; as con- 
tuſions, comprehenſions, &c. It is likewiſe a ſymptom 
of wounds or inflammations of the diaphragm, inteſ 
tines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Vomiting may be occafioned by unuſual motions, 
as ſailing, being drawn backwards in a carriage, &c. 
It may likewiſe be excited by violent paſlions, or by 
the idea of nauſeous or diſagreeable objects, eſpecially 
of ſuch things as have formerly produced vomiting. 
Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgitation of the 
bile into the ſtomach; in this caſe what the patient 

No. 10. | P p vomits 
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vomits is generally of a yellow or greeniſh colour, and 
has a bitter taſte. Perſons who are ſubject to ner— 
vous affections are often ſuddenly ſeized with violent 
fits of vomiting, Laſtly, vomiting is a common ſymp. 
tom of pregnancy. In this caſe it generally comes 
on about two weeks after the ſtoppage of the 
menſes, and continues during the firſt three or four 
months, 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ſtomach, or 
indigeſtion, it is not to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, but 
as the cure of a diſeaſe. It ought therefore to be 
promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or thin gruel. 
If this does not put a ſtop to the vomiting, a doſe of 
ipecacuanha may be taken, and worked off with 
weak camomule-tea. 

When the retroceſſion of the gout, or the obſtruc- 
tion of cuſtomary evacuations, occaſion vomiting, all 
means mult be uſed to reſtore theſe diſcharges ; or, 
it that cannot be affected, their place muſt be ſup- 
plied by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the ex- 
tremites in warm water, opening iſſues, ſetons, per- 
petual bliſters, &c. 

When vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may 
generally be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the 
body gently open. The bleeding however ought to 
be in ſmall — at a time, and the purgatives 
ſhould be of the mildeſt kind, as figs, ſtewed prunes, 
manna, or ſenna. Pregnant women are woſt apt to 
vomit in the morning immediately after getting out 
of bed, which is owing partly to the change of poſture, 
but more to the emptineſs of the ſtomach. It may 
generally be prevented by taking a diſh of coffee, tea, 
or ſome light breakfaſt in bed. Pregnant women 
who are afflicted with vomiting ought to be kept eaſy 
both in body and mind. They ſhould neither allow 
their ſtomachs to be quite empty, nor ſhould they 
eit much at once. Cold water is a very proper drink 
in this caſe, if the ſtomach be weak, a little brandy 
may be added to it. If the ſpirits are low, and the 
perlon apt to faint, a ſpoonful of W 
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with a little marmalade of quinces or oranges, may 
be taken. 

If vomiting proceeds from weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, bitters will be of ſervice. Peruvian bark 
infuſed in wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb 
as will keep the body gently open, is an excellent 
medicine in this caſe. The elixir of vitriol is alſo 
a good medicine. It may he taken in the doſe of 
filteen or twenty drops, twice or thrice a-day, in a 
glaſs of wine or, water, Habitual vomitings are 
ſometimes alleviated by making oyſters a principal 
part of diet. | 

A vomiting which proceeds from acidities in the 
ſtomech, is relieved by alkaline purges. The beſt 
medicine of this kind is the magneſia alba, a tea- 
ſpoo1ful of which may be taken in a diſh of tea or a 
lit milk, three or four times a-day, or oftener if 
»:: ary, to keep the body open. | 

den vomiting proceeds from violont paſſions, or 
ioctions of the mind, all evacuants muſt be care- 
i avoided, eſpecially vomits. Theſe are exceed- 
Invly dangerous. The patient in this caſe ought to 
be kept perfectly eaſy and quiet, to have the mind 
ſoothed, and to take ſome gentle cordials, as negus, 
or a little brandy and water, to which a few drops of 
laudanum may occaſionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from ſpaſmodie affections 
of the ſtomach, muſk, caitor, and other antiſpaſmo- 
die medicines, are of uſe. Warm and aromatic plaſ- 
ters have likewiſe a good effect. The ſtomach-plaſter 
of the London or Edinburgh diſpenſatory may be 
applied to the pit of the ſtomach, or a plaſter of 
theriaga, which will anſwer rather better. Aromatic 
medicines may likewiſe be taken inwardly, as cinna- 
mon or mint-tea, wine with ſpiceries boiled in it, &c. 
The region of the ſtomach may be rubbed with æther, 
or, if that cannot be had, with ſtrong - brandy, or 
other ſpirits, The belly thould be fomented with 
warm water, or the patient immerſed up to the breaſt 
m a warm bath. 
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[ have al,yays found the ſaline draughts taken in 
the act of efferveſcence, of ſingular uſe in ſtopping a 
vomiting, from whatever cauſe it proceeded. Theſe 
may be prepared by diffolving a dram of the ſalt of 
tartar, in an ounce and a half of freſh lemon-juice, 
and adding to it an ounce of peppermint-water, the 
ſame quantity of {imple cinnamon-water, and a little 
white ſugar. This draught muſt he ſwallowed before 
the efferveſcence is quite over, and may be repeated 
every two hours, or oftener, if the vomiting be vio- 
lent. A violent vomiting has ſometimes been ſtop— 
ped by cupping on the region of the ſtomach after all 
other means had failed. 

As the leaſt motion will often bring on the vomit- 
ing again, even after it has been topped, ihe patient 
muſt avoid all manner of action. The diet mult be 
ſo regulated as to fit eaſy upon the ſto:;nach, and no- 
thing ſhould be taken that 1s hard of digeſtion. We 
do not however mean that the patient ſhowd live en- 
tirely upon ſlops. Solid food, in this caſe, often fits 
eaſier on the ſtemach than liquids, 


CHAP. 


P. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the Diabetes, and other diſorders of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, 


HE diabetes is a frequent and exceſſive diſ- 
charge of urine. It is ſeldom to be met with 
among young people; but often attacks perſons in 
the decline of life, eſpecially thoſe who follow the 
more violent employments, or have been hard drink- 
ers in their youth. | 

A diabetes is often the conſequence of acute diſ- 
eaſes, as fevers, fluxes, &c. where the patient has 
ſuffered by exceſſive evacuations; it may alſo be oc- 
caſioned by great fatigue, as riding long journies upon 
a hard-trotting horſe, carrying heavy burdexs, running 
&c. It may be brought on by hard drinking, or the 
uſe of ſtrong ſtimulating diuretic medicines, as tinc- 
ture of cantharides, ſpirits of turpentine, and fuch 
like. It is often the effect of drinking tos great 

uantities of mineral waters. Many imagine that 
theſe will do them no ſervice unleſs they be drank in 
great quantities, by which miſtake it often happens 
that they occaſion worſe diſeaſes than thoſe they were 
intended to cure, In a word, this diſeaſe may either 
proceed from too great a laxity of the organs which 
ſecrete the urine, from ſomething that ſtimulates the 
kidneys too much, or from a thin diſſolved ſtate of the 
blood, which makes too great a quantity of it run off 
by the urinary paſſages. 

In a diabetes, the urine generally exceeds in quan- 
tity all the liquid food which the patient takes. It 
is thin and pale, of a ſweetiſh taſte, and an agreeable 
ſmell. The patient has a continual thirſt, with ſome 
degree of fever; his mouth is dry, and he ſpits fre- 
quently a frothy ſpittle. The ſtrength fails, the ap- 
petite decays, and the fleſh waſtes away till the pa- 
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tient is reduced to ſkin and bone. There is a heat of 
the bowels; and frequently the loins, teſticles, and , 
feet are ſwelled. 

This diſcaſe may generally be cured at the begin— 
ning; but after it has continued long, the cure *be- 
comes very diſticult. In drunkards, and very old 
people, a perfect eure is not to be expected. 

Every ching that famulates the urinary paſſages, 
or tends to relax the habit, muſt be avoided. For 
this reaſon the patient ſhould live chiefly on ſolid food. 
His thirſt may be quenched with acids; as ſorrel, juice 
of lemon, or vinegar. The mucilaginous vegetables, 
as rice, age and ſalop, with milk, are the moſt pro- 
per t: Of animal ſubſtances, ſhcll- ſiſu are to be 
* Ted 3 as OY ſters, crabs, &c. 

* drink may be Br itol- Water. When that can- 
not be obtained, lime-water, in which a due propor- 
tion of oak-bark has been macerated, may be uſed. 
The wv hite decoction, with iſinglaſs diſſolved in it, is 
nkewiſe a very proper drink. 

The patient ought daily to take excrciſe, but it 
ſhould be fo ge ntle as not to fatigue him. He ſhould 
he upon a hard- bed or inatraſs. Nothing hurts the 
kidneys more than lying too ſoſt. A w arm dry air, 
the uſe of the fleſh- brulh, and every thing that pro- 
motes perſpiration, is of ſervice, For this reaſon the 
patient ought to wear flannel next his ſkin. A large 
ſirengihening- -plaſter may be applied to the back; or, 
what will aniwer better, a great part of the body may 
be wrapped ; in plalter, 

Gentle purges, if the patient be not too much 
weakened by the diſeaſe, have a good effect. They 
may conſiſt of. rhubarb, with cardamam ſeeds, or any 
other ſpiceries, infuſed in wine, and may be taken in 
ſuch quantities as to keep the body gently open. 

The patient muſt next have recourſe to aſtrin— 
gents and corroborants. Haif a dram of powder 
made of equal parts of allum and the inſpiſated juice, 
commonly called Terra Japonica, may be taken four 


times a-day, or oftener, 1 the flomach will bear it. 
The 
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The allum mult firſt be melted in a crucible; after- 
wards they may both be pounded together. Along 
with every doſe of this powder the patient may taks 
a tea-cupful of the tincture of roſes. 

If the patient's ſtomach cannot bear the allum in 
ſubſtance, whey may be made of it, and taken in the 
doſe of a tea-cupful three or four times a-day. The 
allum-whey is prepared by boiling two quarts of 
milk over a flow fire, with three drams of allum, till 
the curd ſeparates. 

Opiates are of ſervice in this diſeaſe even though 
the patient reſts well. They take of fpaſm and irrita- 
tion, and at the ſame time leſſen the force of the cir- 
culation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum 
may be taken in a cup of the patient's drink three or 
four times a-day. 

The beſt corroborants which we know, are the Pe- 
ruvian bark and wine. A dram of bark may be taken 
in a glaſs of red port or claret three times a-day. The 
medicine will be both more efficacious and leſs diſa- 
greeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir 
of vitriol he added to each doſe. Such as cannot take 
the bark in ſubſtance may uſe the decoction, mixed 
with an equal quantity of red wine, and ſharpened as 
above. | 

There is a diſeaſe incident to labouring people in 
the decline of life, called an Incontinency of Urine. 
But this is very different from a diabetes, as the water 
paſſes off involuntarily by drops, ard does not exceed 
the uſual quantity. This diſeaſe is rather troublefome 
than dangerous. It is owing to a relaxation of the 
ſphincter of the bladder, and is often the effect of a 
palſy. Sometimes it proceeds from hurts or injuries 
occaſioned by blows, bruiſes, preternatural labours, 
&c. Sometimes it is the effect of a fever. It may 
likewiſe be occaſioned by a long uſe of ſtrong diure- 
tics, or of ſtimulating medicines injected into the 
bladder, 

This diſeaſe may be mitigated by the uſe of aſtrin- 
gent and corroborating medicines, ſuch as have been 
mentioned above; but it is ſeldom cured, In 
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In an incontinency of urine, from whatever cauſe, a 
piece of ſponge ought to be worn, or a bladder ap- 
plied in ſuch a manner as to prevent the urine from 
galling and excoriating the parts. A bottle made of 
India rubber, anſwers this purpoſe beſt. 


OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 


Ir has already been obſerved, that a ſuppreſſion of 
urine may proceed from various cauſes; as an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys or bladder; ſmall ſtones or gra- 
vel lodging in the urinary paſſages, hard faces lying 
in the rectum, pregnancy, a ſpaſm or contraction of 
the neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder 
itſelf, a ſwelling of the hamorrhoidal veins, &c. 

Some of these caſes require the catheter, both to 
remove the obſtructing matter, and to draw off the 
urine ; but as this inſtrument can only be managed 
with ſafely by perſons (killed in ſurgery, we ſhall ſay 
nothing further of its uſe. A bougee may be uſed by 
any cautious hand, and will often ſucceed better than 
the catheter. : 

We would chiefly recommend 1f\ all obſtruftions 
of urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, as 
far the paticnt's ſtrength will permit, 1s neceſſary, 
eſpecially where there are ſymptoms of topical inflam- 
mation. Bleeding in this caſe not only abates the 
fever, by leflening the force of the circulation, but by 
relaxing the ſolids, it takes off the ſpaſm or ſtric- 
ture upon the veſſels, which occaſioned the obſtruc- 
tion. 

After bleeding, fomentations muſt be uſed. Theſe 
may either conſiſt of warm water alone, or of decoc- 
tions of mild vegetables—as mallows, camomile flow- 
ers, &c. Cloths dipped in theſe may either be applied 
to the part affected, or a large bladder filled with the 
decoction may be kept continually upon it. Some 
put the herbs themſelves into a flannel bag, and apply 
them to the part, which is far from being a had method. 
Theſe continue longer warm than cloths dipped in the 


decottion, and at the ſame time keep the part equally 
moilt, In 


— 
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In all obſtructions of urine, the body ought to be 
kept open. This is not, however, to be attempted by 
ſtrong purgatives, but by emollient clyſters, or gentle 
infuſions of ſenna and manna. Clyſters in this caſe 
not only open the body, but anſwer the purpoſe of an 
internal fomentation, and greatly aſſiſt in removing the 
ſpaſm of the bladder and parts adjacent. 

The food mult be light and taken in ſmall quantities. 
The drink may be weak broth, or decoctions and in- 
fuſions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marſh-mallow 
roots, lime-tree buds, &c. A tea-ſpoonful of the 
ſweet ſpirits of nitre, or a dram of Caſtile ſoap, may 
be frequently put into the patient's drink ; and, if 
here be no inflammation, he may drink ſmall gin- 
punch. 

Perſons ſubject to a ſuppreſſion of urine ought to 
we very temperate. Their diet ſhould be light, and 
heir liquor _—_ They ſhould avoid all acids 
ind auſtere wines, ſhould take ſufficient exerciſe, lie 
ard, and avoid ſtudy and ſedentary occupations. 


OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE, 


Wren ſmall ſtones are lodged in the kidneys, or 
liſcharged along with the urine, the patient is ſaid to 
e afflicted with the gravel. If one of theſe ſtones 
lappens to make a lodgement in the bladder for ſome 
ime, it accumulates freſh matter, and at length be- 
omes too large to paſs off with the urine. In this 
aſe the patient is ſaid to have the ſtone. 

The ſtone and gravel may be occaſioned by high 
ring; the uſe of ſtrong aſtringent wines; a ſeden- 
ay life ; lying too hot, ſoft, and too much on the 
ack ; the conſtant uſe of water impregnated with 
arthly or ſtony particles; aliments of an aſtringent or 
indy nature, &c. It may likewiſe proceed from an 
rreditary diſpoſition. Perſons in the decline of life, 
id thoſe who have been much afflicted with the 
but and rheumatiſm, are moſt liable to it. 


mall ſtones or gravel in the kidneys occaſion pain 
No- 10. 24 in 
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in the loins, ſickneſs, vomiting, and fometimes bloody 
urine. When the ſtone deſcends into the ureter, and 
is too large to paſs alone with eaſe, all the above 
ſymptoms are increaſed ; the pain extends towards 


the bladder; the thigh and leg of the affected fide 
are benumbed ; the teſticles are drawn upwards, and 
the urine is obſtructed. 

A ftone in the bladder is known from a pain at the 
time, as well as before and after making water; from 
the urine coming away by drops, or ſtopping ſuddenly 
when it was running in a full ſtream; by a violent 
pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, eſpe- 
cially on horſeback, or in a carriage on a rough road; 
from a white, thick, copious ſtinking mucous ſediment 
in the urine; from an itching in the top of the penis; 
from bloody urine ; from an mclination to go to ſtool 
during the diſcharge of urine; from the patient's paſ- 
ling his urine more eaſily when lying than in an erect 

oſture; from a kind of convulſive motion occafioned 

y ſharp pain in diſcharging the laſt drops of the 
urine ; and laſtly, from ſounding or ſearching with the 
catheter. | , 

Perſons afflicted with the gravel or ſtone ſhould a- 
yoid aliments of a windy or heating nature, as falt 
meats, ſour fruits, &c, Their diet ought chiefly to 
conſiſt of ſuch things as tend to promote the ſecretion 
of urine, and to keep the body open. Artichokes, 
_ aſparagus, ſpinnage, littuce, parfley, purſlane, fuc- 
cory, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and raddiſhes may be re 
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ſafely eaten. Onions, leeks, and cellary are, in thi} li 
caſe, reckoned medicinal. The moſt proper drink r 
are whey, butter-milk, milk and water, barley-water 15 
decottions or infuſions of the roots of marth-mallowsgF A 
parſley, liquorice, or of other mild mucilaginous vege c0 
tables, as linſeed, lime- tree buds or leaves, &c. If th dc 
patient has been accuſtomed to generous liquors, M th 
may drink gin and water not too ſtrong. WW in 
Gentle exerciſe is proper; but violent motion ll lin 


apt to occaſion bloody urine, We would thereto a1 


© adviſe that it ſhould be taken in moderation. — lig 
; afflictct 


liquors. | Qq2 
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afflicted with the gravel often paſs a great number of 
ſtones after riding on horſchack, or in a carriage ; but 
thoſe who have a ſtone in the bladder are ſeldom able 
to bear theſe kinds of exerciſe. Where there is an 
hereditary tendency to this diſeaſe, a ſedentary life 
ought never to be indulged. Were people caretul, 
upon the firſt ſymptoms of gravel, to obſerve a proper 
regimen of diet, it might often be carried off, or at 


leaſt prevented from increaſing ; but if the ſame courſe - 


which occaſioned the diſcaſe is perſiſted in, it muſt be 
aggravated. 

In what is called a ſit of the gravel, which is com- 
monly occaſioned by- a ſtone ſticking in the ureter or 
ſome part of the urinary paſſages, the patient muſt be 
bled, warm fomentations ſhould likewiſe be applied 
to the part affected, emollient clyſters adminiſtered, 
and diluting mucilaginous liquors drank, &c. The 
treatment of this caſe has been fully pointed out under 
the articles, Inflammation of the kidneys and bladder, 
to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte adviſes patients who are ſubject to fre- 
quent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no ſtone 
in the bladder, to drink every morning, two or three 
hours before breakfaſt, a pint of oyſter or cockle- hell 
lime-water. The doctor very juſtly obſerves, that 
though this quantity might be too ſmall to have any 
ſenſible effect in diſſolving a ſtone in the bladder, yet 
it may very probably prevent its growth. | 

When a ſtone is e in the bladder, the doctor 
recommends Alicant ſoap, and cyſter or cockle- nell 
lime-water, to be taken in the following manner :— 
The patient muſt ſwallow every day, in any form that 
is leaſt diſagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of 
Alicant ſoap, and drink three or four pints of oyſter or 
cockle ſhell lime-water: divide the ſoap into three 
doſes; the largeſt to be taken in the morning early, 
the ſecond at noon, and the third at ſeven in the even- 
ing; drinking above each doſe a large draught of the 
ime-water ; the remainder of which he may take 


a time betwixt dinner and ſupper, inſtead of other 
The 
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The patient ſhould begin with a ſmaller quantity 
of the lime-water and ſoap than that mentioned 
above; at firſt a pint of the — and three drams 
of the latter may be taken daily. This quantity, 
however, he may increaſe by degrees, and ought to 

erſevere in the uſe of theſe medicines, eſpecially 
if he finds any abatement of his complaints, — ſeve- 
ral months; nay, if the ſtone be very large, for years. 
It may likewiſe be proper for the patient, if he be 
ſeverely pained, not only to begin with the ſoap and 
lime-water in ſmall quantities, but to take the ſe— 
cond or third lime-water inſtead of the firſt. How. 
ever, after he has been for ſome time accuſtomed to 
theſe medicines, he may take not only the firſt water, 
but if he finds he can eaſily bear it, heighten its dif- 
ſolving power ſtill more by pouring it a ſecond time 
on freth calcined ſhells. 

The cauſtic alkali, or ſoap lees, 1s the medicine 
chiefly in vogue at preſent for the ſtone. It is of a 
very acrid nat re, and ought therefore to be given in 
ſome gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; as veal-broth, 
new milk, linſeed-tea, a ſolution of gum-arabic, ora 
decoction of marſh-mallow roots. The patient muſt 
begin with ſmall doſes of the lees, as thirty or forty 
drops, and increaſe by degrees, as far as the ſtomach 
can bear it. 

The cauſtic alkali may be prepared by mixing two 
parts of quick-lime with one of pot-aſhes, and ſuffer- 
ing them to ſtand till the lixivium be formed, which 
muſt be carefully filtrated before it be uſed. If the 
ſolution does not happen readily, a ſmall quantity of 
water may be added to the mixture, 

Though the ſoap-lees and lime-water are the moſt 
powerful medicines which have hitherto been diſco— 
vered for the ſtone; yet there are ſome things of a 
more ſimple nature, which in certain caſes are found 
to be beneficial, and therefore deſerve a trial, An 
infuſion of the ſeeds of daucus ſylveſtris, or wild car- 
rot, ſweetened with honey, has been found to give 


conſiderable eaſe in caſes where the ſtomach ay 
no 
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not bear any thing of an acrid nature. A decottion 
of raw coffee-berries taken morning and evening, to 
the quantity of eight or ten ounces, with ten drops of 
ſweet ſpirits of nitre, has likewiſe been found very 
efficacious in bringing away large quantities of earthy 
matter in flakes. Honey is likewiſe found to be of 
conſiderable ſervice, and may be taken in gruel, or 
in any other form that is more agreeable. 

The only other medicine which we ſhall mention 
is the uva urſi. It has been greatly extolled of late 
for the gravel and ſtone. It ſeems, however, to be 
in all reſpects inferior to the ſoap and lime-water; 
but it is leſs diſagreeable, and has been known fre- 
quently to relieve gravelly complaints. It is gene- 
rally taken in powder from halt a dram to a whole 
dram, two or three times a-day. It may, however, 
be taken to the quantity of ſeven or eight drams a-day, 
with great ſafety and good effect. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of involuntary diſcharges of blood. 


PONTANEOUS or involuntary diſcharges of 
blood often happen from various parts of the 
body. Theſe however are ſo far from being always 
dangerous, that they often prove ſalutary. When 
ſuch diſcharges are critical, which is frequently the 
caſe in fevers, they ought not to be ſtopped. Nor 
indeed is it proper at any time to ſtop them, unleſs 
they may be ſo great as to endanger the patient's life. 
Moſt people, afraid of the ſmalleſt diſcharges of 
blood from any part of the body, fly immediately to 
the uſe of ſtyptic and aſtringent medicines, by which 
means an inflammation of the brain, or ſome other 
fatal diſeaſe, is occaſioned, which, had the diſcharge 
been allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical diſcharges of blood, from whatever part 
of the body they proceed, muſt not be ſtopped. The 
are always the efforts of nature to relieve herſelf; 
and fatal diſeaſes have often been the conſequence 
of obſtructing them. It may indeed be ſometimes 
neceſſary to check the violence of ſuch diſcharges ; 
but even this requires the greateſt caution.. Inſtances 
might be given where the ſtopping of a ſmall periodi- 


cal flux of blood, from one of the fingers, has proved 


fatal to the health. 

Bleeding at the noſe is very common to youth. 
Thoſe who are further advanced in years are more 
liable to hzmoptoe, or diſcharge of blood from the 
lungs. After the middle period of life, hæmorrhoidal 
fluxes are moſt common; and in the decline of life, 
diſcharges of blood from the urinary paſlages. 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very 
different, and often quite oppoſite cauſes. Some- 


times they are owing to a particular conſtruction - 
the 
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the body, as a ſanguine temperament, a laxity of the 
veſſels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other times they 
proceed from a determination of the blood towards 
one particular part, as the head, the hæmorrhoidal 
veins, &c. They may likewiſe proceed from an in- 
flammatory diſpoſition of the blood, in which caſe 
there is generally ſome degree of fever; this alſo 
happens when the flux is occaſioned by an obſtructed 
perſpiration, or a ſtricture upon the ſkin, the bowels, 
or any particular part of the ſyſtem. 

But a diſſolved ſtate of the blood will likewiſe oc- 
caſion hamorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the dy- 
ſentery, the ſcurvy, the malignant ſmall-pox, &e. 
there are often very great diſcharges of blood from 
different parts of the body. They may likewiſe be 
brought on by too liberal uſe of medicines, which 
tend to diſſolve the blood, as cantharides, the volatile 
alkaline falts, &c. Food of an acyid or irritating qua- 
lity may likewiſe occaſion hæmorrhages; as alſo ſtrong 
purges and vomits, or any thing that greatly ſtimulates 
the bowels. 

Violent paſſions or agitations of the mind will alſo 
have this effect. Theſe often cauſe bleeding at the 
noſe, and ſometimes occaſion an hæmorrhage of the 
brain. Violent efforts of the body, by overſtraining 
or hurting the veſſels, may have the ſame effect, efpe- 
clally when the body is long kept in an unnatural 
poſture, as hanging the head very low, &c. 

The cure of an hemorrhage muſt be adapted to its 
cauſe. When it proceeds from too much blood, or a 
tendency to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle pur- 
ges and other evacuations, will be neceffary. It will 
likewiſe be proper for the patient in this caſe to live 
chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ftrong li- 
quors, and food that is of an acrid, hot, or ſtimula- 
ting quality. The body ſhould be kept cool and the 
mind eaſy. 
When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or. dif- 
ſolved ſtate the blood, the patient ought to life chiefly 
upon acid fruits with milk, and vegetables of a nou- 
rifhing 
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riſhing nature, as ſago, ſalop, &c. His drink may 
be wine diluted with water, and ſharpened with the 
Juice of lemon, vinegar, or ſpirits of vitriol. The beſt 
medicine in this caſe is the Peruvian bark, which 
may be taken accordiug to the urgency of the ſymp- 
toms, 

When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or 
of ſtrong ſtimulating medicines, the cure is to be 
effected by ſoft and mucilaginous diet. The patient 
may alſo take frequently about the bulk of a nutmeg 
of Locatelli's balſam, or the ſame quantity of ſperma- 
cet). | 

When an obſtrutted perſpiration, or a ſtricture 
upon any part of the ſyſtem, is the cauſe of an hæmor- 
rhage, it may be removed by drinking warm diluting 
liquors, lying a- bed, bathing the extremeties in warm 
water, &c, 


BLEEDING AT THE NOSE, 


Bleeding at the noſe is commonly preceded by ſome 
degree of quickneſs of the pulſe, fluſhing in the face, 
pulſation of the temporal arteries, heavineſs in the 
head, dimneſs of the ſight, heat and itching of the 
noſtrils, &c. | 

To perſons who abound with blood, this diſcharge 
is veryſalutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head- 
ach, a phrenzy, and even an epilepſy. In fevers 
where there is a great determination of blood towards 
the head, it is of the utmoſt ſervice. It is likewiſe 
beneficial in inflammations of the liver and ſpleen, 
and often in the gout and rheumatiſm. In all. dit- 
eaſes where bleeding is neceſſary, a ſpontaneous dif- 
charge of blood from the noſe is of much more ſer- 
vice than the ſame quantity let with the lancet. 

In a diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the great 
point 1s to determine whether it ought to be ſtopped 
or not. It is a common practice to ſtop bleeding, with- 
out conſidering whether it be a diſcaſe, or the cure 
of a diſeaſe. This conduct proceeds from fear; but 
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When a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens 
in an inflammatory diſeaſe, there is always realon to 
believe that it may prove ſalutary; and therefore it 
ſhould be ſuffered to go on, at leaſt as long as the pa- 
tient is not weaken by it. : a 

When it happens to perſons in perfect health, who 
arc full of blood, it ought not to be ſuddenly ſtopped, 
eſpecially if the ſymptoms of plethora, mentioned 
above, have preceded it. In this cafe it cannot be 
ſtopped without riſking the patient's life. 

In fine, whenever bleeding at the noſe relieves any 
bad ſymptom, and does not proceed fo far as to, endan- 
ger the patient's life, it ought not to be ſtopped. But 
when it returns frequently, or continues till the pulſe 
becomes low, the extremites begin to grow cold, the 
lips pale, or the patient complains of being fick or 
faint, it muſt immediately be ſtopped. 

For this purpoſe the patient ſhould be ſet nearly up- 
right, with his head reclining a little, and his legs im- 
merſed in water about the warmth of new milk. His 
hands ought libewiſe to be put in lukewarm water, 
and his garters may be tied a little tighter than uſual. 
Ligatures may be applied to the arms, about the place 
where they are uſually made for bleeding, and with 
nearly the ſame degree of tightneſs. Theſe muſt be 
gradually flackened as the blood begins to ſtop, and 
removed entirely as ſoon as it gives over. 

Sometimes dry lint put up the noſtrils will ſtop the 
bleeding. When this does not ſucceed, doſſils of lint 
dipped in ſtrong ſpirits of wine may be put up the 
noltrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be dipped 
in brandy. Blue vitriol diffolved in water may like— 
wiſe be uſed for this purpoſe, or a tent dipped in the 
white of an egg well bet up, may be rolled in a pow- 
der made of equal parts of white ſugar, burnt allum, 
and white vitriol, and put up the noſtril from whence 
the blood iſſues. 

Internal medicines can hardly be of uſe here, as they 
bave ſeldom time te operate. It may not however be 
amiſs to give the patient half an ounce of Glauber's 

No. 10. Rr ſalt, 
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ſalt, and the ſame quantity of manna, diſſolved in four 

or ſive ounces of barley-water. This may be taken 
at a draught, and repeated if it does not operate in a 
few hours, Jen or twelve grains of nitre may be taken 
in a laſs of cold -water and vinegar every hour, or 
oftencr if the ſtomach will bear it. If a ſtronger medi- 
eine be neceſſary, a tea- cupful of the tincture of roſe; 


with twenty or thirty drops of the weak ſpirit of vitris!, 
may be taken every hour. When theſe things can 


be had. the tent may drink water, with a little Con 
mon ſalt in it, or equi! parts of water and vinegar. 

From ten to twenty drops of the oil of turpentine in 
a little water given freque ntly; or, if the genitals he 
nmened for ſome time in cold water, ſeldom fail to 
ſtop a bleed at the noſe, or from any other part. 

Sometimes, when the bleeding is ſtopped outwardly, 
it continues inwardly This is very troubleſome, and 
re quire s particular attention, as the patient is apt to 
be ſuflocated with the blood, eſpecially if he falls 
aſſech, which he is very ready to do after loſing a great 
quantity of blood. 

When the patient is in danger of ſuffocation oy 
the blood getting into his throat, the paſſage may b 
topped by drawing threads up the noſtrils, and bras 
ing them out at the mouth, then faſtening pieces of 
ſponge, or ſmall rolls of linen cloth to their ends, at- 
terwards drawing them back, and tying them on the 
outſale with a ſuflicient degree of tightweſs. 

After the bleeding is flopped the patient ought to be 
kept as eaſyand quiet as poſſible. He ſhould not pick 


his nole, nor take away the tents or clotted blood. 


till they fall off of their own accord, and ſhould not 
lie with his head low. 

thoſe who are affected with frequent bleeding at 
the noſe, ought to bathe their feet often in warm wa— 
ter, and to keep them warm and dry. They ought to 
wear nothing tight about their necks, to keep their 
bodics as much in an ere&t poſture as poſſible, and 
never to view any object obliquely. If they have tov 
much blood, a vegetable diet, with now and then : 
cooling purge, is the ſafeſt way to leſſen it. But 
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Put when the difeaſe proceeds from a thin diſſolved 
gate of the blood, the diet ſhould be rich and nouriſh— 
ing: as tirong broths and jellies, ſago-gruel with wine 
end ſugar, &c. Infuſions of the Pervian bark in wine 
«lt likewiſe to be taken and perſiſted in for a con- 
liderable time. 


OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES, 


A dilcharge of blood from the hzmorrioida oy els 
15 led the bleeding piles. When the vote, only 
ſwell f and diſcharge no blood, but are excceding pain- 
2 he diſeaſe is called the blind piles. 
| 'crſons of a looſe ſpongy fihre, of a bulk v ſize, who 
ive high, and lead a ſedentary, inactive lit d, are mol 
ſub: «@t to this diſeaſe. It is often owin g to an here- 
ditary diſpoſition. Where this is the caſe, It attacks 
ps tions more early in life than when it is accidental. 
len are more liable to it than women, eſpecially thoſe 
of a ſanguine, plethoric, or a ſcorbutic habit, or of a 
me lancholy diſpoſition. 
The piles may be occaſioned by an exceſs of blood, 
vr flrong aloetic purges, high ſeafonec tood, drinking 
great quantities of iweet wines, the neglect of bleed- 
In , or other cuſtomary ev del ations, "much riding 
gent coſtiveneſs, or any thing that occations hard — 
0 Wiicult ſtools. Anger, griet, or other violent paſtions, 
will alſo cauſe the piles. They are often brought on 
9 litting on the damp ground. Thin breeches will 
eilte the diſeaſe in a perſon who is ſubject to it, and 
7m times even in thoſe who never had it before. 
Pregnant women are often afflicted with the piles. 
ux of blood from the anus is not always to be 
treated as a diſeaſe. It is even more ſalutary than 
"h ding at the noſe, and often prevents or carries off 
5 afes. It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, rheu- 
m, aſthma, and hypochondriacal complaints, and 
hoes Proves critical in colics, and inflammator * 
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of it may be taken in a glaſs of red wine, ſharpened 


charge, and by no means to be ſtopped. Some hav. 
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had to his habit of body, his age, ſtrength, and man. 
ner of living. A diſc harge which might bo exceſſive 

and prove hurtful to one, may be very moderate, and 
even ſalutary to another. That only is to be eſteemed 
dangerous, which continues too long, and is in ſuch 
quantity as to waſte the patient's ſtrength, hurt the 
digeſtion, nutrition, and other functions neceſſary to 
life. 

When this is the cafe, the diſcharge muſt be checked 
by a proper regimen, and aſtringent medicines. They 
bier mult be cool but nouriſhing—contiſting chief 
ot bread, milk, cooling vegetables, and broths. The 
drink may be chaly beate wate r, orange-whey, decoc- 
tions or infulions of the aſtringent and mucilaginous 
plants, as the tormentil roots, biſtort, marſhmallow- 
roots, &C. 

Old conſerve-of red roſes is a very good medicine 
in this caſe. It may be mixed with new milk, and 
taken in the quantity of an ounce three or four times 
a-day. This medicine is in no great repute, owing to 
its being ſeldom taken in ſuch quantity as to produce 
any effetts; but when taken as here directed, and du!y 
perlifted i in it has performed very extraordinary Cures 


in violent hamorrhages, eſpecially when aſliſted by 


the tincture of roles ; a tea-cupful of which may be 


taken about an hour after every doſe of the conſerve 
The Peruvian bark is likewiſe proper in this calc, 
both as a ſtrengthener and aſtringent. Halt a dram 


with a few drops of the elixil of vitriol, three or four 
times a-day. 
The bleeding piles are ſometimes periodical, an 
return regularly once in three or four weeks. In " 
caſe they are always to be conſidered as a ſalutary i! 


en ntirely ruined their health by ſtopping a periodica 
diſcharge of blood from the hamorr hoidal veins. 

In the blind piles bleeding is generally of uſe. Ti 
dot muſt be light and thin, and the drink cool an! 
diluting. It is likewiſe neceflary that the body. 


kept 
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kept gently open. This may be done by ſmall doſes 
of the flowers of brimſtone and cream of tartar. Theſe 
may be mixed in equal quantities, and a tea- ſpoonful 
taken two or three times a- day, or oftener if neceſſary. 
Or, an ounce of the flowers of brimſtone and half an 
ounce of puritied nitre may be mixed with three or 
four ounces of the lenitive electuary, and a tea-[poon- 
ful of it taken three or four times a-day. 

Emollient clyſters are likewiſe beneficial ; but there 
is ſometimes ſuch an aſtriction of the anus, thatthey 
cannot be thrown up. In this caſe a vomitmay have 
a very good effect. | 

When the piles are exceeding painful and ſwelled, 
but diſcharge nothing, the patient mutt fit over the 
ſteam of warm water. He may alſo apply a linen 
cloth dipped in warm ſpirits of wine to the part, or 
poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried 
with butter. If theſe do not produce a diſcharge, 
and the piles appear large, leeches muſt be applied 
as near to them as poliible, or if they will fix upon the 
piles themſelves, ſo much the better. When iceches 
will not fix, the piles may be opened with a lancet. 
The operation is very caſy and attended with no dan- 
ger. 

Various ointments, and other external applications, 
are recommended for the piles, but they ſeldom have 
any effects worth mentioning. Their principal uſe is 
to keep the part moiſt, which may be done as well by 
a ſoft poultice, or an emollient cataplaſm. When 
the pain however is very great, a liniment made of 
two ounces of emollient ointment, and half an ounce 
of liquid laudanum, bgat up with the yolk of ap egg, 
may be applied. | 


CHAP. 
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S/ulting of blood. 


E mean here to treat of that diſcharge of blood 

from the lungs that is called an hamoptoe, or 
ſpitting of blood. Perſons of a flender m ake, and 
a lax fibre, who have long necks and ftrait breaſts, 
are molt liable to this diſeaſe, It is moſt common in 
the ſpring, and generally attacks people before they 
arrive at the pri: ne or middle Period of life. It is a 
common obſervation, that thoſe who have been ſub— 
ject to bleeding at the noſe when young, are after- 
wards moit liable to an 1 moptoe. 

An hemoptoe may proceed from excefs of blood, 
from a pe coliar 1 weaknets of the lungs, or a bad con- 
1055 NM ati 211 Or the DY« ut. It 1s atten 0 calioned by eX- 
ccilive drinking, running, wreſtling, finging, or ſpea! k- 
in g aloud. Such as have weak lungs: my to avoid 
all violent exertions of that organ, as they ANG life. 

hey mould, likewife guard againſt violent paſſions, 
excellive drinking, and every thing that occaſions a 
Fa Di l circulation of Fg l lood. 

Ihis diſeaſe may likewiſo proceed from wounds of 
the lungs. Theſe may e 5ther 1 be received from with- 
ont, or She » may be occalt med by hard bodies getting 
into the wind— pipe, and o falling down upon the 
lungs, and hurting that tender organ. The obftruc- 
tion of any cuſtom: ry evacuation may occalion a fpit- 
ting of blood; as no: gicel of ble -eding or purging at 
the uſual ſeaſons, the ſtoppage of the bleeding piles 
in men, or the menſes in women, &c. It may like- 
wilc proceed from a polypus, feirrhous concretions, 
or any thing th: at obfiructs the circulation of the blood 


in the lungs. t 15 often the effect of a long and violent: 


cough: in Wi! 2 caſe it is generally the forerunner of 


a conſumption, A violent de gree of cold ſuddenly ap- 
plicd 
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plied to the external parts of the body will occafion 
an hamoptoe. It may likewiſe be occafioned by 
breathing air which is too much rarefied to be able 
properly to expand the lungs. This is often the caſe 
with thoſe who work in hot places, as furnaces, glaſs- 
houſes, or the like. It is likewiſe ſaid to happen to 
ſuch as aſcend to the top of very bigh mountains, as 
the Peak of Tenerifl, &c. 

Spitting of blood is not always to be confidered as 
a primary diſeaſe. It is often only a ſymptom, and in 
ſome diſeaſes not an unfavourable one. This is the 
caſe in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and ſundry other 
fevers. In a dropſy, ſcurvy, or confumption, it is a 
bad ſymptom, and thews that the lungs are ulcerated. 

Spitting of blood is generally preceded by a ſenſe 
of weight, and opprethon of the breaſt, a dry tickling 
cough, hoarſeneſs, and a difficulty of breathing. 
Sometimes it is uſhered in with thivering coldneſs of 
the extremities, coſtiveneſs, great laſſitude, flatulence, 
pain of the back and loins, & c. As theſe, ſhew a ge- 
neral ſtricture upon the veſſels, and a tendency of the 
blood to inflammation, they are commonly the fore- 
runners of a very copious diſcharge. The above 
ſymptoms do not attend a diſcharge of hlood from the 
gums or fauces, by which means theſe may always be 
diſtinguiſhed from an hæmoptoe. Sometimes the 
blood that is ſpit up is thin, and of a florid red colour; 
and at other times it is thick, and of a dark or black- 
1th colour; nothing however can be interred from this 
circumſtance, but that the blood has lain a longer os 
ſhorter time in the breaſt betore it was diſcharged. 

Spitting of blood, in a ſtrong healthy perſon, of a 
found conſtitution, is not very dangerous; but when 
it attacks the tender and delicate, or perſons of weak 
lax fibre, it is with difficulty removed. When it pro- 
ceeds from a ſcirrhus or polypus of the lungs, it is 
bad. The danger is greater when the diſcharge pro- 
ceeds from the rupture of a large veſſel than of a ſmall 
one. When the extravaſated blood is not ſpit up, but 
' lodges in the breaſt, it corrupts, and greatly encreaſes 
| the 
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the davger. When the blood proceeds from an ulcer 
in the lungs, it is generally fatal. 


The patient ought to be kept cool and eaſy. Every 


thing that heats the body or quickens the circulation, 
increaſes the danger. The mind ought hkewife to be 
ſoothed, and every occaſion of exciting the paſſions 
avoided. The diet ſhould be ſoft, cooling, and ſlen— 
der; as rice boiled with milk, {mail broths, barley- 
grucls, panado, &c. The dict, in this caſe, c can 
tcarce be too low. Even water-grue is ſufficient to 
ſupport the patient for ſome days. All ſtrong liquors 
1477 be avoided. The patient may drink milk and 
water, bariey-water, whey, butte r-milk, and ſuch 
Uke. Every thing however ſhould be drank cold, 
and in ſmall qu: antities at a time. He ſhould obſerve 
tie ſtrictett Hence, or at leaſt ſpeak with a very low 
voice. 

This, like the other involuntary diſcharges of blood, 
ouglit not to be ſuddenly ſtopped by aſtringent medi- 
cines. More miſchief is often done by theſe than if 
it were ſuffered to go on. It may however proceed 
ſo far as to weaken the patient, and even endanger 
his life; in which caſe proper means muſt be uſed for 
reſtraining it. 

The body ſhould be kept gently open by laxative 
diet; as roaſted apples, ſtewed prunes, and ſuch like. 
It thete ſhould not have the deſired effect, a tea— 
{yocntul of the lenitive elettuary may be taken twice 
or thrice a-dav, as is found neceſſary. If the bleed- 
ing proves violene, ligatures may be applied to the 
ex iremities, as directed ſor a bleeding at the noſe. 

{{ the patient be hot or feverith, bleeding and ſmall 
dotes of niire will be of uſe; a ſcruple or half a dram 
of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary drink 
twice or thrice a-day. His drink may likewiſe be 
ſaarpencd v „ich acids, as juice of lemon, or a few 

drops of the ſpirit of vitriol; or he may take frequent- 
ly a cup of the tincture of roſes. 

Bathing the fect and legs in lukewarm water has 
lkewiſe @ very good effect in this diſeaſe. Opiates 

too 
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too are ſometimes beneficial ; but theſe muſt be ad- 
miniſtered with caution. Ten or twelve drops of 
laudanum may be given in a cup of barley-water twice 
a-day, and continued for ſome time, provided they be 
found beneficial. 

The conſerve of roſes 1s likewiſe a very good medi- 
cine in this caſe, provided it be taken in ſufficient 
quantity, and long enough perliſted in. It may be 
taken to the quantity gf three or four ounces a- day; 
and, if the patzent be troubled with a cough, it ſhould 
be made into an electuary with balſamic ſyrup, and a 
little of the ſyrup of poppies. 

If ſtronger aſtringents he neceſſary, fifteen or twenty 
drops of the elixir of vitriol may be given in a glaſs of 
water three or four times a-day. 

Thoſe who are ſubject to frequent returns of this 
diſeaſe ſhould avoid all exceſs. Their diet ſhould be 
light and cool, conſiſting chiefly of milk and vegeta- 
bles. Above all, let thera beware of vigorous etforts 
of the body, and violent agitations of the mind. 


VOMITING OF BLOOD 


Is not ſo common as the other diſcharges of blood 
which have already been mentioned; but it is very 
dangerous, and requires particular attention. 

Vomiting of blood is generally preceded by pain 
of the ſtomach, ſickneſs, and nauſea; and is accom- 
panied with great anxiety, and frequent fainting fits. 

This diſeaſe is ſometimes periodical ; in which caſe 
it is leſs dangerous. It uf proceeds from an ob- 
ſtruction of the menſes in women; and ſometimes from 
the ſtopping of the hamorrhoidal flux in men. It may 
be occaſioned by any thing that greatly ſtimulates or 
wounds the ſtomach, as ſtrong vomits or purges, 
acrid poiſons, ſharp or hard ſubſtances taken into the 
ſtomach, &c. It is often the effect of obſtructions in the 
liver, the ſpeen, or ſome of the other viſcera. It may 
likewiſe proceed from external violence, as blows or 
bruiſes, or from any of the cauſes which produce in- 

No. II. Ss famation, 
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flamation. In hyſteric women, vomiting of blood is 
a very common, but by no means a dangerous ſymp— 
tom. 

A great part of the danger in this diſeaſe ariſes 
from the extravaſated blood lodging in the bowels, 
and becoming putrid, by which means a dyſentery or 
putrid fever may be occaſioned. The beſt way of 
preventing this, is to keep the body gently open, by 
frequently giving emollient clyſters. Purges muſt not 
be given till the diſcharge is ſtopt, otherwiſe they will 
irritate the ſtomach, and increaſe the diſorder. All 
the food and drink muſt be of a mild cooling nature, 
and taken in ſmall quantities. Even drinking cold 
water has ſometimes proved a remedy, but it will 
ſucceed better when ſharpened with the weak ſpirits 
of vitriol. When there are ſigns of an inflammation, 
bleeding may be neceſlary ; but the patient's weak- 
neſs will ſeldom permit it. Opiates may be of uſe; 
but they muſt be given in very ſmall doſes, as four or 
five drops of liquid laudanum twice or thrice a-day. 

After a diſcharge is over, as the patient is generally 
troubled with gripes, occaſioned by the acrimony of 
the blood lodged in the inteſtines, gentle purges will 
be neceſſary. 


BLOODY URINE 


Is a diſcharge of blood from the veſſels of the kid- 
neys or bladder, occaſioned by their being either en- 
larged, broken, or eroded. It is more or leſs dan- 
gerous according to the different circumſtances which 
attend it. 

When pure blood 1s voided ſuddenly without inter- 
ruption or pain, it proceeds from the kidneys ; but it 
the blood be in ſmall quantity, of a dark colour, and 
emitted with heat and pain about the bottom of the 
belly, it proceeds from the bladder. When bloody 
urine is occalioned by a rough ſtone deſcending from 
the kidneys to the bladder, which wounds the ureters, 
it is attended with a ſharp pain in the back, and py 

ficulty 
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ficulty of making water. [f the coats of the bladder 
are hurt by a ſtone, and the bloody urine follows, it 
is attended with the moſt acute pain, and a previous 
ſtoppage of urine. 

Bloody urine may likewiſe be occaſioned by falls, 
blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard 
riding, or any violent motion. It may alſo proceed 
from ulcers of the bladder, from a ſtone lodged in the 
kidneys, or from violent purges, or ſharp diuretic me- 
dicines, eſpecially cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with ſome degree of 
danger; but it is peculiarly ſo when mixed purulent 
matter, as this ſhews an ulcer ſomewhere in the uri- 
nary paſſages. Sometimes this diſcharge proceeds 
from excels of blood, in which caſe it is rather to be 
conſidered as a ſalutary evacuation than a diſeaſe. If 
the diſcharge however be very great, it may waſte the 
patient's ſtrength, and occaſion an ill habit of body, 
a dropſy, or a conſumption. 

The treatment of this diforder muſt be varied ac- 
cording the different cauſes from which it proceeds. 


When it is owing to a ſtone in the bladder, the cure 


D * 
depends upon a ſurgical operation. 


f it be attended with a plethora, and ſymptoms of 
inflammation, bleeding will be neceſſary. The body 
mult alſo be kept open by emollient clvſters, or cool- 
ing purgative medicines; as cream of tartar, rhubarb, 
manna, or ſmall doſes of lenitive electuary. 

When bloody urine proceeds from a diſſolved ſtate 
of the blood, it is commonly the ſymptom of ſome ma- 
lignant difeaſe ; as the ſmall-pox, a putrid fever, &c. 
In this caſe the patient's life depends on the liberal uſe 
of the Peruvian bark and acids, as has been ſhewn. 

If an ulcer is formed in the kidneys or bladder, the 
patient's diet muſt be cool, and his drink of an healing, 
balſamic quality, as decoctions of marth-mallow roots 
with liquorice, ſolutions of gum-arabic, &c. Three 
ounces of marſh-mallow roots and half an ounce of li- 
quorice may be boiled in two quarts of water to one; 
two ounces of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of puri- 
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fied nitre, may be diſſolved in the ſtrained liquor, and 
a tea-curſul of it taken four or five times a-day. 

The early uſe of aſtringents in this diſeaſe has often 
bad conſequence. When the flux is ſtopped too ſoon, 
the grumous blood, by being confined in the veſlels, 
may produce inflammations, abſceſs, and ulcers, If 
however the caſe be urgent, or the patient ſeems to 
ſuffer from the loſs of blood, gentle aſtringents may be 
neceſſary. In this caſe the patient may take three or 
four ounces of lime-water, with half an ounce of the 
tincture of Peruvian bark, three times a-day. 


THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX 


Prevails in the ſpring and autumn. Tt is moſt com- 
mon in marſhy countries, where, after hot and dry fum- 
mers, it is apt to become epidemic. Perſons are moſt 
liable to it who are much expoſed to the night air, or 
who live in places where the air is confined and un- 
wholeſome. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, 
ſhips, jails, hoſpitals, and ſuch hke places. 

This difeaſe may be occaſioned by any thing that 
obſtructs the perſpiration, or renders the humours pu- 
trid—as damp beds, wet clothes, unwholeſome diet, 
bad air, &c. It is moſtly communicated by infection. 
This ought to make people extremely cautious in going 
near ſuch perſons as labour under the diſeaſe. Even 
the ſmell of the patient's excrements has been known 
to communicate the infection. 

A flux of the belly is known by violent pain of the 
bowels, a conſtant inclination to go to ſtool, and gene- 
rally more or leſs blood in the ſtools. It begins like 
other fevers, with chillneſs, loſs of ſtrength, a quick 
pulſe, great thirſt, and an inclination to vomit. The 
ſtools are at firſt greaſy and frothy, afterwards they are 
ſtreaked with blood, and at laſt have often the appear- 
ance of pure blood, mixed with ſmall filaments reſem- 
bling bits of ſkin. Worms are ſometimes paſſed both 
upwards and downwards though the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe. When the patient goes to ſtool, he feels 
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a bearing down, as if the bowels were falling out, and 
ſometimes a part of the inteſtines is actually protruded, 
which proves exccedingly troubleſome, eſpecially in 
children. Flatulency is alſo a painful ſymptom, parti- 
cularly towards the end of the diſeaſe. 

This diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from a diarrhea 
or looſeneſs, by the acute pain of the bowels, and the 
blood which generally appears in the ſtools: and from 
the cholera morbus by not being attended with ſuch 
violent and frequent fits of vomiting, &c. 

When the dyſentery attacks the old, the delicate, or 
ſuch as have been waſted by the gout, the ſcurvy, or 
other lingering diſeaſes, it generally proves fatal. Vo- 
miting and hiccuping are bad ſigns, as they thew an 
inflammation of the ſtomach. When the {iools are 
green, black, or have a diſagreeble cadaverous ſmell, 
the danger is very great, as it ſhews the diſcaſe to be 
of the putrid kind. It is an unfavourable ſymptom 
when clyſters are immediately returned ; but ſtill more 
ſo when the paſſage is obſtinately ſhut, that they can- 
not be injected. A feeble pulſe, coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities, with difficulty of ſwallowing, and convul- 
lions, are ſigns of approaching death. 

Nothing is of more importance in this diſeaſe than 
cleanlineſs. It contributes greatly to the recovery of 
the patient, and no leſs to the ſafety of ſuch as attend 
him. In all contagious diſeaſes the danger is increaſed, 
and the infection ſpread, from want of cleanlineſs; but 
in none more than this. Every thing about the patient 
ſhould be frequently changed. The excrement ſhould 
never be ſuffered to continue in his room, but removed 
Immediately and buried under ground. A conſtant 
ſtream of freſh air ſhould be admitted into the cham- 
ber: and it ought frequently to be ſprinkled with vine- 
gar, juice of lemon, or ſome other ſtrong acid. 

The patient muſt not he diſcouraged, but his ſpi- 
rits kept up in the hopes of a cure. Nothing tends 
more to render any putrid diſeaſe mortal, than the 
fears and apprehenſions of the ſick. All diſeaſes 
of this nature have a tendency to fink and depreſs 

the 
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the ſpirits, and when that is increaſed by fears and 
if alarms from thoſe whom the patient believes to 
| be perſons of ſkill, it cannot fail to have the worſt 
effects. 

A flannel waiſtcoat worn next the ſkin has often 
a very good effect. This promotes the perſpiration 
without over-heating the body. Great caution how- 
ever is neceſſary in leaving it off, A dyſentery 
has oftcn been brought on by imprudently throwing 
| off a flannel waiſtcoat before the ſeaſon was ſuffici— 
| ently warm. For whatever purpoſe this is worn, it 
ſhould never be left off but in a warm ſeaſon. 

I in this diſeaſe the greateſt attention muſt be paid 
1 to the patient's diet. Fleſh, fiſh, and every thing 
| | | that has a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the 
ſtomach mult be abſtained from. Apples boiled in 
milk, water-pap, and plain light pudding, with broth 
made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may conſ- 
| | titute the principal part of the patient's food. Gela- 
| tinous broth not only anſwers the purpoſe of food, 

but often proves more effectual than medicine. 2 

Another kind of food very proper in the dyſen- t 
tery, which may be uſed by ſuch as cannot take the [ 
broth mentioned above, is made by boiling a few 
handfuls of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for fix or ſeven 
hours, till it becomes as hard as ſtarch. Two or 
three table-ſpoonfuls of this may be grated down, 
and boiled in ſuch a quantity of new milk and water 
as to be of the thickneſs of pap. This may be ſweet- 
ened to the patient's taſte, and taken for his ordinary 
food. 

In a putrid dyſentery the patient may be allowed 
to cat freely of | molt kinds of good ripe fruit; as 
apples, grapes, gooſeberries, currant-berries, ſtraw- 
berries, &c. Theſe may either be eaten raw or 
boiled, with or without milk, as-the patient chooſes. 
The prejudice againſt fruit in this diſeaſe is fo great, 
that many believe it to be the common cauſe of 
dyſenteries. This however is an egregious 3 
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Both reaſon and experience ſhew, that good fruit 
is one of the beſt medicines, both for the preven- 
tion and cure; and is in every reſpect calculated 
to counteract that tendency to putrefaction, from 
whence the moſt dangerous kind of dyſenteries pro- 
ceeds. The patient in ſuch a caſe ought. therefore to 
be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleaſes, provid- 
cd it be ripe., 

The molt proper drink in this diſorder 1s whey, 
and it has often been cured by the uſe of clear whey 
alone. It may be taken both for drink and in form 
of clyſter. When whey cannot be had, barley-water 
ſharpened with cream of tartar may be drank, or a 
decoction of barley and tamarinds; two ounces of 
the former and one of the latter may be boiled in two 
quarts of water to one. Warm water, water-gruel, 
or water wherein hot iron has been frequently 
quenched, are all very proper, and may be drank in 
turns. Camomile-tea, it the ſtomach will bear it, 
is an exceeding proper drink. It both ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, and by its antiſeptic quality tends to 
prevent a mortification of the bowels, 

At the beginning of this diſeaſe it is always neceſ- 
ſary to cleanſe the firſt paſſages. For this purpoſe a 
vomit of ipecacuanha mult be given, and wrought off 
witn weak camomile-tea. Strong vomits are — 
neceſſary here. A ſcruple, or at moſt half a dram of 
ipecacuanha, is generally ſufficient for an adult, and 
ſometimes a very few grains will ſuffice. The day 
aiter the vomit, half a dram, or two ſcruples of rhu- 
barb, muſt be taken; or what will anſwer the purpoſe 
rather better, an ounce, or an ounce and a half of 
Epſom falts. This doſe may be repeated every other 
day for two or three times. Afterwards ſmall doſes 
of ipecacuanha may be taken for ſome time. Two 
or three grains of the powder may be mixed in a 
table-ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies, and taken 
three times a-day. 

Theſe evacuations, and the regimen preſcribed 
above, will often be ſufficient to effect a cure. Should 
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it however happen otherwiſe, the following aſtringent 
medicines may be uſed, 

A clyſters of ſtarch or fat mutton-broth, with thirty 
or lorty drops of liquid laudanum in it, may be ad- 
miniſtered twice a-day. At the ſame time an ounce 
of gum-arabic, an halt an ounce of gum-tragacanth, 
may be diſſolved in a pint of barley water, over a flow 
fire, and a table-ſpoonful of it taken every hour. 

If theſe have not the deſired effect, the patient may 

take four times a-day, about the bulk of a nutmeg of 
the Japonic confe dion, drinking after it a tea-cupful 
of the decoction of log wood. 

Perſons who have been cured of this diſeaſe are 
very liable to relapſe; to prevent which, great cir- 
cumſpection with reſpect to diet is neceſſary. The 
patient muſt abſtain from all fermented liquors, ex- 
cept now and then a glaſs of good wine ; but he mult 
drink no kind of malt liquor. He ſhould likewiſc 
abſtain from animal food, as fiſh and fleſh, and live 
piincipally on milk and vegetables. 

Gentle exerciſe and wholeſome air are likewiſe of 
importance. The patient ſhould go to the country 
as ſoon as his ſtrength will permit, and ſhould take 
exerciſe daily or horſeback, or in a carriage. He may 
likewiſe uſe bitters infuſed in wine or brandy, and 
may drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed 
with an equal quantity of new milk. 

When dyſenteries prevail, we would recommend 
a ſtrict attention to cleanlineſs, a ſpare uſe of animal 
food, and the free uſe of ſound ripe fruits, and other 
vegetables. The night air is to be carefully avoided, 
and all communication with the lick. Bad ſmells are 
likewiſe to be ſhunned, eſpecially thoſe which ariſe 
trom putrid animal ſubſtances. The neceſſaries where 
the ſick go are caretully to be avoided. 

When the firſt ſymptoms of the dyſentery appear, 
the patient ought immediately to take a vomit, to go 
to bed, and drink plentitully of weak warm liquor, 
to promote a ſweat. This, with a doſe or two ot 


rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off the 
diſcale. 
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diſeaſe. In countries where dyſenteries prevail, we 
would adviſe ſuch as are liable to them, to take 
either a vomit or a purge every ſpring or autumn, 
as a preventive. | 

There are ſundry other fluxes of the belly, as the 
LIENTERY and COELIAC - PASSION, which, 
though leſs dangerous than the dyſentery, yet merit 
conſideration. Theſe diſeaſes generally proceed from 
a relaxed ſtate of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which is 
ſometimes ſo great, that the food paſſes through them 
with hardly any ſenſible alteration; and the patient 
dies merely from the want of nouriſhment. 

When the lientery or celiac paſſion ſucceeds to a 
dyſentery, the caſe is bad. ey are always dan- 

erous in old age, eſpecially when the conſtitution 
bo been broken by exceſs or acute diſeaſes. If the 
ſtools be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirſt 
2 with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the 
ace marked with ſpots of different colours, the dan- 
ger is very great. | 

The treatment of the patient is in general .the 
ſame as in the dyſentery. In all obſtinate fluxes of 
the belly, the cure muſt be attempted; by firſt cleanſ- 
ing the ſtomach and bowels with gentle vomits and 
purges; afterwards ſuch a diet as he a tendency to 
heal and ſtrengthen the bowels, with opiates and 
aſtringent - medicines, will generally complete the 
cure. 

The ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to a Te- 
nesmus, or frequent deſire of going to ſtool. This diſ- 
eaſe reſembles the dyſentery ſo much, both in its 
ſymptoms and method of cure, that we think it need- 
leſs to inſiſt upon it. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the Head-ach. 


CHES and pains proceed from very different 
| cauſes, and may affect any part of the body; 
but we ſhall point out thoſe only which occur moſt 
frequently and are attended with the greateſt dan- 


er. 

: When the head-ach is ſlight, and affects a particu- 
lar part of the head only, it is called cephalalgia; 
when the whole head is affected, cephalza; and when 
on one fide only, hemicrania. A fixed pain in the 
forehead, which may be covered with the end of the 
thumb, is called the clavis hyſtericus. 

There are alſo other diſtinctions. Sometimes the 
pain is internal, ſometimes external; ſometimes it 
1s an original diſeaſe, and at other times only ſymp- 
tomatic. When the head-ach proceeds from a hot 
bilious Habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, 
with a conſiderable heat of the part affected. When 
from a cold phlegmatic habit, the patient complains 
of a dull heavy pain, and has a ſenſe of coldneſs in 
the part. This kind of head-ach is ſometimes at- 
tended with a degree of ſtupidity or folly, 

Whatever obſtrutts the free circulation of the 
blood through the veſſels of the head, may occaſion 
a head-ach. In perſons of a full habit, who abound 
with blood, the head-ach often proceeds from the 
ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations; as bleeding at 
the noſe, ſweating of the feet. &c. It may likewiſe 
proceed from any cauſe that determines a great flux 
of blood towards the head; as coldneſs of the extre- 
mities, or hanging down the head for a long time. 
Whatever prevents the return of the blood from the 
head will likewiſe occaſion a head-ach; as looking 

long 
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long obliquely at any object, wearing any thing tight 
ab ut the neck, a new hat, or the like. 

When a head- ach proceeds from the ſtoppage of 
alunning at the noſe, there is a heavy, obtuſe, preſſ- 
ing pain in the fore part of the head, in which there 
ſeems to be ſuch 1 weight, that the patient can ſcarce 
hold it up. When it is occaſioned by the cauſtic 
matter of rhe teneral diſeaſe, it generally affects the 
{kuil, and often produces a caries of the bones. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repul- 
ſion or retroceſhon of the gout, the eryſipelas, the 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, itch, or other eruptive diſeaſes. 
What is called a hemicrania generally proceeds from 
crudities or indigeſtion. Inanition, or emptineſs, 
will often alſo occaſion head-achs. We have often ſeen 
inſtances of this in nurſes who gave ſuck too long, 
2 who did not take a ſufficient quantity of ſolid 

00d. 

There is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, conſtant, and 
almoſt intolerable head-ach, which occaſions great de- 
bility both of body and mind, prevents fleep, deitrovs 
the appetite, cauſes a vertigo, dimneſs of fight, a noiſe 
in the ears, convulſions, epileptic fits, and ſometimes 
vomiting, coſtiveneſs, coldneſs of the extremities, &c. 

The head-ach is often ſymptomatic in continual and 
intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartans. It is alſo a 
very common ſymptom in hyſteric and hypochondriac 
complaints. | 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale 
urine, it is an unfavourable ſymptom. In exceiſive 
head-achs, coldnels of the extremities is a bad ſign. 
When the diſeaſe continues long, and is very violent 
it often terminates in blindneſs, an apoplexy, deafneſs, 
a vertigo, the palſy, or the epilepſy. 

In this diſeaſe the cool regimen in general is to be 
obſerved, The diet ought to conſiſt of ſuch emollient 
ſubſtances as will correct the acrimony of the humours, 
and keep the body open ; as apples boiled in milk, 
ſpinnage, turnips, and ſuch like. The drink ought 
io be diluting ; as barley-water, infuſions of mild muci- 
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laginous vegetables, decoctions of the ſudorific woods, 
&c. The feet and legs ought to be kept warm, and | 
frequently bathed in lukewarm water; the head 
ſhould be ſhaved, and bathed with water and vine- 
gar. The patient cught as much as poſſible to keep | 
in an erect poſture, and not to lie with his head too t 
low. f 
When the head-ach is owing to exceſs of blood, or f 
0 
\ 
K 


a hot bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſſary. The 
patient may be bled in the jugular vein, and the ope- 
ration repeated if there be occaſion, Cupping alſo, 
or the application of leeches to the temples, and be- r 
hind the ears, will be of fervice. Afterwards a bliſ- 


tering-plaſter may be applied to the neck behind the t 

ears, or to any part of the head that is moſt affected. ir 

In ſome caſes it will be proper to bliſter the whole 1 

head. In perſons of a groſs habit, iſſues or perpe- 7 

tual bliſters will be of ſervice. The body ought like- n 

wiſe to be kept open by gentle laxatives. a1 

But when the head-ach proceeds from a copious p 

vitiated ſerum ſtagnating in the membranes, either ti 

| within or without the ſkull, with a dull, heavy, con- Ve 
| tinual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding nor T 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are Pe 
neceſſary, as pills made of aloes, reſin of jalap, or lo 


the like. It will alſo be neceſſary in this caſe to 
| bliſter the whole head, and to keep the back part of hi 


| the neck open for a conſiderable time by a perpetual W. 
, bliſter. pl 
| When the head-ach is occaſioned by the ſtoppage to 
| of a running at the noſe, the patient ſhould frequent- ce 
| ly ſmall to a bottle of volatile ſalts; he may likewiſe aff 
ö take ſnuff, or any thing that, will irritate the noſe, ſo | 
as to promote a diſcharge from it; as the herb ma- ha! 
{tich, ground-1vy, &c. be 
| A hemicrania, eſpecially a periadical one, is gene- dre 
| rally owirg to a foulneſs of the ſtomach, for which 
f entle vomits muſt be adminiſtered, as alſo purges of ap] 
; rhubarb. After the bowels have been ſufficiently he: 


cleared, chalybeate waters, and ſuch bitters as tend 
to 
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to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, will be neceſſary. A pe- 
riodicai head-ach has been cured by wearing a piece 
of flannel over the forehead during the night. 

When the head-azh ariſes from a vitiated ſtate of 
the humours, as in the ſcurvy and yenereal diſeaſe, 
the patient, after proper evacuations, muſt drink 
freely of the decoction of woods, or the decottion of 
ſarſaparilla, with railins and liquorice, Theſe, if 
duly perſiſted in, will produce very happy effects. 
When a collection of matter is felt under the ſkin, it 
muſt be diſcharged by an inciſion, otherwiſe it will 
render the bone carious. 

When the head-ach is fo intolerable as to endanger 
the patient's life, or is attended with continual watch- 
ing and delirium, recourſe muſt be had to opiates. 
Theſe, after proper evacuations by clyſters or mild 
purgatives, may be applied both externally and inter- 
nally, The affected part may be rubbed with Bate's 
anodyne balſam, or a cloth dipped in it may be ap- 
plied to the part. The patient may, at the ſame 
time, take twenty drops of laudanum, in a cup of 
valerjan or penny-royal tca, twice or thrice a-day. 
This is only to be done in caſe of extreme pain, Pro- 
per evacuations ought always to accompany and fol- 
low the uſe of opiates. . 

When the patient cannot bear the loſs of blood, 
his feet ought frequently to be bathed in luxewarm 
water, and well rubbed with a coarſe cloth. Cata- 
plaſms with muſtard and horſe-radiſh ought likewiſe 
to be applied to them. This courſe is peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour 
affecting the hcad. | 

When the head-ach is occaſioned by great heat, 
hard labour, or violent exerciſe of any kind, it may 
be allayed by cooling medicines ; ſuch as the ſaline 
draughts with nitre, and the like. 

A little ether dropt into the palm of the hand, and 
applied to the forehead, will ſometimes remove a- 
head-ach, 

THE 
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THE TOOTH-ACH 


Is fo well known, that it needs no deſcription. It 
has great — with the rheumatiſm, and often ſuc- 
ceeds pains of the ſhoulders and other parts of the 
body. 

It may proceed from obſtrutted perſpiration, or 
any of the other cauſes of inflammation. The tooth- 
ach is occaſioned by neglecting ſome part of the uſual 
coverings of the head, by ſitting with the head bare 
near an open window, or expoſing it to a drauꝶht of 
cold air. Food or drink taken either too hot or too 
cold is very hurtful to the teeth. Great quantities of 
ſugar, or other ſweet meats, are likew'iſe hurtful, 
Nothing is more dettructing to the teeth than crack- 
ing nuts, or chewing any kind of hard ſubſtances. 
Picking the tecth with pins, ncedles, cr any thing 
that may hurt the enamel with which they are cover- 
ed, does great miichief, as the tooth is ſure to be 
ſpoiled whenever the air gets into it. Breeding 
women are very ſubject to the tourh-ach, eſpecially 
during the firſt three or four months of preguancy, 
The tooth-ach often proceeds from ſcorhutic hun:ours 
affecting the gums. In this caſe the teeth are ſome- 
times waſted, and fall out without any conſiderable 
degree of pain. The more immediate cauſe of the 
tooth-ach is a rotten or carious tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth- ach, we muſt firſt en- 
deavour to leſſen the flux of humours to the part af- 
fected. This may be done by mild purgatives, ſcari- 
fying the gums, or applying leeches to them, and 
bathing the feet frequently with warm water. The 
perſpiration ought Ii-ewiſe to be promoted, by drink- 
ing freely of weak wine-whey, or other diluting li- 
quors, with ſmall doſes of nitre, Vomits to have 
often an exceeding good effect in the tooth-ach. It 
is ſeldom ſafe to adminiſter opiates, or any kind of 
heating medicines, or even to draw a tooth, till pro- 
per evacuations have been premiled ; and theſe alone 


- will often effect the cure. 
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If this fails, and the pain and inflammation ſtill in- 
creaſe, a ſuppuration may be expected, to promote 
whicn, a roaſted fig ſhould be held between the gum 
and the cheek ; bags filled with boiled camomile- 
flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may be applied 
near the part affected, with as great a degree of warmth 
as the patient can bear, and renewed as they grow Cool: 
the patient may likewiſe receive the ſteams of warm 
water into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, or 
by holding his head over the mouth of a porringer 
filled with warm water. 

Such things as promote the diſcharge of ſaliva, os 
eauſe the paticnt to ſpit, are generally of ſervice. For 
this purpoſe, bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may 
be chewed ; as gentian, calamus aromaticus, or pel- 
litory of Spain. Allen recommends the root of yel- 
low water flower-de-Juce in this caſe. This root 
may either be rubbed upon the tooth, or a little of it 
chewed. Brookes ſays he hardly ever knew it fail to 
eaſe the tooth-ach. It ought however to be uſed with 
caution. 

Many other herbs, roots, and ſeeds are recommend- 
ed for curing the tooth-ach ; as the leaves or roots of 
millefoil or yarrow chewed, tobacco ſmoked or chew- 
ed, ſtaves-acre, or the ſeeds of muſtard chewed, &c. 
Theſe bitter, hot, and pungent things, by occaſioning 
a greater flow of ſaliva, frequently give eaſe in the 
tooth-ach. 4 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this pur- 
my a little cotton wet with laudanum may be held 

etween the teeth; or a piece of ſticking- plaſter, about 
the bigneſs of a ſhilling, with a bit of opium in the 
middle of it, of a ſize not to prevent the ſticking of 
the other, may be laid on the temporal artery, where 
the pulſation is moſt ſenſible. De la Motte affirms, 
that there are few caſes wherein this will not give re— 
lief, If there be a hollow tooth, a ſmall pill made of 
equal parts of camphire and opium, put into the hol 
low, is often beneficial, When this cannot be had, 
the hollow tooth may be filled with gum maſtich, wax, 

lead, 
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lead, or any ſubſtance that will ſtick in it, and keep 
out the external air. 0 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach 
than bliſtering-plaſters. Theſe may be applied be- 
tween the ſhoulders; but they have the beſt effect 
when put behind the ears, and made ſo large as to 
cover a great part of the lower jaw. 

After all, when a tooth is carious, it is often im- 
poſſible to remove the pain without extratting it; 
and as a ſpoiled tooth never becomes ſound again, it 
is prudent to draw it ſoon, leſt it ſhould affect the 
reſt Tooth-drawing, like bleeding, is very much 
practiſed by mechanics, as well as perſons of the me- 
dical profeſſion. The operation however is not with- 
out danger, and ought always to be performed with 
care. A perſon unacquainted with the ſtructure of 
the parts, will be in danger of hurting the jaw-bone, 
or of drawing a ſound tooth inftead of a rotten ane. 
This, however, may always be prevented by the ope- 
rator ſtriking upon the teeth with any piece of metal, 
as this never fails to excite the pain in the carious 
tooth. 

When the tooth-ach returns periodically, and the 
— chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by the 

ark. 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the 
tooth-ach, from the application of an artificial mag- 
net to the affected tooth We ſhall not attempt to 
account for its mode of operation ; but if it be found 
to anſwer, though only in particular caſes, it cer- 
tainly deſerves a trial, as it is attended with no ex- 
pence, and cannot do any harm. Electricity has alſo 
been recommended, and particular inſtruments have 
been invented for ſending a ſhock through the affect- 
ed tooth. . 

Perſons who have returns of the tooth-ach at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, as ſpring and autumn, might often pre- 
vent it by taking a purge at theſe times. 

Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency 


to prevent the tooth-ach, The beſt method of _ 
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this is to waſh them daily with ſalt and water, a de- 
coction of the bark, or with cold water alone. All 
bruſhing and ſcraping of the teeth is dangerous, and 
unleſs performed with great care, does miſchief. 


THE EAR-ACH 


Chiefly affects the membrane which lines the in- 
ner cavity of the ear called the meatus auditorious, 
It is often ſo violent as to occation great reſtleſſneſs, 
anxiety, and even delirium. Sometimes eplleptic 
fits, and other convulſive diſorders, have been 
brought on by extreme pain in the ear. 

This diſorder may proceed from any of the cauſes 
which produce inflammation. It often proceeds from 
a ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, or from the head 
being expoſed to cold when covered with ſweat. It 
may alſo may be occaſioned by worms, or other in- 
ſects getting into the ear, or being bred there ; or 
from any hard body ſticking in the ear. Sometimes 
it proceeds from the tranſlation of the morbic matter 
to the ear. This often happens in the decline of 
malignant fevers, and occaſions deafneſs, which is 
generally reckoned a favourable ſymptom. 

When the ear-ach proceeds from inſects, or any 
hard body ſticking in the ear, every method mult be 
taken to remove them as ſoon as poſſible. The mem- 
branes may be relaxed by dropping into the ear the 
oil of ſweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the 
patient ſhould be made to ſneeze, by taking ſnuff, 
or ſome ſtrong ſternutatory. If this ſhould not force 
out the body, it muſt be extracted by art. If infefts 
have got into the ear, they will often come out of 
their own accord upon pouriug in oil. 

When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflam- 
mation, it muſt be treated like other topical inflam- 
mations, by a cooling regimen, and opening medi- 
eines. Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm 
or jugular vein, or cupping in the neck, will be pro- 
per. The car may likewiſe be fomented with ſteams 
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of warm water; or flannel bags filled with boiled 
mallows and camomile-flowers may be applied to it 
warm ; or bladders filled with warm milk and water. 
An exceeding good method of fomenting the ear is 
to apply it cloſe to the mouth of a jug filled with 
warm water, or a ſtrong decoction of camomile— 
flowers. 

The patient's feet ſhould be frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water, and he ought to take ſmall doſes 
of nitre and rhubarb, viz. a ſcruple of the former, 
and ten grains of the latter, three times a-day. His 
drink may be whey, or decoction of barley and liquo- 
rice, with figs or raiſins. The parts behind the ear 
ought frequently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, 
or a little of the volatile liniment. 

When the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, a 
poultice of bread and milk, or roaſted onions, may 
be applied to the ear, and frequently renewed, till 
the abſceſs breaks, or can be opened. Afterwards 
the humours may be diverted from the part by gen- 
tle laxatives, bliſters or iſſues; but the diſcharge 
mult not be ſuddenly dried up by any external ap- 
plication. 


PAINS OF THE STOMACH, &c. 


May proceed from various cauſes—as indigeſtion ; 
wind; the acrimony of the bile; ſharp, acrid, or poi- 
ſonous fubſtances taken into the ſtomach, &c. It may 
lite wiſe be occaſioned by worms; the ſtoppage of the 
cuſtomary evacuations; a tranſlation of the gouty mat- 
ter to the ſtomach, &c. 

Women in the d- cline of life are very liable to pains 
of the ſtomach and bowels, eſpecially ſuch as are at- 


licted with hyſteric complaints. It is alſo very com- 


mon to hy pochondriac men of a ſedentary and luxu— 


ri us life. in ſuch perſons it often prove ſo extremely 

obſiinaic as to baffie all the powers of medicine. 
When the pain of the ſtomach is moſt violent after 
eating, there 15 realon to ſuſpect that it proceeds dee 
ome 
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ſome fault either in the digeſtion or the food. In this 
caſe the patient ought to change his diet, till he finds 
what kind of food agrees beſt with his ſtomach, and 
ſhould continue chiefly to uſe it. If a change of diet 
does not remove the complaint, the patient may take 
a gentle vomit, and afterwards a doſe or two of rhu- 
barb. He ought likewiſe to take an infuſion of camo- 
mile flowers, or ſome other itomachic bitter, either in 
wine or water. It is often removed by exerciſe, eſpe- 
cially by ſailing, or a journey on horſeback, &c. 

When it proceeds from flatulency, the patient 1s 
conſtantly belching up wind, and feels an uneaſy diſ- 
tention of the ſtomach after meals. This 1s a moſt de- 
plorable diſeaſe, and is ſeldom cured. In general, 
the patient ought to avoid all windy diet, and every 
thing that ſours on the ſtomach—as greens, roots, &c. 
This rule however admits of ſome exceptions. There 
are many inſtances of perſons very much troubled with 
wind, who have received great benefit from eating 
parched peaſe, though that grain is generally ſuppoſed 
to be of a windy nature. 

When this complaint is occaſioned by the ſwallow- 
ing of acrid or poilonous ſubſtances, they mult be dif- 
charged by vomits; this may be excited by butter, oils, 
or other ſoft things, which theath and defend the ito- 
mach from the acrimony of its contents, 

When pain of the ſtomach proceeds from a tranſla- 
tion of gouty matter, warm cordials are neceſſary, as 
generous wines, French brandy, &c. When there is 


an inclination to vomit, it may be promoted by drink- 


ing an infuſion of camomile-Hlowers, or carduus be- 
nedictus. 

If it be cauſed by a ſtoppage of the cuſtomary eva- 
cuations, bleeding will be neceſſary, eſpectally in ſan- 
guine and very full habits. It will alſo be of uſe to 
keep the body gently open by mild purgatives; as rhu- 
barb, or ſenna. When this diſeaſe affects women in 
the decline of life, after the ſtoppage of the menſes, 
making an ifſue in the leg or arm will be of peculiar 
ſervice. 
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When this diſeaſe is occaſioned by worms, they muſt 
be deſtroyed, or expelled by ſuch means as are recom- 
mended in the next chapter. 

When the ſtomach is greatly relaxed and the digeſ- 
tion bad, it often occaſions flatulencies, the elixir of 
vitriol will be of ſingular ſervice. Fifteen or twenty 
drops of it may be taken in a glaſs of wine or water 
twice or thrice a-day. 

Perſons afflicted with a flatulency are generally un- 
happy unleſs they be taking ſome purgative medicines; 
theſe, though they may give immediate eaſe, tend to 
weaken and relax the ſtomach and bowels, and conſe- 
quently increaſe the diſorder. Their beſt method 1s 
to mix purgatives and ſtomachics together. Equal 
parts of Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be infuſed in 
brandy or wine, and taken in ſuch quantity as to keep 
the body gently open. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of Worms, 
L are chiefly of three kinds, viz. the tznia, 


or tape-worm ; the teres, or round and long 
worm; and the aſcarides, or round and ſhort worm. 
There are. many other kinds of worms found in the 
human body; but as they proceed, in a great meaſure, 
from ſimilar cauſes, have nearly the fame ſymptoms, 
and require almoſt the ſame treatment as thoſe already 
mentioned. 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full of joints. 
It is generally bred either in the ſtomach or ſmall-in- 
teſtines. The round and long worm is likewiſe bred 
in the guts, and ſometimes in the ſtomach. The round 
and ſhort worms commonly lodge in the rectum, or 
what is called the end gut, and occaſion a diſagreeable 
itching about the ſeat. 

The long round worms occaſion ſqueamiſhneſs, vo- 
miting, a diſagreeable breath, ſwelling of the belly, 
gripes, looſeneſs, ſwooning, loathing of food, and at 
other times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, con- 
vulſions, epileptic fits, and ſometimes a privation of 
ſpeech. Theſe worms have been known to perforate 
the inteſtines, and get into the cavity of the belly. 
The effects of the tape-worm are nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of the long and round, but rather more violent. 

Andry fays, the following ſympoms particularly at- 
tend the ſolum, which is a ſpecies of the tape-worm, 
viz, ſwoonings, privation of ſpeech, and a voracious 
appetite. The round worms called aſcarides, beſides 
an itching of the anus, cauſe ſwoonings, and teneſmus, 
or an inclination to go to ſtool. 

Worms may proceed from various cauſes; but they 
are ſeldom found except in weak and relaxed ſto- 
machs, where the digeſtion is bad. Sedentary = 
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ſons are more liable to them than the active and la- 


borious. Thoſe who eat great quantities of unripe 
fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and roots, are 
generally ſubject to worms. There ſeems to be an 
hereditary diſpoſition in ſome perſons to this diſeaſe. 
The children of a family are often all ſubject to 
worms of a particular kind. They ſeem likewiſe 
frequently to be owing to the nurſe. Children of 
the ſame family, nurſed by one woman, have often 
worms, when thoſe nurſed by another have none. 


The common ſymptoms of worms are, paleneſs of 


the countenance, and at other times, an univerſal 
fluſhing of the face ; itching of the noſe ; this how- 
ever is doubtful, as children pick their noſes 1n all 
diſeaſes; ſtarting, and grinding of the teeth in ſleep; 
ſwelling of the upper lip; the appetite ſometimes 
bad, at other times quite voracious ; looſeneſs ; a 
four or ſtinking breath; a hard ſwelled belly; great 
thirſt; the urine frothy, and ſometimes of a whitiſh 
colour; griping, or cholic pains ; an involuntary diſ- 
charge of ſaliva, eſpecially when aſleep; frequent 
pains of the fide, with a dry. cough, and unequal 
pulſe ; palpitations of the heart ; ſwoonings ; drow- 
ſineſs; cold ſweats ; palfy ; epileptic fits; with many 
other unaccountable nervous ſymptoms, which were 
formerly attributed to witchcraft, or the influence of 
evil ſpirits. Small bodies in the excrements reſem— 
bling melon or cucumber ſeeds are ſymptoms of the 
tape-worm. 

Though numberleſs medicines are extolled for ex- 
pelling and killing worms, yet no difeaſe more fre- 
guently bales the phyſician's ſkill. In general, the 
moſt proper medicines for their expulſion are ſtrong 
purgatives ; and to prevent their breeding, ſtomac- 
hic bitters, with now and then a glaſs of good wine. 

The beſt purge for an. adult is jalap and calomel. 
Five and twenty or thirty grains of the former, with 
fix or ſeven of the latter, mixed in ſyrup, may be 
taken early in the morning, for a doſe. It will be 


proper that the patient keep the houſe all day, and 
drinks 
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drink nothing cold. The doſe may be repeated once 
or twice a week, for a fortnight or three weeks. On - 
the intermediate days, the patient may take a dram 
of the powder of tin, twice or thrice a-day, mixed 
with ſyrup, honey, or treacle. 

Thoſe who do not chooſe to take calomel may 
make uſe of the bitter purgatives ; as aloes, hiera- 
picra, tincture of ſenna, and rhubarb, &c. 

Oily medicines are ſometimes found beneficial for 
expelling worms. An ounce of ſallad oil and a table 
ſpoonful of common ſalt may be taken in a glaſs of 
red port wine thrice a-day, or oftener, if the ſtomach 
will bear it: but the more common form of uſing oil 
is in clyſters. Oily clyſters, ſweetened with ſugar or 
honey, are very efficacious in bringing away the ſhort 
round worms called aſcarides, and likewiſe thoſe 
called teres. 

The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine 
for expelling worms, eſpecially the aſcarides. As 
this water is impregnated with ſulphur, we may 


hence infer, that ſulphur alone muſt be a — medi- 


cine in this caſe, which is found to be a fact. Many 
practitioners give flour of ſulphur in very large doſes, 
and with great ſucceſs. It ſhould be made into an 
electuary with honey or treacle, and taken in ſuch 
quantity as to purge the patient. 

here Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, fea 
water may be uſed, which is far from being a con- 
temptible medicine in this caſe. If ſea water cannot 
be had, common ſalt diſolved in water may be drank. 
This is often uſed by country nurſes with very good 
effect. Some flour of ſulphur may be taken over 
night, and the ſalt water in the morning. 

But worms, though expelled, will ſoon breed again, 
if the ſtomach remains weak and relaxed ; to prevent 
which, we would recommend the Peruvian bark. 
Half a dram of bark in powder may be taken in a 
glaſs of red port wine three or four times a-day, after 
the above medicines have been uſed. Lime-water is 
likewiſe good for this purpoſe, or a table-ſpoonful of 
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the chalybeate wine taken twice or thrice a-day. In- 
fuſions or decottions of hitter herbs may likewiſe be 
drank ; as the infuſion of tanſy, water trefoil, camo 
mile-fowers, tops of wormwood, the lefler cen- 
taury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, fix grains of 
rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, may be 
mixed in a ſpoonſul of ſyrup or honey, and given in 
the morning. The child ſhould keep the houſe all 
day, and tuke nothing cold. This doſe may be re— 


peated twice a- week for three or four weeks. On 


the intermediate days the child may take a ſcruple of 
powdered tin and ten grains of ethiops mineral in a 
ſpoonful of treacle twice a- day. This doſe muſt be 
increaſed or diminithed according to the age of the 
nent, 

Biſſet ſays, the great baſtard black hellebore, or 
bear's foot; is a moſt powerful vermifuge for the long 
round worms. He orders the decoction of about a 
dram of the green leaves, or about fifteen grains of 
the dried leaves in powder, for a doſe to a child be- 
tween four and ſeven years of age. This doſe is to 
be repeated two or three times. He adds that the 
green Jeaves made into a ſyrup with coarſe ſugar, 1s 
almoſt the only medicine he has used for round worms 
for three years paſt, Before preſſing out the juice, 
he moiſtens the bruiſed leaves with vinegar, which 
corrects the medicine. The doſe is a tea-fpoonful at 
bed-time, and one or two next morning. 

Thoſe big bellies, which in cildren are reckoned a 
ſign of worms, have often been quite removed by 
giving them white ſoap in their pottage or other food. 

Tanſy, garlic, and rue, are all good againſt worms, 
and may be uſed various ways. We might here 
mention many cther plants, both for external and in- 
tern] uſe, as the cabbage baak, &c. but think the 
powder of tin with wthiops mineral, and the purges 
of rhubarb and calomel, are more to be depended on. 

Pali's purging ve rmifuge powder is a very power- 
full medicine. It is made of equal parts of rhubard, 

{cammony, 
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ſcammony, and calomel, withfas much double refined 
ſugar as is equal to the weight of all the other ingre- 
dients. Theſe muſt be will mixed together, and re- 
duced to a fine powder. The doſe for a child is from 
ten grains to twenty, once or twice a-week An adult 
may take a dram for a doſe. 

Parents who would preſerve their children from 
worms ought to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the 
open air; to take care that their food he wholeſome 
and ſufficiently ſolid; and as far as poſſible, to prevent 
their eating raw herbs, roots, or green traſhy fruits. 
It will not be amiſs to allow a child who is ſubject to 
worms, a glaſs of red wine after meals; as every thing 
that braces and ſtrengthens the ſtomach is good both 
for preventing and expelling theſe vermin. | 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of the Jaundice. 


HIS diſeaſe is firſt obſervable in the white of the 
eye, which appears yellow. Aftewards the 
whole ſkin puts on a yellow appearance. The urine 


too is of a ſaffron hue, and dies a white cloth. of the 


ſame-colour. There is likewiſe a ſpecies of this diſ- 


caſe called the black jaundice. 


The immediate cauſe of the jaundice is an obſtruc- 


tion of the bile. The .remote or occaſional cauſes 


are, the bites of poiſonous animals, as the viper, 
mad dog, &c. the bilious or hyſteric cholic ; violent 
paſſions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong purges or vo— 
mits will likewiſe occaſion the jaundice. Sometimes 
it proceeds from obſtinate agues, or from that diſeaſe 
being prematurely ſtopped by aſtringent medicines. 


In infants it is often occaſioned by the meconium not 


being ſufficiently purged off. Pregnant women are 
very ſubject to it. It is likewiſe a ſymptom in ſeve- 
ral kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the ſtoppage 
of cuſtomary evacuations, as the menſes, the bleed- 
ing piles, iſſues, &c. will occaſion the jaundice, 
The patient at firſt complains of exceſſive wearl- 
neſs, and has great averſion to every kind of motion. 
His ſkin 1s dry, and he generally feels a kind of itch- 
ing or pricking pain over the* whole body. The 
ſtools are of a whitiſh or clay colour, and the urine, 
as was obſerved above, is yellow. The breathing 18 
difficult, and the patient complains of an — 5 
load or oppreſſion on his breaſt. There is a heat in 
his noſtrils, a bitter taſte in the mouth, loathing of 
food, ſickneſs of the ſtomach, vomiting, flatulency, 
and other ſymptoms of indigeſtion. 5 
If the patient be young, and the diſeaſe complicat- 
ed with no other malady, it is ſeldom dangerous; 
but 
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but in old people, where it continues long, returns 
frequently, or is complicated with the dropſy or hypo- 
chondriac ſymptoms, it generally proves fatal. The 
black jaundice is more dangerous than the yellow. 

The diet ſhould be cool, hght, and diluting, con- 
ſiſting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild vegetables; as 
apples boiled or roaſted, ſftewed prunes, preſerved 

lums, boiled ſpinnage, &c. Veal or chicken-broth, 
with light bread, are likewiſe very proper. Many 
have been cured by living almoſt wholly for ſome days 
on raw eggs. The drink ſhould be hutter-milk, whey 
ſweetened with honey, or decottions' of cool open» 
ing vegetables; or marſh-mallow roots, with liquo- 
rice, &c. 

The patient ſhould take as much exerciſe as he can 
bear, either on horſeback, or in a carriage; walking 
running, and even jumping, are likewiſe proper, pro- 
vided he can bear them without pain, and there be 
no ſymptoms of inflammatiqn. Patients have been 
often cured of this diſeaſe by a long journey, after me- 
dicines have proved ine ffectual. 4 | 

Amuſements are likewiſe of great uſe in the jaun- 
dice. The diſeaſe is often occationed by a ſedentary 
life, joined to a dull melancholy diſpoſition. What- 
ever therefore tends to promote the circulation, and 
to cheer the ſpirits, muſt have a good effect. 

If the. patient .be young, of a full ſanguine habit, 
and complains of pain in the right fide about the 
liver, bleeding will be neceſſary. After this a vomit 


muſt be adminiſtered, and if the diſeaſe proves obſti- 


nate, it may be repeated once or twice. No medt- 
eines are more beneficial in the jaundice than vomits, 
eſpecially, where it is not attended with inflamma- 
tion. Half a dram of ipecacuanha in powder will be 
a ſufficient doſe for an adult. It may be wrought off 
with weak camomile-tea or lukewarm water. The 
body muſt alſo be kept open by the following pills: 
take of Caſtile ſoap, ee aloes, and rhubarb, 
of each one dram, and make theſe into pills with a 
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{ſufficient quantity of ſyrup or mucilage. Five or ſix 
of them may be taken twice a-day. 

Fomenting the parts about the region of the ſto- 
mach and liver, and rubbing them with a warm hand 
or fleſh-bruſh, are likewiſe beneficial; but it is ſtill 
more ſo for the patient to fit in a bath of warm water 
up to the breaſt, He ought to do this frequently, 
and ſhould continue in it as long as his ſtrength will 

rmit, 

Many dirty things are recommended for the cure 
of the jaundice ; as lice, millepedes, &c. But theſe 
do more harm than good, as people truſt to them, 
and negle& more valuable medicines; beſides, they 
are ſeldom taken in ſuflicient quantity to produce 
any effects. People always expect that ſuch things 
ſhould act as charms, and conſequently ſeldom perſiſt 
in the uſe of them. Vomits, purges, fomentations, 
and exerciſe, will ſeldom fail to cure the jaundice 
when it is a ſimple diſeaſe; and when complicated 
with the dropſy, a ſcirrhous liver, or other chronic 
complaints, 1t 1s hardly to be cured by any means. 

Great benefit, has been received in a very obſti- 
nate jaundice, from a decoction of hempſeed. Four 
ounces of the ſeed may be boiled in two quarts of 
ale, and ſweetened with coarſe ſugar. The doſe is 
half a pint every morning. It may be continued for 
eight or nine days. 

The Harrowgate ſulphur water has cured a jaun- 
dice of very long ſtanding. It ſhould be uſed for 
ſome weeks, and the patient muſt both drink and 
bathe. 

The ſoluble tartar js a very proper medicine in 
the jaundice. A dram of it may be taken every 
night and morning in a cup of tea or water-gruel. 
If it does not open the body, the doſe may be 
increaſed. gs 

Perſons ſubject to the jaundice ought to take as 
much exerciſe as poſſible, - and to avoid all heating 
and aſtringent aliments, g 
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Of the Draſiſy. 
FI dropſy is a ſwelling of the whole body, or 


ſome part of it, occalioned by a collection of 
watery humour. It is diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
according to the part affected, as the anaſarca, or a 
collection of water under the ſkin ; the aſcites, or a 
collection of water in the belly; the hydrops pectoris, 
or droply of the breaſt; the hydrocephalus, or dropſy 
of the brain, &c. 

The dropſy is often owing to an hereditary diſpoſi- 
tion. It may likewiſe proceed from drinking ar- 
dent ſpirits or other ſtrong liquors, It is true, almoſt 
to a proyerb, that great drinkers die of a dropſy. The 
want of exerciſe js alſo a very common cauſe of the 
dropſy, Hence it is juſtly reckoned among the dif- 
caſes of the ſedentary. It often proceeds from ex- 
ceſſive evacuations, as frequent and copious bleed- 
ing, ſtrong purges often repeated, frequent faliva- 
tions, &c. The ſudden ſtoppage of cuſtomary or ne- 
ceſſary evacuations, as the menſes, the hæmorrhoids, 
fluxes of the belly, &c. may cauſe it. 

The dropſy is frequently occaſioned by drinking 


arge quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when 


r marſhy ſituation will likewiſe cauſe it. Hence it is 
ommon in moiſt, flat, fenny countries. It may alſo 
de brought on by a long uſe of poor watery diet. It is 
ten the effect of other diſeaſes—as the jaundice, a 
crrhus of the liver, a violent ague of long continuance, 
diarrhœa, a dyſentery, an empyma, or a conſumption 
the lungs. In ſhort, whatever obſtructs the perſpira- 
on, or prevents the blood from being duly prepared, 

ay occaſion a dropſy. 
Ihe anafarca generally begins with a ſwelling - 
the 


he body is heated by violent exerciſe. A low, damp, ' | 
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the fect and ancles towards night, which for ſome 
time diſappears in the morning. In the evening the 


arts, if prelled with the finger, will pit. 


mg 


ſwelling, as well as by the fluctuation. 


The well. 


gradually aſcends, occupies the trunk of the body, 
the arms, and the head. Afterwards the breathing 
becomes difficult, the urine is in ſmall quantity, and 
the thirſt great ; the body is bound, and the perſpira- 
tion is greatly obſtructed. Jo thefe_ ſucceed torpor, 
heavineſs, a ſlow waſting fever, and a troubleſome 
cough. This laſt is generally a fatal ſymptom, as it 
ſhews that the lungs are affected. 

In an aſcites, beſides the above ſymptoms, there is 
a ſwelling of the belly, and often a fluctuation, which 
may be perceived by ſtriking the belly on one ſide, and 
laying the palm of the hand on the oppoſite. This may 
be diſtinguiſhed from a tympany by the weight of the 


85 


When the 


anaſarca and aſcites are combined, the caſe is very 


dangerous. 


Even a ſimple aſcites ſeldoms admits of 


a adical cure. Almoſt all that can be done is, to let 
of7 the water by tapping, which ſeldom affords more 
than a temporary relief. 

The patient muſt abſtain, as much as poſſible, from 
all drink, eſpecially weak and watery liquors, and 
mult quench his thirſt with muſtard-whey, or acids, as 
Juice of lemons, oranges, ſorrel, & c. His aliment ought 
to be dry, of a ſtimulating and diuretic quality, as 
toaſted bread, the fleth of birds, or other wild animals 
roaſted ; pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, 
muſtard, onions, creſſes, horfe-radiſh, ſhalot, rocam- 
bole, &c. He may alſo cat ſhip-biſcuit dipped in wine 
or brandy. This is not only nouriſhing, but tends to 
quench thirſt. Some have been actually cured of a 
dropſy by a total abſtinence from all liquids, and lin- 
ing entirely upon ſuch things as are mentioned above. 
If the patient muſt have drink, the ſpa-water, of 
Rheniſh wine, with diuretic medicines infuſed in it, 


are the beſt. 


Exerciſe is of the greateſt importance in a dropſ) 
If the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he 


ough 
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ought to continue theſe: exerciſes as Jong as he can. 
If he is not able to walk, or labour, he muſt ride on 
horſe-back, or in a carriage, and the more violent the 
motion ſo much the better, provided he can bear it. 
His bed ought to be hard, and the air of his apart- 
ment warm and dry. It he lives in a damp country, 
he ought to removed to a dry one, and if poſſible, into 
a warmer climate. In a word, every method ſhould 
be taken to promote the perſpiration, and to brace 
the ſolids. For this purpoſe it will likewiſe be proper 
to rub the patient's body, two or three times a-day, 
with a hard cloth, or the fleſh-bruſh; and he ought 


conſtantly to wear flannel next his ſkin. 


If the patient be young, his conſtitution good, and 
the Jiſeats has come on ſuddenly, it may generally be 
removed by ſtrong vomits, briſk purges, and ſuch me- 
dicines as promote a diſcharge by ſweat and- urine. 
For an adult, half a dram of ipecacuanha in powder, 
and half an ounce of oxymel of ſquills, will be a pro- 
per yomit. This may be e as often as is found 


neceſſary, three or four days intervening between the 


doſes. The patient muſt not drink much after taking 
the vomit, otherwiſe he deſtroys its effect. A cup or 


two of camomile-tea will be ſufficient to work it off, 


Between each vomit, on one of the intermediate 
days, the patient may take for a purge : Jalap in pow- 


.der half a dram, -ream of tartar two drams, calomel 


lix grains. Theſe may be made into a bolus with a 
little ſyrup of pale roſes, and taken early in the morn- 


ing. The leſs the patient drinks after it the better. 
If he be much griped, he may now and then take a 


cup of chicken broth. 
The patient may likewiſe take every night at bed- 


time the following bolus: To four or five grains of 


camphor add one grain of opium, and as much ſyrup 
of orange-peel as is ſufficient to make it into a bolus. 
This will promote a gentle ſweat, which ſhould he 
encouraged by drinking now and then a ſmall cup of 
wine-whey with a tea-ſpoonful of the ſpirits of hartſ- 
horn in it. A tea · cupful of the following any" in- 

on 
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fuſion may alſo be taken every four or five hours thro' 
the day. Of juniper-berries, muſtard-ſeed, and horſe- 
radiſh, each half an ounce, aſhes of broom half a 
pound; infuſe them in a quart of Rheniſh wine or 
ſtrong ale for a few days, and afterwards ſtrain off the 
liquor. Such as cannot take this infuſion may uſe the 
decoction of ſeneka, root which is both diuretic and 
ſudorific. The anaſarca has been cured by an infuſi- 
on of the aſhes of broom in wine. 

The above courſe will often cure an incidental 
dropſy, if the conſtitution be good; but when the diſ- 
eaſe proceeds from a bad habit, or an unſound -ſtate 
of the viſcera, ſtrong purges and vomits are not to be 
ventured upon. In this caſe, it is ſafer to palliate the 
ſymptoms by the uſe of ſuch medicines as promote the 
ſecretions, and ſupport the patient's ſtrength by warm 
and nouriſhing cordials. 

The ſecretion of urine may be greatly promoted by 
nitre. Brookes ſays, he knew a young woman who was 
cured of a dropſy by taking a dram of nitre every 
morning in a draught of ale, after ſhe had been given 
over as incurable. The powder of ſquills is alſo a good 
diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, with a ſcruple of 
nitre, may be given twice a-dayin a glaſs of ſtrong cin- 
namon-water. Ball ſays, a large ſpoonful of unbruiſed 
muſtard-ſeed taken every night and morning, and half 
a pint of the decoction of the tops of green broom at- 
ter it, has performed a cure after other powerful me- 
dicines had proved ineffectual. 

Buchan ſays, cream of tattar has good effects in this 
diſeaſe, It promotes the diſcharges by ſtool and urine, 
and will at leaſt palliate, if it does not cure. The 
patient may begin by taking an ounce every ſecond 
or third day, and increaſe the quantity to two or even 
three ounces, if the ſtomach will bear it. This quan- 
tity is not to be taken all at once, but drvided into 
three or four doſes. 

To promote perſpiration, the patient may uſe the 
decoction of ſenka-root, or he may take two ſpoonfuls 
of Mindererus' ſpirit in a cup of wine-whey three or 
four times a-day. To 
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To promote a diſcharge of urine, take of zedoary- 
root two drams; dried ſquills, rhubarb, and juniper- 
berries bruiſed, of each a dram; cinnamon in pow- 
der, three drams; ſalt of wormwood a dram and an 
half; infuſe theſe in three gills. of old hock-wine : a 
glaſs of it may be taken three or four times a-day. 

In the anaſarca it is uſual to ſcarify the feet and legs. 
By this means the water $ often diſcharged; but the 
operator muſt be cautious not to make the inciſion too 
deep; they ought barely to pierce through the ſkin, 


and eſpecial care muſt be taken, by ſpirituous fomen- 


tations and proper digeſtives, to prevent a gangrene. 

In an aſcites, when the diſeaſe does not evidently 
and ſpeedily give way to purgative and diuretic medi- 
cines, the water ought to be let off by tapping. This 
is a ſimple and ſafe operation, and would ſeldom fail, 
if it were performed in due time; but if be delayed 
till the humours are vituated, or the bowels ſpoiled, 
by long ſoaking in water, it can hardly be expected to 
procure any permanent relief. The very name of an 
operation is dreadful to moſt people, and they wiſh to 
try every thing before they have recourſe to it. This 
mw reaſon why tapping ſo ſeldom ſucceeds to our 
With, ; 

After the evacuation of the water, the patient is to 
be put on a courſe of ſtrengthening medicines; as the 
bark; the elixir of vitriol ; warm aromatics, with a due 
proportion of rhubarb, infuſed in wine, and ſuch like. 
His diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, ſuch as is re- 
commended in the beginning of this chapter; and he 
ſhould take as much exerciſe as he can bear without 
fatigue. He ſhould wear flannel, or rather fleecy ho- 


— next his ſkin, and make daily uſe of the fleſh- 
ruth. | 45 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Of the Gout. 
HERE is no diſcaſe which ſhews the imperſce 


tion of medicine, or ſets the advantage of tem- 


perance and exerciſe in a ſtronger light, than the 
gout. Exceſs and idleneſs are the true ſources from 
whence it originally ſprung, and all who would avoid 
it muſt be active and temperate. 

— idleneſs and intemperance are the princis 
pal cauſes of the gout, yet many other things may 
contribute to bring on the diſorder in thoſe who are 
not, ana to induce a paroxyſm in thoſe who are ſub- 
ject to it; as ntenſe ſtudy; too free an uſe of acidu- 
lated liquors; night-watching; grief or uneaſineſs 
of mind; an obſtruction or defect of any of the cuſto- 
mary diſcharges, as the menſes, ſweating of the feet, 
perſpiration, &c. 

A fit of the gout is generally preceded by indigeſ- 
tion, drowſineſs, belching of wind, a ſlight head-ach, 
ſickneſs, and ſometimes vomiting. The patient com- 
plains of wearineſs and dejection of ſpirits, and has 
often a pain in the limbs, with a ſenſation as if wind 
or cold water were paſſing down the thigh. The 
appetite is often remarkably keen a day or two be- 
fore the fit, and there is a ſlight pain in paſſing urine, 
and frequently an involuntary ſhedding of tears, 
Sometimes theſe ſymptoms are much more violent, 
eſpecially upon the near addroach of the fit; and it 
has been obſerved, that as is the fever which uſhers 
in the gout, ſo will the fit be; if the fever be ſhort 
and ſharp, the fit will be ſo likewiſe ; if it be feeble, 
long and lingering, the fit will be ſuch alſo. But this 
obſervation can only hold with reſpect to very regular 


fits of the gout. 


The 
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The regular gout generally makes its attack in the 
ſpring or beginning of winter, in the following man- 
ner: About two or three in the morning, the patient 
is ſeized with a pain in his great toe, ſometimes in 
the heel, and at other times in the ancle or calf of 
the leg. This pain is accompanied with a ſenſa- 
tion as if cold water were poured upon the part, 
which is ſucceeded by a ſhivering, with ſome degree 
of fever. Afterwards the pain increaſes, and fixing 
among the ſmall bones of the foot, the patient feels 
all the different kinds of torture, as if the part were 
ſtretched, burnt, ſqueezed, gnawed, or torn in pieces. 
The part at length becomes ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, 
that the patient cannot bear to have it touched, or 
even ſuffer any perſon to walk acroſs the room. 

The patient is generally in exquiſite torture for 
4 hours, from the time of the coming on 
of the fit: he then becomes caſhier, the part begins to 
ſwell, appears red, and is covered with a little moiſ- 
ture, Towards morning he drops afleep, and gene- 
rally falls into a gentle breathing ſweat. This termi- 
nates the firſt paroxyſm, a numberof which conſtitutes 
a fit of the gout; which is longer or ſhorter according 
to the patient's age, ſtrength, the ſeaſon of the year, 
and the diſpoſition of the body to this diſeaſe. 

The patient is always worſe towards night, and 
eaſter in the morning. The paroxyſms however gene- 


rally grow milder every day, till at length the diſeaſe 


is carried off by perſpiration, urine, and the other 
evacuations. In ſome patients this happens in a few 
days; in others, it requires weeks. and in ſome, 
months, to finiſh the fit. Thoſe whom age and fre- 
quent fits of the gout have greatly debilitated, ſeldom 
get free from it before the approach of ſummer, and 
ſometimes not till it be pretty far advanced. 

As there are no medicines yet known that will 
cure the gout, we ſhall confine our obſervations chief- 
ly to regimen, both in and out of the fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young and ſtrong, his 
diet ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a 

46 diluting 
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diluting nature; but where the conſtitution is weak, 
and the patient has been accuſtomed to live high, this 
is not a proper time to retrench. In this caſe he muſt 
keep nearly to his uſual diet, and ſhould take fre- 
quently a cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs of gene- 
Tous wine. Wine-whey is a very proper drin“ in 
this caſe, as it promotes the perſpiration without 
greatly heating the patient. It will anſwer this pur— 
poſe better if a tea-ſpoonful of ſal volatile oleoſum, 
or ſpirits of hartſhorn, be put into a cup of it twice 
a-day. It will likewiſe be proper to give at bed time 
a tea-ſpoonful of the volatile tincture of guaiacum in 
a large draught of warm wine-whey. This will 
greatly promote perſpiration through the night. 

As the moſt ſafe and efficacious method of dif- 
charging the gouty matter is by perſpiration, this 
ought to be kept up by all means, eſpecially in the 
allected part. For this purpoſe the leg and foot 
ſhould be wrapt in foft flannel, fur, or wool. The 
Jail 1s moſt readily obtained, and ſecms to anſwer the 
purpoſe better than any thing elſe. The people of 
Lancathire look upon wool as a kind of ſpecific in 
the gout. They wrap a great quantity of it about the 
leg and foot aſſected, and cover it with a ſkin of foft 
dreſſed leather. This they ſutfer to continue for eigh 
or ten days, and ſometimes for a fortnight or three 
weeks, or longer, if the pain does not ceaſe. There 
1s perhaps no external application known to anſwer 
ſo well in the gout; Buchan ſays he has often ſeen 
it applied when the ſwelling and inflammation were 
very great, with violent pain, and have found all 
theſe ſymptoms reheved by it in a few days. The 
wool which they uſe is generally greaſed, and carded 
or combed, They chooſe the ſofteſt which can be 
had, and ſeldom or never remove it till the fit be en- 
tirely gone off, | 

The patient ought likewiſe to be kept quiet and 
eaſy during the fit. Every thing that affects the mind 
diſturbs the paroxyſm, and tends to throw the gout 
upon the nobler parts, All external W 

| that 
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that repel the matter are to be avoided as death. They 
do not cure the diſeaſe, but remove it from a ſafer to 
a more dangerous part of the body, where it often 
proves fatal. A fit of the gout is to be conlidered as 
nature's method of removing ſomething that might 

rove deſtructive to the body, and all that we can do 
with ſafety, is to promote her intentions, and to aſſiſt 
her in expelling the enemy in her own way. Evacu- 
ations by bleeding, ſtool, &c. are allo to be uſed with 
caution, they do not remove the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
and ſometimes by weakening the patient prolong the 
fit: but where the conſtitution is able to bear it, it 
will be of uſe to keep the body gently open by diet, 
or very mild laxative medicines. 

Many things will indeed ſhorten a fit of the gout, 
and ſome will drive it off altogether: but nothing has 
yet been found which will do this with ſafety to the 
patient. In pain we eagerly graſp at any thing that 
promiſes immediate eaſe, and even hazard life itſelf 
for a temporary relief. This is the true reaſon why fo 
many infallible remedies have been propoſed for the 
gout, and why ſuch numbers have loſt their lives by 
the uſe of them. It would he as prudent to ſtop the 
ſmall-pox from riſing, and to drive them into the 
blood, as to attempt to repel the gouty matter after it 
has been thrown upon the extremities, The latter is 
as much an effort of nature to free herſelf from an 


offending, cauſe as the former, and ought equally to be 


promoted, 

When the pain however 1s very great, and the pa- 
tient is reſtleſs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, 
more or leſs, according to the violence of the ſymp- 
toms, may be taken at bed-time. This will eaſe the 
pain, procure reſt, promote perſpiration, and forward 
the criſis of the diſeaſe. 

After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a 
gentle doſe or two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, 
or ſome other warm ſtomachic purge. He ſhould 
alſo drink a weak infuſion of ſtomachic bitters in 
ſmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinna- 

mon 
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mon, Virginian ſnake- root, and orange- peel. The 
diet at this time ſhould be light, but nouriſhing, and 
gentle exerciſe ought to be taken on horſeback, or in 
a carriage. | | 

Out of the fit, it is in the patient's power to do 
many things towards preventing a return of the dif- 
order, or rendering the fit, if it ſhould return, leſs 
ſevere. This however is not to be attempted by me- 
dice. The gout has been kept off for ſeveral years 
by bark and other aſtringent medicines; but in theſe 
caſes the perſons frequently die ſuddenly, and to all 
appearance for want of a regular fit of the gout. One 
would be apt, from hence, to conclude, that a fit of 
the gout, to ſome conſtitutions, in the decline of life, 
is rather ſalutary than hurtful. 

Though it may be dangerous to ſtop a fit of the 
gout by medicine, yet if the conſtitution can be ſo 
changed by diet and exerciſe, as to leſſen or totally 
prevent its return there certainly can be no danger 
in following fuch a courſe. It is well known that the 
whole habit may be ſo altered by a proper regimen, 
as quite to eradicate this diſeaſe; and thoſe only who 
have ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt in ſuch a courſe 
have reaſon to expect a cure. | 

The courſe which we would recommend for pre- 
venting the gout, is as follows: In the firſt place, 
univerial temperance, In the next place, ſufficient 
exerciſe, Some make a ſecret of curing the gout by 
muſcular exerciſe. This ſecret, however, is as old 
as Celſus, who ſtrongly recommends that mode of 
cure; and whoever will ſubmit to it in the fulleſt ex- 
tent, may expect to reap ſolid and permanent advan- 
tages. By this we do not mean ſauntering about in 
an indolent manner, but labour, ſweat and toil. Theſe 
only can render the humours wholeſome, and keep 
them fo. Going early to bed, and riſing betimes, 
are alſo of great importance. It is likewiſe proper 
to avoid night ſtudies, and intenſe thinking. The 
ſupper ſhould be light and taken early. All ſtrong 
Iiquors, eſpecially ſtrong wines and ſour punch, are 
to be avoided, We 
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We would alſo recommend ſome doſes. of magneſia 
alba and rhubarb to be taken every ſpring and autumn; 
and afterwards a courſe of ſtomachic bitters, as tanſy 
or water-trefoil tea, an infuſion of gentian and ca- 
momile flowers, or a decoction of burdock-root, 8&c. 
Any of theſe, or an infuſion of any wholeſome bitter 
that is more agreeable to the patient, may be drank 
for two or three weeks in March and October twice 
a day. An iſſue or perpetual bliſter has a great ten- 
dency to prevent the gout. If theſe were more gene- 
rally uſed in the decline of life, they would not 
only often prevent the gout, but alſo other chronic 
maladies. Such as can afford to go to Bath, will 
find great benefit from bathing and drinking the wa- 
— It both promotes digeſtion, and invigorates the 

abit. | 

Though there is little room for medicine during 
a regular fit of the gout, yet when it leaves the ex- 
tremities, and falls on ſome of the internal parts, pro- 
per applications to recal and fix it become abſolutely 
neceſſary, When the gout affects the head, the pain 
of the joints ceaſes, and the ſwelling diſappears, 
while either ſevere head ach, drowſineſs, trembling, 
giddineſs, convulſions, or delirium come on. When 
it ſeizes the lungs, great oppreſſion, with cough and 
difficulty of breathing, enſue. If it attacks the ſto- 
mach, extreme ſickneſs, vomiting, anxiety, pain in 
the epigraſtic region, and total loſs of ſtrength, will 
ſucceed. | 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every 
method muſt be taken to fix it in the feet. They 
muſt be frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid 
cataplaſms applied to the ſoles. Bliſtering-plaſters 
qught likewiſe to be applied to the ancles or calves 
of the legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is alſa 
neceſſary, and warm ſtomachic purges. The patient 
ought to keep in bed for the moſt part, if there be 
any ſigns of inflammatson, and ſhould be very care- 
ful not to catch cold. 
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If it attack the ſtomach with a ſenſe of cold, the 
moſt warm cordials are neceſſary: as ſtrong wine 
boiled up with cinnamon or other ſpices; cinnamon- 
water; peppermint-water; and even brandy or rum. 
Ether is found to be an eſſicacious remedy in this caſe. 
The patient ſhould keep his bed, and endeavour to 

romote a ſweat by drinking warm liquors; and if 
= ſhould be troubled with a nauſea, or inclination to 
vomit, he may drink camomile-tea, or any thing that 
will make him vomit freely. 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates 
gravel pains, the patient ought to drink freely of a 
decoction of marſh-mallows, and to have the parts 
fomented with warm water. An emollient clyſter 
ought likewiſe to be given, and afterwards an 
opiate- If the pain be very violent, twenty or thirty 
drops of laudanum may be taken in a cup of the de- 
coction. 

Perſons who have had the gout ſhould be very at- 
tive to any complaints that may happen to them about 
the time when they have reaſon to expect a return of 
the fit. The gout imitates many other diſorders, and 
by being miſtaken for them, and treated improperly, 
is often diverted from its regular courſe, to the great 
danger of the patient's life. 

Thoſe who never had the gout, but who, from their 
conſtitution or manner of living, have reaſon to ex- 
pect it, ought likewiſe to be very circumſpect with 
regard to its firſt approach. If the diſeaſe, by wrong 
conduct or improper medicines, be diverted from its 
proper courſe, the miſerable patient has a chance 
to be ever after tormented with head-achs, coughs, 
pains of the ſtomach and inteſtines; and to fall at 
laſt a victim to its attack upon ſome of the more noble 
parts. 
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THE RHEUMATISM 


Has often a reſemblance to the gout. It generally 
tacks the joints with exquilite pain, and is ſometimes 
attended with inflammation and ſwelling. It is moſt 
ommon in the ſpring, and towards the end of autumn. 
t is uſually diſtinguiſhed into he acute and chronic; 
pr the rheumatiſm with and without fever, 

The cauſes of a rheumatiſm are frequently the ſame 

xs thoſe of the inflammatory fever, viz. an obſtructed 
erſpiration, the immoderate uſe of ſtrong liquors, and 
he like. Sudden changes of the weather, and quick 
ranſitions from heat to cold, are very apt to occaſion 
t. Very obſtinate rheumatiſms have alſo been brought 
n by perſons allowing their feet to continue long wet. 
The ſame effects are often produced by wet clothes, 
lamp beds, ſitting or lying on the damp ground, tra- 
elling in the night, &c. 
The rheumatitm may likewiſe be occaſioned by ex- 
elſive evacuations, or the ſtoppage of cuſtomary diſ- 
harges. It is often the effect a. chronic diſeaſes, 
rhich vitiate the humours—as the ſcurvy, the lues 
enerea, obſtinate autumnal agues, &c. 

The rheumatiſm prevails in cold, damp, marſhy 

ountries. It is moſt common among the poorer fort 
t peaſants, who are ill-clothed, live in low, damp 
uſes, and eat coarſe and unwholeſome food, which 
ontains but little nouriſhment, and is not eafily di- 
veſted. 
The acute rheumatiſm commonly begins with wea- 
Tincts, ſhivering, a quick pulſe, reitleſſneſs, thirſt, and 
ther ſymptoms of fever. Afterwards the patient 
omplains of flying pains, which are increaſed by the 
leaſt motion. Theſe at length fix in the joints, which 
are often affected with ſwelling and inflammation. If 
00d be let in this diſeale, it has generally the fame 
appearance as in the pleuriſy. 

In this kind of rheumatiſm the treatment of the pa- 
tent is nearly the ſame as in an acute or inflammatory 

No. 12. Lz fever. 
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fever. If he be young and ſtrong, bleeding is neceſ. 
ſary, which may be repeated according to the exigen. 
cies of the caſe. The body muſt be kept open by emol. 
lient clyſters or cool opening liquors, as decoctions of 
tamarinds, cream of tartar, whey, ſenna-tea, &c. The 
diet ſhould be light, and in ſmall quantity, conſiſting 
chiefly of roaſted apples, groat-gruel, or weak chicken 
broth. After the feveliſh ſymptoms have abated, if 
the pain ſtill continues, the patient muſt keep his bed, 
and take ſuch things as promote perſpirations—as 
wine-whey, with ſpiritous Mindereri, &c. He may 
alſo take, for a few nights at bed time, in a cup of 
wine-whey, a dram of cream of tartar, and half 3 
dram of gum gualacum in powder, 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often 
an exceeding good effect. The patient may either be 
put into a bath of warm water, or have cloths wrung 
out of it applied to the parts affected. Great care mult 
be taken that he do not catch cold after bathing. 

The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom attended with 
any conliderable degree of fever, and is generaliy 
confined to ſome particular part of the body, as the 
ſhoulders, the back or the loins. There is ſeldom any 
inflammation or ſwelling in this caſe. Perſons in the 
decline of life are moſt ſubject to the chronic rheuma- 
tiſm. In ſuch patients it often proves extremely obſti. 
nate and ſometimes incurable. 

The regimen thould be cool and diluting, conſiſting 
chiefly of vegetable ſubſtances—as ſtewed prunes, 
coddied apples, currants or gooſe- berries boilded in 
milk, &c. Arbuthnot ſays, * if there be a ſpecific in 
aliment for the rheumatiim, it is certainly whey ;” and 
adds © he knew a perſon ſubject to this diſeaſe, who 
could never be cured by any other method but a diet 
of whey and bread.” Cream of tartar in water-grue|, 


taken for ſeveral days will eaſe rheumatic pains con- 
ficerably. This is experienced to be more efficacious 
when joined with gum guaiacum, as before directed. 
The patient may take the doſe juſt mentioned twice a- 
day, and alſo a tea- ſpoonful of the volatile tincture oi 


This 


gum guaiacum, at bed time, in wine-Whey. 
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This courſe may be continued for a week, or longer, 
if the caſe proves obſtinate, and the paticnt's 2 
will permit. It ought then to be omitted for a few 
days, and repeated again. At the ſame time leeches 
or a bliſtering-plaſter may be applied to the part at- 
fected. The warm plaſter is generally found to an- 
ſwer better than either of theſe, in fixed rheumatic 
pains; it is made by melting over a gentle fire, one 
ounce of gum plaſter with two drams of bliſtering 
plaſter, it ſhould be renewed once a-week. 

A plaſter of Burgunday pitch worn for ſome time on 
the part affected often gives great relief in rheumatic 
pains. Dr. Alexander ſays, he has often cured very 
obſtinate rheumatic pains by rubbing the parts affect- 
ed with tincture of cantharides. Cupping upon the 
affected part 1s alſo very beneficial. 

Though this diſeaſe may not ſeem to yield to medi- 
cines for ſome time, yet they ought ſtill to be perſiſted 
in. Perſons who are ſubject to frequent returns of the 
rheumatiſm, will often find their account in uſing me- 
dicines, whether they be immediately affected with 
the diſeaſe or not. The chronic rheumatiſm is ſimilar 
to the gout in this reſpect, that the moſt proper time 
for uling medicines to extripate it, is when the pa- 
tient is moſt free from the diſorder. 

Thoſe who can afford the expence, would find be- 
nefit from the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock, in 
Derbyſhire. Theſe have often cured very obſtinate 
rheumatiſms, and are always ſafe either in or out of 
the fit. When the rheumatiſm is complicated with 
ſcorbutic complaints, which is not ſeldom the caſe, 
the Harrowgate waters, and thoſe of Moffat, are pro- 
per. They ſhould be drank and uſed as a warm bath. 

There are ſeveral plants, common in this country, 
which may be uſed with advantage in the rheumatiſm 
One of the beſt is the white muttard. A table-ſpoon- 
ful of the ſeed of this plant may be taken twice or 
thrice a-day, in glaſs of water or ſmall wine. The 
water-trefoil is alſo of great uſe in this complaint. It 
may be in wine or ale, or drank in the form of tea. 
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The ground-ivy, camomile, and ſeveral other bitters, 
are alſo beneficial, and may be uſed in the ſame man- 
ner. No benefit, however, is to be expected from 
theſe, unleſs they be taken for a conſiderable time. 
Excellent medicines are often deſpiſed in this diſeaſe, 
becauſe they do not perform an immediate cure; 
whereas nothing would be more certain than their 
effect, were they duly perſiſted in. Want of perſe- 
verance in the uſe of medicines is one reaſon why 
chronic diſeaſes are ſo ſeldom cured. 

Cold bathing, eſpecially in falt water, often cures 
the rheumatiſm. We would alſo recommend exerciſe 
and wearing flannel next the ſkin. Iſſues are like wiſe 
very proper, particularly in chronic caſes. If the pain 
affects the ſhoulder, an iſſue may be made in the arm; 
but if it affects the loins, it ſhould be put into the leg 
or thigh. 

Perſons afflicted with the ſcurvy are very ſubjed to 
rheumatic complaints. The beft medicines in this 
caſe are bitters and mild purgatives. Theſe may 
either be taken ſeparately or together, as the patient 
inclines. An ounce of the Peruvian bark, and halt 
an ounce of rhubarb in powder, may be infuſed in a 
bottle of wine; and one, two, or three glaſſes of it 
taken daily, as ſhall be found neceſlary for keeping 
the body gentlv open. In cafes where the bark itſelt 
proves ſufficiently purgative, the rhubarb may be 
lett out. 

Such as are ſubject to frequent attacks of the rheu- 
matiſm ought to make choice of a dry, warm fituation, 
to avoid the night-air, wet clothes, and wet feet, as 
much as poſſible. Their clothing ſhould be warm, 
and they ſhould wear flannel next their ſkin, and make 
irequent uſe of the fleſh-bruſh, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Of the Scurvy. 


HIS diſeaſe prevails chiefly in cold countries, eſ- 
pecially in low damp fituations—as fens, large 
marſhes, &c. Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy 
diſpoſition, are moſt ſubject to it. It proves often 
fatal to ſailors on long voyages, particularly in ſhips 
that are not properly ventilated, have many people on 
board, or where cleanlineſs is neglected. 

We do not mention the different ſpecies of this diſ- 
eaſe, as theydiffer from one another chiefly in degree. 
What is called the land ſcurvy is ſeldom attended with 
thoſe highly putrid ſymptoms which appear in patients 
who have been long at ſea, and which, we preſume, 
are rather owing to confined air, want of exerciſe, and 


the unwholeſome food eaten by ſailors on long voyages 


than to any ſpecific difference in the diſeaſe. 

The ſcurvy is occaſioned by cold, moiſt air; by the 
long uſe of ſalted or ſmoke-dried proviſions, or any 
kind of food that is hard of digeſtion, and affords little 
nouriſhment. It may alſo proceed from the ſuppreſſion 
of cuſtomary evacuations—as the menſes, the hæmor- 
rhoidal flux, &c. It is ſometimes owing to an heredi- 
tary taint in which caſe a very ſmall cauſe will excite 
the latent diſorder. Grief, fear, and other depreſſing 

aſſions, have a great tendency both to excite and ag- 
gravate this diſeaſe. The ſame obſervation holds with 
regard to neglect of cleanlineſs, bad clothing, the want 
of proper exerciſe, confined air, unwholeſome food 
or any diſeaſe which greatly weakens the body, or 
vitiates the humours. 

This diſeaſe may be known by unuſnal wearineſs, 
heavineſs, and difficulty of breathing, eſpecially after 
motion; rottenneſs of the gums, which are apt to 
bleed on the ſlighteſt touch; a ſtinking breath; fre- 

quent 
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quent bleeding at the noſe; crackling of the joints; 
difficulty of walking; a ſwelling or a pling away of 
the legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or violet 
coloured ſpots; the face is generally of a pale lead 
colour, As the diſeaſe advances, other ſymptoms come 
on—as rottenneſs of the teeth, hæmorrhages or diſ- 
charges of blood from different parts of the body, foul 
obſtinate ulcers, pains in various parts, eſpecially the 
breaſt, dry ſcaly eruptions all over the body, &c. At 
laſt a waſting or he&ic fever comes on, and the miſe- 
rable patient is often carried off by a dyſentery, a diar- 
rhœa, a dropſy, the pally, fainting fits, or a mortifica- 
tion of the bowels. 

We know no way of curing this diſeaſe but by pur- 
ſuing a plan directly oppoſite to that which brings it 
on. It proceeds from a vitiated ſtate of the humours, 
occaſioned by errors in diet, air, or exerciſe; and this 
cannot be removed but by a proper attention to theſe 
important articles. 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, 
damp, or confined air, he ſhould remove, as ſoon as 
poſſible, to a dry, open, and moderately warm one. If 
there is reaſon to believe that the diſeaſe proceeds 
from a ſedentary life or depreſſing paſſions, as grief, 
fear, &c the patient muſt take daily as much exerciſe 
in the open air as he can bear, and his mind ſhould be 
diverted by cheerful company and other amuſements. 
Nothing has a greater tendency either to prevent or 
remove this diſeaſe, than conſtant cheerfulneſs and 
good humour. But this, alas! is ſeldom the lot of 
perſons afflicted with the ſcurvy; they are generally 
ſurly, peeviſh, and moroſe. | 

When the ſcurvy has been brought on by a long 
uſe of ſalted proviſions, the proper medicine is a 
diet conſiſting chiefly of freſh vegetables; as oranges, 
apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water-creſſes, ſcur- 
vy-graſs, brook-lime, Sc. The uſe of theſe, with 
milk, pot-herbs, new bread, and freſh beer or cyder, 
will ſeldom fail to remove a ſcurvy of this kind, it 
taken before it be too far advanced ; but to —_—_— 

effoct, 
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effect, they muſt be perſiſted in for a conſiderable time. 
When freſh vegetables cannot be obtained, pickled 
or preſerved ones may be uſed ; and where theſe are 
wanting, recourſe muſt be had to the chymical acids. 
All the patient's food and drink ſhould in this caſe be 
ſharpened with cream of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vine- 
gar, or the ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, 

Theſe things, however, will more certainly prevent 
than cure the ſcurvy, for which reaſon ſeafaring peo- 
ple, eſpecially on long voyages, ought to lay in plenty 
of them. Cabbage, onions, gooſe-berries, and many 
other vegetables, may be kept a long time by pickl- 
ing, preſerving, &c. and when theſe fail, the chymical 
acids, recommended above, which will keep for any 
length of time, may be uſed. We have reaſon to believe 
if ſhips were well ventilated, had got ſtore of fruits, 
greens, cyder, &c. laid in, and if proper regard were 
paid to cleanlinſs and warmth, that ſailors would be 
the moſt healthy people in the world, and would ſel- 
dom ſuffer either from the ſcurvy or putrid fevers, 
which are ſo fatal to that uſeful ſet of men; but it is 
too much the temper of ſuch people to diſpiſe all pre- 
caution ; they will not think 2 any calamity till it 
overtakes them, when it is too late to ward off the 
blow. | 

It muſt indeed be owned, that many of them have 
it not in their power to make the proviſion we are 
ſpeaking of; but in that caſe it is the duty of their em- 
ployers to make it for them; and no man ought to en- 
gage in a long voyage without having theſe neceſſary 
articles ſecured. 

Very beneficial effects in the land- ſcurvy have been 
received from a milk diet. This preparation of nature 
is a mixture of animal and vegetable properties, which 
of all others is the moſt fit for reſtoring a decayed con- 
ſtitution, and removing that particular acrimony of 
the humours, which ſeem to conſtitute the very eſſence 
of the ſcurvy, and many other diſeaſes. We particu- 
larly wiſh that milk was more plentiful in moſt towns 
as by that mean the people would be better ſupplied 
with a moſt wholeſome and nouriſhing food. The 
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The moſt proper drink in the ſcurvy is whey or but- 
ter-mils. When theſe cannot be had, ſound cyder, 
perry, or ſpruce-beer, may be uſed. Wort has alſo 
been found to be a proper drink in the ſcurvy, and 
may be uſed at ſea, as malt will keep during the long- 
eſt voyage. A decoction of the tops of the ſpruce fir is 
alſo proper: a pint of it ſhould be drank twice a-day. 
Tar-water may be uſed for the ſame purpoſg, or de- 
coctions of any of the mild mucilaginous vegetables; 
as ſarſaparilla, marſh-mallow roots, &c. Infuſions of 
the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leſſer centaury, 
marth-trefoil, &c. are very beneficial; the peaſants in 
ſome parts of Britain expreſs the juice of this plant, 
and drink it with good effect in thoſe foul ſcorbutic 
eruptions with which they are often troubled in the 
foring ſcaſon. 

Harrowgate-water is certainly an excellent medi- 
cine in the land ſcurvy. Patients though reduced to 
the moſt deplorable condition by this diſcaſe, have 
been greatly relieved by drinking the ſulphur-water, 
and bathing in it. The chalybeate-water may alſo 
be uſed with advantage, eſpecially with a view to 
brace the ſtomach- after drinking the ſulphur-water, 
which, though it ſharpens the appetite, never fails to 
weaken the powers of digeſtion. 

A {light degree of ſcurvy may be carried off by 
frequently ſucking a litile of the juice of a bitter 
orange ora lemon. We would recommend the bit- 
ter orange as greatly preferable to lemon; it ſeems to 
be as good a medicine, and is not near ſo hurtful to 
the ſtomach. Perhaps our own ſorrel may be little 
inferior to either of them. 

All kinds of ſalad are good in the ſcurvy, and ought 
to be eaten very plentifully, as ſpinage, lettuce, par- 
ſiey, celery, endive, radiſh, dandelion, &c. It is 
amazing to ſee how ſoon freſh vegetables in the ſpring 
cure the brute animals of any ſcab or foulneſs which 
is upon their ſkins. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
their eſſects would be as great upon the human ſpe- 
cies, were they uſed in proper quantity for a ſufficient 
length of time. Sometimes 
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Sometimes good effects in ſcorbutic complaints of 
ery long ſtanding, are found from the uſe of a de- 
oction of the roots of water-dock. It is uſually 
ade by boiling a pound of the freſh root in ſix pints 
of water, till about one-third of it be conſumed. 
he doſe is from half a pint to a whole pint of the 
lecoction every day: it would prove more beneficial 
fit was made much ſtronger, and drank in larger 
uantities. The ſafeſt wav, is to begin with ſmall 
doſes, and increaſe them both in ſtrength and quantity 
vs the ſtomach will bear it. It muſt be uſed for a 
onſiderable time. Some have been known to take 
t for many months, others who have uſed it even for 
ears, before they were ſenſible of any benefit, but 
rho nevertheleſs were cured by it at length. 

The leproſy, which was ſo common in this country 
ong ago, ſeems to have been near a-kin to the ſcurvy. 
erhaps its appearing ſo ſeldom now, may be owing 
0 the inhabitants of Britain eating more vegetable 
ood than formerly, living more upon diluting diet, 
ling leſs ſalted meat, being more cleanly, better 
odged and clothed, &c.—PFor the cure of this diſeaſe 
re would recommend the fame courſe of diet and 
edicine as in the ſcurvy. 


THE SCROPHULA, OR KING'S EVIL, 


Chiefly affects the glands, eſpecially thoſe of the 
eck. Children and young perſons of a ſedentary 
te are very ſubject to it. It is one of thoſe diſeaſes 
rich may be removed by proper regimen, but ſel- 
dom yields to medicine. The inhabitants of cold, 
amp, marſhy countries are moſt liable to it. 

This diſeaſe may proceed from an hereditary taint, 
rom a ſcrophulous nurſe, &c. Children who have 
ne misfortune to be born of ſickly parents, whoſe 
onſtitutions have been greatly injured. by the pox, 
Ir other chronic diſeaſes, are apt to be affected by the 
crophula. It alſo proceeds from ſuch diſeaſes as 
eaken the habit or vitiate the humours, as the ſmall- 
No 12, SA pox, 
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are of the ſcrophulous kind. They ſeldom diſcharg ds 
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pox, meaſles, & c. External injuries, as blows, bruiſe Hous 


and the like, ſometimes produce ſcrophulous ulcers Mx, 
but we have reaſon to believe, when this happens nue 
that there has been a prediſpoſition in the hab it tothihimp 
diſeaſ-., in ſhort, whatever tends to vitiate the hu.Ware 
mours or relax the ſolids, paves the way to the ſcr rick 
phula ; as the want of proper exerciſe, too much heal | 
or cold, confined air, unwholeſome food, bad water tot 
the long uſe of poor, weak, watery aliments, the neg. int 
lect of cleanlineſs, &c. Nothing tends more to in fon 
duce this diſeaſe in children than allowing them t the 
continue long wet. or 
The ſcrophula, as well as the rickets, is found ti Pla 
prevail in large manufacturing towns, where people mo! 
live groſs, and lead fedentary lives. gre 
At firſt ſmall knots appear under the chin or be He 
hind the ears, which gradually increaſe in number Ih 
and fize, till they form one large hard tumour. ThAH ® 
often continues for a long time without breaking, and abc 
when it does break, it only diſcharges a watery hu © 
mour. Other parts of the body are alſo liable to its the 
attack, as the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes *2* 
breaſts, &c. Nor are the internal parts exempt from "®! 
it, It often affects the lungs, liver, or ſpleen, and th . 
of 


glands of the myſentery are frequently greatly enlarg 
ed by it. gat 

Thoſe obſtinate ulcers which break out upon the hu 
feet and hands with ſwelling, and little or no redneſs} "+ 


good matter, and are exceedingly difficult to cure. 
The white ſwellings of the joints ſeems likewiſe to 
be of this kind. They are with difficulty brought to © 


a ſuppuration, and when opened they only diſcharg ** 

a thin ichor. There is not a more general ſympton 
of the {crophula than a ſwelling of the upper lip and ef! 
noſe. | ba 
As this diſeaſe proceeds, in a great meaſure, from . 
relaxation, the diet ought to be nouriſhing, but at the fel 
in 


ſome time light and of eaſy digeſtion; as well fer 
mented bread made of ſound grain, the fleſh and brot 
0 
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pf young animals, with now and then a glaſs of gene- 
ous wine, or good ale. The air ought to be open, 
ry, and not too cold, and the patient thould take as 
much exerciſe as he can bear. This is of the utmoſt 
importance. Children who have ſufficient exerciſe 
are ſeldom troubled with either the ſcrophulay or the 
rickets. | | ' ; 
The vulgar are remarkably credulous with regard 
to the cure of the ſcrophula; many of them believing 
in the virtue of the royal touch, that of the ſeventh 
ſon, &c. The truth is, we know but little either of 
the nature or cure of this diſeaſe, and where reaſon 
or medicines fail, ſuperſtition always comes in their 
lace, Hence it is, that in diſeaſes which are the 
molt difficult to underſtand, we generally hear of the 
greateſt number of miraculous cures being performed. 
Here, however, the deception is ea, incounted for. 
The ſcrophula, at a certain period of lite, often cures 
of itſelf; and, if the patient happens to bg t.-:ched 
about this time, the cure is imputed to the touch, 
and not to nature, who is really the phyfician. In 
the ſame way the inſigaifcant noſtrums of quacks 
and old women otten gain applauſe when they deſerve 
none, 
There is nothing more pernicious than the cuſtom 
of plyzng children in the ſcrophula with ſtrong pur- 
gative medicines. People imagine it proceeds from 
humours which muſt be purged off, without conitder- 
ing that theſe purgatives increaſe the debility and 
aggravate the difeale. It has indeed been found, that 
keeping the body gently open for ſome time, eſpe- 
cially with ſea-water, has a good effect; this ſhould 
cnly be given in groſs habits, and in ſuch quantity 
as to procure one, or at moſt twa ſtools every day. 
Bathing in the ſalt-water has likewiſe a very good 
effect, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. A courſe of 
bathing in ſalt-water, and drinking it in ſuch quanti- 
on ties as to keep the body gently open often cure a 
hd ſcrophula, after many other medicines had been tried 
er in vain, When ſalt-water cannot be obtained, the 
tt 34 2 patient 
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patient may be bathed in freſh water, and his boch 
kept open by ſmall quantities of ſalt and water, o 
ſome other mild purgative. 

Next to cold bathing, and drinking the ſalt-water, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold 
bath may be uſed in ſummer, and the bark in winter, 

To an adult half a dram ot the bark in powder may 
be given ina glais of red wine four or five times a-day, 
Children, and fuch as cannot take it in ſubſtance, may 
uſe the decoction made in the following manner. 

Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark and a dram of Win- 
ter's bark, both groſsly powdered, in a quart of water 
to a pint: towards the end, half an ounce of ſliced 
I:quorice-root and a handful of raiſins may be added, 
which will both render the decoction leſs diſagreeable 
and make it take up more of the bark. The liquor 
mult be ſtrained, and two, three, or four table- ſpoon- 
fuls, according to the age of the paticat, given three 
times a-day. 

The Moflat and Harrowgate waters, eſpecially 
the latter, are likewiſe very proper medicines in the 
ſcrophula. They ought not however to be drank in 
large quantities, bur ſhould be taken ſo as to keep 
the body gently open, and muſt be uſed for a conli- 
derable time. 


The hemlock may ſometimes be uſed with advan- 


tage in the ſcrophula. Some lay it down as a gene- 


ral rule, that the fea water is moſt proper before there 
are any ſuppuration or ſymptoms of tabes; the Peru- 
vian bark, when there are running ſores, and a degree 
of hectic fever; and the hemlock in old inveterate 
caſes, approaching to the ſcirrhous or cancerous 
ftate. Either the extract or the r of this plant 


may be uſed. The doſe may be ſmall at firſt, and 


increaſed gradually as far as the ſtomach is able to 
' bear it. 

External applications are of little uſe. Before the 
tumour breaks, nothing ought to be applied to it, 
unleſs a piece of flannel, or ſomething to keep it 
warm. After it breaks, the ſore may be dreſſed _ 
ome 
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fome digeſtive ointment. What anſwers beſt, is the 
yellow baſilicon mixed with about a fixth or eighth 
part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. Ihe 
ſore may be dreſſed with this twice a-day; and if it 
be very fungous, and does not digeſt well, a larger 
proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this diſeaſe, though they 
do not cure it, are not to be deſpiſed. If the patient 
can be kept alive by any means till he arrives at the 
age of puberty, he has a great chance to get well; 
but if he does not recover at this time, in all proba- 
bility he never will. 

There is no malady which parents are ſo apt to 
communicate to their offspring as the ſcrophula, for 
which reaſon people ought to beware of marrying 
into families affected with this diſeaſe. 

For the means of preventing the ſcrophula we muſt 


refer the reader to the obſervations on nurſing in this 
book. 


THE ITCH 


Is communicated by infection, yet it ſeldom prevails 

where due regard is paid to cleanlineſs, freſh air, and 
wholeſome diet. It generally appears in form of ſmall 
watery puſtules, firſt about the wriſts, or between the 
tingers; afterwards it affects the arms, legs, thighs, 
&c. Thele puſtules are attended with an intolerable 
Itching, eſpecially when the patient is warm in bed, or 
ſet by the fire. Sometimes indeed the ſkin is covered 
with large blotches or ſcabs, and at other times with 
a white ſcurf, or ſcaly eruption. This laſt is called the 
dry itch, and is moſt difficult to cure. 
: The itch is ſeldom a dangerous diſeaſe, unleſs when 
it is rendered ſo by negle& or improper treatment. If 
it be ſuffered to continue too long, it may vitiate the 
whole maſs of humours; and if it be ſuddenly drove in, 
without proper evacuations, it may occaſion fevers, in- 
Bammations of the viſcera, or other internal diſorders. 

The beſt medicine yet known for the itch is ſulphur, 

which 
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which ought to be uſed both externally and internally, 
The parts moſt affected may be rubbed with an oint- 
ment made of the flower of ſulphur two ounces, crude 
fal ammoniac finely powdered two drams, hog's lard 


or butter tour ounces. If a ſcruple or half a dram of 


the eſſence of lemon be added, it will enterely take 
away the diſagreeable ſmell. About the bulk of a 
nutmeg of this may be rubbed upon the extremities at 
bed- time twice or thrice a-week. It is ſeldom neceſ- 
ſary to rub the whole body; but when it is, it ought 
not to be done all at once, but by turns, as it is dange- 
rous to ſtop too many pores at the ſame time. 

Befare the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he 
onght, if he be of a ſull habit, to blecd or take a purge 
or two. It will alſo be proper, during the uſe of it, to 


take every night and morning as much of the flower of 
ſulphur and cream ot tartar, in treacle or new milk, as 
will keep the body gently open. He thould beware of 


catching cold, ſhouid wear more clothes than uſual, 


and take every thing warm. The ſame clothes, the 


linen excepted, ought to be worn all the time of uſing 
the ointment ; and ſuch clothes as have been worn 
while the patient was under the diſeaſe, ought not to 
be uſed again, unleſs they have been fumigated with 
brimſtone, and throughly cleanſed, otherwiſe they 
will communicate the infection anew. 

Brimſtone, when uſed as directed above, never has 
failed to cure the itch ; and there 1s reaſon to believe, 
that if duly perſiſted in, it never will fail; but if it be 
only uſed onee or twice, and cleanlineſs neglected, it 
is no wonder if the diſorder returns. The quantity of 
ointment mentioned above will generally be ſufficient 
for the cure of one perſon; but, if any ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe ſhould appear again, the medicine muſt be 
repeated. It is both more ſafe and efficacious when 
perſiſted in for a confiderable time, than when a large 
quantity is applied at once. As moſt people diſlike 
the ſmell of ſulphur, they may ute in its place the 
powder of white helebore root made up into an oint- 
ment, in the ſame manner, which will ſeldom fail to 
cure the itch, People 
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People ought to be extremely cautious leſt they take 
other eruptions for the itch; as the ſtoppage of theſe 
may be attended with fatal conſequences. Many of 
the eruptive diſorders to which children are liable, 
have a near reſemblance to this diſeaſe, and infants 
have been often killed by being rubbed with greaſy 
ointments that make theſe eruptions ſtrike ſuddenly 
in, which nature had thrown out to preſerve the pa- 
tient's life, or prevent ſome other malady. 

Much miſchief is alſo done by the uſe of mercury 
in this diſeaſe. Some perſons are ſo foolhardy as to 
waſh the part affected with a ſtrong ſolution of the cor- 
roſive ſublimate. Others uſe the mercurial ointment, 
without taking the leaſt care either to avoid cold, keep 
the hody open, or obſerve a proper regimen. The 
conſequences of ſuch conduct may be eaſily gueſſed, 
Even the mercurial girdles have produced bad effects, 
and we would adviſe every perſon, as he values his 
health, to beware how he uſes them. Mercury ought 
never to be uſed as a medicine without the greateſt 
care. Ignorant people look upon theſe girdles as a 
kind of charm, without conſidering that the mercury 
enters the body. | 

Great miſchief is done by uſing mercurial ointment 
for curing the itch and killing vermin, yet it is unne- 
ceffary for either; the former may be atways more 
certainly cured by ſulphur, and the latter will never 
be found where due regard is paid to cleanlineſs. 

Thoſe who would avoid this deteſtable diſeaſe ought 
to beware of infectious perſons, to uſe wholeſomg 
food, and to ſtudy univerſal cleaulineſs. 
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en AP. XXXII. 


Of the Aſthma. 


HIS is a diſeaſe of the lungs, which ſeldom ad- 
mits of a cure. Perſons in the decline of life are 
moiſt liable to it. It is diſtinguiſhed into the moiſt and 
dry, or humoural and nervous. The former is attended 
with expectoration or ſpitting ; but in the latter the 
patient ſeldom ſpits, except a little tough phlegm by 
the mere force of coughing. | 
The aſthma is ſometimes hereditary. It may alſo 
proceed from a bad formation of the breaſt ; the fumes 
of metais or minerals taken into the lungs; violent 
excrcite, eſpecially running; the obſtruttion of cuſto- 
mary cvacuations, as the menſes, hemorrhoids, &c. 
the ſudden retroceſſion of the gout ; or ſiriking in of 
eruptions, as the ſmall pox, meaſles, &c. violent paſ- 


ſions of the mind, as ſudden fear or ſurpriſe. . In a 


word, the diſeaſe may proceed from any cauſe that 


either impedes the circulation of the blood through 


the lungs, or prevents their being duly expanded by 
the air. 

An afthma is known by a quick lahorious breath- 
ing, whioh is generally performed with a kind of 
wheezing noiſe. Sometimes the difficulty of breathing 
is ſo great, that the patient is obliged to keep in an 
erect poſture, otherwiſe he is in danger of being ſuf— 
focated. A fit or paroxyſm of the aſthma generally 
happens after a perſon has been expoſed to cold eaſt- 
erly winds, or has been abroad in thick foggy wea- 
ther, or has got wet, or continued long in a damp 
place, or has taken ſome food which the ſtomach could 
not digeſt, as paſtries, toaſted cheeſe, or the like. 

The paroxyſm is commonly uſhered in with liſtleſſ- 
neſs, want of ſleep, hoarſneſs, a cough, belching of 
wind, a ſenſe of heavineſs about the breaſt, and difh- 
culty of breathing. To theſe ſucceed heat, fever, _n 
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the head, ſickneſs and nauſea, great oppreſſion of 
he breaſt, palpitation of the heart, a weak and ſome- 
mes intermitting pulſe, an involuntary flow of tears, 
llious vomitings, &c. All the ſymptoms grow worſe 
owards night; the patient is eaſter when up than in 
bed, and is very deſirous of cool air. 

The food ought to be light and of eaſy digeſtion. 
Boiled meats are to be preferred to roaſted, and the fleſh 
f young animals to that of old. All windy food, and 
yhatever is apt to ſwell on the ſtomach, is to be 
zwvoided. Light puddings, white broths, and ripe 
ruits baked, boiled, or roaſted, are proper. Strong 
quors of all kinds, particularly malt-liquor, are hurt- 
ul. The patient ſhould eat a very light ſupper, or 
ather none at all, and ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to 
de long coſtive. His clothing ſhould be warm, eſpe— 

ally in winter. As all diſorders of the breaſt are 

uch relieved by keeping the feet warm, and promo- 
ing the perſpiration ; a flannel ſhirt or waiſtcoat, and 
hick ſhoes, will be of ſingular ſervice. 

But nothing is of ſo much importance in the aſthma 
pure and moderately warm air. Aſthmatic people 
an ſeldom bear either the cloſe heavy air of a large 
own, or the ſharp keen atmoſphere of a bleak hilly 
onntry : a medium therefore between theſe is to be 
hoſen. The air near large towns is often better than 
at a diſtance, provided the patient be removed fo far 
not to be affected by the ſmoke. Some aſthmatic 
patients indeed breathe eaſter in town than in the 
ountry; but this 1s ſeldom the caſe, eſpecially in 


towns where much coal is burnt. Aithmatic perſons + 


ho are obliged to be in town all day, ought at leaſt 
» ſleep out of it. Even this will often prove of great 
Irrvice. Thoſe who can afford it ought to travel into 
a warmer climate. Many aſthmatic perſons who can- 
not live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the ſouth 
France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 

Exerciſe is alſo of very great importance in the aſth- 
ma, as it promotes the digeſtion and preparation of 
ic blood, The blood of aſthmatie perſons is ſeldom 
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duly prepared, owing to the proper action of the 
lungs being impeded. For this reaſon ſuch people 
ought daily to take as much exerciſe, either on foot, 
horfeback, or in a carriage, as they can bear. 


Almoſt all that can be done b y medicine in this dif. ] 
eaſe is io relieve the patient when ſeized with a violent ¶ dic 
fit. . This indeed requires the greateſt expedition, as pat 
the diſeaſe often proves ſuddenly fatal. In a pa- tw 
roxyſi or fit, the body is generally bound; a purging to 
clyſter, with a ſolution of aſafœtida, ought therefore in 
to be adminiſtered, and if there be occaſion, it may beW or 
repeated two or three times. Ihe patient's feet andlegs m 


ought to be immerſed in warm water, and afterwards ¶ co 
rubbed with a warm hand or dry cloth. Bleeding, 
unleſs extreme weakneſs or old age ſhould forbid | it, 
1s highly proper. It there be a violent ſpaſm about 
the breaſt or ſtomach, warm fomentations, or blad-M fe 
ders filled warm milk and water, may be applied to ſn. 
the part affected, and warm cataplaſms to the ſoles af 
of the feet. Ihe patient muſt drink freely of diluting W tr 
Iiquors, and may take a tea-ſpoonful of the tincture re 
of caſtor and of ſaſſron mixed together in a cup of va-· di 
lerian-tea, twice or three a-day. Sometimes a vomit 
has a very good effect, and ſnatches the patient, as 
it were, ſrom the very jaws of death! This however 
will be more ſafe after other evacutations have been 
premiſed. A very ſtrong infuſion of roaſted coffee is 
laid to give eaſe in an althmatic paroxyſm. 

In the moiſt aſthma, ſuch things as promote expec- 
toration or ſpitting ought to be uſed—as the ſyrup 
of ſquills, gum ammoniac, and ſuch like. A table- 
ſpoonful of the ſyrupor oxymelof ſquills, mixed with 
an equal quantity of cinnamon water, may be taken 
three or four times a-day, and ſour or hve pills made 
of equal parts of aſafœtida and gum- ammoniac at 
bed-time. 

After copious evacuations, large doſes of ether 
kave been found very efficacious in removing a fit of 
the aſthma. The following mixture has alſo produced 
very happy effects: To four or live ounces of _ lo- 

ution 
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Jution or milk of gum-ammoniac add two ounces of 
ſimple cinnamon-water, the ſame quantity of balſa- 
mic ſyrup, and half an ounce of paregoric elixir: of 
this two table-ſpoonfuls may be taken every three 
hours. | 
For the convulſive or nervous aſthma, antiſpaſmo- 
dics and bracers are the moſt proper medicines. The 
patient may take a tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir 
Pa- twice a-day. The Peruvian bark is ſometimes found 
dung to be of uſe : it may be taken in ſubſtance, or infuſed 
tore WW in wine. In ſhort, every thing that braces the nerves, 
be or takes off the ſpaſm, may be uſed in a nervous aſth- 
legs ma. It is often relieved by the uſe of afſes' milk; and 
rds cows milk drank warm in the morning has alſo had 
ing, WF very beneficial effects. 
1 it, In every ſpecies of aſthma, ſetons and iſſues have 
out a good effect; they may either be ſet in the back or 
lad fide, and ſhould never be allowed to dry up. We 
| 0 ſhall here, once for all, obſerve, that not only in the 
les aſthma, but in moſt chronic diſeaſes, iſſues are ex- 
"WM tremely proper. They are both a ſafe and efficacious 
"IF remedy; and though they do not always cure the 
"IF diſeaſe, yet they will often prolong the patient's life. 
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CH AP. XXXIII. 


Of the Alaſilexy. 


IE apoplexy is a ſudden loſs of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, during which the patient is to all appea- 
rance dead; the heart and lungs however ſtill con- 
tinue to move. Though this diſeaſe proves often 
fatal, yet it may ſometimes be removed by proper 
care. It chiefly attacks ſedentary perſons of a groſs 
habit, who uſe a rich and plentiful diet, and indulge 
in ſtrong liquors. People in the decline of life are 
moſt ſubjcet to the apoplexy. It prevails moſt in 
winter, eſpecially in rainy ſeaſons, and very low ſtates 
of the barometer. 

The immediate cauſe of an apoplexy is a compreſ- 
ſion of the brain, occaſioned by an exceſs of blood, or 
a collection of watery humours. The former is called 
a Sanguine, and the latter a Serious apoplexy It may 
be occaſioned by any thing that increaſes the circula- 
tion towards the brain, or prevents the return of the 
blood from the head; as intenſe ſtudy ; violent paſſions; 
viewing objects for a long g time obliquely; wearing any 
thing too tight about the neck; a rich and Juxurous 
diet; ſuppreſſion of the urine; ſuffering the body to 
cool ſuddenly after having been greatly heated; con- 
tinuing long in a warm or cold bath; the exceſſive uſc 
of ſpiceries, or high ſeaſoned food; exceſs of venery : 
the ſudden ſriking i in of any eruption; ſuffering iſſues, 
ſetons, &c. ſuddenly to dry up, or the ſtoppage of any 
cuſtomary evacuation ; a mercurial ſalivation puſhed 
too far, or ſuddenly checked by cold; wounds or 
bruiſes on the head ; poiſonous exhalations, &c. 

The uſual forerunners of an apoplexy are giddineſs; 
pain and ſwiming of the head; loſs of memory; drow- 
ſineſs; noiſe in the ears; the night mare; a flux of tears, 
and laborions reſpiration. When perſons of an apo- 
pleftic make obſerve theſe ſymptoms, they have _ 
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ſon to fear the approach of a fit, and ſhould endea- 
your to prevent it by bleeding, a ſlender diet, and 
opening medicines, ; 

In the ſanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not die 
ſuddenly, the countenance appears florid, the face is 
ſwelled, and the blood veſſels, eſpecially about the 
neck and temples, are turgid ; the pulſe beat ſtrong ; 

6 the eyes are 1 and fixed, the breathing diffi- 
* cult and perfomed with a ſnorting noiſe. The excre- 
ment and urine are often voided ſpontaneouſly, and the 
patient is ſometimes ſeized with vomiting. 

In this ſpecies of apoplexy every means muſt be uſed 
to leſſen the force of the circulation towards the head. 
The patient thould be kept cool and eaſy. His head 
ſhould be raiſed pretty high and his feet ſuffered to 
hang down. His clothes ought to be looſened, eſpe- 
cially abont the neck, and freſh air admitted into his 
chamber. His garted ſhould be tied pretty tight by 


el. which means the motion of the blood from the lower 
* extremities will be retarded. As ſoon as the patient is 


placed in a proper poſture, he ſhould be bled freely in 
the neck or arm, and, if there be occaſion, the opera- 
tion may be repeated in two or three hours. A laxative 
he clyſter, with plenty of ſweet oil cr freſh butter, and a 
ſpoonful or two of common ſalt in it, may be adminiſ- 
tered every two hours; and bliſtering-plaſters applied 
between the ſhoulders, and to the calves of the legs. 
As ſoon as the ſymptoms are a little abated, and the 
patient is able to ſwallow, he ought to drink freely of 
ſome diluting opening liquor, as a decoction of tama- 
rinds and liquorice, cream-tartar-whey, or common 
whey with cream of tartar diſſolved in it. Or he may 
take a cooling purge, as Glauber's ſalt, manna dif- 
ſolved in an infuſion of ſenna, or the like. All fpirits. 
and other ſtrong liquors are to be avoided. Even vola- 
tile ſalts held to the noſe do miſchief. Vomits, for the. 
ſame reaſon, ought not to be given, or any thing that, 
increaſes the motion of the blood towards the head. 
In the ſerious apoplexy, the ſymptoms are nearly the 
{amg, only the pulſe is not fo ſtrong, the countenance 
19. 
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is leſs florid, and the breathing leſs difficult. Bleeding 
is not ſo neceſſary here as in the former caſe. It may 
however generally be performed once with ſafety and 
advantage, but ſhould not be repeated. The patient 
ſhould be placed in the ſame poſture as directed above, 
and ſhould have bliſtering- plaſters applied, and receive 
opening clyſters in the ſame manner. Purges are here 
allo neceſſary, and the patient may drink ſtrong balm 
tea. It he be inclined to ſweat it ought to be promoted 
by drinking ſmall wine- whey, or an infuſion of carduus 
benedictus. A plentiful ſweat kept up for conſiderable 
time has often carried off a ſerious apoplexy. 

When apoplectic ſymptoms proceed trom opium, or 
other narcotic ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, vo- 
mits are neceſſary. The patient is generally relieved 
as ſoon as he has diſcharged the poiſon in this way. 

Perſons who have been attacked by the apoplexy, 
ought to uſe a very ſpare and ſlender diet, avoiding all 
ſtrong liquors, ſpiceries and high ſeaſoned food. They 
ought alſo to guard againſt all violent paſſions, and to 
avoid the extremes of heat and cold. The head ſhould 
be ſhaved, and daily waſhed in cold water. The feet 
ought to be kept warm, and never ſuffered to continue 
long wet. The body muſt be kept open either by food 
or medicine, and a little blood let every ſpring and fall 
Exerciſe ſhould by no means be neglected ; but it ought 
to be taken in moderation. Nothing has a more hap- 
py effect in preventing an apoplexy than perpetual 
iſſues or ſetons; great care however mult be taken 
not to ſuffer them to dry up, without opening others 
in their ſtead. Apoplectic perſons ought never to go 
to reſt with a full ſtomach, or to lie with their heads 
low, or wear any thing too tight about their necks. 
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Of Coftiveneſs, and other affeftions of the Stomach and 


Bowels. 


E do not here mean to treat of thoſe aſtrictions 

of the bowels which are the ſymptoms of diſ- 

eaſes, as of the colic, the iliac paſſion, &c. but only 

to take notice of that infrequency of ſtools which ſome 

times happens, and which in ſome particular conſtitu- 
tions may occaſion diſeaſes. 

Coſtiveneſs may proceed from drinking rough red 
wines, or other aſtringent liquors; too much exerciſe, 
eſpecially on horſeback : from a long uſe of cold in- 
lipid food which does not ſufficiently ſtimulate the in- 
teſtines. Sometimes it is owing to the bile not deſ- 
cending to the inteſtines, as in the jaundice; and at 
other times it proceeds from diſeaſes of the inteſtines 
themſelves, as a palſy, ſpaſms, torpor, tumour, a cold 
dry ſtate of the inteſtines, &c. 

Exceſſive coſtiveneſs is apt to occaſion pains of the 
head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints of the 
bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to hypochondriac and 
hyſteric perſons, as it generates wind and other grie- 
vous ſymptoms. 

Perſons who are generally coſtive ſhould live upon a 
moiſting and laxative diet, as roaſted or boiled apples, 
pears, ſtewed prunes, gruel with currants, butter, ho- 
ney, ſugar, and ſuch like. Broths with ſpinage, leeks, 
and other ſoft pot-herbs, are alſo proper. Rye bread, or 
that which is made of a mixture of wheat and rye to- 
gether, ought to be eaten. No perſon troubled with 
coſtiveneſs ſhould eat any bread made only of fine flour. 
The beſt bread for keeping the body ſoluble is what 
in ſome parts of England they call meſlin. It is made 


ot a mixture of wheat and rye, and is very agreeable 
to the ſtomach. 


The drink ſhould be an opening quality. All ardent: 


ſpirits 
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ſpirits, auſtere and aſtringent wines, as port, claret, 


&c. ought to be avoided. Malt liquor that is fine and 


of a moderate ſtrength, is very proper. Butter-milk, 
whey, &c. are alſo proper, and may be drank in turns, 
as the patient's inclination directs. All the ſecretions 
are promoted by early riſing, moderate exerciſe with- 
out doors, and by a cheerful temper of mind. 

Thoſe who are troubled with conſtiveneſs, ought, if 
poſhble, to remedy it by diet, as the conſtant uſe of 
medicines for that purpoſe is attended with many in- 
conveniencies, and often with bad conſequences. We 
never knew any one get into a habit of taking medi- 
cine to keep the body ſolutive, who could ever leave 
it off! In time the cuſtom becomes neceſſary, and ge- 
nerally ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, indi- 
geſtion, loſs of appetite, waſting of the ſtrength, and 
death! 

When a proper diet, as before directed, does not 
keep the body ſufficiently làxative, we would recom- 
mend gentle doſes of rhubarb two or three times 
a-week. This is not near ſo injurious to the ſtomach 
as aloes, jalap, or the other dractic purgatives ſo much 
in uſe. 
taken, or half an ounce of ſoluble tartar diſſolved in 
water-gruel. About the ſize of a nutmeg of lenitive 
electuary taken twice a-day generally anſwers the 
purpoſe very well, 


WANT OF APPETITE 


May proceed from a foul ſtomach; indigeſtion; the 
want of free air and exerciſe; grief; fear; anxiety; or 
any of the depreſſing paſſions; the uſe of ſtrong broths, 
fat meats, or any thing that palls the appetite, or is 
hard of digeſtion; the immoderate uſe of ſtrong li- 


quors, tea, tobacco, pon &c. 


The patient ought, if poſſible, to make choice of an 


open dry air; to take exerciſe daily; to riſe by times; 


to uſe a diet of caſy digeſtion ; and ſhould avoid ex- 
ceſſive heat and great tatigue. * 


- — ſT—— — — 


Infuſions of ſenna and manna may alſo be 
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If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, 
or any other part of the patient's regimen, it ought 
to be changed. If nauſea and reachings ſhew that 
the ſtomach is loaded with cruditics, a vomit will 
be of ſervice. After this a gentle purge or two of 
rhubarb, or any of the bitter purging falts, may be 
taken. The patient ought next to uſe ſome of the 
ſtomachic bitters, infuſed in wine. Though gentle 
evacuations. be neceſſary, yet ſtrong purges and vomits 
are to be avoided, as they weaken the ſtomach, and 
hurt digeſtion, 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moſt 
caſes of digeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want 
of appetite. From twenty to thirty drops of it may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day in a glaſs of wine, or 
water. It may alſo be mixed with the tincture of 
the bark, one dram of the former to an ounce of the 
latter, and two tea-ſpoontuls of it taken in wine and 
watcr, as above. 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, 
are generally of conſiderable ſervice in this caſe. The 
(alt water has alſo good effects; but it muſt not be 
uſed too freely. 


THE HEART-BURN, 


Or, what is commonly ſo called, is not a diſeaſe of 
that organ, but an uneaſy ſenſation of heat, or acri- 
mony, about the pit of the ſtomach, which is ſome— 
times attended with anxiety, nauſea, and vomiting. 

It may proceed from debility of the ſtomach, in- 


digeſtion, bile the abounding of an acid in the ſto- 


mach, &c. Perſons who are liable to this complaint 
ought to avoid ſtale liquors, acids, windy or greaſy 
aliments, and ſhould never uſe violent exerciſe imme— 
diately after a full meal. It is often cauſed by drinking 
ale, or any other fermented liquor too new, and may 
be relieved by taking a little rum, or brandy and water 
without any ſugar or acid. 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of 

r 3 the 
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the ſtomach, or indigeſtion, the patient ought to take 
a doſe or two of rhubarb afterwards he may uſe infu. 
lions of the Peruvian bark; or or any other of the 
ſtomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exerciſe in the 
open air will be of great uſe, and every thing that pro- 
motes digeſtion. 

When bilious humours occaſion the heart-burn, a 
tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre in a glaſs of 
water, or a cup of tea, will generally give eaſe. H 
it procceds from the uſe of greaſy aliments, a little 
brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or ſourneſs of the ſtomach occaſions the 
heart-burn, abſorbents are the proper medicines, 
In this caſe an ounce of powdered chalk, half an 
ounce of fine ſugar, and a quarter of an ounce of gum- 
arabic, may be mixed in a quart of water, and a tea- 
cupful of it taken as often as is neceſſary. Such as do 
not chuſe chalk may take a tea-ſpoonful of prepared 
oviter-thells, or of the powder called crabs-eyes, in a 

laſs of cinnamon or peppermint-water. But the 
ateſt and beſt abſorbent is magneſia alba. This not 
only acts as an abſorbent, but alſo as a purgative; 
whereas chalk, and other abſorbents of that kind, 
are apt to lie in the inteſtines, and occaſion obſtruc- 
tions. This powder is not diſagreeable, and may be 
taken in a cup of tea, or a glaſs of mint-water. A 
large tea-ſpoonful is the uſual doſe; but it may be 
taken in a much greater quantity when there is occa- 
fion. Theſe things are now generally made up into 
lozenges for the conveniency of being carried in the 
pocket, and taken at pleaſure. 

If wind be the cauſe of this complaint, the moſt 
proper medicines are thoſe called carminatives ; as 
aniſeeds, juniper-berries, ginger, canella alba, car- 
damom feeds, &c. Theſe mav either be chewed, or 
inſuſed in wine, brandy, or other ſpirits. One of the 
ſafeſt medigines of this kind is the tincture made by 
infuſing an ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an 
ounce of the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, in a pint of 


brandy. After this has digeſted for two or wo 
the 
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days, it ought to be ſtrained, and four ounces of 
white ſugar-candy added to it. It muſt ſtand to 
digeſt a ſecond time till the ſugar be diffolved. A 
table-ſpoonful of it may be taken occalionally for a 


doſe. 


CHAP, XXXV. 


Of Nervtms Diſeaſe. 


F all diſeaſes incident to mankind, thoſe of the 
nervous kind are the moſt complicated and dith- 
cult to cure. A volume is not ſufficient to point out 
their various appearances. They imitate almoſt every 
diſeaſe; and are ſeldom alike in two different perſons, 
or even in the ſame perſon at different times. Proteus- 
like, they are continually changing ſhape; and upon 
every freſh attack, the patient thinks he feels ſymp- 
toms which he never experienced before. Nor do they 
only affect the body; the mind alſo ſuffers, and is 
often thereby rendered extremely weak and peeviſh, 
The low ſpirits, timorouſneſs, melancholy, and fickle- 
neſs of temper, which generally attend nervous diſor- 
ders, induce many to believe that they are entirely dif- 
caſes of the mind; but this change of temper is rather 
a conſequence, than the cauſe of nervous diſeaſes. 
Every thing that tends to relax or weaken the body, 
diſpoſes it to nervous diſeaſes—as indolence, exceſſive 
venery, drinking too much tea, or other weak watery 
liquors warm, frequent bleeding, purging, vomiting, 
Kc. Whatever hurts the digeſtion, or prevents the 
proper aſſimulation of the food has alſo this effect—as 
302 long 
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4 long faſting, exceſs in eating or drinking, the uſe of 
Uk windy, crude, or unwholefome aliments, an unfavour. 
FY_t able poſture of the body, &c. 
; Nervous diſorders often proceed from intenſe ap. 
' plication to ſtudy. Indeed few ſtudious perſons are en- 
tirely free from them Nor is it to be wondered at; 
| intenſe thinking not only preys upon the ſpirits, but 
1 prevents the perſon from taking proper exerciſe, by 
ot which means the digeſtion is impared, the nouriſh. 
bk 1M ment prevented, the ſolids relaxed, and the whole 
| maſs of humours vitiated. Grief and diſappointment 
alſo produce the ſame effects. Nervous patients in 
general may date the commencement of their diſor 
ders from the loſs of a huſband, a favourite child, or 
from ſome diſappointment in life. In a word, what- 
ever weakens the body, or depreſſes the ſpirits, may 
OCCation nervous diforders; as unwholeſome air, want 
of ſleep, great fatigue, anxiety, vexation, &c. 

The molt of theſe diforders begin with windy 
nilmmations or ditientions of the ſtomach and in- 
foſtines; the appetite and digeſtion are uſually bad; 
but ſometimes there is an uncom:non craving for food, 
and a quick digcition. The food often turns four on 
the ſtomach; and the patient is troubled with vomit- 
ing of clear water, tough phlegm, or a blackiſh-co- 
loured liquor reſembling the grounds of coffee. Ex. 
cruciating pains arc often felt about the navel, attend- 
ed with arumbiing noue in the bowels. The body 1s 
ſometimes lobe, but more commonly bound, which 
occaſions a retention of wind and great unealineſs. 

The urine is ſoractimes in ſmall quantity, at other 
times very copious and very clear. There is a great 
ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, with difficulty of breathing; 
violent palpitations of the heart; ſudden fluſhings of 
beat in various parts of the body; at other times a ſenſe 
of cold, as if water were poured on them; flying pains 
in the arms and limbs, pains in the back and belly, 
reſembling thoſe occaſioned by gravel; the pulſe is 
very variable, ſometimes uncommonly flow, and at 
other times very quick; yawning, the hiccup, frequent 


fighing, 
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ſighing, and a ſenſe of ſuffocation, as if from a ball or 
lump in the throat ; alternate fits of crying and con- 
vulfive laughing; the ſleep is unſound and ſeldom re- 
freſhing ; and the patient is often troubled with the 
night mare. 

As the diſeaſe increaſes, the patient 1s moleſted 
with. 1-2d-achs, cramps, and fixed pains in various 


parts fte body; the eyes are clouded, and often 
aff to with pain and dryneſs; there is a noiſe in the 
ear, and often a dulneſs of hearing; in ſhort, the 
whole animal functions are impared. The mind is 


ir: bed on the molt trivial occaſions, and is hurried 
nv the moſt perverſe commotions, inquietudes, ter- 


ro, iudneſs, anger, difidence, &c. The patient is apt 
to ntortain wild imaginations, and extravagant fan- 
cie: the memory becomes weak, and the judgment 
fails ! 


7. 


thing is more characteriſtic of this diſeaſe than a 


con ut Orend of death. This renders thoſe unhappy 


per: 5 who labour under it peeviſh, fickle, impatient, 
and yt to run from one phyſician to another; which 
is on reaſon why they ſeldom reap any benefit from 
medicine, as they have not ſufficient reſolution to per- 
ſift in any one courſe till it has time to produce its 
proper eſſects. They are alſo apt to imagine that they 
labour under difeaſes from which they are quite free; 
and are very angry if any one attempts to ſet them 
right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous notions. 
Perſons afflicted with nervous diſeaſes ought never 
to faſt long. Their food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſh- 
ing, but of caſy digeſtion. Fat meats and heavy 
ſauces are hurtful. All exceſs ſhould be carefully a- 
voided. They ought never to eat more than they can 
eaſily digeſt ; but if they feel themſelves weak and 
faint between meals, they ought to eat a bit of bread, 
and drink a glaſs of wine. Heavy ſuppers are to be 
avoided. Though wine in exceſs enfeebles the body, 
and impairs the faculties of the mind, yet taken in 
moderation, it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and promotes 
digeſtion. Wine and water 1s a very proper drink at 
| | meals 
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meals; but if the wine ſours on the ſtomach, or the 


patient is much troubled with wind, brandy and water 
will anſwer better. Every thing that is windy or hard 
of digeſtion muſt be avoided. All weak and warm li- 
quors are hurtful—as tea, coffee, punch, &c. People 
may find a temporary relief in the ufe of theſe, but 
thev always increaſe the malady, as they weaken the 
foi: hurt gige ſtion. Above all things Drams 
are to boo e immediate eaſe the pa- 
tient may feel from the uſe of ardent ſpirits they are 
ſure to aggravate the malady, and p1ov. ain pol- 
fons at laſt! Theſe cautions are the 10:0 :eceſiary, 
as moſt nervous people are peculiarly fond oi tea and 
ardent ſpirits; to the uſe of which many of them fall 
victims ! 

Exerciſe in nervous diſorders is ſuperior to all me- 
dicines. Riding on horſeback is generally eſteemed 
the beft, as it gives motion to the whole body without 
fatiguing it. Walking agrees better with ſome pa- 
ticnts, while others are moſt benefited by riding in a 
carriage. Everyone ſhould uſe that which he finds moſt 
beneficial, Long ſea- voyages have an excellent effect; 
and to thoſe who have ſufficient reſolution, we would 


by all means recommend this courſe. Even change of 


place, and the fight of new objects, by diverting the 
mind, have a great tendency to remove theſe com- 

laints. For this reaſon a long journey, or a voyage, 
1s of much more advantage than ſhort excurſions near 
home, which may not have ſufficient variety, 

A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and in- 
vigorates the whole body. Few things tend more to 
relax and enervate than hot air, eſpecially that which 
is rendered ſo by great fires, or ſtoves in ſmall apart- 
ments. But when the ſtomach and bowels are weak, 
the body ought to be well guarded againſt cold, parti- 
cularly in winter, by wearing a thin flannel waiſtcoat 
next the ſkin. This will keep up an equal perſpiration, 
defend the alimentary canal from many imprethons to 
which it would otherwiſe be ſubje&t, upon every ſud- 
den change from warm to cold weather. Roy — 

oy 
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body frequently with a fleſh-bruſh, or à courſe linen 
cloth, is alſo beneficial, as it promotes the circulation, 
perſpiration, &c. Perſons who have weak nerves 
ought to riſe early, and take exerciſe before breakfaſt, 
as lying too long a- bed cannot fail to relax the ſolids. 
They ought likewiſe to be as eaſy and cheerful as poſ- 
ſible, as there is not any thing which hurts the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, or weakens the digeſtive powers, more 
than hou; grief, or anxiety. 

Though nervous diſeaſes are ſeldom radically cured, 
yet their ſymptoms may ſometimes be alleviated, and 
the patient's life rendered at leaſt more comfortable 
by proper medicines. 

When the patient is coſtive, he ought to take a little 
rhubarb, or ſome other mild purgative, and ſhould 
never ſuffer his body to be long bound. All ſtrong and 
violent purgatives are however to be avoided, as aloes, 
jalap, &c. In ome an infuſion of ſenna and rhubarb 
in brandy anſwers very well. This may be made of 
any ſtrength, and taken in ſuch quantity as the patient 
finds neceſſary. When digeſtion is bad, or the ſtomach 
relaxed and weak, the following infuſion may be uſed 
with advantage: | 
Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian root, 
orange-peel, and coriander-ſeed, of each half an 
ounce; let theſe_ingredients be all bruiſed in a mor- 
tar, and infuſed in a bottle of brandy or rum, for the 
ſpace of five or ſix days. A table-ſpoonful of the 
ſtrained liquor may be taken in half a glaſs of water, 
an hour before breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper. 

Few things tend more to ſtrengthen the nervous 
| ſyſtem than cold bathing. This practice, if duly per- 

ſiſted in, will produce very extraordinary effects; but 
when the liver or other viſcera are obſtructed, or 
otherwiſe unſound, the cold bath is improper. It is 
therefore to be uſed with very great caution. The 
moſt proper ſeaſons for it are ſummer and autumn. 
It will be ſufficient, eſpecially for perſons of a ſpare 
habit, to go into the cold bath three oz four times 
a-week. If the patient be weakened by it, or feels 
chiity 
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chilly for a long time after coming out, it is im- 
proper. 

Patients afflicted with wind, receive the greateſt 
benefit from the elixir of vitriol. It may be taken in 
the quantity of fifteen, twenty, or thirty drops, twice 
or thrice a-day, in a glaſs of water. This both 
expels wind, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and promotes 
digeſtion. 

Opiates are generally extolled in theſe maladies; 
but as they only palliate the ſymptoms and generally 
afterwards increaſe the diſeaſe, we would adviſe peo- 

le to be extremely ſparing in the uſe of them, leſt 
babit render them at laſt abſolutely neceſſary. 

It would be an eaſy matter to enumerate many 
medicines which have been extolled for relieving 
nervous diſorders; but whoever wiſhes for a thorough 
cure, muſt expect it from regimen alone; we ſhall 
therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and again 
recommend the ſtricteſt attention to Diet, Air, Exer- 
ciſe, and Amuſements. 


K MELANCHOLY, 


Is that ſtate of alienation or wea'-neſs of mind 
which renders people incapable of enjoying the plea- 
ſures, or performing the duties of life. It is a degree 
of inſanity, and often terminates in abſolute madneſs. 

It may proceed from an hereditary diſpoſition; in- 
tenſe thinking, eſpecially where the mind is long 
occupied about one object; violent paſſions or affec- 
tions of the mind, as love, fear, joy, grief, pride and 
ſuch like. It may alſo be occaſioned by exceſhve 
venery; narcotic or ſtupefactive poiſons; a ſedentary 
life; ſolitude; the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacua- 
tions; acute fevers; or other diſeaſes. Violent anger 


will change melancholy into madneſs; and exceflive 


cold, eſpecially of the lower extremities, will force 
the blood into the brain, and produce all the ſymp- 
toms of madneſs. It may likewiſe proceed from the 
uſe of aliment that is hard of digeſtion, or which can- 
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not be eaſily aſſimilated; from a callous ſtate of the 
integuments of the brain, or a dryneſs of the brain 
elf. To all which we may add gloomy and miſtaken 
notions of religion. 

When perſons begin to be melancholy, they are 
timorous; watchful ; fond of folitude; fretful; fickle; 
captious and inquititive ; folicitous about trifles; ſome- 
times niggardly, and at other times prodigal. The 
body is generally bound; the urine thin, and in ſmall 
quantity; the ſtomach and bowels inflated with wind; 
the complexion pale; the pulſe flow and weak. The 
functions of the mind are alſo greatly perverted, inſo- 
much that the patient often imagines himſelf dead, 
or changed into ſome other animal. Some have ima- 
gined their bodies were made of glaſs, or other brittle 
ſubſtances, and were afraid to move, leſt they ſhould 
be broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this 
caſe, unlefs carefully watched, is apt to put an end 
to his own miſerable lite, 

When the diſeaſe is owing to an obſtruction of 
cuſtomary evacuations, or any bodily diſorder, it is 
eaſier cured than when it proceeds from affections of 
the mind, or an hereditary taint. A diſcharge of 
blood from the noſe, looſeneſs, ſcabby eruptions, the 
bleeding piles, or the menſes, ſometimes carry off this 
diſeaſe. | 

The diet ſhould conſiſt chiefly of vegetables of a 
cooling and opening quality. Animal food, eſpeci— 
ally ſalted or ſmoke-dried fiſh or fleſh, ought to be 
avoided. All kinds of ſhell-fiſh are bad. Aliments 
prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing that gene- 
rates thick blood, are likewiſe improper. All kinds 
of fruits that are wholeſome may be eaten with advan- 
tage. Boerhaave gives an inſtance of a patient who, 
by a long uſe of whey, water, and garden-fruit, re- 
covered, after having evacuated a great quantity of 
black-coloured matter. 

Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided 
as poiſon. The moſt proper drink is water, whey, 
or very ſmall beer. Tea and coffee are improper. If 

No. 13. 3D honey 
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honey agrees with the patient, it may be caten freely, 
or his drink may be ſweetened with it. Infuſions ot 
balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, 
or the flowers of the lime tree, may be drank freely, 
either by themſelves, or ſweeteneck with honey, as the 
patient ſhall chuſe. 

The patient ought to take as much exerciſe in the 
open air as he can bear. This helps to diſſolve the 
viſcid humours, it removes obſtructions, promotes 
the perſpiration, and all the other ſecretions. Every 
kind of madneſs is attended with a diminiſhed per- 
fpiration; all means ought therefore to be uſed to 
promote that neceſſary and ſalutary diſcharge. No- 
thing can have a more direct tendency to increaſe the 
diſeaſe than confining the patient to a cloſe apart- 
ment. Were he forced to ride or walk a certain 
number of miles every day, it would tend greatly to 
alleviate his diſorder ; but it would have ſtill a better 
effect, if he were obliged to labour a piece of ground. 
By digging, hoeing, planting, ſowing, &c. both the 
body and mind would be exerciſed. A long journey, 
or a voyage, eſpecially towards a warmer climate, 
with agrecable companions, have often very happy 
effects. A plan of this kind, with a ſtrict attention 
to diet, is a much more rational method of cure, 
than confining the patient within doors and plying him 
with medicines. 

In the cure of this diſeaſe particular attention nut 
be paid to the mind. When the patient is in a low 
ſtate, his mind ought to be ſoothed and diverted with 
variety of amuſements, as entertaining ſtories, pal- 
times, muſie, Ec. This ſeems to have been the me— 
thod of curing melancholy among the Jews, as we 
learn from the ſtory of King Saul; and indeed it is 
a very rational one. Nothing can remove diſeaſes ot 
the mind ſo effectually as applications to the mind it. 
ſelf, the moſt efficacious of which is muſic. The pa- 
tient's company ought alſo to conſiſt of ſuch perſons 
as are agreeable to him. People in this ſtate are apt 
to conceive unaccountable averſions againſt particular 


perſons; 
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perſons: and the very fight of ſuch perſons is ſufficient 


to diſtract their minds, and throw them into the utmaſt 


perturbation. 

When the patient is high, evacuations are neceſ- 
ſary. In this caſe he muſt be bled, and have his body 
kept open by purging medicines, as manna, rhubarb, 
or cream of tartar; the ſoluble tartar is preferable and 
may be taken in the doſe of halt an ounce, diflolved 
in water-gruel, everv day, tor ſeveral weeks, or even 


for months, if neceſſary. More or leſs may be given 


according as it operates. Vomits have alſo a good 
effect ; but they muſt be pretty ſtrong, otherwiſe they 
will not operate. 

Whatever increaſes the evacuation of urine or pro- 
motes perſpiration, has a tendency to remove this diſ- 
caſe. Both theſe ſecretions may be promoted by the 
uſe of nitre and vinegar Halt a dram of purified 
nitre may be given three or four times a-day in any 
manner that 1s moſt agreeable to the patient; and an 
ounce and a half of diſtilled vinegar may be daily 
mixed with his drink. Dr, Locker ſeems to think 


vinegar the beſt medicine that can be given in this 


diſeaſe. 

Camphire and muſk have alſo been uſed in this cafe 
with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of camphire 
may be rubbed in a mortar with half a dram of nitre, 
and taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the ſtomach will 
bear it. If it will not fit upon the ſtomach in this 
form, it may be made into pills with gum aſafetida 
and Ruſhan caſtor, and taken in the quantity above 
directed. If muſk is to be adminiſtered, a ſcruple or 
twenty-five grains of it may be made into a bolus with 


a little honey or common ſvrup, and taken twice or 


tirice a-day. We do not mean that all theſe medi- 
cines ſhould be adminiſtered at once; but whichever 
of them is given, mult be duly perſiſted in, and where 
one fails another may be tried. 

As it is very difficult to induce patients in this dif- 
cale to take medicines, we ſhall mention a few out- 
ward applications which ſometimes do good; the 
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principal of theſe are iſſues, ſetons, and warm bath. 
ing. IWWues may be made in any part of the body, 
but they generally nave the beſt effect near the ſpine, 

The diſcharge from theſe may be greatly promoted 
by dreſling them with the mild bliſtering ointment, 

and keeping what are commonly called the orrice 
peaſe in them, The moſt proper place for a ſeton is 
between the ſhoulder-blades: and it ought to be 
placed upwards and downwards, or in the direction of 
the ſpine. | | 


THE PALSY 


Is a loſs or diminution of ſenſe or motion, or of 
both, in one or more parts of the body. Of all the 
aftections called nervous, this is the moſt ſuddenly 
fatal. It is more or leſs dangerous, according to the 
importance of the part. aficted. A palſy of the 
heart, lungs, or any part neccilary to life, is mortal, 

When it affo&ts the ſtomach, the inteſtines, or the 
bladder, it A nighly dangerous. It the face be aſfect- 
ed, the caſe is bad, as it ſhews that the diſeaſe pro 
ceeds from the brain. When the part affected feels 
cold, is inſenſible, or waſtes away, or when the judg- 
ment and mcmory begin to fail, there 1s ſmall hope 
of a cure. 

The immediate cauſe of paily is any thing that pre- 
vents the regular exertion of the nervous power upon 
any particutur muſcle or part of the body. The oc- 
calional and predifpoling cauſes are various, as drunk- 
enneſs; wounds ofthe b brain, or ſpinal marrow ; preſ- 
ture upon the brain, or nerves; very cold or damp air; 
the ſuppreſſion of cuſl tomary evacuations; ſudden fear; 
want of exerciſe; or whatever greatly relaxes the 
ſyſiem, as drinking much tea or coffee. The pally 
may likewiſe proceed from wounds of the nerves 
themſclves, from the poiſonous fumes of- metals or 
minerals, as mercury, lead, arſenic, &c. 

Many pcople imagine, that tea has no tendency to 
hurt the neryes, and that drinking the ſame —_ 
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of warm water would be equally pernicious. Dr. 
Buchan and others affirm this however to be a miſ— 
tak e. Many perſons drink three or four cups of warm 
milk and water with ſugar daily, without feeling any 
bad conſequences ; yet the ſame quantity of tea will 
make' their hands ſhake for twenty-four hours. That 
tea affects the nerves, is alſo evident from its prevent- 
ing ſleep, occaſioning giddineſs, dimneſs of the fight, 
ſickneſs, &c. | 

In young poſons of a full habit, the palſy muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as the ſanguine apoplexy. 
The patient muſt be bled, bliſtered, and have his body 
opened by ſharp clyſters or purgative medicines. But 
in old age or when the diſcaſe proceeds from relaxa- 
tion or debility, which is generally the caſe, a quite 
contrary courſe muſt be purſued. The diet muſt be 
warm and invigorating, . with ſpicy and aro- 
matic vegetables, as muſtard, horſe-radith, &c. The 
drink may be generous wine, muſtard-whey, or bran- 
dy and water. Friction with the fleth bruſh, or a warm 
hand, is extremely proper, eſpecially on the part at- 
tected. Bliſtering-plaſters may alſo be applied to the 
affected parts with advantage. When this cannot be 
done, they may be rubbed with the volatile liniment, 
or the nerve ointment of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. 
One of the beſt external applications is electricity. 
The ſhocks, or rather vibrations, thould be received 
on the part affected; and they ought daily to be re- 
peated for ſeveral weeks. 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of palſy, and 
ought frequently to be adminiſtered. Cephalic ſnuff, or 
any thingt hat makes the patient ſneeze, 1s alſo of uſe. 
tt the tongue is affected, the patient may gargle his 
mouth often with brandy and muſtard ; or he may hold 
a bit of ſugar in his mouth wet with the palſy-drops 
or compound ſpirits of lavender. The wild valerian- 
root is very proper: it may either be taken in an infu- 
yon with ſage-leaves, or half a dram of it in powder 
may be given in a glaſs of wine three or four times a- 
day. A table-ſpoontul of muſtard- ſeed taken frequently 
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is a very good medicine. The patient ought alſo to 
chew cinnamon, ginger, or other warm ſpiceries. 
Exerciſe is of the utmoſt importance in the palſy; 
but the patient muſt beware of cold, damp, and moiſt 
air. He ought to wear flannel next his ſkin; and, if 
poſſible, ſhould remove into a warmer climate. 


» 2 


THE EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS 


ls a ſudden deprivation of all the ſenſes, wherein 

the patient falls ſuddenly down, and is affected with 
violent convulſive motions. Children, eſpecially thoſe 
who are delicately brought up, are moſt ſubjett to it. 
It more trequently attacks men than women, and it 1s 
very difficult to cure. When the epilepſy attacks chil- 
dren, there 1s reaſon to hope it may go off about the 
time of puberty. When it attacks any perſon after 
twenty years of age the cure is difficult; but when 
after forty, a cure is hardly to be expected. If the fit 
continues only a ſhort ſpace, and returns ſeldom, there 
is reaſon to hope; but if it continues long, and re- 
turns often, the proſpect is bad. It is a very unfavour- 
able ſymptom when the patient 1s ſeized with the fits 
in his ſleep. | 

The epilepſy is ſometimes hereditary. It may alſo 
proceed from blows, bruiſes, or wounds in the head; 
a collection of water, blood, or ſerious humours in the 
brain; a polypus; tumours or concretions within the 
ſkull; exceſſive drinking; intenſe ſtudy; exceſs of ve- 
nery; worms; teething ; ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations; too great emptineſs or repletion; violent paſ- 
ſions, as fear, joy, &c.; hyſteric affections; contagion 
received into the body, as the infection of the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, &c. 

An epileptic fit is generally preceded by unuſual 
wearineſs; pain of the head; dulneſs; giddineſs; dim- 
neſs of fight; palpitation of the heart; diſturbed fleep; 
difficult breathing; the bowels are inflated with wind; 
the urine 1s in great quantity, but thin; the complexion 
is pale; the extremities are cold; and the patient 

often 
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often feels, as it were a ſtream of cold air aſcending 
towards his head. : 

In the fit, the patient generally makes an unſual 
noiſe ; his thumbs drawn in towards the palms of his 
hands; his eyes are diſtorted; he ſtarts, and foams at 
the mouth; his extremities are bent or twiſted various 
ways; he often diſcharges his ſemin, urine, and fæces 
involuntarily; and is quite deſtitute of all ſenfe and 
reaſon. After the fit is over, his ſenſes gradually re- 
turn, and he complains of a kind of ſtupor, wearineſs, 
and pain of his head; but has no remembrance of 
what happened to him during the fit. . 

This diſeaſe, from the difficulty of inveſtigat- 
ing its cauſes, and its ſtrange ſymptoms, was formerly 
attributed to the wrath of the gods, or the agency of 
evil ſpirits. In modern times it has often, by the vul- 
gar, been imputed to witchcraft and faſcination. It 
depends however as mnch upon natural cauſes as any 
other malady; and its cure may often be effected by 
perſiſting in the uſe of proper means. 

Epileptic patients ought, it poſſible, to breathe a 
pure and free air, Their diet ſhould be light and 
nouriſhing. They ought to drink nothing ſtrong, to 
avoid ſwine's fleth, water-fowl; all windy and oily ve- 
getables, as cabbage, nuts, &c. They ought to keep 
themſelves cheerful, carefully guarding againſt all 
violent paſſions, as anger, fear, exceſſive joy, &c. 

Exerciſe 1s of very great uſe; but the patient muſt 
be careful to avoid all extremes of either heat or cold, 
all dangerous ſituations, as ſtanding upon precipices, 
riding, deep waters, and ſuch like. 

The intentions of cure muſt vary according to the 
cauſes of the diſeaſe. If the patient be of a ſanguine 
temperament, and there be reaſon to fear an obſtruc- 
tion in the brain, bleeding and other evacuations 
will be neceflary. When the diſeaſe is occaſioned 
by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations, theſe, if 
pothble, muſt be reſtored; if this cannot be done, 
others may be ſubſtituted in their place. Iſſues or 


featons in this caſe have often a very good effect. 
When 
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When there is reaſon to believe that the diſeaſe pro- 
ceeds from worms, proper medicines muſt be uſed to 
Kill, or carry off theſe vermin. When the diſeaſe pro- 
cecds from teething, the body ſhould be kept open 
by emollient clyiters, the feet frequently bathed in 
warm water, and if the fits proves obſtinate, a bliſter- 
ing-plaſter. may be but between the ſhoulders. The 
ſame method is to be followed, when epileptic fits 
precede the eruption of the ſmall-pox, or mealles, 8&c. 
When the dif 


a wrong formation of the brain, a cure is not to be 
expected. When it is owing to a debility, or too 


great an irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch me- 


dicines as tend to brace and ſtrengthen the nerves 
may be uſed, as the Peruvian bark, and ſteel; or the 
anti-epileptic electuaries, recommended by Fuller and 
Mead, in the end of this volume. 

The epilepſy has been cured by electricity. 

Convulſion-fits proceed from the ſame cauſes, and 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the epilepſy. 

There is one particular ſpecies of convullion-fits 
which commonly goes by the name of St. Vitus's 
dance. wherein the patient is agitated with ſtrange 
motions and geſticulations, which by ignorant peo- 
ple is believed to be the effect of witchcraft. This 
diſeaſe may be cured by repeated bleedings and 
purges; and afterwards uſing the medicines preſerib- 
ed above for the epilepſy, viz. the Peruvian bark and 
ſnake root, &c. Chalybeate waters are found to be 
beneficial in this caſe. The cold bath is alſo of ſingu- 
lar ſervice, and ought never to be neglected when the 
patient can bear it. 


THE HICCUP 


ls a ſpaſmodic or convulſive aſſection of the ſtomach 
and midriff, ariſing from any cauſe that irritates their 
nervous fibres. 
It may proceed from exceſs in eating or drinking; 
from a hurt in the ſtomach; poiſons; inilammations or 


tumours . 


eaſe is hereditary, or proceeds from 


tumours of the ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, or the reſt 
of the viſcera. In gangrenes, acute and malignant 
fevers, a hiccup is often the forerunner of death. 
When the hiccu proceeds from à mortification, the 
Peruvian bark, with the other anti-ſeptics, are the only 
medicines which have a chance to ſucceed. When 1t 
is a primary diſeaſe, and proceeds from a foul ſtomach, 
loaded either with a pituitous or a bilious humour, a 
gentle vomit and purge, if the patient can bear them, 
will be of ſervice. If it ariſes from flatulencies, the 
carminative medicines, as directed for the heart-burn, 
muſt be uſed. | | | 
When it proves very obſtinate, recourſe muſt be had 
to the moſt powerful aromatic and antiſpſamodic me- 
dicines. The beſt of theſe is muſk; fifteenor twenty 
grains of which may be made into a bolus, and re- 
peated occaſionally. Opiates are alſo of ſervice; but 
they muſt be uſed with caution. A bit of ſugar dipped 
in compound ſpirits of lavender, or the volatile aroma- 
tic tincture, - may be taken frequently. External ap- 
plications are ſometimes benefcial ; as the ſtomachic 
plaſter, or a cataplaſm of Venice treacle of the London 
or Edinburgh diſpenſatory, applied to the ſtomach. 
When the hiccup is 9 —— by violent exerciſe, 
it may be removed by taking a little vinegar. When 
it is the effect of having eaten meat that is hard of 
digeſtion, and which had not been properly chewed 
before it was ſwallowed, a few drops of the oil of vitriol 
taken in water, will be found to have good effect. 


CRAMP OF THE STOMACH 


Often ſeizes people ſuddenly, is very dangerous,” 
and requires immediate aſſiſtance. It is moſt incident 
to perſons in the decline of life, eſpecially the nervous, 
gouty, hyſteric, and hypochrondriac. 

If the patient has any inclication to vomit, he ought 
to take ſome draughts of warm water, or weak camo- 
mile-tea, to cleanſe his ſtomach. After this, if he has 
been coſtive, a laxative clyſter may be given. He 
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Ihe anodyne balſam may alſo be rubbed on the part 
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ought then to take laudanum. The beſt way of ad- 


miniſtering it is in a clyſter. Sixty or ſeventy drops * 
of liquid laudanum may be given in a clyſter of warm V 
water. This is much more certain than laudanum * 
given by the mouth, which is often vomited and in a) 
ſome caſes increaſes the pain in the ſtomach. al 
Itf the pain and cramps return with great violence, a\ 
after the effects of the anodyne clyſter are over, ano- 
ther with an equal or larger quantity of opium may m 
be given; and every four or five hours a bolus, made ad 
of ten or twelve grains of muſk, and half a dram of the es 
Venice treacle. 3 a 
In the mean time, the ſtomach ought to be fomented 
with cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled gc 
with warm milk and water ſhould be conſtantly ap- Iig 


plied to it: theſe often produce the moſt happy effects. MW ti 


affected; and the anty-hyſteric plaſter worn upon it 
tor ſome time after the cramps are removed, to pre- 
vent their return. 

In very violent and laſting pains of the ſtomach, 
ſome blood ought to be let, unleſs the weakneſs of the 
paiient forbids it. When the pain or cramps proceed 
from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, bleeding is of uſe. 
If they be owing to the gout, recourſe muſt be had to 
ſpirits, or ſome of the warm cordial waters. Bliſter- 
ing plaſters ought alſo in this caſe to be applied to the 
ancles. Violent cramps and pains of the ſtomach are 
often removed by covering it with a large plaſter ot 
Venice treacle. 


THE NIGHT MARE 


Has been ſuppoſed to proceed from too much blood; 
from a ſtagnation of blood in the brain, lungs, &c, 
But it is a nervous affection, and ariſes chiefly from 
indigeſtion: hence we find that people of weak nerves, 
who lead a ſedentary life, and live full, are moſt com- 
monly affected with the night mare. Nothing tend 


more to produce it than heavy ſuppers, — 
| when 
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when eaten late, or the patient goes to bed ſoon after. 
Wind is alſo a very frequent cauſe of this diſeaſe; for 
which reaſon thoſe who are afflicted with it ought to 
avoid all flatulent food. Deep thought, anxiety, or 
any thing that oppreſles the mind, ought alſo to be 
avaided. 

As perſon afflicted with the night mare generally 
moan, or make ſome noiſe in the fit, they thould be 
waked, or ſpoken to by ſuch as hear them, as the un- 
ealineſs generally goes off as ſoon as the patient is 
awaked. 

We would recommend the uſe of food of eaſy di- 
geſtion, cheerfulneſs, exerciſe through the day, and a 
Iight ſupper taken early, as the beſt preſervative from 
this diſeaſe. Such as are very ſubject to it, ought not 
to eat any ſupper. A glaſs of pepperment-water has 
often a good effect in windy complaints. 

Perſons who are young, and full of blood, if troubled 
with the night mare, ought to take a purge frequently, 
and uſe a ſpare diet, 


SWOONINGS, OR FAINTING FITS 


Are ſeldom dangerous when duly attended to; but 
when wholly neglected, or improperly treated, they 
often prove hurttul, and ſometimes fatal. 

The general cauſes of ſwoonings are, ſudden tranſi— 
tion from cold to heat, breathing air that is deprived 
of its proper ſpring or elaſticity, great fatigue, exceſ- 
Ive weakneſs, loſs of blood, long faſting, violent pal- 
ſions as fear, grief, &c. | 

It is well known, that perſons who have been long 
expoſed to cold, often faint or fall into a ſwoon, upon 
coming into the houſe, eſpecially if they drink hot li- 
quor, or fit near a large fire. This might cafily be 
prevented by why 0g taking care not to go into a warm 
room immediately after they have been expoſed to 
ihe cold air, to approach the fire gradually, and not 
to eat or drink any thing hot, till the body be brought 
into àa moderatgly warm temperature. 
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Vhen any one, in conſequence of neglectimg theſe 
precautions, falls into a ſwoon, he ought immediately 
to be removed to a cooler apartment, to have ligatures 
applied above his knees and elbows, and to have his 
hands and face ſprinkled with vinegar or cold water. 
He f:0u'd a be made to ſmell to vineger, and ſhould 
have a 1p0011.ul or two of water, if he can ſwallow, 
with about a third ee of vinegar mixed with it, 
poured into his mouth. Tf cheſe ſhould not re move 
the complaint, it will be neceflary to bleed the pa- 
tient, and afterwards give him a ciyſicr. | 

As the air that is breathed frequently loſes its elaſti- 
city or ſpring, it is no wonder © rin who reſpire 
in it often fall into a ſwoon or fainting fit. They are in 
this caſe deprived of the very principle of life | hence 
it is that fainting fits are ſo frequent in crowded aſſem- 
blies, eſpecially in hot ſeaſons. Such fits, however, 
muſt he conſidered as a kind of temporary death; and, 
to the weak and delicate, they ſometimes prove fatal! 
They ought therefore with the utmoſt care to be 
guarded againſt. The method of doing this is obvious. 
Let atlembly-rooms, and all other places of public re- 
ſort, be large and well ventilated; and let the weak 
and delicate avoid ſuch places, particularly in warm 
ſeaſons, 

A perſon who faints in ſuch a ſituation, ought im- 
mediately to be carried into the open air; his temples 
ſhould be rubbed with ſtrong vinegar or brandy, and 
volatile ſpirits or ſalts held to his nofe. He ſhould be 
laid upon his back with his head low, and have a little 
wine, or ſome"other cordial, as ſoon he can ſwallow, 
pour ed into his mouth. If the perſon has been ſub- 
ject to hyſteric fits, caſtor or aſafœtida ſhould be ap- 
plied to the noſe, or burnt feathers, horn, leather, &c, 

When fainting fits proceed from mere weaknels or 
exhauſtion, which is often the caſe after great fatigue, 


long faſting, loſs of blood, or the like, the patient 


mutt be ſupported with generous cordials, as jellies, 
wines, and ſuch like. Theſe however mult be given 
in very {mall quantities, and increateg gradually as 
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the patient is able to bear them. He ought to be al- 
jowed to lie quite ſtil] and eaſy upon his back, with 
his head low, and ſhould have freſh air admitted into 
his chamber. His food ſhould conſiſt of nouriſhing 
broths, ſago with wine, new milk, and other things 
of a light and cordial nature. Theſe are to be given 
out of the fit. All that can be done in the fit is, to let 
him ſmell to a bottle of Hungary-water, or ſpirits of 
hartſhorn, and to rub his temples with warm brandy. 
In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, &c. the 
patient muſt be very cautiouſly managed. He ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain at reſt, and only made to ſmell 
ſome vinegar. After he is come to himſelf he may 
drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm-tea with ſome 
orange or lemon peel in it. It will alſo be proper, if 
the fainting fits have been long and ſevere, to clean 
the bowels by throwing in an emollient clyſter. 
It is common in fainting fits, from whatever cauſe 
they proceed, to bleed the patient. This practice may 
be very proper in ſtrong perſons of a full habit; but in 
thoſe who are weak and delicate, or ſubject to nervous 
diſorders it is very dangerous. The proper method 
with ſuch people is, to expoſe them to the free air, 
and to uſe cordial and ſtimulating medicines, as vola- 
tile ſalts, ſpirits of lavender, hartſhorn, tincture of 
caſtor, and the like. 


FLATULENCIES, OR WEND 


In the ſtomach and bowels, ariſe chiefly from want 
of tone or vigor in theſe organs. Crude flatulent ali- 
ment, as green peas, beans, coleworts, cabbages, &c. 
may increaſe this complaint; but ſtrong and healthy 
people are ſeldom troubled with wind, unleſs they ei- 
ther overload their ſtomachs, or drink liquors that are 
in a fermenting ſtate, and conſequently full of elaſtic 
air, While therefore the matter of flatulence proceeds 
from our aliments, the cauſe which makes air ſeparate 
from them in ſuch quantity as to occaſion complaints, 
is almoſt always a fault of the bowels themſelves, 


which 
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which are too weak either to prevent the production 
of elaſtic air, or to expel it after it is produced. 

To relieve this complaint, ſuch medicines onght to 
be uſed as tend to expel wind, and by ſtrengthening 
the alimentary cana], prevent its being produced. 

The medicines for expelling wind are very nume- 
rous; the ſollowing are the molt celebrated among the 
claſs of carminatives—as juniper-berries, ginger, ze- 
doary, carraway, coriander and aniſeeds, aſafœtida, 
opium, laudanum, ether, &c. 

Eaiing a dry biſcuit, eſpecially when the ſtomach is 
empty, is excellent, as well for this as all other com- 
plaints, ariſing from flatulence, indigeſtion, &c. 

Dr Whytt ſays he found no medicine more eflicaci- 
ous in expelling wind than æther and laudanum. He 
generally gave the laudanum in a mixture with pep- 
permint-water, tincture of caſtor, and ſweet ſpirits of 
nitre. Sometimes, in place of this, he gave opium 
in pills with aſafœtida. He obſerves that the good ef- 
fects of opiates are equally conſpicuous, whether the 
flatulence be contained in the ſtomach or inteſtines ; 
whereas thoſe warm medicines, commonly called car- 
minatives, do not often give immediate relief, except 
when the wind is in the ſtomach. The doctor ſays, 
he has often ſeen good effects from wther in flatulent 
complaints where other medicines have failed. The 
doſe is a tea-ſpoonful mixed with a little water. 

For ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, and con- 
ſequently for leſſening the production of flatulence, the 
doctor recommends the Peruvian bark, bitters, chaly- 
beates, and exerciſe. In flatulent caſes, he thinks 


fome nutmeg or ginger thould be added to the tincture 


of the bark and bitters, and that the aromatic powder 
ſhould be joined with the filings of iron. 

When windy complaints are attended with coſtive— 
neſs, which is often the caſe, few things will be found 
to anſwer better than four orfive of the following pills 
taken every night at bed- time: take of aſafœtida two 
drams, ſuccotrine aloes, falt of iron, and powdere& 
ginger, of each one dram; as much of the elixir pro- 
prietatis as will form them into pills. When 
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When the body is too open, twelve or fifteen grains 
of rhubarb, with half a dram of the Japonic confection, 
given every other night, will have very good effects. 

In thoſe flatulent complaints which come on about 
the time the menſes ceaſe, repeated ſmall bleedings 
often give more relief than any other remedy. 

With regard to diet, the Doctor obſerves, that tea, 
and likewiſe ali flatulent aliments are to be avoided ; 
and that for drink, water with a little brandy or rum 
is not only preferable to malt liquor, but in moſt caſes 
allo to wine. An infuſion of ginger, ſweetened with 
honey or ſugar, has good effects in this complaint. 

Exerciſe is by no means to be negetted in this com- 
plaint, as it is generally ſuperior to all medicine, both 
tor preventing the production, and alſo for expelling of 
fatulences. Theſe effects, however, are not to be ex- 
pected from ſauntering about, or lolling in a carriage; 
but from labour, or ſuch active amuſements as give 
exerciſe to every part of the body. 


LOW SPIRITS 


Are chiefly occaſioned by a weak ſtate gf the nerves, 
Genercus diet, the cold bath, exerciſe, with a due re- 
gard to temperance, with an even and cheerful tem- 
per of mind, are the beſt means, not only to prevent 
but alſo to remove this complaint. 

When low ſpirits are owing to a relaxed ſtate of the 
ſtomach and bowels, an infuſion of the Peruvian bark 
with cinnamon will be proper. Steel joined with aro- 
matics may alſo be sſed with advantage; but riding, 
and a proper diet, are moſt to be depended on. 

When they ariſe-from a foulneſs of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, or obſtruction in the hypochondriac viſcera, 
aloetic purges will be proper. | 

When low ſpirits proceed from a ſuppreſſion of the 
menſtrual or of the hamorrhoidal flux, theſe evacua- 
tion may either reſtored or ſome others ſubſtitued in 
their place—as iſſues, ſeatons, or the like. 

When 
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When they are brought on by long continued grief, 
anxiety, or other diſtreis of mind, agreeable company, 
variety of amuſements, and change of place, eſpecially 
travelling, will afford the moſt certain relief. | 

Perſons afflited with low ſpirits ſhould avoid all 
kinds of exceſs, eſpecially of venery and ſtrong liquors, 
The moderate uſe of wine and other liquors is by no 
means hurtful; but when taken largely they weaken 
the ſtomach, vitiate the humours, and depreſs the 
ſpirits. This caution is the more neceſlary, as the un- 
fortunate and melancholy often fly to ſtrong liquors 
for relief, by which means they never fail to parcipi 
tate their own deſtruction 


HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS 


Arz of the numerous tribe of nervous diſeaſes; 
which may be juſtly reckoned the reproach of medi- 
cine. Women of a delicate habit, whoſe ſtomach 
and inteſtines are relaxed, and whoſe nervous ſyſtem 
is extremely ſenſible, are moſt ſubject to hyſteric com- 
plaints. In ſuch perſons an hyſteric fit, as it is called, 
may be brought on by an irritation of the nerves of 
the ſtomach or inteſtines, by wind, acrid humour, or 
the like. A ſudden ſuppreſſion of the menſes often 
gives riſe to hyſteric fits, They may alſo be excited 
by fear, grief, anger, or great diſappointments. 

e hyſteric fit ſometimes reſembles a ſwoon or 
fainting fit, during which the patient lies as in a fleep, 


only the breathing is ſo low as ſcarce to be perceiv- 


ed: At other times the patient is affected with 
catchings and ſtrong convulſions The ſymptoms 
which precede hyſteric fits are likewiſe various in 
different perſons. Sometimes the fits come on with 
coldneſs of the extremities, yawning and ſtretching; 
lowneſs of ſpirits, oppreſſion and anxiety: or by a 
feeling, as if there were a ball at the lower part of 
the belly, which gradually riſes towards the ſtomach; 
where it occaſions inflation, fickneſs, and ſometimes 

voniting; 
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vomiting; afterwards it riſes into the gullet, and oc- 
caſions a degree of ſuffocation, to which quick breath- 
ing, palpitation of the heart, giddineſs of the head, 
dimneſs of the ſight, loſs of hearing, with convulſive 
motions of the extremities and other parts of the body, 
ſucceed. - The hyſteric paroxyſm is often introduced 
by an immoderate fit of laughter, and ſometimes it 
goes off by crying. Indeed there is not much diffe- 
rence between the laughing afd crying of an highly 
hyſteric lady. 

Our aim in the treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be 
to ſhorten the fit or paroxyſm when preſent, and to 
prevent its return. The longer the fits continue, 
and the more frequently they return, the diſeaſe 
becomes the more obſtinate. Their ſtrength 1s in- 
creaſed by habit, and they induce ſo great a relaxa- 
tion of the ſyſtem, that it is with great difficulty re- 
moved, 

It is cuſtomary, during the hyſteric fit to bleed the 
patient. In ſtrong perſons of a plethoric habit, and 
where the pulſe is full, this may be proper; but in 
weak and delicate conſtitutions, or where the diſeaſe 
has been of long ſtanding, or ariſes from inanition, it 
is not ſafe. The beſt courſe in ſuch caſes is to rouſe 
the patient by ſtrong ſmells, as burnt feathers, aſafœ- 
tide, or ſpirits of hartſhorn, held to the noſe. Hot 
bricks may alſo be applied to the ſoles of the feet, 
and the legs, arms, and belly may be ſtrongly rubbed 
with a warm cloth. But the beſt application is to 
put the feet and legs into warm water. This is pe- 
culiarly proper when the fits precede the flow of the 
menſes. In caſe of coſtiveneſs, a laxative clyſter 
with aſafœtida will be proper; and as ſoon as the 
patient can ſwallow, two table-ſpoonfuls of a ſo- 
lution of aſafœtida, or of ſome cordial julep, may be 
given. | 

The radical cure of this diſorder will be beſt at- 
tempted at a time when the patient is moſt free from 
the fits. It will be greately promoted by a proper 
attention to diet. A milk and vegetable diet, when 

No. 13. 3F duly 
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duly perſiſted in, will often perſorm a cure. If how- 
ever the patient has beea accuſtomed to a more gene- 
rous diet, it will not be ſafe to leave it off all at once, 
but by degrees. The moſt proper drink is water 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirits. A cool dry air is the 
beſt. Cold bathing and every thing that braces the 
nerves, and invigorates the ſyſtem, is beneficial; but 
lying too long in bed, or whatever relaxes the body, 
is hurtful. It is of the greateſt importance to have 
the mind kept conſtantly eaſy and cheerful, and, if 
poſhble, to have it always engaged in ſome agreeable 
and intereſting purſuit. 

The proper medicines are thoſe which ſtrengthen 
the alimentary canal and the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
as the preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and 
other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
in a cup of the infuſion of the bark, may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day. The chalybeate waters gene- 
rally prove beneficial in this diſorder. | 

If the ſtomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits will 
be of uſe ; but they thould not be too ttrong, nor often 
repeated, as they tend to relax and weaken the ſto- 
mach. If there be a tendency to coſtiveneſs, it mult 
be removed either by diet, or by taking opening pills, 
till they produce effect. AY 

To leſſen the irritability of the ſyſtem, antiſpaſ- 
modic medicines will be of uſe. The beit antiſpai- 
modie medicines are muſk, opium, and caſtor. When 
opium diſagrees with the ſtomach, it may either be 
applied externally, or given in clyſters. It is often 
ſucceſsful in removing thoſe periodical head- achs to 
which hyſteric and hypochondriac patients are fub- 
ject, Caſtor has in ſome caſes been found to procure 
iteep where opium has failed; for which reaſon Dr. 
Whytt adviſes, that they ſhould be joined together. 
He alſo recommends the anti-hyſteric plaſter to be 
applied to the abdomen. 

Hyſtcric women are often afflicted with cramps in 
various parts of the body, which are moſt apt to ſeize 
them in bed, or when ajleep. The moſt efficacious 

edicines 
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medicines in this caſe are opium, bliſtering-plaſters, 
and warm bathing or fomentations. When the cramp 
or ſpaſm is very violent, opium is the remedy molt to 
be depended on. In milder caſes, immerſing the fect 
and legs in warm water, or applying a bliſtering- 


plaſter to the part affected, will often be ſufficient to 


remove the 1 : 
Cramps are often prevented or cured by compreſ- 


ſion. Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and 


ſometimes removed, by tight bandages; and when 
convulſions ariſe from a flatulent diſtention of the in- 
teſtines, or from ſpaſms beginning in them, they may 
be often leſſened or cured by making a pretty ſtrong 
compreſſion upon the abdomen by means of a broad 
belt. A roll of brimſtone held in the hand is fre- 
quently uſed as a remedy for cramps. Though this 
ſeems to owe its effect ohiefly to imagination, yet, 
as it ſometimes ſucceeds, it merits a trial. When 
ſpaſms or convulſive motions ariſe from ſharp hu— 
mours in the ſtomach or inteſtines, no laſting relief 
can be procured till theſe are either corrected or ex- 
pelled. 


. HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS 


Generally attacks the indolent, the luxurious, the 
unfortunate, and the ſtudious. It becomes daily more 
common 1n this country, owing, no doubt, to the in- 
creaſe of luxury and ſedentary employments. It has 
ſo near a reſemblance to the immediately preceding, 
that many authors conſider them as the {ame diſeaſe, 
and treat them accordingly. They require, however, 
a very different regimen; and the ſymptoms of the lat- 
ter, though leſs violent, are more permanent than 
thoſe of the former. 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whoſe minds 
are capable of great attention, and whoſe paſſions are 
not eaſily moved, are, in the advanced periods of life, 
moſt liable to this diſeaſe. It is uſually brought on 
by long and ſerious attention to abſtruſe ſubjects, 

3F 2 grief, 
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grief, the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, excel, 
of venery, the ſtriking in of eruptions, long continued 
evacuations, obſtructions in ſome of the viſcera, as 
the liver, ſpleen, &c. 

Hypochondriac perſons ought never to faſt long, 
and their food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing, Al 
aceſcent and windy vegetables are to be avoided, 
Fleſh meats agrec beſt with them, and their drink 
ſhould be old claret or good madeira. Should theſe 
diſagree with the ſtomach, water with a little brandy 
or rum 1n it may be drank. 

Cheerfulneſs and ſerenity of mind are by all means 
to be cultivated. Exerciſe of every kind is uſcful. 
The cold bath is alſo beneficial; and, where it does 
not agree with the patient, frictions with the fleſh- 
bruſh or a coarſe cloth may be tried. If the patient 
has it in his power, he ought to travel either by ſea or 
land. A voyage or a long journey, eſpecially towards 
a warmer climate, will be of more ſervice than any 
medicine. 

The general intentions of cure, in this diſeaſe, are 
to ſtrengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote 
the ſecretions. Theſe intentions will be beſt anſwer 
ed by the different preparations of iron and the Peru 
vian bark, which, after proper evacuations, may be 
taken in the ſame manner as directed in the preced 
ing diſeaſe. 

If the patient be coſtive, it will be neceſſary to 
make uſe of ſome gentle opening medicine, as pill 
compoſed of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and aſafe- 
tida, with as much of the elixir proprietatis as is ne- 
ceſſary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, three, 
or four of theſe may be taken as often as it ſhall be 
found needful, to keep the body gently open. Such 
as cannot bear the afafœtida may ſubſtitute Spanill 
ſoap in its place. 

With regard to diet, we ſhall only obſerye, that ner: 
vous diſeaſes may be induced either by excels c 
inanition. Both of theſe extremes hurt the digeſtion 


and vitiate she humours. When Nature is oppreſſe. 
with 
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with freſh loads of food, before ſhe has had time to 
digeſt and aſſimilate the former meal, her powers are 
weakened, and the veſſels are filled with crude hu- 
mours. On the other hand, when the food 1s not 
ſufficiently nouriſhing, or is taken too ſeldom, the 
bowels are inflated with wind, and the humours, for 
want of regular freſh ſupplies of wholeſome chyle, 
are vitiated. Theſe extremes are therefore with equal 
care to be avoided. They both tend to induce a 
relaxation and debility of the nervous ſyſtem, with all 


its dreadful train of conſequences, 


But the moſt general cauſe of nervous diſorders 1s 
indolence. The active and laborious are ſeldom 
troubled with them. They are reſerved for the child- 
ren of eaſe and affluence, who generally feel their 
keeneſt force. All we ſhall fay to ſuch perſons is, 
that the means of prevention and cure are both in 


their own power. If the conſtitution of human na- 


ture be ſuch, that man muſt either labour or ſuffer 
diſeaſes, ſurely no individual has any right to expect 
an exemption- from the general rule. 

Thoſe however who are willing to take exerciſe, 
but whoſe occupations confine them to the houſe, 
and perhaps to an unfavourable poſture, really de- 
ſerve our pity. We have in a — part of the 
book endeavoured to lay down rules for their con- 
duct; and ſhall only add, that where theſe cannot be 
complied with, their place may, in ſome meaſure, 
be ſupplied by the uſe of bracing and ſtrengthening 
medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with other bitters; 
the preparations of ſteel; the elixir of vitriol, and ſuch 


like, 


CHAP. 


( 308 ) 
CHAP. XXXVI. 


Diſorders of the Senſes. 


JIVE do not mean to treat of the nature of our 

ſenſations, or to give a minute deſcription of 

the various organs by which they are performed; but 

to point out ſome of the diſeaſes to which theſe organs 

are moſt liable, and to ſhew how they may be pre- 
vented or remedied. 


THE EYE 


Is ſubject to more diſeaſes than any organ of the 
body; nor is there any one of which the diſeaſes are 
more difficult to cure. Though more ignorant per- 
ſons pretend to cure theſe than any other claſs of diſ- 
caſes; yet a very ſuperficial acquaintance with the 
ſtructure of the eye, and the nature of viſion, will be 
ſufficient to convince any one of the danger of truſting 
them to ignorant quacks, who, without all peradven- 
ture, put out more eyes than they cure. But, though 
the diſeaſes of the eye can ſeldom be cured, they 
might often, by due care, be prevented; and, even 
where the ſight is totally loſt, many things might be 
done, which are generally neglected, to render the 
unhappy perſon both more uſeful to himſelf and to 

OC1ety. 

The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous 
objects; keeping the head too long in a hanging 
poſture ; violent head-achs; exceſſive venery; the 
long uſe of bitters; the efluvia from acrid or volatile 
tubſtances; various diſeaſes; as the ſmall-pox, mea- 
fles, &c. but, above all, from night watching, and 
candle-light ſtudies. Long faſting is alſo hurtful to 
the eyes, and frequent heats and colds are no leſs 
pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the ſtoppage 
of cuſtomary evacuations; as morning ſweats; ſweat- 
ing of the feet; the menſes in women; and the bleed- 
ing 
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ing piles in men. All kinds of exceſs are likewiſe 
hurtful to the fight, particularly the immoderate uſe 
of ardent ſpirits and other ſtrong liquors. 

In all diſeaſes of the eyes, 2 — thoſe attend- 
ed with inflammation, the cool regimen ought to be 
obſerved. The patient muſt abſtain from all ſpiritu- 
ous liquors. The fmoke of tobacco, ſmoky rooms, 
the vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights 
and glaring colours, are carefully to be avoided. The 
drink may be water, whey, or ſmall beer; and the 
aliment muſt be light and of eaſy digeſtion. 

For preventing diſorders of the eyes, iſſues and 
ſetons are of prime uſe. Every perſon, whoſe eyes 
are tender, ought to have one or more of theſe in 
ſome part of the body. It will alſo be of uſe to Keep 
the body gently open, and either to bleed or purge 
every ſpring and fall. Such as do not chooſe a ſeton 
or an iſſue, will reap benefit from wearing a ſmall 
Burgundy-pitch plaſter between their ſhoulders. 

A gutta ſerena or amauroſis is an abolition of the 
ſight without any apparent cauſe or fault in the eyes. 
When it is owing to a decay or waſting of the optic 
nerve, it does not admit of a cure; but when it pro- 
ceeds from a compreſſion of the nerves by redundant 
humours, theſe may in ſome meaſure be drained off, 
and the patient relieved. For this purpoſe, the body 
muſt be kept open with the laxative mercurial pills. 
[t the patient be young and of a ſanguine habit he 
may be bled. Cupping, with. ſcarifications on the 
back part of the head, will alſo be of uſe, A running 
at the noſe may be promoted by volatile ſalts, ſtimu- 
lating powders, &c. But the moſt likely means for 
reheving the patient are iſſues or bliſters kept open 
for a long time on the back part of the head, behind 
the ears, or on the neck. Theſe have reſtored fight, 
even after it had been for a conſiderable time loſt. 

A cataract is an obſtruction of the pupil, by the 
interpoſition of ſome opaque ſubſtance which either 
diminiſhes or totally extinguiſhes the ſight. It, is 
generally an opacity of the cryſtalline humour, In 
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a recent or beginning cataract, the ſame medicines : 
are to be uſed as in the gutta ſerena; and they will k 
ſometimes ſucceed. But when this does not happen, t 
and the cataract becomes firm, it muſt be couched, 
or rather extracted. 5 
The myopia, or ſhort-ſightedneſs, and the preſby- < 
opia, or ſeeing only at too great a diſtance, are diſ- . 
orders which depend on the original ſtructure or figure 
of the eye, therefore admit of no cure. The incon- p 
veniences ariſing from them may however be, in a 
ſome meaſure, remedied by the help of proper glaſſes. A 
The former requires the aid of a concave, and the a 
latter of a convex glaſs. | 
A ſtrabiſmus, or ſquinting, depends upon an irre- tl 
gular contraction of the muſcles of the eye from a is 
ſpaſm, palſy, epilepſy, or an ill habit. Children often b 
contract this diſorder by having their eyes unequally 
expoſed to light. They may acquire it by imitation. 
As this diſorder can hardly be cured, parents ought 
to be careful to prevent it. Almoſt the only thing 
which can be done for it is to contrive a maſk for the t] 
child to wear, which will only permit him to ſee in a e 
ſtraight direction. h 
Spots or ſpecks on the eyes are generally the effect 0 
of inflammation, and often appear after the ſmall pox, 0 
the meaſles, &c. They are very difficult to cure, and a 
often occaſion total blindneſs. If the ſpecks are ſoft IN 
and thin, they may ſometimes be taken off by gentle ſt 
cauſtics and diſcutients; as vitriol, the juice of celan- is 
dine, &c. When theſe do not ſucceed, a ſurgical p 
0 | operation may be tried: the ſucceſs of this however d 
| is always very doubtful. : 
The blood-ſhot eye may be occaſioned by a ſtroke, tl 
i a fall, retching, vomoting, violent coughing, &c. it 
| It often happens to children in- the hooping-cough. 
| It appears at firſt like a bit of ſcarlet, and 1s after- n 
| wards of a livid or blackiſh colour; it generally goes k 
#9 off without medicine. Should it prove obſtinate, I 
il! the patient may be bled, and have his eyes foment- e 
18 ed with a decoction of comphry roots and elder flow- ri 


er 
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ers. A ſoft poultice may be applied to the eyes; 
and the body ſhould be kept open by gentle purga- 
tives. | 
The watery or weeping eye is generally occaſion- 
ed by a relaxation or weakneſs of the glandular parts 
of that organ, Theſe may be braced and ſtrength- 
ed by bathing the eye with brandy and water, Hun- 
ary-water, roſe water, with white vitriol diſſolved 
in it, &c. Medicines which make a revulſion are 
alſo proper; as mild purgatives, perpetual bliſters 
on the neck, bathing the feet frequently in lukewarm 
water, &c. 

When this diſeaſe proceeds from an obſtruction of 
the lochrymal duct, or natural paſſage of the tears, it 
is called a fiſtula lachrymalis, and can only be cured 
by a ſurgical operation. 


THE EAR 


May be injured by wounds, ulcers, or any thing 
that hurts its fabric. The hearing may alſo be hurt by 
exceſſive noiſe; violent colds in the head; fevers; 
hard wax, or other ſubſtances ſticking in the cavity 
of the ear; too great a degree of moiſture or dryneſs 
of the ear. Deafneſs is very often the effect of old 
age, and is incident to moſt people in the decline of 
lite. Sometimes it is owing to an original fault inthe 
ſtructure or formation of the ear itſelf. When this 
is the caſe, it admits of no cure; and the unhappy 
perſon not only continues deaf, but is generally alſo 
dumb for life. 

When deafneſs is the effe& of wounds or ulcers of 
the ears, or of old age, it is not eaſily removed. When 
it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient muſt 
be careful to keep his head warm, eſpecially in the 
night; he ſhould alſo take ſome gentle purges, and 
keep his feet warm, and bathe them frequently in 
lukewarm water at bed-time. When deafneſs is the 
effect of a fever, it generally goes off after the patient 
recovers, If it proceeds from dry wax ſticking in 
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the ears, it may be ſoftened by droping oil into them; 
afterwards they muſt be ſyringed with warm milk and 
water. | 

If deafneſs proceeds from dryneſs of the ears, 
which may be known by looking into them, half 
an ounce of the oil of ſweet almonds, and the ſame 
quantity of liquid opodeldoc, or tincture of aſafœ- 
tida, may be mixed together, and a few drops of it 
put into the ear every night at bed-time, ſtopping 
them afterwards with a little wool or cotton. Some, 
inſtead of oil, put a ſmall ſlice of the fat of bacon into 


each ear, which is ſaid to anſwer the purpoſe very 


well. When the ears abound with moiſture, it may 
be drained off by an iſſue or ſeton, which ſhould be 
made as near the affected parts as poſſible. 

Some for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the 
gall of an eel mixed with the ſpirits of wine, to be 
dropped into the ear; others, equal parts of Hun- 


gary-water and ſpirit of lavender. Etmuller extols 


amber and muſk; and Brooks ſays, he has often 
known hardneſs of hearing cured by putting a grain 
or two of mulk into the ear with cotton-wool; urine 

ut warm into the ear every night and morning have 
In a little time produced good effects. But theſe and 
other applications muſt be varied acccording to the 
cauſe of the diſorder. 

Though ſuch applications may ſometimes be of 
ſervice, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently 
they do hurt. Neither the eyes nor cars ought to be 
tampered with; they are tender organs, and require 
a very delicate touch. For this reaſon, what we 
would chicily recommend in deafneſs, is, to keep 
the head warm. From whatever cauſe the diſorder 
proceeds, this is always proper; and we have known 
more benefit from it alone, in the moſt obſtinate 


caſes of deafneſs; than from all the medicines ever 


uſed. 


THE 


(¹s) 


THE TASTE AND SMELL 


Are ſenſes not of ſo great importance to man in a 
ſtate of ſociety, as the tight and hearing; yet as the 
loſs of them is attended with ſome inconveniency, 
they deſerve our notice. They are ſeldom to be re- 
ſtored when loſt which ought to make us very atten- 
tive to their preſervation, by carefully avoiding what- 
ever may in the leaſt prove injurious to them. As 
there is a very great affinity between the organs of 
taſting and ſmelling, whatever hurts the one generally 
affects the other. 

Luxury is highly injurious to theſe organs. When 
the noſe and palate are frequently ſtimulated by 
fragrant and poignant diſhes, they ſoon loſe the 
power of diſtinguiſhing taſtes and odours with any 
degree of nicety. Men, in a ſtate of nature, may 
perhaps have theſe faculties as acute as any other 
animals. 

The ſenſe of ſmelling may be diminiſhed or de- 
ſtroyed by diſeaſes; as, the moiſture, dryneſs, inflam- 
mation or ſuppuration of that membrane which lines 
the inſide of the noſe, commonly called the olfactory 
membrane; the comprellion of the nerves which ſup- 
ply this membrane, or ſome fault in the brain itſelf 
at their origin. A defect, or too great a degree of 
ſolidity, of the ſmall ſpongy bones of the upper jaw, 
the caverns of the forehead, &c. may alſo impair 
the ſenſe of ſmelling. It may alſo be injured, by a 
collection of fœtid matter in thoſe caverns, which 
keeps conſtantly exhaling from them. Few things 
are more hurtful to the ſenſe of ſmelling than taking 
great quantities of ſnuff. 

When the noſe abounds with moiſture, after gentle 
evacuations, ſuch things as tend to take off irritation, 


and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum, may be applied; 


as the oil of anniſe mixed with fine flour; camphire 
diſſolved in oil of almonds, &c. The vapours of am- 
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ber, frankincenſe, gum maſtic, and benjamin, may 
alſo be received into the noſe and mouth, 

For moiſtening the mucus when it is too dry, ſome 
recommend ſnuff niade of the leaves of marjoram, 
mixed with the oil of amber, marjoram, anniſeeds; or 
a ſternutatory of calcined white vitriol; twelve . 
of which may be mixed with two ounces of mar. 
Joram-water, and filtrated. The ſteam or vapour 
of vinegar upon hot iron received up the noſtrils is 
alſo of uſe for ſoftening the mucus, opening obſtruc- 
tions, &c. 

If there is an ulcer in the noſe, it ought to be 
dreſſed with ſome emollient ointment, to which, if 
the pain be very great, a little laudanum may be 
added. | 

If there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the nerves which 
ſupply the organs of ſmelling are inert, or want ſtimu- 
lating, volatile falts, ſtrong ſnuffs, and other things 
which occalion ſneezing, may be applied to the 
noſe. The forchead may alſo be anointed with bal- 
ſam of Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil 
of amber. 

The taſte may be diminiſhed by cruſts, filth, mucus, 
apthe, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the tongue: 
it may be depraved by a fault of the ſaliva, which, 
being diſcharged into the mouth, gives the ſame ſen- 
ſations as it the food which the perſon taſtes had really 
a bad taſte ; or may be entirely deſtroyed by injuries 
done to the nerves of the tongue and palate, Few 
things prove more hurtful either to the ſenſe of taſt— 
ing or ſmelling than obſtinate colds, eſpecially thoſe 
which affect the head. 

When the taſte is diminiſhed by filth, mucus, &c. 
the tongue ought to be ſcraped, and frequently 
waſhed with a mixture of-water, vinegar, and honey, 
or ſome other detergent. When the ſaliva is vitiated, 
which ſeldom happens unleſs in fevers or other diſ- 
eaſes, the curing of the diſorder is the cure of this 
ſymptom. To relieve it however in the mean time, 
the following things may be of uſe: If 9 a 

itter 
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bitter taſte, it may be taken away by vomits, purges, 
and other things which evacuate bile. What is called 
a nidorous taſte, . from putrid humours, is cor- 
rected by the juice of citrons, — 17 and other 
acids. A ſalt taſte is cured by plentiful dilution with 
watery liquors. An acid taſte is deſtroyed by abſor- 
bents, and alkaline ſalts, as powder of oyſter-ſhells, 
ſalt of wormwood, &c. 

When the ſenſibility of the nerves which ſupply 
the organs of taſte is diminiſhed, the chewing of 
horſe - radiſh, or other ſtimulating ſubſtances, will help 
to recover it. 


knE TOUCH 


May be hurt by any thing that obſtrutts the nervous 
influence, or prevents its being regularly conveyed 
to the organs of touching; as preſſure, extreme cold, 
&c. It may alſo be hurt by too great a degree of 
ſenſibility, when the nerve is not ſufficiently covered 
by the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin, or where there is too 
great a tenſion of it, or it is too delicate. Whatever 
diſorders the functions of the brain and nerves, hurts 
the ſenſe of touching. Hence it appears to pro- 
ceed from the ſame general cauſes as palſy and 
apoplexy, and requires nearly the ſame method of 
treatment. 

In a ſtupor, or defect of touching, which ariſes 
from an obſtruction of the cutaneous nerves, the 
patient muſt firſt be purged; afterwards ſuch me- 
dicines as exite the attion of the nerves, or ſtimu- 
late the ſyſtem, may be uſed. For this purpoſe, 
the ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſal volatile oleoſum, horſe- 
radiſh, &c. may be taken inwardly ; the diſordered 
parts at the ſame time, may be frequently rubbed 
with freſh nettles, or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. Bliſter- 
ing-plaſters and ſinapiſms applied to the parts will 
be of uſe, as alſo warm bathing, eſpectally in the na- 
tural hot baths. | 


CHAP. 
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Part Third. 


CHAP. I. 


_—_— 


Of Surgery. 


1 is a duty incumbent on every perſon to have 
ſome knowledge in Surgery. Our nature is ſub- 
Jet to many cauſalties and misfortunes frequently 
appen when there may be no ſurgical aſhſtance 
near! There are many perſons who would be happy 
to aſſiſt their fellow-beings when in diſtreſs, if they 
knew how to relieve them !—for this purpoſe we 
recommend the following uſeful directions to their 
attentive peruſal. 
BLEEDING 


Is one of the moſt uſeful operations of ſurgery, is 
frequently neceſſary at very ſhort notice in caſes of 
misfortune! and ought therefore to be underſtood. — 
But though pi actiſed by midwives, gardeners, black- 
ſmiths, &c. we have reaſon to believe that very few 
know when it 1s proper. It is however an operation 
of great importance, and muſt, when ſeaſonably and 
properly performed, be of ſingular ſervice to thoſe in 
diſtreſs. 

Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all inflamma- 
tory fevers, as pleuriſies, peripneumonies, &c.— in all 
topical inflammations, as thoſe of the inteſtines, womb, 
bladder, ſtomach, kidneyes, throat, eyes, &c,—in the 
aſthma, ſciatic pain, coughs, head-achs, rheumatiſms, 
the apoplexy epileſy, and bloody flux. After falls, 
blows, bruiſes, or any violent hurt received either ex- 
ternally or internally; it is alſo neceſſary for perſons 


who have unfortunately been ſtrangled, drowned, 
ſuffocated 
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tfſocated with foul air, the fumes of metal, &c. In 
a word, whenever the vital motions have been ſud- 
denly ſtopt from any cauſe, except in ſwoonings oc- 
caſioned by mere weakneſs or hyſteric affections, it is 
proper to open a vein. But in all diforders procecd- 
ing from a relaxation of the ſolids and an impoveriſhed 
ſtate of the blood, as dropſies, nervous complaints, 
&c. e is not proper. 

Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to 
be performed as near the part affected as poſſible. 
When this can be done with a lancet, it is to be pre- 
ferred to any other method; but where a vein cannot 
be found, recourſe muſt be had to leeches or cupping. 

The quantity of blood to be let muſt always be regu- 
lated by the ſtrength, age, conſtitution, manner of life, 
and other circumſtances relating to the patient, It 
would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that a child could bear 
to loſe as much blood as a grown perſon, or that a deli- 
cate lady ſhould be bled to the ſame extent as a robuſt 
man. 

From whatever part of the body blood is to be let, 
a bandage muſt be applied between that part and the 
heart. As it is often neceſſary, in order to raiſe the vein, 
to make the bandage pretty tight, it will be proper 
in ſuch caſes, as ſoon as the blood begins to flow, to 
llaken it a little. The bandage ought to be appled at 
leaſt an inch, or an inch and half from the place 
where the wound is intended to be made. 

Perſons not ſkilled in anotomy ought never to bleed 
in a vein that lies over an artery or a tendon, if they 
can avoid it. The former may eaſily be known from 
its pulſation or beating, and the latter from its feeling 
hard or tight like whipcord under the finger. 

Children are generally bled with leeches. This, 
though ſometimes neceſſary, is a very troubleſome and 
uncertain practice. It is impoſſible to know what 
quantity of blood is taken away by leeches; beſides, 
the bleeding is often very difficult to ſtop, and the 
wounds are not eaſily healed. Would thoſe who prac- 
tiſe bleeding take a little more pains, and accuſtom 
themſelves 
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themſelves to bleed children, they would not find it 
ſuch a difficult operation as ſome imagine. 

Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleeding 
ſtill prevail among country people. They talk, for in- 
ſtance, of head-yeins, heart-veins, breaſt-yeins, &c. 
and believe that bleeding in theſe will certainly cure 
all diſeaſes of the parts-from whence they are ſuppoſed 
to come, without conſidering that all the blood veſſels 
ariſe from the heart, and return to it again; for which 
reaſon unleſs in topical inflammations, it ſignifies very 
little from what part of the body blood is taken. But 
this, though a fooliſh prejudice, is not near ſo hurtful 
as the vulgar notion that the firſt bleeding will perform 
wonders. This belief makes them often poſtpone the 
operation when neceſſary, in order to reſerve it for 
ſome more important occaſion, and, when they think 
themſelves in extreme danger, they fly to it for relief, 
whether it be proper or not. Bleeding at ſtated pe- 
riods or ſeaſons has alſo bad effects. 


INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES 


From what ever cauſe they proceed, muſt terminate 
either by diſperſion, ſuppuration, or gangrene. Tho' 
it is impoſſible to foretel with certainty in which of 
theſe ways an inflammation will terminate, yet a pro- 
bable conjecture may be formed with regard to the 
event, from a knowledge of the patient's age and con- 
ſtitution. In flammations happening in a ſlight degree 
upon colds, and without any previous indiſpoſition, 
will moſt probably be diſperced ; thoſe which follow 
a fever, or happen to perſons of a grols habit of body, 
will generally ſuppurate; and thoſe which attack very 
old people, or perſons of a dropſical habit, will have 
a ſtrong tendency to gangrene. : 

If the inflammation be ſlight, and the conſtitution 
ſound, the diſperſion ought always to be attempted. 
This will be beſt promoted by a — diluting diet, 


plentiful bleeding and repeated purges, The part 


itſeif wuſt be fomented, and, if the ſkin be very 1 
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it may be fomented with a mixture of three-fourths 
of ſweet oil, and one-fourth of vinegar, and afterwards 
covered with a piece of wax-plaſter. 

If, notwithſtanding theſe applications, the ſympto- 
matic fever increaſes, and the tumour becomes larger, 
with violent pain, it will be proper to promote the 
ſuppuration by ſoft poultices, renewed twice a-day ; 
and if it proceeds but ſlowly, a raw onion cut ſmall 
or bruiſed may be ſpread upon the poultice. When 
the abſceſs is ripe or fit for opening, which may eaſily 
be known from the thinneſs of the ſkin in the moſt 
prominent part of it, fluctuation of matter which may 
be felt under the finger, or an abatement of the pain, it 
may be opened with a lancet or by means of cauſtic. 

If an inflammation terminates in a gangrene or mor- 
tification, its approach may be known by the following 
ſymptoms: the inflammation loſes its redneſs, and 
becomes duſkiſh or livid; the tenſion of the ſkin goes 
off, and it feels flabby ; little bladders filled with ichor 
of different colours ſpread all over it; the tumour ſub- 
lides, and from a Juſkiſh complexion becomes black; 
a quick low pulſe, with cold clammy ſweats, are the 
immediate forerunners of death. > 

When theſe ſymdtoms firſt appear, the part ought 
to be dreſſed with London treacle, or a cataplaſm 
made of lixivium and bran: ſhould the ſymptoms be- 
come worſe, the part muſt be ſcarified, and dreſſed 
with baſilicum ſoftened with the oil of turpentine. 
All the dreſſings muſt be applied warm. With regard 
to internal medicines, the patient muſt be ſupported 


in as large doſes as the ſtomach can bear. If the mor- 
:hed parts ſhould ſeparate, the wound will become a 
common ulcer, and muſt be treated accordingly. 
Biles, whitloes, &c. are abſceſles in conſequence of 
a previous inflammation, and ought to be diſcuſſed; 
, but when this cannot be done, the ſuppuration ſhould 


be promoted, and the matter diſcharged by an incifion 
Y i neceſſary: afterwards the ſore may be dreſſed with 
' MW oolicum, or ſome other digeſtive ointment. 
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WOUNDS do 


f Have been the moſt miſtaken, both with reſpe& by 
. to their treatment and cure of any part of medicine. 


from the external air, which may be as effeCtually 
done by dry lint, as by the moſt ay 19 applications, MW 85 
thejbad conſequences 


i Certain herbs, ointments, and plaſters are believed to of 
[ be poſſeſſed of, wonderful healing powers, and ſome thi 
1 people imagine that no wound can be cured with- of 
[ out the application of them. It is however a fact, n 
| that no external application whatever contributes . 
i towards the cure of a wound, any other way than by MW © 
| keeping the parts ſoft, clean, and defending them wn 
[ 


| while it is exempt from many o 
| attending them. 
The ſame obſervation holds with reſpeCt to inter. 
IE nal applications. Theſe only promote the cure of 
| wounds as far as they tend to prevent a fever, or to 
remove any cauſe that might obſtruct or impede the 
| operations of nature. It is nature alone that cures 
I | wounds. All that art can do 1s to remove obſtacles, 
1 and to put the parts in ſuch a condition as is tne moſt 
* favourable to nature's efforts. 

The firſt thing to be done when a perſon has re- 
ceived a wound 1s to examine whether any foreign 
body be lodged in it, as wood, ſtone, iron, lead, glals, 
dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. Theſe, if poſfible, 
ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned before 
| any dreſſings be applied. When that cannot be 
1 affected with ſafety, on account of the patient's 
weakneſs or loſs of blood, they muſt be ſuffered to 

remain in the wound, and afterwards extracted when 
|: he is more able to bear it. | 
1 When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities 
1 of the body, as the breaſt, the bowels, &c. or where 
i any conſiderable blood veſſel is cut, a ſkilful ſurgeon 
„ ought immediately to be called, otherwiſe the patient 
. may loſe his life. But ſometimes the diſcharge of 
1 blood is ſo great, that if it be not ſtoped, the patient 
L | | | wa 
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may die, even before a ſurgeon, though at no great 
diſtance. can arrive. In this caſe, ſomething muſt be 
done by thoſe who are preſent. If the wound be in 
any of the limbs, the bleeding may generally be ſtopt 
by applying a tight ligature or bandage round the 
member a little above the wound. The beſt method 
of doing this is to put a ſtrong broad garter round 
the part, but ſo ſlack as eaſily to admit a ſmall piece 
of ſtick to be put under it, which muſt' be twiſted, 
in the ſame manner as a countryman does a cart-rope 
to ſecure his loading, till the bleeding ſtops. When- 
ever this is the caſe, he muſt take care to twiſt it 
no longer, as ſtraining it too much might occaſion 
an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gan- 
Tene. | 
: In parts where this bondage cannot be uſed, bleed- 
ing may be ſtopped by cloths dipped in a ſolution of 
blue vitriol in water, or the ſtyptic water of the diſ- 
penſatories; or in ſtrong ſpirits of wine and applied 
to the wound. 

The agaric of the oak is perhaps the beſt thing that 
can be. uſed; it is eaſily obtained and ought to be 
kept in every family, in caſe of accidents. A piece 
of it muſt be laid upon the wound, and covered with 
a good deal of lint, above this to keep it tight on, a 
bandage muſt be applied. A bit of ſponge uſed in 
this manner will have nearly the fame effects | 

Though ſpirits, tinctures, and hot balſams may be 
uſed, to ſtop the bleeding when it is exceſſive, they 
are improper at other times. They do not promote 
but retard the cure, and often change a ſimple wound 
into an ulcer. | 

In ſlight wounds, which do not penetrate much 
deeper than the ſkin, the beſt application is a bit of 
the common black ſticking plaſter. This keeps the 
lides of the wound together, and prevents the air 
from hurting it, which is all that is neceſſary. When 
a wound penetrates deep, it is not ſafe to keep its 
lips quite cloſe; this keeps in the matter, and is apt 
to make the wound ang In this caſe the beſt way 
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is to fill the wound with ſoft lint, commonly called 
caddis. It however muſt not be ſtuffed in too hard, 
otherwiſe it will do hurt. The lint may be covered 
with a cloth dipped in oil, or ſpread with the com— 
mon wax plaſter; and mult be kept on by a proper 
bandage. 

The firſt dreſſing ought to continue on for at leaf 
two days; after which it may be removed, and freſh 
lint applied as before, If any part of the firſt dreſſing 
ſticks fo cloſe as not to be. demoved with eaſe or 
ſafety to the patient, it may be allowed to continue, 
and freſh lint dipped in ſweet oil laid over it. This 
will ſoften it, ſo as to make it come off eafily at next 
dreſſing. Afterwards the wound may be dreſſed 
twice a-day in the ſame manner till it be quite healed. 
"Thoſe who are fond of ſalves or ointments, may, after 
the wound is become very ſuperficial, dreſs it with 
the yellow bafilicum; and if fungous, or what is 
called proud fleſh, ſhould rife in the wound, it may 
be checked, by mixing with the ointment a littt 
burnt alum or red precipitate of mercury. 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the moſt pro- 
per application is a poultice of bread and milk, ſof— 
tened with a little ſweet oil or freſh butter. This 
muſt be applied inſtead of a plaſter, and ſhould be 
changed twice a-day. 

If the wound be large, and there is reaſon to fear 
an inflammation, the patient ſhould be Kept on a very 
low diet. He muſt abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, 
and every thing of a heating nature. It he be of a full 
habit, and has loſt little blood from the wound, he 


muſt be bled; and, it the ſymptoms be urgent, the 
operation may be repeated. But when he has been 


greatly weakened by loſs of blood from the wound, it 
will be dangerous to bleed him, even though a fever 
ſhould enſue. Nature ſhould never be too far exhault- 
ef: it is always more ſafe to allow her to ſtruggle with 
the diſenſe in her own war, than to fink the patient's 
ſtrength by exceſſive evacuations. ; 
Vounded pertons ought to be kept perfectly quiet 
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and eaſy. Every thing that ruffles the mind or moves 
the paſſions as love, anger, fear, &c. are very hurtful. 
They ought above all things to abſtain from venery. 
The body ſhould be kept gentle open, either by laxa- 
tive clyſters, or by a cool vegetable diet, as roaſted ap- 
ples, ſtewed prunes, boiled ſpinnage, and ſuch like. 


BURNS 


Which are ſlight and do not break the ſkin, may be 
rubbed with ſalt, or a compreſs dipped in ſpirits of 
wine, or brandy may be laid on the part: it is alſo 
cuſtomary to hold the part near fire for a competent 
time. Burns that have penetrated ſo deep as to bliſter 
or break the ſkin may be dreſſed with Turner's cerate 
mixed with an equal quantity of freſh olive oil, and 
ſpread upon a ſoft rag, and applied to the part affected 
When this ointment cannot he had, an egg may be 
beat up with an equal equantity of the ſweeteſt ſallad 
oil. [his will ſerve very well till a proper vintment 
can be prepared. When the burning is very deep, 
after the firſt two or three days, it ſhould be dreſſed 
with equal parts of yellow baſilicum and Turner's 
cerate mixed together. 

When the burn is violent, or has occaſioned a high 
degree of inflammation, and there 1s reaſon to fear a 
gangrene or mortification, the ſame means muſt be 
uſed as are recommended in other violent inflamma- 
tions. The patient, in this caſe, muſt live low, drink 
freely of weak diluting liquors, be bled, and have his 
body kept open. But if the burnt parts ſhould become 
livid or black, with other ſymptoms of mortification, 
it will be neceſſary to bathe them frequently with warm 
camphorated ſpirits of wine, tincture of myrrh, or 
other antiſeptics, mixed with a decoction of the bark. 
The patient's diet muſt be more generous, and the 
bark taken with wine, &c. | T2 
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BRUISES 


Are generally productive of worfe conſequences 
than wounds. The danger from them does not appear 
immediately, by wihich it often happens that they 
are neglected. In ſlght bruiſes it will be ſufficient to 
bathe the part with warm vinegar, to which a little 
brandy or rum may be added, and to keep cloths wet 
with this mixture conſtantly applied to it. This is 
more proper than rubbing it with brandy, ſpirits of 
wine, or other ardent fpirits. 

A cataplaſm of freſh cow dung is often, by country 
people, applied to recent bruiſes, occalioned by blows, 
falls, &c. with good effects. Parſley, chervil, and 
houſeleek leaves, lightly pounded, have been ſucceſſ- 
fully employed, and theſe applications are preferable 
to vinegar, when a wound is joined to a bruiſe, 

Electrifying is very proper in this caſe. 

When a bruiſe is very violent, the patient ought im- 
mediately to be bled, and put upon a proper regimen. 
His food ſhould be light and cool, and his drink weak, 
and of an opening nature—as whey, ſweetened with 
honey, decoction of tamarinds, barley-water, cream- 
tartar whey, and ſuch like. The bruiſed part mult be 
bathed as above directed, and a poultice made by 
boiling crumb of bread, elder-flowers, and camomile- 
flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar and water, ap- 
plied to it, This is peculiarly proper when a wound 
is joined to the bruiſe. It may be renewed two or 
three times a-day. 

As the ſtructure of the veſſels is totally diſtroyed by 
a violent bruiſe, there often enſues a great loſs of ſub- 
ſtance, which produces an ulcerous fore very difficult 
to cure. If the bone be afletted, the ſore will not heal 
before the diſeaſed parts of the bone ſeparates, and 
comes out threugh the wound. This is often a very 


Tow operation, and may even require ſeveral N to 


be completed. Hence it happens, that theſe ſores are 


taken for the king's evil, and treated as ſuch, though 
in 
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in fact they proceed ſolely from the injury which the 
ſolid parts received from the blow. 

Patient's in this ſituation are peſtered with different 
advices. Every one who ſees them propoſes a new re- 
medy, till the ſore is ſo much irritated with various 
and oppoſite applications, that it is often at length 
rendered abſolutely incurable. The beſt method of 
managing ſuch ſores is, to take care that the patient's 
conſtitution does not ſuffer by confinement or impro- 
per medicine, and to apply nothing to the ſores be- 
ſides ſimple ointment ſpread upon ſoft lint, aver 
which a poultice of bread and milk boiled with camo- 
mile-flowers, or the like, may be put to nouriſh the 
part, and keep it ſoft and warm. Nature, thus afliſt- 
ed, will generally in time operate a cure. 


ULCERS 


May be the conſequence of wounds, bruiſes, or 
impoſthumes improperly treated; they may alſo pro- 
ceed from an ill ſtate of the humours, or what may 
be called a bad habit of body. | 

In the latter caſe, they ought not to be haſtily dried 
up, otherwiſe it may prove fatal to the patient. — 
Ulcers happen moſt commonly in the decline of life ; 
and perſons who neglett exerciſe, and live groſsly, are 
moſt liable to them. They might often be prevented 
by retrenching a part of the ſolid food, or by opening 
artificial drains, as ifſues, ſetons, or the like. 

An ulcer may be diſtinguiſhed from a wound by 
its diſcharging a thin watery humour, which is often 
ſo acrid as to inflame and corrode the ſkin; by the 
hardneſs and perpendicular fituation of it ſides or 
edges; by the time of its duration, &c. 

t requires confiderable ſkill to be able to Judge 
whether or not an ulcer ought to be dried up. In ge- 
neral, all ulcers which proceed from a bad habit of 
body, ſhould be ſuffered to continue open, at leaſt till 
the conſtitution has been ſo far changed by proper 
regimen, or the uſe medicine, that they ſeem diſpoſed 
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to heal of their own accord. Ulcers which are the 
effect of malignant fevers, or other acute diſeaſes, 
may generally be healed with ſafety after the health 
has been reſtored for ſome time. The cure ought not 
however to be attempted too ſoon, nor at any time 
without the uſe of purging medicines and a proper 
regimen. When wounds or bruiſes have, by wrong 
treatment, degenerated into ulcers, if the conſtitution 
be good, they may generally be healed with ſafety. 
When ulcers either accompany chronical diſeaſes, or 
come in their ſtead, they muſt be cautiouſly healed. If 
an ulcer conduces to the patient's health, from what— 
ever cauſe it proceeds, it ought not to be healed; but 
if, on the contrary, it waſtes the ſtrength and con- 
ſumes the patient by a ſlow fever, it ſhould be healed 
as ſoon as poſhble. | 

The molt proper regimen for promoting the cure of 
ulcers, is to avoid all ſpices, ſalted and high ſeaſoned 
food, all ftrong liquors, and to leſſen the uſual quan- 
tity of fleſh meat. The body ought to be kept gently 
open by a diet conſiſting chiefly of cooling laxative ve- 
getables, and by drinking butter-milk, whey ſweet- 
ened with honey, or the like. The patient ought to 
be kept cheerful, and ſhould take as much exerciſe 
as he can eaſily bear, 

When the bottom and ſides of an ulcer ſeem hard 
and callous, they may be ſprinkled twice a-day with a 
little red precipitate, and afterwards dreſſed with 
baſili cum. Sometimes it will be neceſſary to have the 
edges of the ulcer ſcarified with the lancet. 


A fiſtulous ulcer can ſeldom be cured without being 


laid open ſo as to have its callous parts deſtroyed by 
ſome corroſive application; or entirely cut away by 
the knite, which requires the hand of an expert ſur- 
geon. f 

Ward's fiſtula paſte is very uſeful in this complaint. 

Theſe ulcers generally proceed from an ill habit of 
body, and will ſeldom yield to any thing except a long 
courſe of regimen atliſted by medicines. 


A SCIRRHCS5 
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A SCIRRHUS 


Is a hard tumour uſually ſeated in ſome of the glands; 
as the breaſts, the arm- pits, &c. If the tumour be- 
comes large, unequal, of a livid, blackiſh, or leaden 
colour, and is attended with violent pain, it gets the 
names of an occult cancer. When the ſkin is broken 
and a ſanies or ichorous matter of a'diſagreeable ſmell 
is diſcharged from the ſore, it is called an open or ul- 
cerated cancer. Perſons after the age of forty-five, 
particularly women, and thoſe who lead an indolent 
ſedentary life, are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. 

This diſeaſe is often owing to —_— evacua- 
tions; hence it proves ſo frequently fatal to women of 
a groſs habit, particularly old maids and widows, 
about the time when the menſtrual fluxes ceaſes. It 
may alſo be occaſioned by exceſſive fear, grief, anger, 
melencholy, or any of the depreſſing paſſions; by the 
long continued uſe of food that is too hard of digeſ- 
tion, or of an acrid nature; by barrenneſs, celebacy, 
indolence, cold, blows, friction, preſſure, or the like. 
Women often ſuffer by the preſſure of their ſtays, 
which ſqueeze and compreſs their breaſt ſo as to oc- 
caſion great miſchief. 


This diſorder ſeems often very trifling at the begin- 


ning. A hard tumour about the ſize of a hazle nut, 
or perhaps ſmaller, is generally the ſymptom. This 
will often continue for a long time without ſeeming 
to increaſe or giving the patient great uneaſineſs; but 
if the conſtitution be hurt, or the tumour irritated by 
preſſure or improper treatment, it begins to extend 
Itſelf by puſhing out a kind of roots or limbs. It then 
gets the name of cancer, from a reſemblance-between 
theſe limbs and the claws of a crab. The colour of 
the ſkin begins to change, which is firſt red, after- 
wards purple, then bluith. livid, and at laſt black. 
The patient complains of heat, with a burning, gnaw- 
ing, ſhooting pain. The tumour is very hard, rough, 
and unequal, with a riſing lump in the middle; its 
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ſize increaſes daily, and the neighbouring veins be. 
come thick, knotty, and of a blackiſh colour. 

The ſkin at jength gives way, and a thin ſharp ichor 
begins to tow, which corrodes the parts till it forms 
a large unſightly ulcer. More occult cancers rife, and 
communicate with the neighbouring glands. The 
pain and ſtench becomes intolerable, the apetite fails, 
and the ſtrenght is exhauſted by a continual hettic 
fever; at laſt, a violent hamorrhage, or diſcharge of 
blood, from ſome part of the body, with faintings, or 
convulſion fits, generally put an end to the miſerable 
patient's life, 

This is one of thoſe diſeaſes for which no certain re- 
medy is yet known. Its progreſs however may ſome— 
times be retarded, and ſome of its moſt difagreeable 
ſymptoms mitigated, by proper applications. One 
misfortune attending the diſeaſe is, that the unhappy 
patient conceals it too long. Were proper means 
uſed in time, a cancer might often be cured; but 
after the diforder has arrived at a certain hight, it 
generally ſets all medicine at dehance ! 

When a ſcirrhus tumour is firſt diſcovered, the pa- 
tient ought to obſerve a proper regimen, and to take 
twice or thrice a week a doſe of the common purging 
mercurial pill. Same blood may alſo be let, and the 
part affected may be gently rubbed twice a-day, with 
a little of the mercurial ointment, and kept warm 
with fur or flannel. The food mult be light and nou- 
riſhing. All high ſeaſoned and ſalted provition, and 
all ſtrong liquors, are to be avoided. The decoction 
of woods or ſarſaparilla is proper, and a pint may be 
drank daiiy, The patient ought to take as much ex- 
erciſe as paſſible without fatigue, and uſe every 
means to keep the mind cheertul. | 

Should the tumour however not yield to this treat- 
ment, but on the contrary, become larger and harder, 
it will be proper to extirpate it, either by the knife or 
cauſtic; and the ſooner it can be done the better. It 
can anſwer no purpoſe to extirpate a cancer after the 
conſtitution is ruined, or the whole maſs of hu mours 
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corrupted by it. This however is too common, which 
makes the operation ſo ſeldom ſucceed. Few people 
will ſubmit till death ſtares them in the face; where- 
as, if it were done early, the patient's life would not 
be endangered by the operation, and it would gene- 
rally prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is ſo ſituated that it cannot be cut, 
ſuch medicines as will relieve the ſymptoms mult be 
uſed. Dr. Stork, phyſician at Vienna, has of late re- 
commended the extract of hemlock as very efficacious 
in cancers of every kind. The doctor ſays, he has 
given ſome hundred weights of it with manifeſt ad- 
vantage. He adviſes the patient to begin with very 
ſmall doſes, as two or three grains, and to increaſe the 
doſe gradually till ſome good effect be perceived, and 
there to reſt without further increaſe. From two or 
three grains, at firſt, the doctor ſays he has increaſed 
the doſe to two, three or four drams, a-day, and finds 
that ſuch doſes may be continued for ſeveral weeks 
without any bad conſequences. 

The doctor does not pretend to fix the time in 
which a cancers may be reduced by the uſe hemlock, 
but ſays he has given it for above two years in large 
doſes without any apparent benefit, nevertheleſs the 
patient has been cured by perſiſting it the uſe of it for 
half a year longer. This is at leaſt encouragement to 
give it a fair trial. 

The powder of hemlock 1s by ſome preferred to the 
extract. They are both made of the freſh leaves, and 
may be uſed nearly in the fame manner. Dr. Nichol- 
fon of Berwick ſays, he gradually increaſed the doſe 
of the powder from a few grains to half a dram, and 
gave near four drams of it in the day with remak- 
ably good effects. The hemlock may alſo be uſed 
either as a poultice or fomentation. The fore may alſo 
be kept clean by injecting daily a ſtrong decoction of 
the the tops and leaves of it. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foul 
ſordid ulcers of any kind than keeping them throughly 
clean. This ought never to be neglected. The beſt ap- 
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plication for this purpoſe ſeems to be the carrot poul. 
tice. The roots of the common carrot may be boiled 
ſoft and bruiſed, or be grated and moiſtened with ag 
much water as will bring them to the conſiſtence of a 
poultice or cataplaſm. This muſt be applied to the 
ſore and renewed twice a-day. It generrally cleans 
the ſore, eaſes the pain, and takes away the diſagree- 
able ſmell, which are objects of no ſmall importance. 

Wort, or an infuſion malt, has been recommended 
not only as a proper drink, but as a powerful medicine 
in this diſeaſe. It muſt be frequently made freſh, and 
the patient may take it at pleaſure. Two, three, or 
even four pints of it may be drank every day for ſome 
months. No benefit can be expected from any medi- 
cine in this diſeaſe, unleſs the uſe of it be perſiſted in 
for a long time. It is of too obſtinate a nature to be 
ſoon removed; and, when it admits of a cure at all, 
it muſt be brought about by inducing an almoſt total 
change of the habit of body, which is always a work 
of time. Setons or iffucs near the fore are very uſeful. 

Dr. Home ſays, that half a grain of the corroſive 
ſublimate of mercury, diſſolved in brandy, and taken 
nicht and morning, will often be of ſervice in cancers 
of the face and noſe. 

When all other medicines fail, recourſe muſt be had 
to opium, as a kind of ſolace. This will not indeed 
cure the diſeaſe, but it will eaſe the patient's agony, 
and render life more tolerable while it continues. 

To avoid this dreadful diſorder, and ulcers in gene- 
ral, people ought to pay particular regard to cleanli- 
neſs, and wholeſome food; to take ſufficient exerciſe 
in the open air; to be as eaſy and cheerful as poſſible; 
and carefully to guard againſt all blows, bruiſes and 
every kind of preſſure upon the breaſts, or other 
glandular parts, | 
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07 Diſlocations. 


HEN a bone is moved out of its place or arti- 
culation ſo as to impede its proper functions, 
it is ſaid to be luxated or diſlocated. As this often 
happens to perſons in ſituations where no medical aſ- 
ſiſtance can be obtained, by which means limbs, and 
even lives; are frequently loſt, we ſhall endeavour to 
int out the method of reducing the moſt common 
ſuxations, and thoſe which require immediate aſſiſt- 
ance. Any perſon of common ſenſe and reſolution, 
who is preſent when a diſlocation happens, may often 
be of more ſervice to the patient, than the moſt expert 
ſurgeon can after the ſwelling and inflammation have 
come on: it is then difficult to know the ſtate of the 
joint, and dangerous to attempt a reduction; and by 
waiting till they are gone off, the muſcles become ſo 
relaxed, and the cavity filled up, that the bone can 
never afterwards be retained in its place. 

A recent diſlocation may generally be reduced by 
extenſion alone, which muſt always be greater or leſs 
according to the ſtrength of the muſcles which move 
the joint, the age, robuſtneſs, and other circumſtances 
of the patient. When the bone has been out of its 
place for any conliderable time, and a ſwelling or in- 
lammation has come on, it will be neceſſary to bleed 
he patient, and, after fomenting the part, to apply 
loft poultices with vinegar to it for ſome time before 
he reduction is attempted. 

All that is neceſſary after the reduction, is to apply 
oths dipped in vinegar or camphorated ſpirits of wine 
o the part, and to keep it perfectly eaſy. Many bad 
onſequences proceed from the neglect of this rule. A 
location ſeldom happens without the tendons and 
gaments of the joint being ſtretched and ſometimes 
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torn. When theſe are kept eaſy till they recover their 
ſtrength and tone, all goes on very well ; but if the 
injury be increaſed by too frequent an exertion of the 
parts, no wonder if they be found weak and diſeaſed 
ever after. | 


THE JAW 


May be luxated by yawning, blows, falls, chewing 
hard ſubſtances, or the like. It is eaſily known, the 
patient being unable to ſhut his mouth or to eat any 
thing, as the tecth of the under jaw do not correſpond 
with thoſe of the upper; beſides, the chin either hangs 
down or is thrown towards one ſide, and the patient 
is neither able to ſpeak diſtinctly nor to ſwallow with- 
out conſiderable difficulty. 

The uſual method of reducing a diſlocated jaw, is 
to ſet the patient upon a low ſtool, ſo as an affiſtant 
may hold the head firm by preſſing it againſt his breaſt 
The operator 1s then to thruſt his two thumbs, being 
firſt wrapt up with linen cloths that they may not ſlip, 
as far back in the patient's mouth as he can, while 
his fingers arc applied to the jaw externally. After he 
has got firm hold of the jaw, he is to preſs it ſtrongly 
downwards and backwards, by which means the 
elapſed heads of the jaw may be eaſily puſhed into 
their former cavities. | 

The peaſants in ſome parts of the country have a 
peculiar way of performing this operation. One of 
them puts a handkerchief under the patient's chin, 
then turning his back to that of the patient, pulls him 
up by the chin ſo as to ſuſpend him from the ground. 
This method often ſucceeds, but we think it a dange- 
rous one and therefore recommend the former. 


THE NECK 


May be diſlocated by falls, violent blows, &c. and 
if the patient receives no aſſiſtance, he ſoon dies 
which makes people imagine that it was broken; 
is, however for the moſt part, only partially —. 

ates 
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cated, and may be replaced by almoſt any perſon who 
has reſolution enough to attempt it. A complete diſlo- 
cation of the neck 1s inſtant death ! 

When the neck is diſlocated, the patient is imme- 
diately deprived of all ſenſe and motion; his neck 
ſwells, his countenance appears bloated ; kis chin lies 
upon his breaſt, and his face 1s generally turned to- 
wards one fide. 

To reduce this diſlocation, the unhappy perſon 
ſhould immediately be laid upon his back on the 
ground, and the operator mult place himfelf behind 
him ſo as to be able to lay hold of his head with both 
hands, while he makes reſiſtance by placing his knees 
againſt the patient's ſhonlders. In this poſture he muſt 
pull the head with conſiderable force, gently twiſting 
it at the ſame time, if the face be turned to one ide, 
till he perceives that the joint is replaced, which may 
be known from the noiſe the bones generally make 
when going in, the patient's beginning to breath, and 
the head continuing in its natural poſture. | 

This is one of thoſe operations which it is more 
eaſy to perform than deſcribe ; and has been happily 
performed even by women, and often by men who 
had no knowledge in ſurgery, After the neck is re- 
duced, the patient ought to be bled, and ſhould be 
ſuffered to reſt for ſome days, till the parts recover 
their proper tone. 


THE SHOULDER 


May be diſlocatied in various directions: it happens 
however molt frequently downwards, but very ſeldom 
directly upwards. From the nature of its articulation, 
as well as from its expoſure to externally injuries, 
this bone is moſt ſubject to diſlocation of any in the 
body. A diſlocation of the humerus, or vpper bone of 
the arm, may be known by a depreſſion or cavity on 
the top of the ſhoulder, and an inability to move the 
arm. When the diſlocation is downward or forward, 
the arm is protracted, and the ball or lump is per- 

ceived 
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ceived under the arm-pit; but when it is backward, 
there appears a protuberance behind the ſhoulder, and 
the arm is thrown forwards toward the breaſt. 

The uſual method of reducing diſlocations of the 
ſhoulder is to ſeat the patient upon a low ſtool, and to 
cauſe an aſſiſtant to hold his body ſo that it may not 
give way to the extenſion, while another lays hold of 
the arm a little above the elbow, and gradually ex- 
tends it. The operator then puts a napkin under the 
patient's arm, and cauſes it to be tied behind his own 
neck; by this, while a ſufficient extenſion is made, 
he lifts up the head of the bone, and with his hand 
directs it into its proper place. There are various ma- 
chines invented for facilitating this operation, but the 
hand of an expert ſurgeon is always more ſafe. In 
young and delicate patients, it is a very eaſy matter 
to reduce the ſhoulder, by extending the arm with 
one hand, and thruſting in the head of the bone with 
the other. In making the extenſion, the arm ought 
always to be a little bent. 


THE ELBOW 


Or fore-arm may be diſlocated in any direCtion.- 
When this is the caſe, a protuberance may be obſer- 
ved on that fide of the arm towards which the bone 
is puſhed, from which, and the patient's inability to 
bend his arm, a diſlocation of this joint may eaſily be 
known. | 

Two aſſiſtants are commonly neceſſary for reduc- 
ing a diſlocation of the elbow ; one of them muſt lay 
hold of the arm above, and the other below the joint, 
and make a pretty ſtrong extenſion, while the opera- 
tor returns the bones into their proper place. After- 
wards the arm muſt be bent, and ſuſpended for ſome 
time with a ſling about the neck. | 

Luxations of the wriſt and fingers are to be re- 
duced in the ſame manner as thoſe of the elbow, viz. 
by making an extenſion in different directions, and 


thruſting the head of the bone into its place. 
THE 
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THE THIGH 


When diſlocated forward and downward, the 
knee and foot are turned out, and the leg is longer 
than the other; but when it is diſplaced backward, 
it is uſually puſhed upward at the ſame time, by 
which means the limb is ſhortened, and the foot is 
turned inwards. 

When the thigh-bone is diſplaced forward and 
downward, the patient, in order to have it reduced, 
muſt be laid upon his back, and made faſt by ban- 
dages, or held by aſſiſtants, while by others an exten- 
ſion is made by means of ſlings fixed about the bot- 
tom of the thigh a little above the knee. While the 
extention is made, the operator muſt puſh the head 
of the bone outward, till it gets into the ſocket. If 


| the diſlocation be outward, the patient muſt be laid 


upon his face, and during the extention, the head of 
the bone muſt be puſhed inward. 

Diſlocations of the knees, ancles, and toes, are 
reduced much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
upper extremities, viz. by making an extention in 
oppoſite directions, while the operator replaces the 
bones. In many caſes, however, tee extenſion alone 
is ſufficient, and the bone will ſlip into its place 
merely by pulling the limb with ſufficient force. It 
is not herebymeant, that force alone is ſufficient for 
the reduction of diſlocations, | 
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Of broken Bones, Sc. 


HERE is in moſt country villages, ſome perſon 
who pretends to the art of reducing fractures, 
Though in general ſuch perſons are very ignorant, 
yet ſome of th,em are very ſucceſsful; which evidently 
proves, that 'a ſmall degree of art with a ſufficient 
ſhare of common ſenſe and a mechanical head, will 
enable a man to be uſeful in this way. We would, 
however, adviſe people to be cautious how they em- 
ploy ſuch operators. But when a ſkilful and expert 
ſurgeon cannot be had, ſome muſt be employed : we 
ſhall therefore recommend the following hints to their 
conſideration : 

When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet 
ought in all reſpects to be the ſame as in an inflam- 
matory fever. He ſhould alſo be kept quiet and cool 
and his body open by emollient clyſters ; or, if theſe 
cannot be conveniently adminiſtered, by food that is 
of an opening quality; as ſtewed prunes, apples boil- 
e1 in milk, boiled ſpinage, and the like. It ought 
however to be here remarked, that perſons who have 
b.en accuſtomed to live high, are not all of a ſud- 
den to be reduced to a very low diet, This might 
have fatal effects. There is often a neceſſity for 
indulging even bad habits, in ſome meaſure, where 
the nature of the diſeaſe might require a different 
treatment. | 

[+ xwill generally be neceſſary to bleed the patient 
1 dutely after a fracture, eſpecally if he be young, 
ot a |. habit, or has at the ſame time received any 
bruite cr contuſion. This operation ſhould not only 
be performed ſoon after the accident happens, but 
if the patient be very feveriſh, it may be repeated 

next 
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next day. When ſeveral of the ribs are broken, 


bleeding is peculiarly neceſſary. 

If any of the large bones which ſupport the body 
are broken, the patient muſt keep his bed for ſeve- 
ral weeks. It is by no means neceſſary, however, 
that he ſhould lie all that time, as is cuſtomary, upon 
his back. This ſituation ſinks the ſpirits, galls and 
frets the patient's ſkin, and renders him very uneaſy. 
After the ſecond week he may be gently raiſed up, 
and may fit ſeveral hours, ſupported by a bed-chai-, 
or the like, which will greatly relieve him. Great 
care, however, muſt be taken in raiſing him up and 
laying him down, that he make no exertions himſelf, 
otherwiſe the action of the muſcles may pull the bone 
out of its place. 

It 1s of great importance to keep the patient dry 
and clean while in this ſituation. By neglecting this, 
he is often ſo galled and excoriated, that he is — 
to keep ſhifting places for eaſe. 

It has been cuſtomary when a bone was broken, to 
keep the limb for five or fix weeks continually upon 
the ſtretch. But this is a bad poſture. It is both 
uneaſy to the patient, and unfavourable to the cure. 


The beſt ſituation is to keep the limb a little bent. 


This is the poſture into which every animal puts its 
limbs when it goes to reſt, and in which the feweſt 


muſcles are upon the ſtretch. It is eaſily affected, by, 


either lying the patient upon his fide, or making the 


bed ſo as to favour this poſition of the limb. 


Bone-ſetters ought carefully to examine whether 
the bone be not ſhattered or broken into ſeveral 
pieces. In this caſe it will ſometimes be neceſſary 
to have the limb immediately taken off, otherwiſe 
a gangrene or mortification may enfue. The horror 
which attends the very idea of an amputation often 
2 its being delayed in ſuch caſes till it is too 
ate. : 
When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, 
it muſt be drefſed in all reſpects as a common 


wound. 
$K 2 | All 
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All that that art can do towards the cure of a bro. 


ken bone, is to lay it perfectly ſtraight, and to keep 


it quite eaſy. All tight bandages do hurt. They 
had much better be wanting altogether, A great 
many of the bad conſequences which ſucceed to trac. 
tured bones are owing to tight bandages. This i 
one of the ways in which the exceſs of art, or rathe 
the abuſe of it, does more miſchief than would be 
occaſioned by the want of it. Some of the moſt ſud. 
len cures of broken bones which were ever known, 
happened where no bandages were applied at all. 
Some method however muſt be taken to keep the 
member ſteady: but this may be done many ways 
without bracing it with a tight bandage. 

The beſt method of retention is by two or more 
ſplints made of leather or paſteboard. Theſe, if 
moiſtened before they be applied, ſoon aſſume the 
ſhape of the included member, and are ſufficient, by 
the aſſiſtance of a very ſlight bandage, for all the pur 
poſes of retention. The bandage which we would 
recommend is that made with twelve or eighteen tails, 
It is much eaſier applied and taken off than rollers, 
and anſwers all the purpoſes of retention equally as 
well. The ſplints ſhould always be as long as the 
limb, with holes cut for the ancles when the fracture 
is In the leg, : 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot 
be properly uſed, an ſticking plaſter may be applied 
over the part. The patient in this caſe ought to keep 
himſelf quite eaſy, avoiding every thing that may 
occaſion ſneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like. 
He ought to keep his body in a ſtraight poſture, and 
ſhould take care that his ſtomach be conſtantly dil- 
tended, by taking frequently ſome light food, and 
drinking freely of weak-watery liquors. 

The moſt proper external application for a fracture 
is oxycrate, or a mixture of vinegar and water. The 
bandages ſhould be wet with this every dreſſing. 
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STRAINS 


Are often attended with worfe conſequences than 


broken bones. The reaſon is obvious; they are ge- 


nerally neglected. When a bone is broken, the pa- 
tient is obliged to keep the member eaſy, becauſe he 
cannot make uſe of it; but when a joint is only ſtrain- 
ed, the perſon, finding he can ſtill make a ſhift to 
move it, is ſorry to loſe his time for ſo trifling ad ail- 
ment. In this way he deceives himſelf, and converts 
into an incurable malady what might have been re- 
moved by only keeping the part eaſy for a few days. 

Country people generally immerſe a ſtrained limb 
in cold water. This 1s very proper, provided it be 
done immediately, aud not kept in too long. But 
the cuſtom of keeping the part immerſed in cold 
water for a long time is certainly dangerous. It relaxes 
inſtead of bracing the part, and is more likely to pro- 
duce a diſeaſe than remove one. 

Wrapping a garter, or ſome other bandage, pretty 
tight about the ſtrained part, is alſo of uſe, It helps 
to reſtore the proper tone of the veſſels, and prevents 
the action of the parts from increaſing the diſeaſe. 
It ſhould not however be applied too tight. Bleed- 
ing near the the affected part has very good effects; 
but what we would reccommend above all is eaſe. 
It is more to be depended on than any medicine, and 
ſeldom fails to remove the complaint. 


RUPTURES 


Frequently happen to children and old people. 
In the former it is generally occaſioned by exceſſive 
crying, conghing, vomiting, or the like. In the 
latter, it 1s commont» the effect of blows or violent 


exertions ot the #r::h, as leaping, carrying great 
weights, & ga relaxed habit, indolence, 
and an 0! © 721 7:49 et, diſpoſe the body to this 
Cliicalc, 
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A rupture ſometimes proves fatal before it is dif- 
covered. Whenever ſickneſs, vomiting, and obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs give reaſon to ſuſpect an obſtruction of 
the bowels, all thoſe places where ruptures uſually 
happen ought carefully to be examined. The protu- 


ſion of a very ſmall part of the gut will occaſion all 
- theſe ſymptoms ; and, if not returned in due time will 
prove fatal. 


On the firſt appearance of a rupture in an infant, 


it ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very 


low. While in this poſture, if the gut does not return 
of itſelf, it may eaſily be put up by gentle preſſure. 

After it is returned, a piece of ſticking-plaſter may 
be applied over the part, and a proper truſs or ban- 
dage muſt be conſtantly worn for a conſiderable 
time. The method of making and applying theſe 
rupture-bandages for children 1s pretty well known, 
The child mutt, as far as poſſible, be kept from cry- 
ing, and from all violent exertions, till the rupture is 
quite healed. 

In adults, when the gut has been forced down 
with great violence, or happens from any cauſe to be 
inflamed, there is very often great difficulty in return- 
ing it. 

The patient muſt be bled; be laid upon his back, 
with his head very low, and his breech raiſed high 
with pillows. In this ſituation flannel-cloths wrung 
out of a decoction of mallows and camomile-flowers, 
or if thefe are not at hand, of warm water, muſt be 
applied ſor a conſiderable time. A clyſter made of 
this decoction, with a large ſpoonful of butter and an 
ounce or two of falt, may be afterwards thrown up. 


If theſe ſhould not prove ſucceſsful, recourſe muſt be 


had to preſſure. If the tumour be .very hard, con- 
ſiderable force will be neceſſary: but it is not force 
alone which ſucceeds here. The operator, at the 
ſame time that he makes a preſſure with the palms 
of his hands, muſt with his fingers artfully conduct 
the gut in by the ſame aperture through which it 


came out. The manner of doing this can be much 
ealicr 
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eaſier conceived than deſcribed. Should theſe en- 
deavours prove ineffectual, clyſters of the ſmoke of 
tobacco may be tried. Theſe have been often know 
to ſucceed where every other method failed: 

There is reaſon to belicve that, by perſiſting in 
the uſe of theſe, and ſuch other means as the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe may ſuggeſt, moſt hernias might 
be reduced without an operation. 

An adult, after the gut has been returned, muſt 
wear a ſteel bandage. It is needleſs to deſcrib this, 
as it may always be had ready-made from the artiſts, 
Such bandages are generally uneaſy to the wearer 
for ſome time, but by cuſtom they become quite eaſy. 
No perſon who has had a rupture after he arrived 
at man's eſtate ſhould ever be without one of theſe 
bandages. | 

Felke: who have a rupture ought carefully to 
avoid all violent exerciſe, carrying great weights, 
leaping, 3 and the like. They ſhould like- 
wiſe avoid windy aliment and ſtrong liquors; and 
ſhould carefully guard againſt catching cold. 


CHAP, 
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CHART: IV. 


Of Poiſons. 


VERY perſon ought, in ſome meaſure, to be 
FE, acquainted with the nature and cure of poiſons, 
They are generally taken unawares, and their effects 
are often ſo ſudden and violent, as not to admit of 
delay, or allow time to procure the aſſiſtance of phy- 
ſicians. Happily indeed no great degree of medical 
knowledge is hereby neceſſary; the remedies for moſt 
poiſons being generally at hand, or eaſily obtained, 
and nothing but common prudence needful in the ap- 
plication of them. 

For this purpoſe the patient ſhould drink large 


quantities of new milk and ſalad oil till he vomits; 


or warm water mixed with oil. Fat broths are pro- 
per, provided they can be got ready in time. Where 
no oil is to be had, butter may be melted and mixed 
with the milk or water. Theſe things are to be drank 
as long as the inclination to vomit continues. Some 
have drank eight or ten quarts before the vomiting 
ceaſed; and it is never ſafe to leave off drinking while 
one particle of the poiſon remains in the ſtomach. 
Theſe oily or fat ſubſtances not only provoke vo- 
miting, but alfo blunt the acrimony of the poiſon, 
and prevent its wounding the bowels; but if they 
ould not make the perſon. vomit, half a dram or two 
ſcruples of the powder of ipecacuanha muſt be given, 
or a few — of the oxymel or vinegar of ſquills 
may be mixed with the water which he drinks. Vo- 
miting may be excited by tickling the inſide of the 
throat with a feather. Should theſe methods how- 
ever fail, half a dram of white vitriol, or five or ſix 
grains of emetic tartar, muſt be adminiſtered. 
If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and 
there is reaſon to fear that the poiſon has got down - 
tC 
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he inteſtines, clyſters of milk and oil muſt be very 
Frequently thrown up; and the patient muſt drink 
emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, marſh-mal- 
Jows, and ſuch like. He mult alſo take an infuſion 
of ſenna and manna, a ſolution of Glauber's ſalts, or 

ſome other purgative. 
After the poiſon has been evacuated, the patient 
ought, for ſome time, to live upon ſuch things as are 
be of a healing and cooling quality; to abſtain from fleſh 
and all ſtrong liquors, and to live upon milk, broth, 


ts gruel, light puddings, and other ſpoon meats of eaſy 
of digeſtion. His drink ſhould be barley-water, linſeed 
* tea, or infuſions of any of the mild mucilaginous vege- 
al tables. | 

ſt Though the vegetable poiſons, when allowed to 
q, remain in the ſtomach, often prove fatal; yet the dan- 


ger is generally over as ſoon as they are diſcharged. 
Not being of ſuch a cauſtic or corroſive nature, they 
are lefs apt to wound or inflame the bowels than mi- 


a 
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in having them diſcharged. 

Animal Poiſons are communicated by the bite of 
ſuch as are mad, and they are all of the dog-kind :— 
as foxes, dogs, and wolves. 

The ſymptoms of madneſs in a dog are as follow : 
At firſt he looks dull, ſhews an averſion to food and 
company: he does not bark as uſual, but ſeems to 
murmur, is peeviſh, and apt to bite ſtrangers: his 
ears and tail droop more than uſual, and he appears 
drowſy: afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, 
and froth at the mouth, his eve ſeeming heavy and 
watery: he now, if not confined, takes off, runs 
panting along with a kind'of dejected air, and endea- 
vours to bite every one he meets. Other dogs are 
ſaid to fly from him. Some think this a certain ſign 
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ſmell; but it is not to be depended on. If he eſcapes 
being killed, he ſeldom runs above two or three 
days, till he dies exhauſted with heat, hunger, and 
fatigue. 
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neral ſubſtances: no time, however, ought to be loſt 


of madneſs, ſuppoling that they know him by the 
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This diſeaſe is moſt frequent after long, dry, hot 
ſeaſons; and ſuch dogs as live upon putrid ſtinkins 
carrion, without having enough of freſhwater, * 
molt liable to it. 

When any perſon has been bit by a dog, the ſtrict. 
eſt inquiry ought to be made whether the animal was 
really mad. Many diſagreeable conſequences ariſe 
from neglecting to aſcertain this point. Some people 
have lived in continual anxiety for many years, be. 
cauſe they had been bit by a dog which they believed 
to be mad; but, as he had been killed on the ſpot, it 
was impoſſible to aſcertain the fact. This ſhould 
induce us, inſtead of killing a dog the moment he has 
bit any perſon, to do all in our power to keep him 
alive, at leaſt till we can be certain whether he be mad 
or not. ; 

Many circumſtances may contribute to make peo— 
ple imagine a dog mad. He loſes his maſter, runs 
about in queſt of him, is ſet on by other dogs, and th 
perhaps by men. The creature, thus frightened, beat, 


and abuſed, looks wild, and lolls out his tongue as ſp 
he runs along. Immediately a crowd is after him; Q 
while he, finding himſelf cloſely purſued, and taking tl 
every one he meets for an enemy, naturally attempts re 
to bite him in ſelf-defence. He ſoon gets knocked c 


on the head, and it paſſes currently that he was mad, 
as it is then impoſſible to prove the contrary. 

The common notion, that this poiſon may lie in 
the body for many years, and afterwards prove fatal, 
is both falſe and ridiculous. If the perſon takes proper 
medicines for forty days after the time of his being bit 
and feels no ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, there is reaſon 
to believe him out of danger. 

The medicines recommended for preventing the 
eſſects of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly ſuch as 
promote the different ſecretions and antiſpaſmodics. 

Dr. Mead recommends a preventive medicine, 
which he ſays he never knew fail, though in the ſpace 
of thirty years he had uſed it a thouſand times, 
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The Doctor's preſcription is as follows: 

Take aſh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, 
dried, and powdered, half an ounce; of black pep- 

r powdered, a quarter of an ounce. Mix theſe well 
together, and divide the powder into four doſes ; one 
of which muſt be taken every morning faſting, for 
four mornings ſucceſſively, in half a pint of cows milk 
warm. 

« After theſe four doſes are taken, the patient mult 
go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or river, every 
morning faſting, for a month; he mult be dipped all 
over, but not ſtay in (with his head above water) 
longer than half a minute, if the water be very cold. 
After this he muſt go in three times a-week for a fort- 
night longer. 

« The perion muſt be bled before he begins to uſe 
the medicine.” 

We ſhall next mention the famous Eaſt India 
ſpecific, as it is called. This medicine is compoſed 
of cinnabar and muſk. It is eſteemed a great an- 
tiſpaſmodic; and, by many, extolled as an infalliable 
1 for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad 

og. 

: Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each 
twenty-four grains, muſk ſixteen grains. Let theſe 
be made into a fine powder, and taken in a glaſs of 
arrack or brandy.” 

This ſingle doſe is ſaid to ſecure the perſon for 
thirty days, at the end of which it may be repeated ; 
but if he has any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, it muſt be 
repeated in three hours. 

The following is alſo reckoned a good antiſmodic 
medicine, 

“Take of Virginian ſnake-root in powder half a 
dram, gum aſafcetida twelve grains, gum camphire 
ſeven grains; make theſe into a bolus with a little 
ſyrup of ſaffron.” or, Fe 

Take purified nitre half an ounce, ſnake-root in 
in powder two drams, camphire one dram; rub them 
together in a mortar, and divide the whole into ten 
doſes,” 312 Vinegar 
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Vinegar is alſo of conſiderable ſervice, and ſhould 
be taken freely, either in the patients food or drink, 

Theſe are the principal medicines recommended 
for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 
We would not however adviſe people to truſt to any 
one of them; but from a proper combination of their 
different powers, there is the greateſt reaſon to hop: 
for ſucceſs. 

The great error in the uſe of theſe medicines lies 
in not taking them for a ſufficient length of time, 
They are uſed more like charms, than medicines in. 
tended to produce any change in the body. To this, 
and not to the inſufficiency of the medicines, we muſt 
impute their frequent want of ſuccels, 

If a perſon is bit in a fleſhy part, where there is 
no hazard of hurting any large blood-veſſel, the parts 
adjacent to the wound may be cut away, But if this 
be not done ſoon after the bite has been received, it 
will be better to omit it. ; 

The wound may be drefſed with ſalt and water, or 
a pickle made of vinegar and ſalt, and afterwards 
dreſſed twice a-day with yellow. baſilicum mixed 
with red precipitate of mercury. 

Ihe patient ihould begin to uſe either Dr. Mead's 
medicine, or ſome of the others mentioned above, 
If he takes Mcad's medicine, he muſt uſe it as the 
Dector directs for four days ſucceſſively. Let him 
then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat 
the ſame number of doſes as before. 

During this courſe, he muſt rub into the parts 
about the wound, daily, one dram of the niercurial 
ointment. This may be done for ten or twelve days 
at leaſt. 

When this courſe is over, he may take a purge or 
two, and wait a few days till the effect of the mer— 
cury be gone off, He muſt then begin to uſe the 
cold bath, into which he may go every morning for 
five or fix weeks. If he thould fee] cold and chilly 
for a long time after coming vut of the cold bath, - 
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will be better to uſe a warm one, or to have the water 
a little warmed. 

In the mean time, we would adviſe him not to 
leave off all internal medicines, but to take either one 
of the boluſes of ſnake-root, &c. or one 6f the pow- 
ders of nitre, &c. twice a-day, Theſe may be uſed 
all the time he is bathing, 

During the uſe of the mercurial ointment, the pa- 
tient muſt keep within doors, and take nothing cold. 

A proper regimen mult be obſerved throughout 
the whole courſe. The patient ſhould abſtain from 
fleſh, and all ſalted and high-ſeaſoned proviſions. 
He muſt avoid ſtrong liquors, and live moſtly upon 
a light and rather ſpare diet. His mind ſhould be 
kept as eaſy and cheerful as poſſible, and all ex- 
cethve heat and violent paſſions avoided with the 
utmoſt care. 

Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that 
promiſes a ſudden or miraculous cure. By truſting 
to theſe they often loſe their lives, when a regular 
courſe of medicine would have rendered them abſo- 
lutely ſafe. This holds remarkable in the preſent 
caſe. Numbers of people, for example, believe if 
they or their cattle were once dipped in the ſea, it is 
ſufficient: as if the ſalt water were a charm againſt 
the effects of the bite, This, and ſuch like whims, 
have proved fatal to many. 

The learned and humane Dr. Tiſſot ſays it may be 
cured in the following manner: 

The patient muſt be bled to a conſiderable quan- 
tity; and this may be repeated twice, or thrice, or 
even a fourth time, if circumſtances require it. 

2 The patient ſhould be put, if poſſible, into a 
warm hath ; and this ſhould be uſed twice a-day. 

3 He ſhould every day receive two, or even three 
emollient clyſters. 

4 The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, ſhould 
be rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice a-day. 

5 The whole limb, on which the wound is, ſnould 
be rubbed with oil, and wrapped up in an oily flannel. 

6 Every three hours a doſe of Cob's powder a 
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be taken in a cup of the infuſion of lime-tree and elder 


flowers. This powder is made by rubbing together 
in a mortar, to a very fine powder, of native and fac- 
titious cinnaber, each twenty-four grains; of muſk 
ſixteen grains. 

7 The following bolus is to be ou every night, 
and to be repeated in the morning if the patient is not 
eaſy, waſhing it down with the infuſion mentioned 
above: Take one dram of Virginian ſnake-root in 
powder; of camphire and aſafœtida, ten grains each; 
of opium, one grain; and with a ſufficient quantity of 
conſerve, or rob of elder; make a bolus. 

8 If there be a great nauſea at the ſtomach, with a 
bitterneſs in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of 
1pecacuanha, in powder, may be taken for a vomit. 

9 The patient's food, if he takes any, muſt be light; 
as panado, ſoups made of farinaceous or mealy vege- 
tables, &c. 

If the patient ſhould long continue weak, and 
ſubject to terrors, he may take half a dram of the Pe- 
ruvian bark thrice a-day, 

The poiſonous animals in this country are chiefly 
of the Viper kind; the greaſe of this animal rubbed 
into the wound is ſaid to cure the bite. Though that 
1s all the viper-catchers generally do when bit, we 


think it not ſufficient for the bite of an enraged viper. 


It would ſurely be more ſafe to have the wound well 
ſucked, and afterwards rubbed with warm ſalad oil. 
A poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with ſalad oil 
ſhould be applied to the wound; and the patient ought 
to drink vinegar-whey, or water-gruel with vinegar 
in it, to make him ſweat. Vinegar ts one of the beſt 
medicine which can be uſed in any kind of poiſon, 
and ought to be taken very liberally. If the patient 
be ſick, he may take a vomit. This courſe will be 
ſufficient to cure the bite of any of the poiſonous ani- 
mals of this country. , 

With regard to poiſonous inſects, as the bee, the 
waſp, the hornet, &c, their ſtings are ſeldom attended 
wich danger, unleſs when the perſon happens - be 

ung 
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ſung by a great number of them at the ſame time; 
in which caſe ſomething ſhould be done to abate 
the inflammation and ſwelling. Some, for this pur- 
poſe, apply honey, others lay bruiſed parſley on the 
part; but rubbing the part with warm falad-oll is 
generally the beſt. When the ſtings are ſo numerous 
as to endanger the patient's life, he muſt have oily 
poultices applied to the part, be bled, and take ſome 
cooling medicines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, and 
| ſhould drink plentifully of diluting liquors. 

It is the happineſs of this iſland to have very few 
poiſonous animals, and thoſe which we have are by 


f no means of the moſt virulent kind. Nine-tenths of 

the effects attributed to poifon or venom in this coun- 
a try, are really other diſeaſes, and proceed from quite 
f different cauſes. 


We cannot however make the ſame obſervation 
t; with regard to poiſonous vegetables. Theſe abound 
e- everywhere, and prove often fatal to the ignorant and 
unwary. This indeed is chiefly owing to careleſſneſs. 
Children ought to be cautioned againſt eating any 
kind of fruit, roots, or berries, which they do not 
know; and all poiſonous plants to which they can 
have acceſs, ought as far as poſſible, to be deſtroyed. 
This would not be fo difficult a taſk as ſome perſons 
imagine. 

Poiſonous plants have no doubt their uſe, and they 
ought to be propagated in proper places ; but, as they 
prove often deſtructive to cattle, they ought to be 
rooted out of all paſture ground. They ought allo, 
tor the ſafety of the human ſpecies, to be deſtroyed 
in the neighbourhood of all towns and villages ; 
which, by the bye, are the places where they moſt 
commonly abound. i 

deldom a year paſſes but we have accounts of 
leveral perſons poiſoned by eating hemlock-roots 
nitead of parſneps, or ſome kind of fungus which 
ney had gathered for muſhrooms. Theſe examples 
ought to put people upon their guard with reſpect to 
the Wi: former, and to put the latter entirely out of uſe. 
Mujhrooms 
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Muſhrooms may be a delicate diſh but they are a dan 


gerous one, as they are generally gathered by perſons 
who do not know one kind of fungus from another, 
and take every thing for a muſhroom which has that 
appearance. 

For the benefit of ſuch of our countrymen as go to 
America, we give the following remedy for the bite 
of the rattle-ſnake :—Take of the plantain and 
horehound, roots and branches together, a ſufficient 
quantity; bruiſe them in a mortar, and ſqueeze out 
the juice, of which give as ſoon as poſſible, one large 
ſpoonful; if the patient be ſwelled, you muſt force 
it down his throat. This generally will cure; but, 
if he finds no relief in an hour after, you may give 
another ſpoonful, which never fails. If the roots 
are dried, they muſt be moiſtened with a little water. 
To the wound may be applied a leaf of good tobaccs 
moiſtened with rum. 

We ſhall beg leave again to recommend the moſt 
ſtrict attention to the following rules—viz.- That 
when any poiſonous ſubſtance nas been taken into 
the ſtomach, it ought, as ſoon as poſſible, to be diſ- 
charged by vomits, clyſters, and purges; and, when 
poiſon has been received into the body by a wound, 
that it be ſucked out or expelled by medicines which 
promote the different ſecretions, eſpecially thoſe of 
ſweat, urine, and inſenſible perſpiration ; to which 
may be joined antiſpaſmodics, or ſuch medicines as 
take off tenſion and irritation ; the chief of which 
are—opium, muſk, camphire, and aſafœtida. 


THE VENEREAL DISEASE 


Is properly a poiſon, and of the worſt kind. It oc- 
caſions conſumptions, hectic fevers, convulſions, and 
ſometimes even —madnefs ! It vitiates the humours, 
corrodes the bone, waſtes the fleſh, deſtroys every 
noble faculty of the mind, and renders the afflicted 
body an object of pity and deteſtation ! 

| Thought 
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Though this diſeaſe is generally the fruit of unlaw- 
ful embrace--yet it is ſometimes communicated to the 
innocent as well as the guilty. Infants, nurſes, and 
married perſons, whoſe partners lead diſſolute lives, 
may be afflicted with it, and their health, or lives 
perhaps, are endangered by the infection of this too 
common, hateful, and loathſome diſeaſe ! 

This diſorder is of ſo complicated a nature, that 
to treat of it properly in all its ſtages, would far ex- 
ceed the limits that could poſlibly be allowed for it 

Cleanlineſs is of the utmoſt importance in this diſ- 
eaſe, Heating and ſtimulating aliment, as long kept, 
ſalted, and high ſeaſoned meats, and ſtrong liquors 
are particularly to be avoided. The food ought to 
be light and nouriſhing, the drink ſhould be milk, 
whey, a decoction of ſarſaparilla, and ſuch like. 
gg exerciſe is neceſſary, and the uſe of the cold 

ath. 

By proper attention to this courſe, though it may 
not cure the infection, it will at leaſt keep it from grow- 
ing worſe till the adviſe of a ſ{kilfu] phyſician can be 
had, and who ſhould applied to as ſoon as poſſible: 

However, for the benefit of thoſe who have reaſon 
to fear they are tainted, and who may have not oppor- 
tunity to conſult a reſpectable phyſician, we would re- 
commend to their attentive peruſal, as the beſt tract 
we have read on the ſubject, Dr. Buchan's treatiſe 
on the Venereal diſeaſe, 
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Of Caſnalties. 


T is certain that life, when to all appearence loſt, 
may often, by due care be reſtored. Accidents 
frequently prove fatal, merely becauſe proper means 
are not uſed to counteratt their effects. 
No perſon ought to be looked upon as killed by 
any accident, unleſs where the ſtructure of the heart, 
brain, or ſome organ neceſſary to life, is evidently 


_ deſtroyed, The action of theſe organs may be fo far 


impaired as even to be for ſome time imperceptible, 
when life is by no means gone. In this caſe, how- 
ever, if the fluids be ſuffered to grow cold, it will be 
impoſſible to put them again in motion, even though 
the ſolids ſhould recover their power of acting. Thus 
when the motion of the lungs has been ſtopt by un- 
wholeſome vapour, the action of the heart by a ſtroke 
on the breaſt, or the functions of the brain by a 
blow on the head, if the perſon be ſuffered to grow 
cold, he will in all probability continue ſo ; but, if 
the body be kept warm, as ſoon as the injured part 
has recovered its power of acting, the fluids will 
again begin to move, and all the vital functious will 
be reſtored. | 

It is a horrid cuſtom immediately to conſign over 
to death every perſon who has the misfortune by a 
fall, a blow or the like, to be deprived of the appear- 
ance of life, The unhappy perton, inſtead of being 
carried into a warm houſe, and laid by the fire, or put 


to a warm bed, 1s generally hurried away to church, 


or a barn, or ſome other cold damp houſe, where, 
after a fruitleſs attempt has been made to bleed him, 
perhaps by one who knew nothing of the matter, he 
is given over for dead, and no further notice taken of 
him. This conduct feems to be the reſult of igno— 
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rance, ſupported by an ancient ſuperſtitious notion, 
which forbids the body of any perſon Filled by acci- 
dent to be laid in a houſe that is inhabited. What 
the ground of this ſuperſtition may be, we ſhall not 
pretend to inquire; but ſurely the conduct founded 
upon it is contrary to all the principles of reaſon, hu- 
manity, and common ſenſe. 

It is to be wiſhed that this notion was done away, 
and that every perſon who has any regard for man- 
kind, or a breaſt open to the ſympathetic feelings of 
diſtreſs, would, by his adviſe, and by his conduct, ule 
his endeavours to remove this or any other notion that 
may be occaſioned by the want of better information, 
and which may in any reſpect, injure ſociety ; and 
what is their reward----the plealing remembrance of 
having prolonged the life of a fellow- being! given that 
ſoul more opportunity to ſerve his God—praiſe him 
for deliverance—and pray for the preſent and eternal 
happineſs of the perſon, who ſo lately ſaved him from 
accidential death But indeed, the conſciousneſs of 
doing good, is an abundant reward for our perform- 
ance of benevolent actions. 

When a perſon ſeems to be ſuddenly deprived of 
life, our firft buſineſs is to inquire into the cauſe. 
We ought carefully to obſerve whether any ſubſtance 
be lodged in the the windpipe or gullet ; and, if that 
is the caſe, attempts muſt be made to remove it. 
When unwholeſome air is the cauſe, the patient 
ought immediately to be removed out of it. If the 
circulation be ſuddenly ſtopped, from any cauſe what- 
ever, except mere weakneſs, the patient ſhould be bled 
If the blood does not flow, he may be immerſed in 
warm water, or rubbed with warm cloths, &c. to pro- 
more the circulation. When the cauſe cannot be 
ſuddenly removed, our great aim muſt be to keep up 
the vital warmth, by rubbing the patient with hot 
cloths. or ſalt, and covering his body with warm ſand, 
aſhes, or the like. | 

We ſhall now proceed to treat more fully of thoſe 
accidents, which, without immediate aſſiſtance, would 
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often prove fatal, and to point out the moſt likely 
means for relieving the unhappy ſufferers ; and in this 
uſeful part of the treatiſe we have collected the obſer. 
vations of the learned and humane DotQters Tiſſot and 
Buchan, whoſe ſentiments on this ſubject are the beſt 
we have ſeen, and wiſh for the benefit of ſociety that 
theſe means for relieving ſuffering humanity were 
known to every perſon, 


SUBSTANCES STOPT 


Through accident between the mouth and ſtomach 
are very common. and extremely dangerous, yet they 
are generally the effect of careleſſneſs. Children 
ſhould be taught to chew their food well, and to put 
nothing into their mouths which it would be dan- 
gerous for them to ſwallow. But children are not 
the only perſons quilty of this piece of imprudence. 
We know many adults who put pins, nails, and other 
ſharp-pointed ſubſtances in their mouths upon every 
occaſion, and ſome who even fleep with the former 
there all night. This conduct is exceedingly inju- 
dlicious, as a fit of coughing, or twenty other acci- 
dents, may force over the ſubſtance before the perſon 
is aware. 

When any ſubſtance is detained in the gullet, 
there are two ways of removing it, viz. either by ex- 
tracting it or puſhing it down. The ſafeſt and moi 
certain way is to extract i:; but this is not always 
the cafteit ; it may therefore be more cligible ſome- 
times to thurſt it down, eſpecially when the obſtruct- 
ing body is of ſuch a nature, that there is no danger 
from its reception into the ſtomach. The ſubſtances 
which may be puthed down without danger are, all 
common nourithing ones, as bread, fleſh, fruits, and 
the like. All indigeſtible bodies, as cork, wood, 
bones, pieces of metal, and ſuch like, ought. if pot- 
ſible to be extracted, eſpecially if theſe bodies be 
ſharp pointed, as pins, needles, fiſhbones, bits ot 
plats, &c. 


When 
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When ſuch ſubſtances have not paſſed in too 
deep, we ſhould endeavour to extract them with 
our fingers, which method often ſucceeds, When 
they are lower, we muſt make uſe of nippers, or a 
ſmall pair of forcepts, ſuch as ſurgeons uſe. But 
this attempt to extract rarely ſuccceeds, if the ſub- 
ſtance be of a flexible nature, and has deſcended far 
into the gullet. 

If the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot he duly 
applied, crotchets, a kind of hooks, muſt be em- 
ployed. Theſe may be made at once, by bending a 

iece of ſtrong iron wire at one end. It muſt be 
introduced in the flat wav; and for the better con- 
ducting it, there ſhould likewiſe be a curve or bend- 
ing at the end it is held by, to ſerve as a kind of 
handle to it ; which has this further uſe, that it may 
be ſecured by a ſtring tied to it, a circumſtance not to 
be omitted in any inſtrument employed on ſuch oc- 
caſions, to avoid ſuch ill accidents as have ſometimes 
enſued from theſe inſtruments flipping out of the 
operator's hand. After the crotchet has paſled 
below the ſubſtance that obitructs the paſſage, it is 
drawn up again, and hooks up the body along with 
it. The crotchet is alſo very convenient, when a 
ſubſtance ſomewhat flexible, as a pin or fiſh-bone, 
ſticks acroſs the gullet, the hook, in ſuch caſes, ſeiz- 
ing them about their middle part, crooks and thus 
diſengages them ; or, if they are very brittle ſubſtances 
ſerves to break them. 

When the obſtructing bodies are ſmall, and only 
ſtop up a part of the paſſage, and which may either 
eaſily elude the hook, or ſtraiten it by their refiſtance, 
a kind of rings, made either of wire, wool, or filk, 
may be uſed. A pice of fine wire of a proper length 
may be bent into a circle, about the middle, of about 
an inch diameter, and the long unbent ſides brought 

aralled, and near cach other: theſe are to be held 
in the hand, and the circular part or ring introduced 
into the gullet, in order to be condutted about the 
ohſtructing body, and ſo to extract it. More flexible 
rings 
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rings may be made of wool, thread, filk, or ſmall 
pack-thread, which may be waxed for their gicater 
{trength and conſiſtence. One of theſe is to be tied 
faſt to a handle of iron wire, whale-bone, or any kind 
of flexible wood, and by this means introduced, in 
order to ſurround the obſtructing ſubſtance, and to 
draw it out. Several of theſe rings paſſed through 
one another may be uſed; the more certainly to lay 
hold of the obſtructing body which may be involyed 
by one, if another ſhould miſs it. Theſe rings have 
one advantage, which is, that when the ſubſtance to 
be extracted is once laid hold of, it may then, by 
turning the handle, be retained ſo ſtrongly in the 
ring thus twiſted, as to be moved every way, which 
mult in many caſes be a conſiderable advantage. 

Another material employed on theſe unhappy oc- 
caſions is the ſpunge. Its property. of ſwelling cen- 
ſiderably on being wet is the principal foundation 
of its uſefulneſs here. If any ſubſtance is ſtop in the 
gullet, but without filling up the whole paſſage, a 
bit of ſponge may be introduced in that part which 
is unſtopt, and beyond the ſubſtance. The ſponge 
ſoon dilates, and grows larger in this moiſt ſituation; 
and indeed the enlargement of it may be forwarded 
by making the patient ſwallow a few drops of water. 
Afterwards it is to be drawn back by the handle to 
which it is faſtened; and as it is now too large to 
return through the ſmall cavity by which it was con- 
veyed in, it draws out the obſtructing body along 
with it. | | 

The compreſſibility of ſponge in another founda- 
tion of its uſefulneſs in ſuch caſes. A pretty large 
piece of ſpange may be compreſſed or ſqueezed 


into a ſmall ſize, by winding a ſtring of tape cloſely - 


about it, which may be eaſily unwotind, and with- 
drawn, after the ſponge has been introduced. A 
bit of ſnonge may alſo be compreſſed by a piece 
of wale-bone, ſplit at one end; but this can hardly 
be introduced in ſuch a manner as not to hurt the 


patient. ; 
Pins 
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Pins and other ſharp bodies, which had ſtuck in 
the throat, have been brought up by cauſing the per- 
fon to ſwallow a bit of tough meat tied to a thread, 
and drawing it quickly up again. This is ſafer than 
ſwallowing ſponge, and will often anſwer the pur- 
poſe equally well. 

When all theſe methods prove unſucceeſsful, there 
remains one more, which 1s, to make the patient 
vomit : but this can ſcarcely be of any ſervice, unleſs 
when {uch obſtrutting bodies are ſimply engaged in, 
and not hooked or ſtruct into the ſides of the gullet, 
as in this caſe vomiting might ſometimes occaſion 
further miſchief. If the patient can ſwallow, vomit- 
ing may be excited by taking half a dram or two 
ſcruples of ipecacuanha in powder made into a 
draught. If he is not able to ſwallow, an attempt 
may be made to excite vomiting, by tickling his 
throat with a feather; and, if that ſhould not ſucceed, 
a clyſter of tobacco may be adminiſtered. It is made 
by boiling an ounce of tobacco in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water; this has often been found to ſucceed, 
when other attempts to excite vomiting had failed. 

When the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature 
that it may with ſafety be puſhed downwards, this 
may be attempted by means of a wax-candle oiled, 
and a little heated, ſo as to make it flexible; or a 
piece of whalebone, wire, or flexible wood, with a 
ſponge faſtened to its end. | 
Should it be impoſſible to extract even thoſe bodies 
which it is dangerous to admit into the ſtomach, we 
muſt then prefer the leaſt of two evils, and rather run 
the hazard of puſhing them down than ſuffer the 
patient to periſh in a few minutes; and we ought to 
ſcruple this reſolution the leſs, as a great many in- 
ſtances have happened, where' the ſwallowing of 
ſuch hurtful and indigeſtible ſubitances have been 
followed by no diſorder 

Whenever it is manifeſt that all endeavours either 
to extract or puſh down the ſubitance muſt prove in- 
effectual, they ſhould be diſcontinued; becauſe the 

inflamm ation 
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inflammation occaſioned by perſiſting in them might 
be as dangerous as the obſtruction itſelf. Some have 
died in conſequence of the inflammation, even after 
the body which cauſed the obſtruction had been en- 
tirely removed. 

While the means recomended above are making 
uſe of, the patient ſhould often ſwallow, or, if he 
cannot, he ſhould frequently receive by injection 
through a crooked tube or pipe that may reach down 
to the gullet, ſome emollient liquor, as warm milk 
and water, barley-water, or a decoction of mallows. 
Injections of this kind not only ſoften and ſooth the 
irritated parts, but, when thrown in with force, are 
often more ſucceſsful in looſening the obſtruction 
than all attempts with inſtruments. 

When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to 
leave the obſtructing body in the part, the patient 
muſt be treated as if he had an inflammatory diſeaſe. 
He ſhould be bled, kept upon a low diet, and have 
bis whole neck ſurrounded with emollient poultices. 
The like treatment muſt alſo be uſed, if there be any 
reaſon to ſuſpect an inflammation of the paſlages, 
though the obſtructing body be removed. 

A proper degree of agitation has ſometimes loof- 
ened the inhering body more effectually than inſtru- 
ments. Thus a blow on the back has often forced up 
a ſubſtance which ſtuck in the gullet; but this is 
ſtill more proper and efficacious when the ſubſtance 
gets into the wind- pipe. In this caſe vomiting and 
ſneezing are alſo to be excited. Pins, which ſtuck 
in the gullet, have been frequently diſcharged by 
riding onzhorſeback, or in a carriage. 

When any indigeſtible ſubſtance has been forced 
down into the ſtomach, the patient ſhould uſe a very 
mild and ſmooth diet, conſiſting chiefly of fruits and 
farinaceous ſubſtances, as puddings, pottage, and 
ſoups. He ſhould avoid all heating and irriating 
things, as wine, punch, pepper, &c. and his drink 
ſhould be milk and water, barley-water, or whey. 


When the gullet is ſo ſtrongly and fully cloſed, * 
2 | the 
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the patient can receive no food by the mouth, he muſt 
be nouriſhed by clyſters of ſoup, jelly, and the like. 

When the patient is in danger of being immediately 
ſuffocated, and all hopes of freeing the paſſage is 
vaniſhed, fo that death ſeems at hand, if reſpiration 
be not reſtored ; the operation of bronchotomy, or 
opening of the wind pipe, muſt be directly performed. 
As this operation is neither difficult to an expert ſur- 
geon, nor very painful to the patient, and is often the 
only method which can be taken to preſerve life 
in thoſe emergencies, we thought proper to mention 
it, though it ſhould only be attempted perſons ſkilled 
in ſurgery. 


DROWNED PERSONS, 


Or, ſuch as have remained a quarter of hour or 
more under water, there can he no confiderable 
hopes of recovery. But as ſeveral circumſtances 
may happen to have continued life, in ſuch an unfor- 
tunate ſituation, beyond the ordinary term, we ſhould 
never reſign the unhappy object to his fate, but try 
every method for his rehef, as there are many well 
atteſted proofs of the recovery of perſons to life and 
health who had been taken out of the water appa- 
rently dead, and who remained a conſiderable time 
without exhibiting any figns of life. 

The firſt thing to be done after the body is taken 
out of the water, is to convey it as ſoon as poſſible to 
ſome convenient place where the neceſſary operations 
for its recovery may be performed. In doing this, 
care muſt be taken not to bruife or injure the body 
by carrying it in an unnatural poſture, with the head 
downwards, or the like. If an adult body, it ought 
to be laid on a bed, or on ſtraw, with the head alittle 
raiſed, and carried in a cart or on men's ſhoulders, 


and kept in as natural and eaſy a poſition as poſſible. 


A ſmall body may be carred in the arms. 
In attempting to recover perſons apparently 
drowned, the principle intention to be purſued is, 
No 15, | SN to 
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to reſtore the natural warmth, upon which all the 
vital functions depend; and to excite theſe functions 
by the application of ſtimulants, not only to the ſkin, 
but alſo to the Jungs, inteſtines, &c. 

Though cold was by no means the cauſe of the per- 
ſon's death, yet it will prove an effectual obſtacle to 
his recovery. For this reaſon, after ſtrippiug off his 


wet clothes, the body muſt be ſtrongly rubbed for a 


conſiderable time with courſe linen clothes, as warm 
as they can be made; and, as ſoon as a well-heated 
bed can be got ready, he may be laid in it, -and the 
rubbing ſhould be continued. Warm cloths ought 
alſo to be frequently applied to the ſtomach and bo- 
wels, and hot bricks or bottles of warm water to the 
ſoles of his feet, and the palms of his hands. 

Strong volatile ſpirits ſhould be often applied to 
the noſe; and the ſpine of the back and the pit of 
the ſtomach may be rubbed with warm brandy or 
ſpirit of wine. The temples ought to chafed with 
volatile ſpirits; and ſtimulating powders, as that of 


tobacco or marjoram, may be blown up the noſtrils. 


To renew the breathing a ſtrong perſon may blow 
his own breath into the patient's mouth with all the 
force he can, holding his noſtrils at the ſame time. 
When it is preceived by the riſing of the cheſt or 
belly that the lungs are filled with air, the perſon 
ought to deſiſt from blowing, and preſs the breaſt 
and belly fo as to expel it again; and this operation 
may be repeated for ſome time, alternately inflating 
and deprefling the lungs ſo as to imitate natural re- 
ſpiration. | 

If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it 
may be attempted by blowing through one of the noſ- 
trils, and at the ſame time keeping the other cloſe. Dr. 


Monro for this purpoſe recommends a wooden pipe 


fitted at one end for filling the noſtrih and at the other 
for being blown into by a perſon's mouth, or for re- 
ceiving the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be uſed for 

the ſame purpoſe, if neceſſary. 
When air cannot be forced into the cheſt by the 
mouth 
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mouth or noſe, it may be neceſſary to make an open- 
ing into the wind-pipe for this purpoſe : but this is an 
operation which can only be performed by perſons 
{killed in ſurgery. | 

To ſtimulate the inteſtines, the fumes of tobacco 
may be thrown up in the form of clyſter. There are 
various pieces of apparatus contrived for this purpoſe 
which may be uſed when at hand ; but where theſe 
cannot. be obtained, the buſineſs may be done by a 
common tobacco-pipe. The bowl of the pipe muſt be 
flled with tobacco well kindled, and, atter the ſmall 
tube has been introduced into the fundament, the 
ſmoke may be forced up by blowing through a piece 
of paper full of holes wrapped round the mouth of 
the pipe, or by blowing through an empty pipe, the 
mouth of which is applied cloſe to that of the other. 
This may alſo be done in the following manner: A 
common clyſter-pipe with a bag mounted upon it 
may be introduced into the fundament, and the mouth 
of the bag may be applied round the ſmall end of a 
tobacco- pipe, and the ſmoke blown up as directed 
above. Should it be found impracticable to throw up 
the ſmoke of tobacco, clyſters of warm water, with the 
addition of a little ſalt and ſome wine or ſpirits, may 
be frequently adminiſtered. This may be done by a 
common clyſter-bag and pipe; but, as it ought to be 
thrown well up, a pretty large ſyringe will anſwer 
the purpoſe better. 

While theſe things are doing, ſome of the attend- 
ants ought to be preparing a warm bath, into which 
the perſon ſhould be put, if the above endeavours 
prove ineffectual. Where there are no conveniences 
tor uſing the warm bath, the body may be covered 
with warm ſalt, ſandy aſhes, grains, or the like, Tiſſot 
mentions an inſtance of a girl who was reſtored to life, 
after ſhe had taken out of the water, ſwelled, bloated, 
and to all appearance dead, by laying her naked body 
upon hot athes, covering her with others equally hot, 
putting a bonnet round her head, a ſtocking round 
ber neck ſtuffed with the ſame, and heaping cover- 
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ings over all. After ſhe had remained half an hour 
in this ſituation, her pulſe returned, ſhe recovored 
ſpeech, and cried out, I freeze, I freeze! a little 
cherry brandy was given her, and ſhe remained as it 
were buried under the aſhes for eight hours; after- 
wards ſhe was taken out, without any other complaint 
except that of laſhtude or wearineſs, which went off 
in a few days. The doctor mentions alfo an inſtance 
of a man who was reſtored to life, after he had re- 
— fix hours under water, by the heat of a dung- 
ill. 

Till the patient ſhews ſome ſigns of life, and is able 
to ſwallow, it would be uſeleſs and even dangerous 
to pour liquor into his mouth. His lips, however, 
and tongue, may be frequently wet with a feather dipt 
in warm brandy or other ſpirits; and as ſoon as he 
has recovered the power of ſwallowing, a little warm 
wine, or ſome other cordial, ought every now and 
then to be adminiſtered. 

Some recommend a vomit after the patient is a 
Iittle re-animated ; but if he can be made to puke 
without the ſickening draught, it will be more ſafe: 
this may generally be done by tickling the throat 
and fauces with an oiled feather, or ſome other ſoft 
ſubſtance, which will not injure the parts. Tiſſot in 
this caſe recommends the oxymel of ſquills, a table- 
ſpoonful of which diluted with water, may-be given 
every quarter of an hour, till the patient has taken 
five or {ix doſes. Where that medicine is not at hand, 
a ſtrong infuſion of ſage, camomile flowers, or cat- 
duus benedictus, ſweetened with honey, or ſome 
warm water, with the addition of a little ſalt, may, 
he ſays, ſupply its place. The Doctor does not in- 
tend that any of theſe things ſhould be given in ſuch 
quantiiy as to occaſion vomiting. He thinks emetics 

in this ſituation are not expedient. 

We are by no means to diſcontinue our afſiſtance 


as ſoon as the patient diſcover ſome tokens of life, 


ſince they ſometimes expire after theſe firſt appear- 
ances of recovering. The warm and ſtimulating ap- 
plications 
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plications are ſtill to be continued, and ſmall quan- 
tities of ſome cordial liquor ought frequently to be 
adminiſtered. Laſtly, though the perſon ſhould be 
manifeſtly re-animated, there ſometimes remain an 
oppreſſion, a cough, and feveriſhneſs, which effectu- 
ally conſtitute a diſeaſe. In this caſe it will be ne- 
ceſſary to bleed the patient in the arm, and to cauſe 
him to drink plentifully of barley-water, elder-flower- 
tea, or any other pectoral infuſions. | 

Such perſons as have the misfortune to be deprived 
of the appearances of life, by a fall, a blow, ſuffoca- 
tion, or the like, muſt be treated nearly in the ſame 
manner as thoſe who have been for ſome time under 
water. Dr. Buchan ſays he once attended a patient 
who was ſo ſtunned by a fall from a horſe, that for 
above ſix hours he ſcarcely exhibited any ſigns of 
life; yet this man, by being bled, and proper methods 
taken to keep up the vital warmth, recovered, and 
in a few days was perfectly well. Dr. Alexander gives 
an inſtance to the ſame purpoſe, in the Edinburgh 
Phyſicial and Literary Eſſays, of a man who was to all 
appearance killed by a blow on the breaſt, but reco- 
vered upon being immerſed for ſome time in warm 
water. Theſe, and other inſtances of a ſimilar nature, 
which might be adduced, amount to a full proof of 
this fact, that many of thoſe unhappy perſons who 
loſe their lives by falls, blows, and other accidents, 
might be ſaved by the uſe of proper means duly 

perliſted in. | 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS, 


Or foul air, is often rendered deſtructive to animals 
This may either happen from its vivifying principle 
being deſtroyed, or from ſubtle exhalations with 
which it is impregnated, Thus air that has paſſed 
through burning fuel is neither capable of ſupporting 
fire nor the life of animals. Hence the danger of 
Heeping in cloſe chambers with coal fires. Some in- 
deed ſuppoſe the danger here proceeds from the ſul- 
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phurous oil contained in the coal, which is ſet at 


liberty and diffuſed all over the chamber; while 


others imagine it is owing to the air of the room 
being charged with phlogiſton. Be this as it may, 
fully to be avoided. Indeed it 
is dangerous to ſleep in a ſmall apartment with a 
fire of any kind. Four perſons were ſuffocated lately 
by ſleeping in an apartment where a ſmall fire of coal 
had been left burning. 2 
The vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, beer, 
or other liquors, in the ſtate of fermentation, contains 
ſomething poiſonous, which kills in the ſame manner 
as the vapour of coal. Hence there is always dan- 
ger in going into cellers where a large quantity of 


theſe liquors is in a ſtate of fermentation, eſpecially 


if they have been cloſe ſhut up for ſome time. There 
have been many inſtances of perſons ſtruck dead on 
entering ſuch places, and of others who have with 
difficulty eſcaped. 

When ſubterraneous caves, that have been very 
long ſhut, are opened, or when deep wells are clean- 
ed, which have not been emptied for ſeveral years, 
the vapours ariſing from them produce the ſame 
effects as thoſe mentioned above. For this reaſon, 
no perſon ought to venture into a well, pit, cellar, 
or any place that is damp, and has heen long ſhut 
up, till the air has been ſufficiently purified, by burn- 
ing gunpowder in it. It is eaſy to know, as has been 
obſerved in a former part of this work, when the air 
of ſuch places is unwholeſome, by letting down a 
lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, or the like. 
If theſe continue to burn, people may ſafely venture 
in; but where they are ſuddenly extinguiſhed, no one 
_ to enter till the air has been firſt purified by 

re. F 

The offenſive ſmell of lamps and of candles, eſpe- 
cially when their flames are extinguiſhed, operate 
like other vapours, though with leſs violence, and 
leſs ſuddenly. There have however been inſtances 
of people killed by the fumes of lamps which — 

een 
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been extinguiſhed in a cloſe chamber, and perſons of 
weak, delicate breaſts generally find themſelves 
quickly oppreſſed in apartments illuminated with 
many candles. 

Such as are ſenſible of their danger in theſe 
ſituations, and retreat ſeaſonably from it, are ge- 
nerally relieved as ſoon as they get into the open air, 
or, if they have any remaining uneaſineſs, a little 
water and vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords 
them relief. But when they are fo far poiſoned, as 
to have loſt their feeling and underſtanding, the fol- 
lowing means muſt be uſed for their recovery: 

The patient ſhould be expoſed to a very pure, freſh, 
and open air; and volatile falts, or other ſtimulating 
ſubſtances, held to his noſe. He ſhould next be bled 
in the arm, or if that does not ſucceed, in the neck. 
His legs ought to he put into warm water, and well 
rubbed. As ſoon as he can ſwallow, ſome lemonade, 
or water and vinegar, with the addition of a little 
nitre, may be given him. 

Nor are ſharp clvſters by any means to be neg- 
lefted; theſe may be made, by adding to the com- 
mon clyſter, ſyrup of buckthorn, and tincture of 
ſenna, of each two ounces; or, in their ſtead, half 
an ounce of Venice turpentine diflolved in the yolk 
of an egg. Should theſe things not be at hand, 
two or three large ſpaonfuls of common falt may 
be put into the clyſter. The ſame means, if neceſ- 
ſary, which were recommended in the former part 
of this chapter, may be uſed to reſtore the circulation, 
warmth, &c. 

Mr. Toffach, ſurgeon at Alloa, relates the caſe of 
a man ſuffocated by the ſteam of burning coal, whom 
he recovered by blowing his breath into the patient's 
mouth, bleeding him in the arm, and cauſing him to 
be well rubbed and toſſed about. And Dr. Frewen, 
of Suſſex, mentions the caſe of a young man who 
was ſtupified by the ſmoke of ſea-coal, but was re- 
covered by being plunged into cold water, and after- 
wards laid in a warm bed. 

The 
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The practice of plunging perſons ſuffocated by 
noxious vapours into cold water, would ſeem to be 
ſupported by the common experiment of ſuffocating 
dogs in the grotto del cani, and afterwards recover- 
ing them, by throwing them into the neighbouring 
lake. 


THE EFFECTS OP COLD, 


When it is extremely ſevere, and a perfon 1s ex- 
poſed to it for a long time, proves mortal in conſe- 
quence of its ſtopping the circulation in the extre- 
mities, and forcing too great a proportion of blood 
towards the brain: ſo that the patient dies of a 
kind of apoplexy, preceded by great ſlee pineſs. 
The traveller, in this ſituation, who finds himſelf 
begin to grow drowſy, ſhould redouble his efforts to 
extricate himſelf from the imminent danger he 1s 
expoſed to. This ſleep, which he might conſider as 
ſome alleviation of his ſufferings, would, if indulged, 

rove his laſt. 

Such violent effects of cold are happily not very 
common in this country; it frequently happens, 
however, that the hands or feet of travellers are ſo 
benumbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mor- 
tification, if proper means are not uſed to prevent 
it. The chief danger in this ſituation ariſes from 
the ſudden application of heat, It is very com- 
mon, when the hands or feet are pinched with cold, 
to hold them to the fire; yet reaſon and obſervation 
ſhew that this is a moſt dangerous and imprudent 
practice. | 

Every peaſant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or 
roots of any kind, be brought near the fire, or put 
into warm water, they will be deſtroyed by rot- 
tenneſs, or a kind of mortification; and that the 
only way to recover them, is to immerſe them for 
ſome time in very cold water. The ſame obſerva- 
tion holds with regard to animals in this condi— 


tion. 
When 
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When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed 
with cold, they ought either to be immerſed in cold 
water, or rubbed with ſnow, till they recover their 
natural warmth and ſenſibility : after which, the per- 
ſon may be removed into an apartment a little war- 
mer, and may drink ſome cups of tea, or an infuſion 
of elder-flowers ſweetened with honey. Every per- 
fon muſt have obferved, when his hands were even 
but ſlightly affected with cold, that the beſt way to 
warm them was by waſhing them in cold water, and 
continuing to rub them well for ſome time. 

When a perſon has been ſo long expoſed to the 
cold, that all appearances of life are gone, it will 
be neceſſary to rub him all over with ſnow or cold 
water; or,, what will anſwer better, if it can be 
obtained, to immerſe him in a bath of the very 
coldeſt water. There is the greateſt encouragement 
to perſiſt in the uſe of theſe means, as we are aſ- 
ſured that perſons who had remained in the ſnow, 
or had been expoſed to the freezing air during 
hve or fix ſucceſſive days, and who had diſcovered 
no marks of life for ſeveral hours, have nevertheleſs 
been revived. 

Whitloes, kibes, chilblains, and other inflamma- 
tions of the extremities, which are ſo commoa among 
the peaſants in the cold ſeaſon, were chiefly occaſion- 
ed by their ſudden tranſitions from cold to heat. 
After they have been expoſed to an extreme degree 
of cold, they immediately apply their hands and feet 
to the fire, or, if they have occaſion, plunge them 
into warm water, by which means, if a mortification 
does not happen, an inflammation ſeldom fails to 
enſue. Moſt of the ill conſequences from this quar- 
ter might be eaſily avoided, by only obſerving the 
precautions mentioned above, 
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THE EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT, 


Though not ſo common in this country, are no leſs 
fatal, and much more ſudden than thoſe of cold. 
In hot countries people frequently drop down dead 


in the ſtreets, exhauſted with heat and fatigue, 


In this caſe, if any warm cordial can be poured 
into the mouth it ought to be done, If this cannot 
be effected, they may be thrown up in form of a 
clyſter. Volatile ſpirits, and other things of a ſti- 
mulating nature, may be applied to the ſkin, which 
ſhould be well rubbed with coarſe cloaths; whipped 
with nettles, or other ſtimulating things. Some 
of the ancient phyſicians are ſaid to have reſtored 
— ife perſons apparently dead, by beating them with 
rods. 


CHAP, 


Of Fainting Fits, and other caſes which require 
immediate aſſiſtance. 


blood, are often ſeized with ſudden fainting fits, 
ofter violent exerciſe, drinking freely of warm or 
ſtrong liquors, expoſure to great heat, intenſe appli- 
cation to ſtudy, or the like. 

In ſuch caſes the patient ſhould be made to ſmell 
to ſome vinegar. His temples, forehead, and wriſts, 
ought at the ſame time to be bathed with vinegar 
mixed with an equal quantity of warm water; and 
two or three ſpoonfuls of vinegar, with four or five 
times as much water, may, if he can ſwallow, be 
poured into his mouth. | 

If the famting proves obſtinate, or degenerates 
into a ſyncope, that is, an abolition -of feeling and 
underſtanding, the patient muſt be bled. After the 
bleeding, a clyſter will be proper, and then he 
ſhould be kept eaſy and quiet, only giving him 
every half hour a cup or two of an infuſion of any 
mild vegetable, with the addition of a little ſugar and 
vinegar. | 

When ſwoonings, which ariſe from this cauſe, 
occur . in the ſame perſon, he ſhould, in 
order to eſcape them, confine himſelf to a light diet, 
conſiſting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vege- 
tables. His drink ought to be water or ſmall beer, 
and he ſhould ſleep but moderately, and take much 
exerciſe. 

But fainting fits proceed much oftener from a defect 
than an exceſs of blood. Hence they are very ready 
to happen after great evacuations of any kind, obſti- 
nate watching, want of appetite, or ſuch like, In 
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theſe an almoſt directly oppoſite courſe to that men- 
tioned above muſt be purſued. 

The patient ſhould be laid in bed, with his head 
low, and being covered, ſhould have his legs, thighs, 
arms, and his whole body rabbed ſtrongly with hot 
flannels. Hungary water, volatile ſalts, or ſtrong 
ſmelling herbs, as rue, mint, or roſemary, may be 
held to his noſe. His mouth may be wet with a lit- 
tle rum or brandy ; and, if he can ſwallow, ſome hot 


wine, mixed with ſugar and cinnamon, which is 


an excellent cordial, may be poured into his mouth. 
A compreſs of flannel dipt in hot wine or brandy 
muſt be applied to the pit of his ſtomach, and warm 
bricks, or bottles filled with hot water, laid to his 
tect. | | 
As ſoon as the patient is recovered a little, he 
ſhould take ſome ſtrong ſoup or broth, or a little bread 
or biſcuit ſoaked in hot-ſpiced wine. To, prevent 
the return of the fits, he ought to take often, but in 
ſmall quantities, ſome light yet ſtrengthening nouriſh- 
ment, as panado made with ſoup inſtead of water, 
new-laid eggs lightly poached, chocolate, light roaſt 
meats, jellies, and ſuch like. 


"Thoſe fainting fits, which are the effect of bleed- 


ing, or of the violent operation of purges, belong 
to this claſs. Such as happen after artificial bleed- 
ing are ſeldom dangerous, generally terminating 
as ſoon as the patient is laid upon the bed: indeed 
perſons ſubject to this kind ſhould always be bled 
Iving, in order to prevent it. Should the, fainting 
however continue longer than uſual, volatile ſpirits 
may be held to the noſe, and rubbed on the tem- 
ples, &c. 

Wehen fainting is the effect of too ſtrong or acrid 
purges or vomits, the patient muſt be treated in all 
reſpects as if he had taken poiſon. He ſhould be 
nade to drink plentifully of milk, warm water and 
oil, harley-water, or ſuch like; emollient clyſters will 


 Jkewile be proper, and the patient's ſtrength ould 
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afterwards be recruited, by giving him generous 
cordials, and anodyne medicines. 

Faintings are often occaſioned by indigeſtion. 
This may either proceed from the quantity or quality 
of the food. When the former of theſe is the cauſe, 
the cure will be beſt performed by vomiting, which 
may be promoted by cannng the patient to drink a 
weak inkuſon of camomile- flowers, carduus benedic- 
tus, or the like, When the diſorder proceeds from 
the nature of the food, the patient, as in the caſe of 
weakneſs, muſt be revived by ſtrong ſmells, &c. 
after which he ſhould be made to ſwallow a large 
quantity of light warm fluid, which may ſerve to 
drown, as it were, the offending matter, to ſoften its 
acrimony, and either to effect a diſcharge of it by 
yomiting, or force it down into the inteſtines. 

Even diſagreeable ſmells will ſometimes occaſion 
ſwoonings, eſpecially in people of weak nerves. 
When this happens, the patient ſhould be carried 
into the open air, have ſtimulating things held to 
his noſe, and thoſe ſubſtances which are diſagreeable 
to him ought immediately to be removed. But we 
have already taken notice of ſwooning which ariſe 
from nerves diſorders, and ſhall therefore ſay no more 
upon that head. | 

Fainting fits often happen in the progreſs of diſ- 
caſes. In the beginning of putrid diſeaſes they gene- 
rally denote an oppreſſion at the ſtomach, or a maſs 
of corrupted humours; and they ceaſe after evacua- 
tions either by vomit or ſtool. When they occur at 
the beginning of malignant fevers, they indicate 
great danger. In each of theſe caſes, vinegar uſed 
both externally and internally is the beſt remedy dur- 
ing the paroxiſm, and plenty of lemon-juice and 
water after it. Swoonings which happen in dif- 
eaſes accompanied with great evacuations, muſt be 
treated like thoſe which are owing to weakneſs, and 
the evacuatious ought to be reſtrained. When they 
happen towards the end of a violent fit of an inter- 
mitting fever, or at that of each exacerbation of a 
continual 
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continual fever, the patient muſt be ſupported by 
ſmall draughts of wine and water. 

Delicate and hyſteric women are very liable to 
ſwooning or fainting fits after delivery. Theſe might 
be often prevented by generous cordials, and the 
admiſſion of freſh air. When they are occaſioned by 
exceſſive flooding, it ought by all means to be reſtrain- 
ed. They are generally the effect of mere weakneſs 
or exhauſtion. Dr. Engleman relates the caſe of a 
woman “ in childbed, who, after being happily de- 
livered, ſuddenly fainted, and lay upwards of a 
quarter of an hour apparently dead. A phyſician 
was ſent for: her own maid, in the mean while, be- 
ing out of patience at his _ attempted to aſſiſt 
her herſelf, and extending herſelf upon her miſtreſs, 
applied her mouth to her's, blew in as much breath 
as ſhe poſſibly could, and in a very ſhort time the 
exhauſted woman awaked as out of a profound ſleep; 
when proper things being given her, ſhe ſoon re- 
covered. 

* The maid being aſked how ſhe came to think 
of this expedient, Bid, ſhe had ſeen it practiſed at 
Altenburgh, by midwives, upon children with the 
happieſt effect.“ | 

We mention this caſe chiefly that other midwives 
may be induced to follow ſo laudable an example. 
Many children are born without any ſigns of life, 
and others expire ſoon after the birth, who might, 
1 all doubt, by proper care, be reſtored to 
life. | | 

From whatever cauſe fainting fits proceed, freſh 
air is always of the greateſt importance to the pa- 
tient. By not attending to this circumſtance, peo- 
ple often kill their friends while they are endeavour- 
ing to ſave them. Alarmed at the patient's ſituation, 
they call in a crowd of people to his aſſiſtance, or 

rhaps to witneſs his exit, whoſe breathing ex- 
— the air, and increaſes the danger. There 15 
not the leaſt doubt but this practice, which is very 


common among the lower ſort of people, often 
proves 
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proves fatal, eſpecially to the delicate, and ſuch 
perſons as fall into fainting-fits from mere exhauſ- 
tion, or the violence of ſome diſeaſe. No more 
perſons ought ever to be admitted into the room 
where a patient lies in a ſwoon than are abſolutely 
neceſſary for his aſſiſtance, and the windows of the 


apartment ſhould always to be opened, at leaſt as far 


as to admit a ſtream of freſh air. 

Perſons ſubje& to frequent ſwooning or fainting- 
fits, ſhould negleCt no means to remove the cauſe of 
them, as their conſequences are always injurious to 
the conſtitution. Every fainting fit leaves the perſon 
in dejeQion and weakneſs ! the ſecretions are thereby 
ſuſpended, the humours diſpoſed to ſtaguation, co- 
agulations and obſtructions are formed, and if the 
motion of the blood be totally intercepted, or very 
conſiderably checked, polypuſes are ſometimes for- 
med in the heart or larger veſſels. The only kind of 
ſwoonings not to be dreaded are thoſe which ſome- 
times mark the criſis in fevers ; yet even theſe ought, 
as ſoon as poſſible, to be removed. 


THE EFFECTS OF INTOXICATION 


Are often fatal ! No kind of poiſon kills more 
certainly than an over- doſe of ardent ſpirits! Some- 
times, by deſtroying the nervous energy, they put an 
end to life at once but in general their effects are 
more ſlow, and in many reſpects ſimilar to thoſe of 
opium. Other kinds of intoxicating liquors may 
prove fatal as well as ardent ſpirits; but they may 
generally be diſcharged by vomiting, which ought 
always to be excited when the ſtomach is over- 
charged with liquor. 

Many of thoſe unhappy perſons, who die intoxi- 
cated, loſe their lives from an inability to conduct 
themſelves, as well as from the deſtructive quality 
of the liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down, 
and lie in ſome awkward poſture which obſtructs the 
circulation, or breathing, and often continue in this 
ſituation 
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ſituation till they die! No drun'en perſon ſhquld be 


left by himſelf, till his clothes have been looſened, 
and his body laid in ſuch poſture as is moſt favour- 
able for continuing the vital motions, diſcharging the 
contents of the ſtomach, &c. The beſt poſture to 
excite vomiting is to lay the perſon on his belly; when 
aſleep he may be laid on his fide, with his head a 
little raiſed, and particular care muſt be taken that 
his neck be no way bent, twiſted,” or have any thing 
too tight about it. 

The exceſſive degree of thirſt occaſioned by drink- 
ing ſtrong liquors, often induce people to quench it 
by taking what is hurtful, Fatal conſequences fre- 
quently happen even from drinking freely of milk 
after a debauch of wine or ſour punch; theſe acid 
liquors, together with the heat of the ſtomach, having 
coagulated the milk inſuch a manner that it could not 
be digeſted. The ſafeſt drink after a debauch is wa- 
ter with a toaſt, tea, infuſions of balm, ſage, barley- 
water, and ſuch like. If the perſon wants to vomit, 
he may drink a weak infuſion of camomile-flowers, or 
lukewarm water with oil; but in this condittion vo- 
miting may generally be excited by only tickling the 
throat with the finger or a feather. 
| Inftead of giving a detail of all the different ſymp- 
toms of intoxication which indicate danger, and pro- 
poſing a general plan of treatment for perſons in this 
fituation, we thall briefly relate the hiſtory of a caſe 
which lately fell under the obſervation of the ſkilful 
and humane Dr. Buchan, wherein moſt of thoſe ſymp- 
toms uſually reckoned dangerous concurred, and 
where the treatment was ſucceſsful. 

* A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, 
for a hire, drank ten glaſſes of ſtrong brandy. He 
foon after fell faſt aſleep, and continued in that ſitua- 
tion for ſeveral hours, till at length his uneaſy manner 
of breathing, the coldneſs of the extremities, and 
other threatening ſymptoms, alarmed his friends, and 
made them ſend for me. I found him ſtill fleeping, 
his countenance ghaſtly, and his ſkin covered with a 
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clammy ſweat. Almoſt the only ſigns of life remain- 
ing were, a deep laborious breathing, and a convul- 
ſive motion or agitation of his bowels. 

« [ tried to rouſe him, but in vain, by pinching, 
ſhaking, applying volatile ſpirits, and other ſtimu- 
lating things to his noſe, &c. A few ounces of blood 
were likewiſe taken from his arm, and a mixture of 
vinegar and water was poured into his mouth; but 
as he could not ſwallow, very little of this got into the 
ſtomach. None of theſe things having the leaſt effect, 
and the danger ſeeming to increaſe, I ordered his legs 
to be put into warm water, and a ſharp clyſter to be 
immediately adminiſtered. This gave him a ſtool, 
and was the firſt thing that relieved him. It was 
repeated with the ſame happy effect, and ſeemed to 
be the chief cauſe of his recovery. He then began 
to ſhew ſome ſigns of life, took drink when it was 
offered him, and came gradually to his ſenſes. He 
continued, howeyer, for ſeveral days weak and fever- 
iſh, and complained much of a ſoreneſs in his bowels, 
which gradually went off, by means of a ſlender diet, 
and cool mucilaginous liquors.” 

This young man would probably have been ſuf- 
fered to die, without any aſliſtance being called, 
had not a neighbour, a few days before, who had 
been adviſed to drink a bottle of ſpirits to cure him 
of esse, expired under very ſimilar circumſtan- 
ces !!! ä 

Behold! here a young man on the very verge of 
the grave by one ſingle act, which the polite people 
of this faſhonable age modeſtly call © imprudence,” 
which in fact is bartering health for a bravado! and 
ite for brandy ! 


SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING 


May ſometimes proceed from an infraction of the 
ungs, produced by viſcid clammy humours, or a 
paſmodic affection of the nerves of that organ. Per- 
ons who feed groſsly, and abound in rich blood, 
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are very liable to ſuffocating fits from the former of 
theſe cauſes. Such ought, as ſoon as they are attack. 
ed, to be bled, to receive an emollient clyſter, and to 
take frequently a cup of diluting liquor with a little 
nitre in it. They ſhould alſo receive the ſteams of hot 
vinegar into their lungs by breathing. 

Nervous and aſthmatic perſons are moſt ſubje to 


ſpaſmodic affections of the lungs. In this caſe the 1 
patient's legs ſhould be immerſed in warm water, 6 ( 
and the ſteams of vinegar applied as above. Warm = 
diluting liquors ſhould alſo be drank; to a cup of 5 
which a tea- ſpoonful of the parygoric elixir may oc- tig 


caſionally be added. Burnt paper, feathers, or leather 
may be held to the patient's noſe, and freſh air ſhould 4 
be freely admitted to him. 

Infants are often ſuffocated by the careleſſneſs or 
inattention of their nurſes. This ought to ſerve as 2 hi 
caution againſt employing hyſteric women as nurſes; 5 


and ſhould likewiſe teach ſuch women never to lay ir 
an infant in the ſame bed with theinſelves, but in a ſati 
ſmall adjacent one. An infant when in bed ſhould ho 


always be laid ſo, that it cannot tumble down with tho 
its head under the bed-clothes ; and when in a cradle, 


its face ought never to be covered. A fmall degree — 
of attention to theſe two ſimple rules would fave the = C 
lives of many infants, and prevent others from being - 
rendered weak and ſickly all their days by the injurie 1 \ 
done to their lungs. mas 
Inſtead of laying down a plan for the recovery ol ka 
infants who are ſuffocated, or overlaid, as it is termed 0 
by their nurſes, we ſhall give the hiſtory of a caſe re 1 N 
lated by Monſieur Janin, of the Royal College 0 F 
Surgery at Paris, as it was attended with ſucceſs life 
and contains almoſt every thing that can be done 0 "Ag 
ſuch occaſions. , ; 3 
A nurſe having had the misfortune to overlay fe 
child, he was called in, and found the infant withou e 
any ſigns of life; no pulſation in the arteries, no 1 wit! 
ſpiration, the face livid, the eyes open, dull, and ta * 
niſhed, the noſe full of ſnivel, the mouth gaping, => 
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ſhort, it was almoſt cold. Whilſt ſome linen clothes 
and a parcel of aſhes were warming, he had the boy 
unſwathed, and laid him in a warm bed, and on the 
right fide. He then was rubbed all over with fine 
linen, for fear of fretting his tender and delicate ſkin, 
As ſoon as the aſhes had received their due degree 
of heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, except the 
face, laid him on his left ſide, and covered him with 
a blanket. He preſented ſtrong volatile ſalts to his 
noſe from time to time: and between whiles ſome 

affs of tobacco were blown up his noſtrils : to theſe 
ſucceeded the blowing into his mouth, and ſqueezing 
tight his noſe. Animal heat began thus to be excited 
r the pulſations of the temporal artery were 
oon felt, the breathing became more frequent and 
free, and the eyes cloſed and opened alternately. 
At length the child fetched ſome cries expreſſive of 
his want of the breaſt, which being applied to his 
mouth, he catched at it with avidity, and ſucked as 
if nothing had happened to him. Though the pul- 
ſations of the arteries were by this time very well re- 


eſtabliſhed, and it was hot weather, yet Mr. Janin . 


thought it adviſeable to leave his little patient three 
quarters of an hour longer under the aſhes. He was 
afterwards taken out, cleaned and dreſſed as uſual : 
to which a gentle ſleep ſucceeded, and he continued 
perfectly well. 

Mr. Janin mentions alſo an example of a young 
man who had hanged himſelf through deſpair, to 
whom he adminiſtered help as effectualy as in the 
preceding caſe. | 

Mr. Glover, ſurgeon in Doctors Commons, Lon- 
don, relates the caſe of a perſon who was reſtored to 


life after twenty-nine minutes hanging, and continued 


in good health for many years after. 

The principal means uſed to reſtore this man to 
life were, opening the temporal artery and the ex- 
ternal jugular ; rubbing the back, mouth, and neck, 
with a quantity of volatile ſpirits and oil; adminiſter- 
ing the tobacco clyſter by means of lighted pipes, 
and ſtrong frictions of the by and arms. This courſe 
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had been continued for about four hours when an 
inciſion was made into the wind pipe, and air blown 
ſtrongly through a canula into the Jlungs. About 
twenty minutes after this, the blood at the artery 


began to run down the face, and a flow pulſe was 


juſt perceptible at the wriſt. The ſrictions were con- 
tinued for ſome time longer; his pulſe became more 
frequent, and his mouth and noſe being irritated with 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, he opened his eyes. Warm 
cordials were then adminiſtered to him, and in 
two days he was ſo well as to be able to walk eight 
miles. 

Theſe caſes are ſufficient to ſhew what may be done 
for the recovery of thoſe unhappy perſons who ſtrangle 
theinſelves in a fit of deſpair. 


CONVULSION FITS 


Often conſtitute the laſt ſcene of acute or chronic 
diſorders. When this is the caſe, there can remain 
but ſmall hopes of the patient's recovery after expir- 
ing in a fit. But when a perſon who appears to be 
in perfect health, is ſuddenly ſeized with a convulſion 
fit, and ſeems to expire, ſome attempts ought aiways 
to be made to reſtore him to life. Infants are molt 
liable to convullions, and are often carried off very 
ſuddenlv by one or more ſits about the time of teeth- 
ing. There are many well authenticated accounts 
of infants having been reſtored to life, after they had 
to all appearance expired. in convulſions: but we 
ſhall only relate the following inſtance mentioned by 
Dr. Johnion in his pamphlet on the practicability of 
recovering perſons viſibly dead. 

In the pariſh of St. Ciemens in Colcheſter, a child 
of ſix months old, laying upon its mother's lap, hav- 
ing had the breaſt, was ſeized with a ſtrong convul- 
ſion fit, which laſted fo long, and ended with fo total 
a privation of motion in the body, lungs, and pulſe, 
that it was deemed abſolutely dead. It was accord- 
ingly ſtripped, laid out, the pafſing- bell ordered to re 
tolled, 
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tolled, and a coffin to be made; but a neighbour- 
ing gentlewoman who ufed to admire the child, 
hearing of its ſudden death, haſtened to the houſe, 
and upon examining the child, found it not cold, its 
joints limber, and ancied that aglaſs ſhe held to its 
mouth and noſe was a little damped with the breath; 
upon which ſhe took the child in her lap, fat down 
before the fire, rubbed it, and kept it in gentle agita- 
tion. In a quarter of an hour ſhe felt the heart begin 
to beat faintly ; ſhe then put a little of the mother's 
milk into its mouth, continued to rub its palms and 
ſoles, found the child begin to move, and the milk 
was ſwallowed; and in another quarter of an hour 
ſhe had the ſatisfaction of reſtoring to its diſconſolate 
mother the babe quite recovered, eager to lay hold 
of the breaſt, and able to ſuck again. The child 
throve, had no more fits, 1s grown up, and at preſent 
alive. | 

Theſe means, which are certainly in the power 
of every perſon, were ſufficient to reſtore to life an 
infant to all appearance dead, and who, in all pro- 
bability, but for the uſe of theſe ſimple endeavours, 
would have remained fo. There are however many 
other things which might be done in caſe the above 
ſhould not ſucceed ; as rubbing the body with ſtrong 
ſpirits, covering it with warm aſhes or falt, blowing 
air into the lungs, throwing up warm ſtimulating 
clyſters or the ſmoke of tobacco into the inteſtines, 
and ſuch like, 

When children are dead born, or expire ſoon after 
the birth, the ſame means ought to be uſed for their 
recovery, as if they had expired in circumſtances 
ſimilar to thoſe mentioned above. 

Theſe directions may likewiſe be extended to adults, 
attention being always paid to the age and other cir- 
cumſtances of the patient. 

The ſociety for the recovery of drowned perſons, 
inſtituted at Amſterdam in the vear 1767, had the 
ſatisfaction to find that no fewer than 150 perſons 
in the ſpace of four years had been ſaved by the 
means 
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means pointed out by them, many of whom owed 
their preſervation to peaſants and people of no me- 
dical knowledge. But the means uſed with ſo much 
efficacy in recovering drowned perſons are, with 
equal ſucceſs, appicable to a number of caſes 
where the powers of life ſeem in reality to be only 
ſuſpended, and to remain capable of renewing all 
their functions, on being put into motion again. It 
is ſhocking to reflect, that for want of this conlider- 
ation many perſons have been committed to the 


grave in whom the principles of life might have been 


revived. 

The caſes wherein ſuch endeavours are moſt likely 
to be attended with ſucceſs, are all thoſe called ſud- 
den deaths from an inviſible cauſe, as apoplexies, 


| hyſterics, faintings. and many other diſorders where- 


in perſons in a moment fink down and expire. The 
various caſualties in which they may be tried are, 
ſuffocations, from ' the ſulphureous damps of mines, 
coal-pits, &c. the unwholeſome air of long unopened 
wells or caverns; the noxious vapours ariſing from 
fermenting liquors; the ſteams of burning charcoal; 
ſulphureous mineral acids; arſenical effluvia, &c. 
The various accidents of drowning, ſtrangling, 
and apparent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, 
&c. likewiſe furniſh opportunities of trying ſuch 
endeavours. Thoſe perhaps who to appearance are 
killed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of 
the paſſions, as ny joy, ſurpriſe, and ſuch like, 
might alſo be frequently recovered by the uſe ot 
proper means, as blowing ſtrongly into their lungs, 
&c. | 
The means to be uſed for the recovery of perſons 
ſuddenly deprived of life are nearly the ſame in all 
caſes; they are practicable by every one who hap- 
pens to be preſent at the accident, and require no 
great expence, and leſs ſkill, The great aim is to 
reſtore the warmth and vital motions. This may in 
general be attempted by means of heat, frictions, 
bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, adminiſtering 
clyſters 
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clyſters and generous cordials. Theſe muſt be varied 
according to circumſtances. Common ſenſe, and 
the ſituation of the patient, will ſuggeſt the proper 
manner of conducting them. Above all, we would 
recommend perſeverance. People ought never to 
deſpair on account of diſcouraging circumſtances, 
or to leave off their endeavours as long as there 
is the leaſt hope of ſucceſs. Where much good and 
no hurt can be done, no one ought to grudge his 
labour. 

It were greatly to be wiſhed, that an inſtitution, 
ſimilar to that of Amſterdam, was eſtabliſhed, upon 
a more extenſive plan, in Great Britain; and that a 
reward was allowed to every one who ſhould be in- 
ſtrumental in reſtoring to life a perſon ſeemingly dead. 
Men will do much for fame, but ſtill more for money. 
Should no profit, however, be annexed to thoſe bene- 
volent offices, the heart-felt pleaſure which every 
good man muſt enjoy on reflecting that he has been 
the happy inſtrument of ſaving.one of his fellow crea- 
_ rom an untimely grave, 1s itſelf a ſufficient re- 
ward, 
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Diſeaſes fieculiar to Women. 


OMEN, in all civilized nations, have the ma- 
nagement of domeſtic affairs, and it is very 


proper they ſhould, as nature has made them leſs 


fit for the more active and laborious employments. 
This indulgence, however, is generally carried too 
far; and females, inſtead of being benefited by it, 
are greatly injured, from the want of exerciſe and 
free air. To be ſatisfied of this, one need only com- 
pare the freſh and ruddy looks of a milk-maid, with 
the pale complexion of thoſe females whoſe whole 
time is ſpent within doors. Though nature has made 
an evident diſtinction between the male and female 
with regard to bodily ſtrength and vigour, yet ſhe 
certainly never meant, either that the one ſhould be 
always without, or the other always within doors. 

The confinement of females, beſides hurting their 
figure and complexion, relaxes their ſolids, weakens 
their minds, and diſorders all the functions of the 
body. Hence proceed obſtructions, abortions, and 
the whole train of nervous diſorders. Theſe not only 
untit women for being mothers and nurſes, but 
often render them whimſical and ridiculous! A ſound 
mind depends ſo much upon a healthy body, that 
where the latter is wanting, the former is rarely to 
be found. 

Such females as are engaged buſily in houſehold 
affairs are generally healthy. Women who are 


chiefly employed without doors, in the different 
branches of huſbandry, gardening, and the * = 
| almoſt | 
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almoſt as hardy as their huſbands. and their children 
are alſo ſtrong and healthy. But as the bad effects 
of confinement and inactivity upon both ſexes have 
been already ſhewn, we ſhall proceed to point out 
thoſe circumſtances in the ſtructure and difign of 
females, which ſubje&t them to peculiar diſeaſes ; 
the chief of which are, their monthly evacuations, 
pregnancy, and child- bearing. "Theſe indeed cannot 
properly be called "diſeaſes, but, from the delicacy 
of the ſex, and their beiug often improperly managed 
in ſuch ſituations, they become ſorces of numerous 
calamities. ä 


THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE 


Generally comes on about the age of fifteen, and 
it leaves them at about fifty, which render theſe 
two periods the moſt critical of their lives. About 
the firſt appearance of this diſcharge, the conſtitu- 
tion undergoes a very conſiderable change, generally 
indeed for the better, though ſometimes for the 
worſe. The greateſt care is now neceſſary, as the 
future health and happineſs of the female depends in 
a great meaſure upon her condutt at this period. 

It is the indiſpenſible duty of mothers, and thoſe 
who are intruſted with the education of girls, to in- 
ſtruct them early in the conduct and management of 
themſelves at this critical period of their lives. Falſe 
modeſty, inattention, and ignorance of what is bene- 
ſicial or hurtful at this time, are the ſources of many 
diſeaſes and misfortunes in life, which a few ſenſible 
leſſons from an experienced matron might have pre- 
vented. Nor is the care leſs neceſſary in the ſubſe- 
quent returns of this diſcharge. Taking improper 
food, violent affections of the mind, or catching cold 
at this period, is often ſufficient to ruin the health, 
or render the female ever after incapable of procre- 
ation. | 

If a girl about this time of life be cloſe confined, 
kept conſtantly ſitting, and neither employed in do- 
No. 16. 3Q meſtic 
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meſtic affairs of the houſe, nor any other active buf. 
neſs, which gives exerciſe to the whole body, ſlie 
becomes wreak, relaxed, and puny; her blood vit 
being duly prepared, ſhe looks pale and wan; her 
health, ſpirits, and vigour decline, and ſhe links into 
a valetudin: ry for life. Such is the fate of number 
of thoſe unhappy females, who, either from their 
too much indulgence, or their own narrow circum— 
ſtances, are, at this critical period, denied the benefit 
of exerciſe and free air, | 

A lazy, indolent diſpoſ:tion proves alſo very hurful 
to girls at this period. One ſeldom mects with com- 
plaints from obſtructions among the more active and 
induſtrious part of the ſex ; whereas the indolent and 
lazy are ſeldom free from them. Theſe are in a man- 
ner eaten up by the chloroſis, or green- ſickneſs, and 
other diſeaſes of this nature. We would theretore 
recon:mend it to all who wiſh to eſcape theſe caia- 
mities, to avoid indolence and inactivity, as their 
greateſt enemies, and to be as much abroad in the 
open air as poſſible. 

Another thing which proves very hurtful to girls 
about this period of life, is unwholeſome food. Fond 
of all manner of trath, they often indulge it, till their 
whole humours arc quite vitiated. Hence enſue in. 
digeſtions, want of appetite, and a numerous train of 
evils = the fluids be not duly prepared, it is utteriy 

mpotitle that tbe fecretions ſhouid go properly on. 
Kos -lingly we find. that ſuch girls as lead an indo- 
lent life, and eat great quantities traſh, are not 
only ſubject to ubfirioitions of the menſes, but alſo to 
glandular obſtructions; as the ſcrophula, &c. 

A dull diſpoſition is alſo very hurtful to girls at this 
period. It is a rare thing to ſee a ſprightiy girl who 
does not enjoy good heaith, while the grave, moping, 
melancholy creature, proves the very prey of vapours 
and hyit-rics. Youth is the fe: aſon for mirth and 
cheerfulneſs. Let it therefore be indulged—it is an 
abſolute duty. io lay in a ſtock of health in time of 
yo'ith, is as neceſſary a piece of prudence, as to make 

| proviſion 
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proviſion againſt the decays of old age. While, there- 
tore, wiſe nature prompts the happy youth to join in 
ſprightly amuſements, let not the ſevere dictates of 
hoary age forbid the uſeful impulſe, nor damp with 
ſerious gloom, the ſeaſon deſtined to mirth and in- 
nocent feſtivity. 

Another thing very hurful to females about this 
period of life is ſtrait clothes. They are fond of a fine 
ſhape, and fooliſhly imagine that this can be acquired 
by lacing themfelves tight! Hence by ſqueezing the 
ſtomach and bowels, they hurt the digeſtion, and oc- 
cation many incurable maladies. This error is not 
indeed ſo common as it has been; but, as faſhions 
change, it may come about; we therefore think it not 
improper to mention it. Many females, to this day, 
feel the direful effects of that wretched cuſtom which 
prevailed ſome years ago, of ſqueezing every girl into 
as ſmall a ſize in the middle as poſſible. Human 
invention could not poſſibly have deviſed a practice 
more deſtructive to health! 

After a female has arrived at that period of life 
when the menſes auſually begin to flow, and they do 
not appear, bus, on the contrary, her health and ſpirits 
begin to decline, we would adviſe, inſtead of thutting 
the poor girl up in the houſe and doling her with 
preparations of ſteel, aſafœtida, and other nauſeous 
drugs, to place her in a ſituation where ſhe can enjoy 
the benefit of freſh air and agreeable company. There 
let her eat wholeſome food, take ſuficient exerciſe, 
and amuſe herſelf in the moſt rational manner ; and 
we have little reaſon to tear, but nature, thus afliſted, 
will do her proper work. Indeed ſhe ſeldom fails, 
unleſs where the fault is on our ſide. 

This diſcharge in the beginning is ſeldom ſo inſtanta- 
neous as to ſurpriſe females unawares. It is generally 
preceded by ſymptoms which foretel its approach; as 
2 ſenſe of heat, weight, and dull pain in the loins; 
diſtention and hardneſs of the breaſts; head-ach; loſs 
of appetite; laſſitude; paleneſs of the countenance; 
and ſometimes a flight degree of fever. When theſe 

3Q2 {ſymptoms 
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ſymptoms appear about the age at which the menſtrual 
tux uſually begins, every thing ſhould be carefully 
avoided which may obſtruct that neceſſary and ſalutary 
evacuation; and all means uſed to promote it; as ſit. 
ting frequently over the ſteam of warm water, drink- 
ing warm diluting liquors, &. 

After the menſes have once begun to flow, great 
care muſt be taken to avoid every thing that may tend 
to obſtruct them. Females ought to be very cautious 
of what they eat or drink at the time they are out of 
order. Every thing that is cold, or apt to ſour on the 
tiomach, ought to be avoided—as fruit, butter-milk, 
and ſuch like. Fiſh, and all kinds of food that are hard 
of digeſtion, are alſo to be avoided. As it is impoſli- 
ble to mention every thing that may diſagree with in- 
dividuals at this time, we would recommend to every 
female to be very attentive to what diſagrees with 
herſelf, and carefully avoid it. 

Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. 
More of the ſex date their diſeaſes from colds, caught 
while they are out of order, than from all other cauſes 
This ought ſurely to put them upon their guard, and 
to make them very circumſpett in their conduct at 
ſuch times. A degree of cold that will not in the lealt 
hurt them at arother time, will at this period be ſut- 
ticient entirely to ruin their health and conſtitution. 

The greatelt attention ought alſo to be paid to the 
niind, which thould be kept as cafſy and cheerful as 
poilible. Every part of the animal economy is influnced 
by the paſſions, but none more than this. Angar, fear 


grief, and other affections of the mind, often occafion 


ob{tructions of the menſtrual lux, which prove abſo- 
lutely incurable, 8 

From whatever cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except 
in the ſtate of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be uſed 
to reſtore it. For this purpoſe we would recommend 
ſufficient exerciſe, in a dry, open, and rather cool air; 
wholeſome diet, and, if the body be weak and languid, 
generous liquors, with cheerful company and amuſe— 
ments. If theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to medi- 
eine. When 
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When obſtructions proceed from a weak relaxed 
ſtate of the ſolids, ſuch medicines as tend to promote 
digeſtion, to brace the ſolids, and aſſiſt the body in 
preparing good blood, ought to be uſed. The beſt of 
theſe are iron and the Peruvian bark, with other bitter 
and aſtringent medicines. Filings of iron may be in- 
fuſed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to a quart, 
and after it has ſtood two or three weeks it may be 
filtered, and about half a wine-glaſs of it taken twice 
a-day: or prepared ſteel may be taken in the doſe of 
half a dram, mixed with a little honey or treacle, three 
or four times a-day. The bark and other bitters may 
either be taben in ſubſtance or infuſion, as is moſt 
agreeable to the patient. 

When obſtructions proceed from a viſcid ſtate of 
the blood; or for women of the groſs or full habit, 
evacuations, and ſuch medicines as attenuate the hu- 
muors, are nceſſary. The patient in this caſe ought to 
be bled, to bath her feet often in warm water, to take 
now and then a cooling purge, and to live upon a 
ſpare thin diet. Her drink ſhould be whey, water, or 
ſmall beer, and ſhe ought to take ſufhcient exerciſe. A 
tea-cupful of the tinEture of black hellebore may alfo 
be taken twice a-day in a cup of warm water. 

When they proceed from affections of the mind, as 
grief, fear, anger, &c. every method thould be taken 
to amuſe and divert the patient. And that ſhe may 
the more readily forget the cauſe of her affliction, ſhe 
ought, if poſſible, to be removed from the place where 
it happened. A change of place, by preſenting the 
mind with a variety of new objects, has often a very 
happy influence in relieving it from the deepeſt diſtreſs 
A ſoothing, kind, and affable behavour to females in 
this ſituation is alſo of much importance. 

An obſtruction of the menſes is often the eſſect of 
other maladies. When this is the caſe, inſtead of given 
medicines to force that diſcharge, which might be 
dangerous, we ought by all means to endeavour to 
reſtore the patient's health and ſtrength. When that 
is effected, the other will return of courſe. R 
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But the menſtual flux may be too great as well as 
too ſmall. When this happens, the patient becomes 
weak, the colour pale, the appetite and digeſtion are 
bad, to which edematous ſwellings of the fet, drop- 
ſies, and conſumptions often enſue. This frequently 
happens to women about the age of forty-five or fifty, 
and is very difficult to cure. It may proceed from a 
ſedentary life; a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, 
high-ſeaſoned, or acrid food; the uſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors; exceſſive fatigue; relaxation; a deſolved ſtate 
of the blood; violent paſſion of the mind, &&. 

The treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be varied accord- 
ing to its cauſe. When it is occaſioned by an error in 
the patient's regimen, an oppoſite courſe to that which 
induced the diſorder muſt be purſued, and ſuch medi- 
eines taken as have a tendency to reſtrain the flux, and 
counteract the morbid affections of the ſyſtem from 
whence it proceeds. 

To reſtrain the flux, the patient ſhould be kept quiet 
and eaſy both in body and mind. If it be very violent, 
ſhe ought to lie in bed with her head low; to live 
upon a cool and {lender diet, as veal or chicken broths 
and bread; and to drink decoctions of nettle-roots, or 
the greater comfrey. It theſe be not ſufficient to ſtop 
the flux, ſtronger aſtringents may be uſed, as Japan 
earth, allum, elixir of vitriol, the Peruvian hark, &c. 

Two drams of allum and one of Japan earth may 
be pounded together, and divided into eight or nine 
doſes, one of which may be taken three times a-day. 

Perſons whoſe ſtomachs annot bear allum, may 
take two table-ſpoonfy' of the tincture of roſes with 
ten drops of laudanu m in it, three or four times a-day. 

If theſe ſhould fail, half a dram of the Peruvian bark, 
with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol may be taken, in 
a glaſs of red wine four times a-day. - 

The uterine flux may offend in quality as well as in 
quantity. What is uſually called the fluor albus, or 
whites, is a very common diſeaſe, and proves extremely 
hnrtful to delicate women. This diſcharge, however, 


is not always white, but ſometimes pale, yellow, 
green, 
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green, or of a blackiſh colour; ſometimes it is ſharp 
and corroſive, or foul and fœtid, &c. It is attended 
with a yo complexion, pain in the back, loſs of ap- 
petite, ſwelling of the feet, and other ſigns of debility. 
It generally proceeds from a relaxed ſtate of the body, 
ariling from indolence, the excethve uſe of tea, coffee, 
or other weak watery diet. 

To remove this diſcaſe, the patient muſt take as 
much exerciſe as ſhe can bear without fatigue. Her 
food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing, but of eaſy digeſ- 
tion; and her drink generous, as red port or claret 
mixed with lime-water Tea and coffee are to be 
avoided. Strong broths have an exceeding good ef- 
fee, and ſometimes a milk diet alone will perform a 
cue. The patient ought not to lie too long a- bed. 
When medicine is neceſſary, we know none prefera- 
ble to the Peruvian bark. In warm weather the cold 
bath will be of conſiderable ſervice. 

That period of life at which the menſes ceaſe to flow, 
is alſo very critical to the ſex. The ſtoppage of any 
cuſtomary evacuation, however {mall, is ſufficient to 
diſorder the whole frame, and often to deſtroy life itſelf 
Hence ſo many women either fall into chronic diſor- 
ders, or die about this time! Such of them, however, 
as ſurvive it, without contracting any chronic diſeaſe, 
often become more healthy and hardy than they were 
before, and enjoy ſtrength and vigour to a very great 
age. | 

If the menſes ceaſe all of a fudden in women of a ſull 
habit, they ſhould abate ſomewhat of their uſual quan- 
tity of food, eſpecially of the more nouriſhing kind, as 
fleth, eggs, &c. They ought alſo to take ſufficient ex- 
erciſe, and to keep the body open by taken, once or 
twice a-week, a little rhubarb, or an infuſion of hiera 
picra in wine or brandy. | 

It often happens that women of a groſs habit, at this 
period of life, have ulcerous ſores break out about their 
ancies, or in other parts of the body. Such ulcers 
ought to be conſidered as critical, and ſhould either be 
luttered to continue open, or have artificial drains ſub- 
| ſtituted 
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ſtituted in their ſtead. Women who will have ſuch 
ſores dried up, are ſoon after carried off by acute diſ- 
eaſes, or fall into thoſe of a chronic nature. 
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Though pregnancy is not a diſeaſe, yet that ſtate 
is often attended with a variety of complaints which 
merit attention, and which ſometimes require the 
aſſiſtance of medicine. Some women indeed are 
more healthy during their pregnancy than at any 
other time; but this is by no means the general caſe: 
moſt of them breed in ſorrow, and are frequently 
indiſpoſed during the whole time of pregnancy. 
Few fatal diſeaſes, however, happen during that 

criod; and hardly any, except abortion, that can be 
called dangerous. 

Pregnant women are often afflicted with the heart- 
burn. The method of treating this complaint has 
been already pointed out. They are likewiſe, in the 
more early periods of pregnancy, often haraſſed with 
ſickneſs and vomiting, eſpecially in the morning. 
The method of relieving theſe complaints has alſo 
been ſhewn. Both the head-ach and tooth-ach are 
very troubleſome ſymptoms of pregnancy. The ſor— 
mer may generally be removed by — the body 
gently open, by the uſe of prunes, figs, roaſted apples, 
and ſuch like. When the pain is very violent, bleed- 
ing may be neceſſary. For the treatment of the lat- 
ter, we mult refer to that article in the Appendix. Se- 
veral other complaints incident to pregnant women 
might be mentioned, as a cough and difficulty of 
breathing, ſuppreſſion and incontinency of urine, &c. 
but as all of theſe have been taken notice of before, 
it is needleſs to repeat them” 

Every pregnant woman is more or leſs in danger 
of abortion. This ſhould be guarded againſt with 
the greateſt care, as it not only weakens the conltt- 
tution, but renders the woman liable to the ſame 


misfortune aſterwards. Abortion may happen at al 
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period of pregnancy, but it is moſt common in the 
ſecond and third month. Sometimes, however, it 
happens 1n the forth or fifth. If it happens within 
the firſt month, it is uſually called a falſe conception; 
if after the ſeventh month, the child may often be 
kept alive by proper care. : 

Every mother who procures an abortion does it at 
the hazard of her life; yet there are not a few who 
run this riſk merely to prevent the trouble of bearing 
and bringing up children. It is ſurely a moſt unna- 
tural crime, and cannot, even in the moſt abandoned, 
be viewed without horror: but in the decent matron, 
it is ſtill more unpardonable. Thoſe wretches who 
daily advertiſe their aſſiſtance to women in this buſi- 
neſs, deſerve in our opinion, the moſt ſevere of all 
human puniſhments. | | 

The common cauſes of abortion are, the death of 
the child; weakneſs or relaxation of the mother; 
great evacuations ; violent exerciſe; raiſing great 
weights; reaching too high; jumping, or ſtepping 
from an eminence; vomiting; coughing ; convulſion 
tits; blows on the belly; falls; fevers; diſagreeable 
ſmells; exceſs of blood; indolence; high living, ot 
the contrary; violent paſſions or affe lions of the 
mind, as fear, grief, &c. i 

The ſigns of approaching abortion are, pain in the 
loins, or about the bottom of the belly; a dull heavy 
pain in the inſide of the thighs; a flight degree of 
coldneſs, or ſhivering ; ſickneſs, palpitation of the 
heart; the breaſts become flat and ſoft; the belly 
talls: and there is a diſcharge of blood or watery 
humours from the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would adviſe women of 
a weak or relaxed habit to uſe ſolid food, avoiding 
great quantities of tea, and other weak and watery 
liquors; to raiſe early and go ſoon to bed; to ſhun 
damp houſes; to take frequent exerciſe in the open 
air, but to avoid fatigue ; and never to go abroad in 
damp foggy weather, if they can ſhun it. 
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Women of a full habit ought to uſe a ſpare diet, 
avoiding ſtrong liquors, and every thing that may 
tend to heat the body, or increaſe the quantity of 
blood. Their diet ſhould be of an opening nature, 
couliſting principally of vegetable ſubſtances. Every 
woman with child ought to be kept cheerful and caly 
in her mind. Her appetites, even though depraved, 
may be indulged as far as prudence will permit. 

When any figns of abortion appear, the woman 

ought tobe laid in bed or on a mattreſs, with her head 
low. She ſhould be kept quiet, and her mind ſoothed 
and comforted. She ought not to be kept too hot, 
nor to take any thing of a heating nature. Her food 
ſhould conſiſt of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels 
made of oatmeal, and the like, all of which ought to 
be taken cold, 
If the be able to bear it, ſhe ſhould loſe at leaſt 
half a pound of blood from the arm. Her drink 
ought to be barley water ſharpened with juice of le- 
mon; or the may take half a dram of powdered nitre, 
in a cup of water. gruel, every five or fix hours, It 
the woman be ſeized with a violent looſeneſs, ſhe 
ought to drink the decoction of calcined hartthorn 
prepared. If the be affected with vomiting, let her 
take frequently two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſaline 
mixture. In general, opiates are of ſervice: but they 
ſhould always be given with caution. 

Sanguine robuſt women, who are liable to mil, 
carry at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always 
to be bled a ſew days before that period arrives. By 
this means, and obſerving the regimen above pre- 
{cribed, they might often eſcape that misfortune. 

Though we recommend due care for preventing 
abortion, we would not be underſtood as reſtrain- 
ing pregnant women from- their uſual exerciſes. 
This would generally operate the quite contrary way. 
Want of exerciſe not only relaxes the body, but in- 
duces a plethora, or too great a fulneſs of the veſſels, 
which are the two principal cauſes of abortion. 

There 
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There are, however, ſome women of ſo delicate a 

texture, that it is neceſſary for them to avoid almoſt 

every kind of exerciſe during the whole period of 
pregnancy, 
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Many diſeaſes proceed from the want of due care 
in child-bed; and the more hardy part of the ſex are 
moſt apt to deſpiſe the neceflary precautions in this 
ſtate. This is peculiarly the caſe with young wives. 
They think, when the labour pains are ended, the 
danger is over: but in truth it may only then be ſaid 
to be begun. Nature, if left to herſelf, will ſeldom 
fail to expel the fœtus; but proper care and manage- 
ment are certainly neceſſary for the recovery of the 
mother. No doubt miſchief may be done by too 
much as well as too little care. Hence females who 
have the greateſt number of attendants in child-bed 
generally recover worſt. But this is not peculiar to 
the ſtate of child-bed. Exceſſive care always defeats 
its own intention, and 1s generally more dangerous 
than none at all, 

During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
ought to be given. The woman may now and then 
take a little panado, and her drink ought to be toaſt 
and water, or thin groat-gruel. Spirits, wines, cor— 
dial-waters, and other things which are given with a 
view to ſtrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, 
for the moſt part tend only to increaſe the fever, in- 
flame the womb, and retard the labour. Beſides, 
they endanger the woman afterwards, as they often 
occaſion violent and mortal hemorrhages, or d iſpoſe 
her to eruptive and other fevers. 

When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to 
prevent inflammations, it will be proper to bleed. 
An emollient clyſter ought alſo frequently to be ad- 
miniſtered, and the patient ſhould fit over the ſteams 
of warm water. The paſſage ought to be gently 
rubbed with a little ſoft pomatum or freſh butter, 
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and cloths wrung out of warm water applied over 
the belly. If nature ſeems to ſink, and the woman 
is greatly exhauſted with fatigue, a draught of gene- 
rous wine, or ſome other cordial, may be given, but 
not otherwiſe. Theſe directions are ſufficient in 
natural labours ; and in all preternatural caſes, a ſkil- 
ful ſurgeon, or man- midwife, ought to be called as 
ſoon as poſſible. 

After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as 

quiet and eaſy as poſſible; and the fewer attandants, 
ſo that they be of the judicious, generally the more 
aſſiſtance 1s afforded. Many only throng the houſe 
diſturb the patient, and often do much miſchief by 
their untimely and impertinent advice. Her food 
ſhould be light and thin, as gruel, panado, &c. and 
her drink weak and diluting. To this rule, however, 
there are many exceptions. There are women, whoſe 
1 ſpirits could not be ſupported in child-bed without 
Fl ſolid food and generous liquors; to ſuch, a glaſs of 
4. wine and a bit of chicken mult be allowed. 
} Sometimes an exceſſive hæmorrhage or flooding 
| happens atter delivery. In this caſe the patient ſhould 
| be laid with her head low, kept cool, and be in all 
| reſpects treated as in an exceſſive flux of the menſes. 
| | If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, which 
have been wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of 
vinegar and water, or red wine, ſhould be applied to 
the belly, the loins, and the thighs: theſe muſt be 
changed as they grow dry; and may be diſcontinued 
a> ſoon as the flooding abates. 

The following mixture, in a violent flooding, may 
have very good effects: take of penny-royal water, 
imple cinnamon-water, and ſyrup of poppies, each 
two ounces, elixir of vitriol a dram. Mix, and take 
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two table-ſpoonfuls every two hours, or oftener, it and 
neceſſary. | A 

If there be violent pains after delivery, the patient aftel 
ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, Mnear 
as gioat gruel, or tea with a little ſaffron in it; and won 
to take ſmall broths, with carraway-ſeeds, or a bit ful 
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of orange peel in them; an ounce of the oil of ſweet 
almonds may alſo be frequently taken in a cup of 
any of the above liquors: and if the patient be reſtleſs 
a ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may now and then 
be mixed with a cup of her drink. If the be hot or 
feveriſh, one of the following powders may be taken 
in a cup of her uſual drink every five or fix hours. 

Take of crabs claws prepared half an ounce, puri- 
fed nitre two drams, ſaffron powdered half a dram; 
rub them together in a mortar, and divide the whole 
into eight or nine doſes. 

When the patient is low ſpirited, or troubled with 
hyſterical complaints, ſhe ought to take frequently 
twelve or fifteen drops of the tincture of aſafœtida 
in a cup of penny-roval tea. 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and 
not unfrequent diſeaſe after delivery, It is known 
by pains in the lower part of the belly, which are 
greatly increaſed upon touching; by the tenſion 
or tightneſs of the parts; great weakneſs; change 
of countenance; a conſtant fever, with a weak and 
hard pulſe; a ſlight delirium, or raving; ſometimes 
inceſſent vomiting: a hiccup; a diſcharge of reddiſh, 
ſtinking, ſharp water from the womb; an inclination 
to go frequently to ſtool; a heat, and ſometimes total 
ſuppreſſion of urine. 

This muſt be treated like other inflammatory diſ— 
orders, by bleeding and plentiful dilution. The drink 
may be thin gruel or barley-water; in a cup of which 
half a dram of nitre may be diffolved, and taken 
three or four times a-day. Clyſters of warm milk 
and water muſt be frequently adminiſtered: and the 
belly ſhould be fomented by cloths wrung out of warm 
water, or by applying bladders filled with warm milk 
and water to it. 

A ſuppreſſion of the lochia, or uſual diſcharges 
after delivery, and the milk-fever, muſt be treated 
nearly in the ſame manner as an inflammation of the 

womb. In all theſe caſes, the ſafeſt courſe is plenti- 

ful dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomentations 
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of the parts affected. In the milk-fever, the breaſts 
may be embrocated with a little warm linſeed- oil, or 
the leaves of red cabbage may be applied to them: 

The child ſhould be often put to the breaſt, or it 
ſhould be drawn by ſome other perſon. 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk- 
tever than putting the child early to the breaſt. The 
cuſtom of not allowing children to fuck for the firſt 
two or three days, is contrary to Nature and common 
tenſe, and is very hurtful both to the mother and 
child. 

Every mother who has milk in her breaſts, ought 
either to ſuckle her own child, or to have her breaſts 
frequently drawn, at leaſt for the firſt month. This 
would prevent many of the diſeaſes which prove fatal 
to women in child-bed. 

When an inflammation happens in the breaſt, at- 
tended with redneſs, hardneſs, and other ſymptoms 
of ſuppuration, the ſafeſt application is a poultice 
of bread and milk, ſoftened with oil or freſh butter, 
This may be renewed twice a day, till the tumour 
be either diſcuſſed or brought to ſuppuration. The 
uſe of repellents, in this cafe, is verydangerous; they 
often occaſion fevers, and ſometimes cancers ; where- 
as a ſuppuration is ſeldom attended with any danger, 
and has often the moſt ſalutary eſſects. 

When the nipples are fretted or chapt, they may 
be anointed with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, or a 
little powdered gum-arabic way be ſprinkled on them. 
Hungary water applied to the nipples have a very 
good cftect. Should the complaint prove obſtinate, 
a cooling purge may be given, which generally re— 
moves it. 

The miliary fever is a diſeaſe incident to women 
in child-bed; but as it has been treated of already, 
we rcfer our readers to that article. Ihe celebrated 
Hoftman obferves, that this tever of child-bed women 
might generally be prevented, if they, during the 
pregnancy, were regular in their diet, uſe moderate 
exerciſe, took now and then a gentle laxative et 

manna 
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manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar ; not forgetting 
to bleed in the firſt months, and avoid all ſharp air. 
When the labour is coming on, it is not be hastened 
with torcing medicines, which inflame the blood and 
humours, or put them into unnatural commotions. 
Care ſhould be taken, after the birth, that the natural 
exertions proceed regularly; and if the pulſe be 
quick, a little nitrous powder, or ſome other cooling 
medicines, ſhould be adminiſtered. 

The moſt fatal diſorder conſequent upon delivery 
is the puerperal, or child-bed fever. It generally 
makes its attack upon the ſecond or third day after 
delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes on fooner, and 
at other times, though rarely, it does not appear be- 
fore the fifth or ſixth day. 

lt begins like moſt other fevers, with a cold or 
ſhivering fit, which is ſuccecded by reſtleſsneſs, pain 
of the head, great ſickneſs at the ſtomach, and bilious 
vomiting. The pulſe is generally quick, the tongue 
dry, and there is a remarkable depreſſion of ſpirits 
and loſs of ſtrength. A great pain is uſually felt in 
the back, hips, and region of the womb: a ſudden 
change in the quantity or quality of the luchia alſo 
takes place; and the patient is frequently troubled 
with a teneſmus, or conſtant inclination to go to 
ſtool. The urine, which is high coloured, is dif- 
charged in ſmall quantity, and generally with pain. 
The belly ſometimes ſwells to a conſiderable bulk, 
and becomes ſuſceptible of pain from the flighteft 
touch, When the fever has continued for a few 
days, the ſymptoms of inflammation uſually ſublide, 
and the diſeaſe acquires a more putrid form. At this 
period, if not ſooner, a bilious or putrid looſeneſs, 
of an obſtinate and dangerous nature, comes on, 
and accompanies the diſeaſe through all its future 
progreſs. 

There is not any diſeaſe that requires to be treat- 
ed with more ſkill and attention than this; conſe- 
quently the beſt aſſiſtance ought always to be obtain- 
d as ſoon as poſlible. In women of plethoric con- 

ititutions 
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ſtitutions, bleeding will generally be proper at the 
beginning : it ought however to be uſed with caution, 
and not to be repeated unleſs where the ſigns of in- 
flammation riſe high; in which caſe it will alſo be 
neceſſary to apply a bliſtering-plaſter to the region of 
the womb. | p 

During the rigor, or cold fit, proper means ſhould 
be uſed to abate its violence and ſhorten its duration. 
For this purpoſe the patient may drink freely of warm 
diluting liquors, and, if low, may take now and then 
a cup of wine whey; warm applications to the ex- 
tremities, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled 
with warm water, and ſuch like, may alſo be uſed with 
advantage. | 

Emollient clvſters of milk and water, or of chicken 
water, ought to be frequently adminiſtered through 
the courſe of the diſeaſe. Theſe prove beneficial by 
promoting a diſcharge from the inteſtines, and alſo 
by acting as a kindly fomentation to the womb and 
parts adjacent. Great care however is requiſite in 
givir g them, on account of the tenderneſs of the parts 
in the pelvis at this time. | 

To evacuate the offending bile from the ſtomach, 
a vomit is generally given. But as this 1s apt to 
increaſe the irritability of the ſtomach, already too 
great, it will be ſafer to omit it, and to give in its 
ſtead a gentle laxative, which will both tend to 
cool the body, and to procure a free diſcharge of the 
bile. 

The medicine which we have always found to ſuc- 
ceed beſt in this diſeaſe is the ſaline draught. This, 
if frequently repeated, will often puta ſtop to the 
vomiting, and at the ſame time leſſen the violence of 
the fever. If it runs off by ſtool, or if the patient be 
reftleſs; a few drops of jaudanum, or ſome ſyrup of 
poppies, may occaſionally be added. 

If the ſtools ſhould prove fo frequent as to weaken 
and exhauſt the patient, a ſtarch clyſter, with thirty 
or forty drops of laudanum in it, may be adminiſtered 


as occaſion ſhall require; and the drink may be rice- 
water 
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water, in every pint of which half an ounce of gum— 
arabic has been diffolved. Should theſe fail, recourſe 
muſt be had to Columbo-root, or ſome other aſtringent 
medicine. 

Though in general the food ought to be light, and 
the drink diluting, yet when the diſeaſe has been 
long protracted, and the patient is greatly ſpent by 
evacuations it will be neceſſary to ſupport her with 
nouriſhing diet and generous cordials. 

It was obſerved, that this fever, after continuing for 
ſome time, often acquires a putrid form. In this cafe 
the Peruvian bark mult be given, eitheir by itſelf, or 
joined with cordials, as circumitances may require. 
As the bark in ſubſtance will be apt to purge, it may 
be given in decoction or infuſion mixed with the tinc- 
ture > of roſes, or other gentle aſtringents; or a ſeruple 
of the extract of bark with half an ounce of ſpirituous 
cinnamon-water, with ten drops of laudanum, may be 
made into a draught, and given every ſecond, third, 
or fourth hour, as ſhall be found neceffary. 

When the ſtomach will not bear any kind of nou- 
riſument, the patient may be ſupporte d for ſome time 
by clyſters of beef-tea or chicken-water. 

To avoid this fever, every woinan in child-bed 
ought to be kept perfectly caſy; her food ſhould be 
light and ſimple, and her bed-chamber cool, and pro- 
perly ventilated. There is not any thing more hurt- 
ful to a woman in this ſituation than being kept too 
warm. She ought not to have her body bound too 
light, nor to riſe too ſoon from her bed, after delivery; 
catching cold is alſo to be avoided; and particular 
attention paid to cleanlineſs, 

To prevent the milk fever, the breaſts ought to be 
frequently drawn; and if they be filled previous to 
the onſet of a fever, they ſhould upon its firſt appear- 
ance, be drawn, to prevent the milk from becoming 
acrid, and its being abſorbed in this ſtate. Coſtive— 

nels is alſo to be avoided. This will be beſt effected 
by the uſe of mild clyſters and a laxative diet. 

We ſhall conclude our obſervations on child-bed 
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women by recommending it to them above all things 
to beware of cold. Poor women, whoſe circumſtan- 
ces oblige them to quit their bed too ſoon, often 
contract diſeaſes from cold, of which they never re- 
cover, It is great pity the poor are not better taken 
care in of this ſituation. 

But women in affluent circumſtances often run very 
great hazard from too much heat. They are generally 
kept in a very warm chamber for the firſt eight or ten 
days, and then dreſſed out to ſee company! The dan- 
ger of this conduct muſt be obvious to every one. 

The ſuperſtitious cuſtom of obliging women to keep 
the houſe till they go to church is likewiſe a very 
common cauſe of catching cold. Churches are ge- 
nerally damp, and moſt of them very cold; conſe- 
quently they are the moſt dangerous places to which 
a woman can go to make her firſt viſit, after having 
been confined in a warm room for a month ! 


BARRENNESS 


May be very properly reckoned among the diſeaſes 
of females, as tew married women who have not 
children enjoy a good ſtate of health. It may pro- 
ceec from various cauſes, as high. living, ſtrong liquors, 
grief, relaxation, indolence, &c. but it is chiefly ow- 
ing to an obſtruction or irregularity of the menſtrual 
flux. 

It is very certain that high-living vitiates the hu- 
mours, and prevents fecundity. We ſeldom find a 
barren woman among the labouring poor, while no- 
tuing is more common among the rich and affluent. 
The inhabitants of every country are prolific in pro 
portion to their poverty; and it would be an eaſy 
matter to adduce many inſtances of women, who, by 
being reduced to live entirely upon a milk and vege- 
table diet, have conceived and brought forth children, 
though they never had anv before. Would the rich 
uſe the fame kind of food and exerciſe as the better 
fort of pealants, they would ſeldom have cauſe to 
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envy their poor vaſſals and dependants the bleſſing 
of a numerous and healthy offspring, while they pine 
in ſorrow for the want of even a ſingle heir to their 
extenſive domains. 

Affluence begets indolence, which not only vitiates 
the humours, but induces a general relaxation of the 
ſolids; a ſtate highly unfavourable to procreation. 
To remove this, we would recommend the following 
courſe : Firſt, ſufficient exerciſe in the open air; 
ſecondly, a diet conliſting chiefly of milk and vegeta- 
bles; thirdly, the uſe of aſtringent medicines, as ſteel, 
allum, dragon's blood, elixir of vitriol, the Spaw or 
Tunbridge waters, Peruvian bark, &c.; and laſtly, 
above all, the cold bath. 

Dr. Cheyne avers, that want of children 1s as often 
the fault of the male as the female, and particularly 
recommends a diet compoſed chiefly of milk and ve- 
getables to the former as well as to the latter; add- 
ing that his friend Dr. Taylor, whom he calls Milk- 
doctor of Croydon, had brought ſundry opulent fami- 
lies in his neighbourhood, who had continued ſome 
years after marriage without progeny, to have ſeveral 
fine children, by keeping both parents, for a conſider- 
able time to a milk and vegetable diet. 

Barrenneſs is often the conſequence of grief, ſud- 
den fear, anxiety, or any of the paſſions which tend 
to obſtruct the menſtrual flux. When barrenneſs is 
ſuſpected to proceed from affections of the mind, the 
perſon ought to be kept as eaſy and cheerful as poſ- 
ſible ; all diſagreeable objects are to be avoided, 
and every method taken to amuſe and entertain the 
fancy. 


We ſhall now end this chapter, and refer our readers 
to the firſt part of this work for the treatment of chil- 
dren. But we cannot help expreſſing an earneſt with 
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that thoſe chapters were often read and univerſally 
underſtood by females in general, and by all mothers 
in particular. If they are not expected to be phyſi 
cians, they (ſhould ſurely be good nurſes. It is pecu- 
larily the province of the mother to relieve the ſuffer- 
ing infant, in caſes of acidities, flatulency, looſeneſs, 
teething, worms. &c. and a little knowledge of medi- 
cine will be very deſirable for ſo happy a purpoſe. 
Phyliciazs can only preſcribe medicine, it is the nurſe 
who mult diſcover the ſymptoms which require it. 

There is much reaſon to hope, that was proper at- 
tention afforded by nurſes to infants, it would ſoon 
alter that report in the bills of mortality, which ſtate 
„that half the children in this country die under 
twelve years old,” of diſeaſes occaſioned by improper 
treatment with reſpect to their food, clothing, air, 
and exerciſe, while in a ſtate of infancy. 

It is indeed much te be regretted, that more care 
is not beſtowed in teaching the proper management of 
children to thoſe whom nature has deſigned for mo- 
thers. This, inſtead of being made the principal, is 
ſeldom conſidered as any part of female education! 
Is it any wonder, when females ſo educated come to 
be mothers, that they ſhould be quite ignorant of the 
daties which belong to that character! However 
ſtrange it may appear, it is but too true, that ſome 
mothers, even of faſhion, are as ignorant, when they 
have brought a child into the world, of what ought 
to be done for it, as the infant itſelf! Is it any won- 
der then, that diſeaſe and death ſhould await them 
in this condition! 

Were the time that is generally ſpent by females 
in the acquiſition of trifling accompliſhments, em- 
ploved in learning how to bring up children—how to 
dreſs ſo 2s not to hurt, cramp, or confine their mo- 
tions-—how to feed them with wholeſome and rouriſh- 
ing fod—how to exerciie their tender bodies, fo as 
beit to promote their growth in ſirength and ſtature: 
were theſe made the objects of female inſtruction, 
the community would be better for it, and the parents 
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be bleſſed with a. healthful progeny! But while the 
education of a female implies little more than what 
relates to dreſs and public ſhew, we have nothing to 
expect from them but ignorance—even in the moſt 
important concerns of life! 

This reflection ſhould fill the heart of every mother 
- with the importance of her charge | She ſhould em- 
brace every opportunity of informing herſelf of, and 
performing, the duty the owes to her infant, and to 
poſterity! Theirs is the delightful province, not 
only to form the body, but to give the mind its moſt 
early bias They have it very much in their power, 
to make their children ſtrong and healthy or weak 
and ſick ly! uſeful members, or peſts of ſociety ! 

It is the duty and intereſt of the father equally to 
attend to the management aud welfare of his chil- 
dren, and he ought to aſſiſt in every means that tend 
to the improvement of the body or mind. It indeed 
is great pity—that men, and thoſe who in other re- 
ſpects are thinking men too, ſhould be ſo inatten- 
tive to matters of ſo much importance to the riling 
generation! This negligence is one reaſon, why fe- 
males know fo little of this neceſſary duty; but it is 
ſincerely to be hoped, that fathers will pay more at- 
tention to the health and proper education of their 
children. This will afford the moſt permanent ſatis- 
faction to the refleting mind, whatever may be the 
momentary gratification of thoſe gentlemen, who 
place their delight in the pleaſures of the table, the 
bottle, or who pride themſelves moſt on the pedigree 
of their dogs and horſes—while the ſupreme care to 
maintain and eſtabliſh the body in health, and the 
inexpreſlible pleaſure of forming the youthful mind, 
in his children (thoſe miniature pictures of himſelf,) to 
habits of virtue and honour—are left, perhaps, to the 
care of a menial ſervant or, at beſt, ſent to a board- 
ing-ſchool! Is it then to be wondered at, that ſuch 
parents ſhould complain of the want of filial duty in 
their children ! 

Women 
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Women are ever deſirous to excel in thoſe accom- 
pliſhments which recommend them to the attention 
of the other ſex. Let it, however, be always remem- 
bered, that a well inſtructed, virtuous mind aCtuat- 
ing a ſtrong and healthful body—is the greateſt bleſ- 
ſing a mortal can poſſeſs in this life. 

We conclude with theſe noble ſentiments from the 
venerable lord Kaims: 

Parents! your children are not your property 
they are intruſted to you by providence, to be trained 
up in the principles of religion and virtue—and you 
are bound to fulfil the ſacred truſt. You owe to 
your Maker, obedience—you owe to your children, 
the making them good and virtuous—you owe to 
your country, uſeful citizens—and to yourſelves, at- 
fectionate children, who, during your grey hairs, will 
be your greateſt comfort and firmeſt ſupport.” 


* 


Part Fifi 


CHAP. I. 
On Cold Bathing, and drinking Mineral Waters. 


h. 


ATHING is now faſhionable, and almoſt all 

ranks plunge into the ſea, and drink mineral 
waters. No part of medicine is of greater importance 
than cold bathing, and it will be eaſily underſtood, 
that though it might nearly kill a perſon of a plethoric 
habit, who had negleCted proper evacuations; it would 
if properly attended to cure a patient labouring under 
nervous diſeaſes, by acting upon and bracing the 
ſolids, ſharpening the appetite, quickening digeſtion, 
and ſtrengthening the ſtomach. 

Immerſion in cold water is a cuſtom which lays claim 
to the moſt remote antiquity: indeed it muſt have been 
coeval with man himſelf. The neceſſity of water for 
the purpoſe of cleanlineſs, and the pleaſure ariſing 
from its application to the body in hot countries, muſt 
very early have recommended it to the human ſpecies, 
Even the example of other animals was ſuflicient to 
give the hint to man. By inſtindt many of them are 
led to apply to cold water in this manner; and ſome, 
when deprived of its uſe, have been known to languiſh 
and even to die. But whether the practice of cold 
bathing aroſe from neceſlity, reaſoning, or imitation, 
is an inquiry of no importance; our buſineſs is to 
point out the advantages which may be derived from 
it, and to guard people againſt an improper uſe of it. 

The cold bath recommends itſelf in a variety of 
caſes, and is peculiarly beneficial! to the inhabitants 
of populous cities, who indulge in idleneſs, and lead 
ſedentary lives. In perſons of this deſcription the ac- 
tion of the ſolids is always too weak, which induces a 
languid circulation, a crude indigeſted maſs of hu- 
mours, and obſtructions of the capillary veſſels and 
glandular ſyſtem. Cold water, from its gravity as well 
as trom its tonic power, is well calculated either to 
obviate 
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obviate or remove theſe ſymptoms. It accelerates the 
motion of the blood, promotes the different ſecretions, 
and gives permanent vigour to the ſolids. But all 
theſe important purpoſes will be more eſſentially an- 
ſwered by the application of ſalt- water. This ought 
not only to be preferred on account of its ſuperior 
gravity, but alſo for its greater power of ſtimulating 
the ſkin, which promotes perſpiration, and prevents 
the patient from catching cold. ; 

It is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that cold bath- 
ing is more likely to prevent, than to remove, obſtruc- 
tions of the glandular or lymphatic ſyſtem. Indeed, 
when they have arrived at a certain pitch, they are 
not to be removed by any means. In this caſe the 
cold bath will not only aggravate the ſymptoms, but 


hurry the unhappy patient iato an untimely grave! It 


is therefore of the utmoſt importance, previous to the 
patient's entering upon the uſe of the cold bath, to 
determine whether or not he labours under any obſti— 
nate obſtruftion of the lungs or other viſcera; and 
where this is the caſe, cold bathing ought ſtri&tly to 
be prohibited. 

In what is called a plethoric ſtate, or too great a ful- 
neſs of the body, it is alſo dangerous to uſe the cold 
bath, without due preparation. In this caſe there is 
great danger of burſting a blood- veſſel, or occaſioning 
an inflammation of the brain, or ſome of the viſcera. 
This precaution 1s the more necefſary to citizens, as 
moſt of them live full, and are of a groſs habit. Yet 
what is very remarkable, theſe people reſort in crowds 
every ſeaſon to the ſea- ſide, and pjurge into the water 
without the leaſt conſideration! No doubt they often 
eſcape with ampunity; but does this give a ſanction 
to the practice? Perſons of this deſcription ought by 
no means to bathe, unleſs the body has been previoully 
prepared by ſuitable evacuations. 

Another claſs of patients, who ſtand peculiarly in 


need of the bracing qualities of cold water, is the ner- 


vous. This includes a great number of the male, and 
almoſt all the female inhabitants of large towns. Yet 
| even 
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even thoſe perſons ought to be cautious in uſing the 
cold bath. Nervous people have often weak bowels, 
and may, as well as others, be ſubjeCt to congeſtions 


and obſtructions of the viſcera; and in this caſe they 


will not be able to bear the effects of the cold water. 
For them, therefore, and indeed for all delicate people, 
the beſt plan would be to accuſtom themſelves to it by 
the moſt pleaſing and gentle degrees. They ought 
to begin with the temperate bath, and gradually uſe 
it cooler, till at length the coldeſt proves quite agree- 
able. Nature revolts againſt all great — wall and 
thoſe who do violence to her dictates, have often 
cauſe to repent of their temerity ! 

Wherever cold bathing is practiſed, there ought 
alſo to be tepid or warm baths. We would not adviſe 
patients to go into the cold water when the body is 
chilly ; as much exerciſe, at leaſt ought to be taken, 
as may excite a gentle glow all over the body, but 
by no means ſo as to overheat it. 


To young people, and particularly to children, 


cold bathing is of the utmoſt importance. Their lax 
fibres render its tonic powers peculiarly proper. It 
promotes their growth, increaſes their ſtrength, and 
prevents a variety of diſeaſes incident to childhood. 
Were infants early accuſtomed to the cold bath, it 
would ſeldom diſagree with them; and we ſhould ſee 
fewer inſtances of the ſcrofula, rickets, and other 
diſeaſes, which prove fatal to many, and make others 
miſerable for life! Sometimes, indeed, theſe diſor- 
ders render infants incapable of bearing the ſhock 
of cold water; but this is owing to their not having 


been early and regularly accuſtomed to it. It is 


however neceſſary here to caution young men againſt 
too frequent bathing; as * fatal conſequencgs 
reſult from the daily practice of plunging into rivers 
and continuing there too long. 
The moſt proper time of the day for uſing the cold 
bath is no doubt the morning, or at leaſt before din— 
ner; and the beſt mode, that of quick immerlion. 
As cold bathing has a conſtant tendency to propel 
No 17 | 6 the 
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the blood and other humours towards the head, 
ought to be a rule always to wet that part as 4 as 
poflible. By due attention to this circumſtance, 
there is reaſon to believe, that violent head-achs, 
and cther complaints, which frequently proceed from 
cold bathing, might be often prevented. 

The cold bath, when too long continued in, not 
only occafions an exceſſive flux of humours towards 
the head, but chilis the blood, cramps the muſcles, 
relaxcs the nerves, and wholly defeats the intention 
of bathing. Hence, bynot adverting to this circum- 
ſtance, expert ſwimmers are often injured, and ſome- 
times even loſe their lives, All the beneficial pur- 
poſes of cold bathing are anſwered by one immerſion 
at a time; and the natient ought to be rubbed dry 
the moment he comes out of the water, and ſhould 
continue to take exerciſe for ſome time after. 

When cold bathing occaſions chilneſs, loſs of ap- 
petite, hſtleiincſs, pain of the breaſt or bowels, a de- 
creaſe of ſtrength, or violent head-achs, it ought to 
be diſcontinued, 

Though theſe hints are by no means intended to 
point out all the caſes where cold bathing may be 
hurtful, nor to illuſtrate its extenſive utility as a me- 
dicine; yet it is hoped they may ſerve to guard peo- 
ple againit ſome of thoſe errors into which, from mere 
inatteation, they are apt to fall, and thereby not only 
endanger their own live „ but bring an excellent me- 
dicine into diſrepute. 


DRIN KING WATER, 


As a medicine, is no leſan object of the phyſician's 
attention than tne 1 e of it externally, Pure water 
is indeed the moſt inoſle nſire of all li quors, and con. 
ſtitutes a pri: ip part of the food of every anima! 
But this element is often impregnated with ſubſtances 
of a very active and penetrating nature; and of ſuch 
an inſidious quality, that, w hile they promote certain 
ſecretions, and even a.leviate ſome diſagreeab!e 
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ſymptoms, they weaken the powers of liſe, under- 
mine the conſtitution, and lay the toundation of worſe 
diſeaſes than thoſe which they were employed to re- 7 
move. Of this many perſons muſt have ſeen inſtan— i 
ces; and phyſicians of eminence have more than once 1 
declared that they have known more diſeaſes occa- | 
ſioned than removed by the uſe of mineral waters. 
This doubtleſs has proceeded from the abuſe of theſe 
powerful medicines, which evinces the neceſlity of 
uling them with caution. i 

By examining the contents of the mineral waters {| 
which are moſt in uſe in this country, we ſhall be en- | 
abled to form an idea of the danger which may ariſe 
from an improper application of them either exter- 
nally or internally; though it is to the latter of theſe 
that the preſent obſervations ate chiefly confined. 

The waters moſt in uſe for medical purpoſes in Bri- 
tain, are thoſe impregnated with falts, ſulphur, iron, ö 
and mephitic air, either ſeparately, or variouſly com 1 
bined, Of theſe the moſt powerful is, the ſaline ſul- ; 
phureous water of Harrowgate. The greateſt claſs | 
of mineral waters in this country is the chalybeate, U 
or thoſe impregnated with iron; the chief of which 1 : 
are the purging waters of Scarborough, Cheltenham, | 
Thorp Arch, Nevil Holt, &c. Of thoſe which do 
not purge, the waters of Tunbridge ſtand in the 
higheſt repute. The ſaline purging waters, as theſe | 
of Action, Epſom, Kilburn, &c. are alſo in very gene— ; | 
ral eſteem ; but the fountains moſt frequented by the f | 
lick in this country, are thoſe to which the minerals |; 
impart a certain degree of heat, as Bath, Briſtol, Bux- 1 
ton, Matlock, &c. Sit 

The errors which ſo often defeat the intention of 1 
drinking the purgative mineral waters, and which fo | 
frequently prove injurious to the patient, proceed 
from the manner or uſing them, the quantity taken, 
the regimen purſued, or uſing them in caſes where 
they are not proper. | 

A very hurful prejudice ſtill prevails in this coun- 
try, that all diſeaſes muſt be cured by medicines taken 
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into the ſtomach, and that the more violently theſe 
medicines operate, they are the more likely to have 
the defired effect. This opinion has proved fatal to 
thouſands, and will, in all probability, deſtroy many 
more before it can be wholly eradicated. Purging 
1s often uſeful in acute diſeaſes, and in chronic caſes 
may pave the way for the operation of other midi. 
cines; but it will ſeldom perform a cure; and by ex- 
hauſting the ſtrength of tbe patient, will often leave 
him in a worſe condition than it found him. That 
this is frequently the caſe with regard to the more 
active mineral waters, every perſon converſant in theſe 
maiters will readily allow. 

Strong ſtimulants applied to the ſtomach and bowels 
for a length of time, muſt tend to weaken and deſtr'y 
their energy; and what ſtimulants are more active 
than ſalt and ſulphur, eſpecially when theſe ſubſtan. 
ces are intimately combined, and carried through the 
ſyſtem by the penetrating medium of water? Thoſe 
bowels muſt be ſtrong indeed, which. can withſtand 
the daily operation of ſuch active principles for months 
together, and not be injured. This however is the 
plan purſued by moſt of thoſe who drink the purging 
mineral waters, and whoſe circumſtances will permit 
them to continue long enough at thoſe faſhionable 
places of reſort. 

Many people imagine that every thing depends on 
the quantity of the water taken, and that the more 
they drink they will the ſooner get well. This is an 
egregious error; for, while the unhappy patient thinks 
he is by this means eradicating his diſorder, he is of- 
ten in fact undermining the powers of lite, and ruin- 
ing his conſtitution. Indeed nothing can do this fo 
effectually as weakening the powers of digeſtion by 
the improper application of ſtrong ſtimulants. The 
very eſſence of health depends on the digeſtive organs 
performing their due functions, and the moſt tedious 
maladies are all connected with indigeſtions. 

Drinking the waters in too great quantity, not only 
injures the bowels and occaſions indigeſtion, but ge- 
nerally 
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nerally defeats the intentions for which it is taken. 
The diſeaſes for the cure of which mineral waters are 
chicflv celebrated, are moſtly of the chronic kind; 
and it is well known that ſuch caſes can only be cured 
by the ſlow operafion of alteratives, or ſuch medicines 


as act by inducing a gradual change in the habit. 


This requires length of time, and never can be ef- 
fected by medicines which run off by ſtool, and ope- 
rate chiefly on the firſt paſſages. 

Thoſe who wiſh for the cure of any obſtinate ma- 
lady trom the mineral waters, ought to take them in 
ſuch a manner as hardly to produce any effect what- 
ever on the bowels. With this view a half-pint glaſs 
me be drank at bed-time and the ſame quantity an 
hour betore breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper,. The doſe, 
however, muſt vary according to circumſtances. Even 
the quantity above mentioned will purge ſome per— 
ſons, while others will drink twice as much without 
being in the leaſt moved by it. Its operation on the 
bowels is the only ſtandard for uſing the water as an 
alterative. No more ought to be taken than barely 
to move the body; nor is it always neceſſaty to carry 
it to this length, provided the water goes off by the 
other emunctories, and does not occaſion a chilneſs, 
or flatulency in the ſtomach or bowels. When the 
water is intended to purge, the quantity mentioned 
above may be all taken before breakfaſt, 

We would not only caution patients, who drink the 
purging mineral waters over night, to avoid heavy 
ſuppers, but alſo from eating heavy meals at any 
time. The ſtimulus of water, impregnated with ſalts, 
ſeems to create, a falſe appetite. Dr. Buchan ſays 
LT have ſeen a delicate perſon, after drinking the 
Harrowgate waters of a morning, eat a breakfaſt 
ſufficient to have ſerved two ploughmen, devour a 
plentiful dinner of fleſh and fith, and, to crown all, 
eat ſuch a ſupper as might have ſatisfied a hungry 


porter. All this, indeed, the ſtomach ſeemed to crave; 


but this craving had better remain not quite ſatisfied, 
than that the ſtomach ſhould be loaded with what 
exceeds 
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exceeds its powers. To ſtarve patients was never 
my plan; but I am clearly of opinion, that, in the 
uſe of all the purging mineral waters, a light and 
rather diluting diet is the moſt proper; and that no 
perſon during ſuch a courſe, qught to eat to the full 
extent of what his appetite craves.” 

To promote the operation of mineral waters, and 
to carry them through the ſyſtem, exerciſe is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary. This may be taken in any man- 
ner that is moſt agreeable to the patient; but he 
ought never to carry it to exceſs. The beſt kinds of 
exerciſe are thoſe conne&tted with amuſement, and 
where the reflection of them is pleaſing in remem— 
brance. Every thing that tends to exhilerate the 
ſpirits, not only promotes the operation of the waters, 
but acts as a medicine. 

But the greateſt errors in drinking the purging 
mineral waters ariſe from their being uſed in caſes 
where they are abſolutely improper, and adverſe to 
the nature of the diſeaſe. When people hear of a 
wonderful cure having been performed by ſome mi- 
neral water, they immediately conclude that it will 
cure every thing, and accordingly ſwallow it down, 
when they might as well take poiſon. Patients 
ought to be well informed, betore they begin to drink 
the more active kinds of mineral waters, of the 
propriety of the courſe, and ſhould never perſiſt in 
uſing them when they are found to aggravate the diſ- 
order. 

In caſes where purging is indicated, the ſaline mi— 
neral waters will be found to fulfil this intention bet- 
ter than any other medicine. Their operation, it 
taken in proper quantity, is generally mild; and they 
are neither found to irritate the nerves, nor debilitate 
the paticit ſu much as the other purgatives. 

As a purgative, theſe waters are chiefly recom- 
mended in difeaſes of the firſt paſſages, accompanied 
with, or proceeding from, inactivity of the ſtomach 
and bowels, acidity, indigeſtion, vitiated bile, worms, 
putrid ſordes, the piles and jaundice. In molt caſes 
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of this kind they are the beſt medicines that can be. 


adminiſtered. But when uſed with this view, it is 
ſufficient to take them twice, or at moſt three times 
a- week, ſo as to move the body three or four times; 
and it will be proper to continue this courſe for fome 
weeks. | 

But the operation of the more active mineral 
waters is not confined to the bowels. They often 
promote the diſcharge of urine, and not unfrequently 
increaſe the perſpiration. This thews that they are 
capable of penetrating into every part of the body, 
and of ſtimulating the whole ſyſtem. Hence ariſes 
their efficacy in removing the moſt obſtinate of all 
diforders, obſtructions of the glandular and Iymphatic 
ſyſtem. Under this claſs is comprehended the ſero— 
fula or King's evil, indolent tumours, obſtructions of 
the liver, ſpleen, kidnies, and meſenteric glands. 
When theſe great purpoſes are to be effected, the 
waters muſt be uſed in the gradual manner mentioned 
above, and perſiſted in for a length of time. It will 
be proper however now and then to diſcontinue their 
uſe for a few days. 

The next great claſs of diſeaſes where mineral 
waters are found to be beneficial, are thoſe of the 
kin, as the itch, ſcab, tetters, ringworms, ſcaly erup— 
tions, leproſies, blotches. foul ulcers, &c. Though 
theſe may ſeem ſuperficial, yet they are often the moſt 
obſtinate which the phyſician has to encounter, and 
not unfrequently ſet his {kill at defiance : but they will 
ſometimes yield to the application of mineral waters 
for a ſufficient length of time, and in moſt caſes of 
this kind theſe waters deſerve a trial. The ſaline ſul— 
phureous waters, ſuch as thoſe of Moffat in Scotland, 
and Harrowgate in England, are the moit likely to 
tucceed in diſeaſes of the ſkin; but for this purpoſe 
it will be neceſſary to bathe as well as to drink the 
Waters. 

To enumerate more particularly the qualities of the 
different mineral waters, to ſpecify thoſe diſeaſes in 
which they are reſpectively indicated, and to point 
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out their proper modes of application, would be an 
uſeful, and by no means a diſagreeable employment; 
but as the limits preſcribed to theſe remarks will not 
allow us to treat the ſubject at more length, we ſhall 
conclude by obſerving, that whenever the mineral 
waters are found to exhauſt the ſtrength, depreſs the 
ſpirits, take away the appetite, excite fevers, diſtend 
the bowels, or accaſion a cough, they ought to be dif. 
continued. 


COLD BATHING 


Has the moſt happy effects on children. It prevents 
convulſions, coughs, cutaneous inflammations—as 
pimples and ſcabs; the want of fleep, vomiting, 
rickets, ſuppreſſion of urine, and gravel. 

It frequently cures nervous and paralytic difor- 
ders;—particularly, the aſthma, agues, conſumptions, 
coughs, deafneſs, dropſy, epilepſy, fevers, inflamma- 
tions, leproſy, lethargy, loſs of appetite, pains in the 
back, joints, or ſtomach, rheumatiſm, rickets, rup- 
tures, ſcorbutic pains, ulcers. 

Waſhing the head every morning in cold water, 
prevents rheums, and cures coughs, head-ach, and 


ſore eyes. 


The beſt water to drink, eſpecially for thoſe who 
are much troubled with wind, is rain water. After 
it has ſettled, draw it off clear into another veſſel, 
and it will keep ſweet for a long time, 
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CHAP. II. 


Obſervations concerning tie Diet of Working Peofile, 
recommending a method of living leſs exhenſive, 
and more cenductve 10 health, than the fireſent. 


XPERIENCE proves that not a few of the diſ- 
E. caſes incident to the inhabitants of this country, 
are owing to their mode of living! The vegetsble 
productions they conſume, fall conſiderably ſhort of 
the proportion which they ought to bear to the ant- 
mal part of their food. The conſtant uſe of bread 
and animalſubſtances excites an unnatural thirſt, and 
leads to the immoderate uſe of beer and other ſtimu- 
lating liquors, which generate diſeaſes and reduce the 
lower orders of the people to a ſtate of indigence !— 
To ſhew the poor man how to live cheaper and better, 
is the deſign of the following pages. 

Though the working people of this country live at 

a greater expence than any where elſe, it does not 
follow that they live better. They are ſtrong indeed, 
but by no means healthy; and it is found that, from 
an attachment to a particular mode of living, they are 
more liable to diſeaſe and death in foreign climes, 
than the inhabitants of any other country! 
It is certainly proper that the poor man ſhould be 
inſtructed in every thing that can make his little earn- 
ings go as far as poſſible, or which can add to the com- 
tort of himſelf and family. Nor can economy in 
living, be deemed a trivial virtue, in a country where 
the riches depend on the cheapneſs of labour. 

It is alledged that the Engliſh are ſo much attached 
to their own modes of living, that no argument will 
induce them to make the ſmalleſt change! Habits are 
indeed obſtinate things, eſpecially thoſe which relate 
to diet ; but-there are proofs that the Engliſh are not 
inflexible even in this matter. The mode of living 
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among the lower orders has been greatly changed 
of late years, and we are ſorry to ſay—not for the 
better! | | 

The people of England have too much good ſenſe 
not to liſten to reaſon, provided due care were taken 
to inſtruct them. But here the people may be truly 
faid © to periſh for want of knowledge.” No means 
have been uſed to give them proper inſtruction Hurtful 
cuſtoms have been ſuffered to prevail, till they have 
{truck ſuch deep roots that it will not be an eafy mat- 
ter to eradicate them. The difficulty, however, is 
not unſurmountable. A few experiments of reform 
would have the effect to render it as agreeable as it 
is ſalutary. | 

Adults have many old prejudices to overcome, but 
the caſe is different with regard to children. They 


may be taught to uſe any kind of food, and what 


they uſe while young—they will love 'when old. It 
we can introduce a different method of feeding chil- 
dren, our purpoſe will be anſwered. This alone will, 
in time, effect a total change in the general mode of 
living. 


The late diſtreſs of the poor has called forth many 


publications intended for their relief. Moſt of them, 
however, were adapted only for the particular occa- 
fion, and not caculated to prevent the return of like 
evils. The following obſervations it is hoped, will 
have a more permanent effect. —_ are intended to 
recommend a plan of living, which will render the 
people leſs dependant on bread or animal food for 
their ſubſiſtence, and conſequently not ſo liable to 
ſufler from a ſcarcity or dearth of either of theſe arti- 
cles in future. 

Particular atiention has been paid to the ſubſtitutes 
for bread, as the ſcarcity of this article proves pecu- 
liarly dittrefling to the poor. It will appear from the 
following pages, that bread is by means ſo much a 
neceſſary of lite as is generally imagined, and that its 
place may, in many inſtances, be ſupplied by a varicty 
of other tarinaceous ſubſtances, 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ALIMENT, 


No creature eats ſuch a variety of food as man. In- 
tended for an inhabitant of every climate, he devours 
the productions of them all; and if they do not ſait 
his palate, or agree with his ſtomach, he calls in the 
aid of cookery, an art peculiar to himſelf ; by which 
many things that, in a crude ſtate, would prove hurt- 
ful, or even poiſonous, are rendered wholeſome and 
ſaiutary. 

The obvious diviſion of food is into animal and ve- 
getable. To ſay that man was intended by nature for 
uling the one or the other alone, would be abſurd. 
His ſtructure and appetite prove that he was formed 
for both. Judgment, however, is requiſite in adjuſting 
the due proportions of each, ſo as to avoid the incon- 
veniencies ariſing from an extreme on either hand. 

Though animal tood 1s more nouriſhing than vege- 
table, it is not ſafe to live on that alone. Experience 
has ſhewn that a diet conſiſting ſolely of animal food, 
excites thirſt and nauſea, occaſions putreſcence in the 
ſtomach and bowels, and finally brings on violent 
griping pains with cholera and dyſentery. 

Animal food is leſs adapted to the ſedentary than 
the labourious, and leaſt of all to the ſtudious, whoſe 
diet ought to conliſt chiefly of vegetables. Indulging 
in animal food renders men dull and unfit for the pur- 
ſuits of ſcience, eſpecially when it is accompanied 
with the free uſe of ſtrong liquors. 

The plethoric, or perſons of full habits, ſhould eat 
ſparingly of animal food. It yields far more blood than 
vegetables taken in the ſame quantity, and of courſe 
may induce inflammatory diſeaſes. It acts as a ſtimy- 
las to the whole ſyſtem, by which means the circula- 
tion of the blood is greatly accelerated. | 

Conſumptions are very common in this country, and 
they are in part owing to the great uſe of animal food. 
Though the Pthiſis Pulmonalis is not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, an inflammatory di:eaſe, yet it generaliy begins 
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with ſymptoms of inflammation, and is often accom- 
panied with them through its whole progrets. 

The the diſeaſe moſt common in this country is the 
ſcurvy. One finds a daſh of it in almoſt every family, 
and in ſome the taint is very deep. A diſeaſe ſo gene- 
ral muſt have a general cauſe, and there is none fo 
obvious as the great quantity of animal food devoured 
by the natives! As a proof that the ſcurvy ariſes from 
this cauſe, we are in poſſeſſion of no remedy for that 


dliſeaſe equal to the free uſe of freſh vegetables. 


By the uninterrupted uſe of animal food a putrid 
diatheſis is induced in the ſyſtem, which prediſpoſes 
to a variety of diſorders. There is much reaſon to 
believe that many of thoſe obſtinate complaints for 
which we are at a loſs to account, and find it till 
more diſficult to cure, are the effects of a ſcorbutic 
taint lurking in the habit! 

Improper diet affects the mind as well as the body, 
The choleric diſpoſition of the Engliſh is almoſt pro- 
verbial. Were a cauſe to be atligned, it would be, 
that of their living ſo much on animal food. There 
is no doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper un- 
known to men whoſe food is chiefly vegetable. 

Though theſe and ſimilar conſequences may ariſe 
from the exceſs of animal diet, we are far from dil- 
couraging its uſe in moderation. In all cold countries 
It is certainly neceſſary ; but the major part of the ali- 
ment vught nevertheleſs to conſiſt of vegetable ſub- 
ſtances. There is a continual tendency in animal 
food, 2s wel! as in the human body itſelf, to putre- 
faction, which can only be counteratted by the free 
uſe of vegetables. 

With regard to the proportion of vegetable food to 
that of animal, great nicety is by no means required. 
It muſt vary according to circumſtances, as the heat 
of the weather, the warmth of the climate, and the 
hke. The vegetable part, however, where nothing 
forbids, ought certainly to preponderate, in the pro- 
portion at leaſt of two to one. 

The excetiive conſumption of animal food is one 

great 
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great cauſe of the ſcarcity of grain. The food that a 
bullock affords bears but a ſmall proportion to the 
quantity of vegetable matter he conſumes. 

Good fruit 1s an excellent article of diet ; but the 
greater part of what is uſed in this country by the 
lower orders of the people, is mere traſh. Fruit ſhould 
be eaten in the early part of the day, when the ſto- 
mach is not loaded with food, and it ought never to 
be caten raw till it is thoroughly ripe. 


BREAD, 


Or ſomething reſembling it, makes a part of the 
diet of all nations. Hence 1t is emphatically called 
the ſtaſſ of life.” It may however be uſed too freely. 
The late Dr. Fothergill was of opinion, and we per- 
fectly agree with him, that moſt people eat more bread 
than is conducive to their health. We do not mean to 
inlinuate that bread is unwholeſome, but that the 
beſt things may prove hurtful when taken to exceſs. 
A ſurfeit of bread is more dangerous, than of any 
other food. The French conſume vaſt quantities of 
bread ; but its bad effects are prevented by their co- 
pious uſe of ſoups and fruits, which have little or no 
thare in the diet of the people of England. 

One important uſe of bread is to — a maſs fit for 
filling up the alimentary canal, and carrying the nu- 
tritious juices along that paſſage in ſuch a ſtate, as to 
render them fit to be atted upon by the lacteal abſor- 
bants, which take up the nouriſhment and convey it 
to the blood. In this light, bread may be conſidered 
as a ſoil from whence the nouriſhment is drawn. We 
do not ſay that bread contains no nouriſhment, but 
that its uſe, as an article of diet, does not ſolely de- 
pend on the quantity of nutriment it contains, but in 
ſome meaſure on it fitneſs as a vehicle for conveying the 
nutritious particles through the inteſtinal tubes. Hence 
it follows that the fineſt bread is not alway the beſt 
adapted for anſwering the purpoſes of nutrition, 

The richeſt food will not nouriſh an animal, unleſs 
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the alimentary canal is ſufficiently diſtended. A dog 
has been fed on the richeſt broth, yet could not be 
kept alive ; while another, which had only the meat 
boiled to a chip and the broth, throve very well. This 
ſhews the folly of attempting to nouriſh men on ali- 
mentary powders and other concentrated food. 

The great art therefore of preparing food, is to 
blend the nutritive part of the aliment with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſome light farinaceous ſubſtance, in order 


to fill up the alimentary canal, without overcharging 


it with more nutritious particles than are neceſſary 
for the ſupport of the animal. This may be done 
either by bread, or other farinaceous ſubſtances, of 
_ there 1s a great variety, as will appear in the 
equel. 

Bread is one of the moſt expenſive modes of uſing 
grain, and not well adapted to the narrow circum- 
ſtances of the lower orders of the people, as it is 
burdened with two heavy additional charges, in paſ- 
ſing through the hands of both miller and baker. Be- 
ſides, the former often grinds down extraneous mat- 
ter with the wheat, and the latter as frequently bakes 
it up with the addition of lime, chalk, allum, and 
other pernicious ſubſtances. Since the articles of diet 
have become branches of manufacture, the public 
neither know what they eat, nor what they drink. 

People imagine, as the fineſt flour contains the 
| Ty quantity of nouriſhment, that it muſt there- 

ore be the molt proper for making into bread ; but 
this by no means follows. The fineſt flour comes the 
neareſt to ſtarch, which, though it may occaſionally 


prove a good medicine, makes bad bread. Houſe- 


hold bread, which is made by grinding down the 
whole grain, and only ſeparating the coarſer bran, is 
without doubt the moſt wholeſome. . 

The judicious and benelovent Dr. Buchan ſays, 
Ihe beſt houſchold bread I ever remember to have 
eat, was in the county of York. It was what they call 
meſlin bread, and conſiſted of wheat and rye ground 
together, J am not quite certain as to the * 
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but I think there might be two parts of the former to 
one of the latter. This bread, when well fermented, 
eats light, is of a pleaſant taſte, and {ſoluble to the 
bowels. After uſing it for ſome years, I found that 
bread made entirely of wheat flour was neither fo 
agreeable to the palate, nor ſo conducive to health.“ 

Bread is often ſpoiled to pleaſe the eye. The arti- 
ficially whitened, drying, ſtuthng bread, though made 
of the heart of the wheat, is in reality the worſt of 
any; yet this is the bread which moſt people prefer, 
and the poorer fort will eat no other. 

All the different kinds of grain are occaſionally 
made into bread, ſome giving the preference to one 
and ſome to another, according to early cuſtom and 
prejudice. The people of South Britain generally prefer 
bread made of the fineſt wheat flour, while thoſe of 
the northern countries eat a mixture of flour and rye- 
meal, or oatmeal, and many give the preference to 
bread made of oatmeal alone. The common people 
of Scotland alſo eat a mixed bread, but more fre— 
quently bread of oatmeal only. In Germany the 
common bread is made of rye, and the American la- 
bourer thinks no bread ſo ſtrengthening as that which 
is made of Indian corn; nor do we much doubt-but 
the Laplander thinks his bread made of the bones of 
fhihes is the beſt of any! 

Bread made of different-kinds of grain is more 
wholeſome than what is made of one only, as their 
qualities ſerve to correct one another. For example, 
wheat flour, particularly the finer kind, being of a 
ſtarchy nature, is apt to occaſion a conſumption. 
Bread made of ryemeal, on the other hand, proves 
often too flippery for the bowels. A due proportion 
of theſe makes the beſt bread. 

For the more active and laborious we would re- 
commend a mixture of rye with the ſtronger grains, 
as peas, beans, barley, oats, Indian corn, and the like. 
Theſe may be blended in many difterent ways: they 
make a hearty bread for a labouring man, and, to 

ite his own language, they lie longer on his — 
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than bread made of wheat flour only. Barley bread 
paſſes too quickly through the alimentary canal to 
afford time for conveying the proper nouriſhment; 
but bread made of barley mixed with peaſe is very 
nouriſhing. 

When potatoes, or boiled grain, are uſed, bread 
ceaſes to be a neceſſary articles of diet. During the 
late ſcarcity of bread, many perſons made it a rule not 
to eat above one half they uſed to do, and found no 
inconveniency whatever from the change. Nay, ſome 
told us, that for a conſiderable time they had left off 
the uſe of bread altogether, without experiencing any 
change in the ſtate of their health. 

A great part of the bread confumed in this country 
is by children. It is alway ready, and when the child 
calls for food, a piece of bread is put into its hand, to 
fave the trouble of dreſſing any other kind of victuals. 
Of many children this is the principal food, but it is 
far from being the moſt proper. Children are often 
troubled with acidities of the ſtomach and bowels; 
and it is well known that bread mixed with water, 
and kept in a degree of heat equal to that of the hu- 
man ſtomach, ſoon turns ſour. 

During the late ſcarcity, many of the labouring 
men, and even artificers, could not earn as much 
money as was ſuticient to keep their families in the 
article of bread only. It is certain, however, that on 
a different plan, ſuch families might have lived very 
comfortably. Many of the articles of diet are cheaper 
than bread, and equally wholeſome. Nearly one half 
of the expence of living might be ſaved by a due ſe- 
lection of the articles of diet! 

The Engliſh labourer lives chiefly on bread, which 
being accompanied with other dry, and often falt 
food, fires his blood, and excites-an unquenchable 
thirſt, ſo that his perpetual cry is for drink! 

But the greateſt conſumption of bread is occaſioned 
by tea! It is ſaid, that the ſubjects of Great Britain 
conſume a greater ö of that herb, —than the 
whole inhabitants of all the other nations of this quar- 
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ter of the globe. The loweſt woman in England 
muſt have her tea, and the children generally ſhare 
it with her. As tea contains no nouriſhment, either 
for old or young, there muſt of courſe be bread and 
butter to eat along with it. The ſhilling loaf will not 
o far among a family of hungry children, and if we 
add the coſt of tea, ſugar, butter, and milk, the ex- 
nce of one meal will be more than would be ſuffi- 
cient to fill their bellies with wholeſome food three 
times a day. 

There is reaſon to believe, that one half of the 
bread conſumed in England is uſed to tea, without 
one hearty meal ever being made of it! The higher 
Tanks uſe tea as a Juxury, while the lower orders 
make a diet of it. The miſchief occaſioned by tea 
ariſes chiefly from its being ſubſtituted for ſolid 
food. 

To a heavy, ſluggiſh, phlegmatic man, a mode- 
rate uſe of tea may not prove pernicious ; but where 
there is adebilitated ſtomach and an irritabity of fibre, 
it never fails to do hurt. With many it has the 
effect to prevent ſleep. | 

Tea will induce a total change of conſtitution in 
the people of this country. Indeed it has gone a 
great way towards effeCting that evil already. A de- 
bility, and conſequent irritability of fibre, are be- 
come ſo common, that not only women, but even 
men, are affected with them. That claſs of diſeaſes 
which, for want of a better name, we call nervous, 
has made almoſt a complete conqueſt of the one ſex, 
_ is making haſty ſtrides towards vanquiſhing the 
other. 

Did women know the train of diſeaſes induced by 
debility, and how diſagreeable theſe diſeaſes render 
them to the other ſex, they would ſhun tea as the moſt 
deadlypoiſon! No man can love a woman eaten up 
with vapours, or waſhed down with diſeaſes ariſing 
from the. 
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Or meally ſubſtances, of one kind or another, make 
a neceſſary part of the food of man. Yet there can 
be no reaſon why ſuch ſubſtances ſhould always aſ- 
ſume the name and form of bread. Many of them 
are more wholeſome, and not leſs agreeable, in other 
forms. Bread is often uſed to ſave the trouble of 
cookery; and, being portable, is the moſt convenient 
article of diet for carrying abroad. 

It does not, however, admit of a doubt, that more 
grain is eaten boiled, though not in this country, 
than is made into bread; and that this mode of 
cookery is the moſt wholeſome. Simple boiling pre- 
cludes all adulteration, and 1s an operation much leſs 
laborious and artificial than baking. 

The molt general article of diet among mankind, 
1s rice. This may be made into a variety of dithes; 
but ſimple boiling is all that is required, to render it 
a proper ſubſtitute for bread. It may cither be caten 
alone or with milk. In the caſt, it is uſed with meat, 
in the ſame manner as we do bread. The people of 
this country believe that rice proves injurious to the 
eyes, but this ſeems to be without foundation, as it 
has no ſuch effect on thoſe who make it the principal 
part of their food. 

Many other kinds of grain will, when boiled, make 
good ſubſtitutes for bread. Even thoſe which make a 
harſh and unpleaſant ſort of bread, are often rendered 
very palatable by boiling. This is the caſe with all 
the leguminous claſs of plants—as peaſe, beans, &c. 
Even oats and barley are more agreeable, as well as 
more wholeſome, when boiled, than made into bread. 

All allow that peaſe and beans boiled, when young, 
are a great luxury. But when old, they are equally 
wholeſome, and, when properly cooked, by no means 
unpleaſant. There are few who do not relith peaſe 
pudding, and even prefer it to bread. Beans are not 
fo fit for this purpoie ; but they make an excellent in- 
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edient in the poor man's broth, and whoever eats 
this broth will find little occaſion for bread. 

Peaſe and beans contain an equal quantity of ſugar 
with wheat, oats, or barley, and at the ſame time a 
greater proportion of oil, conſequently are more 
nouriſhing. This fact is confirmed by daily experi— 
ence. 

On thoſe farms where peaſe and beans are raiſe d in 
great abundance, the labourers are much fed on that 
ſort of grain; but when removed to farms where they 
are fed with other kinds of grain, they ſoon complain 
of a diminution of ſtrength, and require a ſupply of 
peaſe meal as formerly. 

Nature ſeems to have pointed out the propriety of 
extenſive uſe of peaſe and beans; it being a fact, that 
when crops of that kind are duly alternated with 
crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the fertility of the 
ſoil may be maintained, without reſt or manure, for 
many years together; whereas, if the latter be raiſed, 
on the ſame ſoil for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, they ren- 
der it barren, ſo that, without reſt or manure, its fer- 
tility cannot be preſerved. 

The people of England are but little accuſtomed to 
the uſe of boiled grain, though in many countries it is 
eaten as a luxury. Boiled barley is a great favourite 
with the Dutch, and is eaten with milk, butter, or 
treacle. It is the principal food of the Dutch ſailors, 
who, in general, are both healthy and robuſt. 

Barley is one the beſt ingredients in ſoup. Count 
Rumford ſays, it poſſeſſes the quality of lithing, or 
thickening ſoups, in a ſuperior degree to any other 
grain. We have reaſon, however, to believe, that 
grits, or coarſe oatmeal, will anſwer that purpoſe ſtill 
better. | 

Oatmeal is commonly made into bread , but it is a 
much more wholeſome, as well as agreeable food, 
when made into haſty pudding, and eaten with milk, 
treacle, &c. The peaſants in many parts of Britain 
make two meals a day of it, while their children al- 
molt wholly ſubſiſt on it; and it is well known that 
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both old and young who are thus fed, are healthy and 
robuſt. 

The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occa- 
fioning ſkin diſeaſes, is wholly without foundation. 
Bread made of oatmeal, when not leavened, will ſome 
times occaſion the heart-burn; but this is no proof of 
its heating quality. Unleavened bread of wheat or any 
other grain, produces the ſame effect on a debilitated 
ſtomach. Oatmeal thoroughly boiled ſeldom gives 
the heart-burn. | 

Perſons who are fed on oatmeal bread, or haſty pud- 
ding, are not more ſubject to diſeaſes of the ſkin, than 
thoſe who live on wheat meal. theſe diſorders pro- 
ceed more from tlie want of cleanlineſs, than from any 
peculiar aliment. The French, fo iar from thinking 
that oatmeal is heating, ſpeak of it as poſſeſſing a cool- 
ing quality; and even the Engliſh give oatmeal], or grit- 
gru-1, to lying in women, and ſick people of every de- 
ſcription, which ſhews that they are inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, in alledging that the blood 1s fired by the 
uſe of oatmeal. | 

A lieutenant of the army, reſiding at a ſmall village 
within a few miles of Edinburgh, with a wife and ten 
children, having no other income than his half pay, 
fed the whole — his children with haſty pudding and 
butter- milk only, from a conviction that it was the moſt 
whole ſome and full diet, that fell within the reach of 
his narrow circumſtances. They grew a pace, and it 
was the univerſal remark of the neighbourhood, that 
they were as ſprightly, healthy, and robuſt, as other 
children, and, at the ſame time, perfectly free from all 
ſkin diſeaſes. 

Children are ſeldom well, unleſs when their bodies 
are g-:1ily open. But this is more likely to be the caſe 
when fed on oatmeal pudding with milk, or treacle, 
than when their bellies are crammed with a ſtarchy 
ſubſtance, ſuch as bread, made of the fineſt flour; yet 


this in England is the common food of children. In- 


fants are ſtuffed four or five times a- day with this kind 
of food there needs no conjurer to tell the conſe- 
quence! A late 
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A late author, a man of learning, but the dupe of 
prejudice, has, by a ridiculous difinition endeavoured 
to repreſent oats as proper food for horſes only. We 
with the horſes in England devoured a ſmallerquantity 
of that grain, and the people more. Few things 
would have a greater tendency to leſſen the expence 
of living. The oats in North Britain are of a ſuperior 

uality, and we hope the people will long have the 
{-nſe to uſe them as an article of diet. 

Indian corn is alſo ſaid to make the beſt food when 
boiled. Count Rumford obſerves, that of all things 
it makes the beſt pudding, and that he has made a 
hearty meal of it, ſauce included, for five farthings. 
What makes good puddings will make good dump- 


lings, and theſe will, at any time, ſupply the place of 


bread. The Count alſo remarks, that the negroes in 
America prefer Indian corn to rice; and that the 
Bavarian peaſants prefer it to wheat ; that it might 
be imported from North America at about four or five 
ſhillings per buſhel; that, when made into flour, it 
would coſt only one penny farthing per pound ; and 


that it is highly nutritious, and the cheapeſt food 


known. During the late ſcarcity a large quantity of 
this grain was imported ; but ſuch is the averſion of 
the common people of this country to every ſort of 
food to which they are not accuſtomed, that they re- 
fuſed to purchaſe it, and the merchants were very 
great loſers by the importation. On the ſame princt- 
ple the Germans, till within theſe few years, could 
not be induced to eat potatoes, though now they are 
become extremely fond of them. 

The American, the Italian, and the German, all 
cook Indian corn, in the fame way as the North Bri- 
tain does his oatmeal, by making it into haſty pud- 
ding. It may be eaten in a variety of ways. Some 
eat it with a ſauce compoſed of butter and brown 
ſugar, or treacle. Others eat it with milk only. In 
either way it make a good, cheap, and wholeſome 
diet, by no means diſagreeable to thoſe who are not 
over nice. 

The 
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The only other grain we ſhall mention as'beſt when 
boiled, is buck wheat :—lIt is of a very mucilaginous 
nature, and of courſe highly nutritious. In ſeveral 
parts of Europe, it conſtitutes a principal part of the 
food of the lower people. In former times it was 
eaten in Ruſſia, not by the lower claſſes only, even the 
nobility made uſe of it. Boiled, and then buttered, it 
was ſuch a favourite of the great Czar Peter, that he 


s ſaid ſeldom to have ſupped on any thing elſe. 


. - BUTTER 
Is ſo much uſed in this country that it has been ſaid 
that © the Engliſh have a thouſand religions and but 
one ſauce!” It muſt be allowed that they uſe butter 
with almoſt all kinds of food. Butter, though a good 
article of diet, may be uſed too freely, and that is the 
caſe in this country. To weak ſtomachs it is hurtful, 


even in ſmall quantities, and when uſed freely, it 


proves prejudicial to the ſtrong cit 

Butter, like other things of an oily nature, has a coy 
ſtant tendency to turn rancid. This proceſs, by 
heat of the ſtomach, is greatly accelerated, inſon uh 
that many people, ſoon after eating butter, complain 
of its riſing on their ſtomachs, in a ſtate highly difa- 
grecable. Oils of every kind are with difficulty mixed 
with watery fluids. This is the reaſon why butter 
floats on the ſtomach, and riſes in ſuch an unpleaſant 
manner. . 

Perſons afflicted with bile ſhould uſe butter very 
ſparingly. Some ſceptical authors doubt whether or 
not aliment of any kind has an effect on the bile. One 
thing, however, is certain, that many patients, affiitted 
with complaints which were ſuppoſed be occaſioned 
by bile, have been completely cured by a total abſti- 
nence from butter, | 

The moſt violent bilious complaints ar eevidently oc- 
caſioned by food that became rancid on the ſtomach, 
as the cholera morbus and the like. Nor can fuch 


complaints be cured, till the rancid matter is totally 


evacuated by vomiting and purging. But 
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But ſuppoſing butter did not poſſeſs the quality of 
becoming rancid on the ſtomach, it may, nevertheleſs, 
prove hurtful to digeſtion. Oils of all kinds are of a 
relaxing quality, and tend to impede the action of di- 
eſtion. Hence the cuſtom of giving rich broths and 
tat meats to perſons who have a voracious appetite. 

The free uſe of butter and other oily ſubſtances, not 
only tends to relax the ſtomach, and impede its action, 
but to induce a debility of the ſolids, which paves the 
way to many maladies. In a country where two thirds 
of the inhabitants lead ſedentary lives, a debility of 
fibre muſt predominate. Whatever increaſes. that 
debility ought to be avoided. | 

Children, in general, are diſpoſed to diſeaſes ariſing 
from relaxation. Butter, of courſe, ought to be given 
to them with a very ſparing hand. But is this the 
caſe? By no means, Bread and butter conſtitute a 
great part of the food of children. Hence the groſs 
humours they are ſo much troubl-d with, are partly 
owing to this food. As children abound with moiſ- 
ture, bread alone is, generally ſpeaking, better for 
them than bread with butter. 

We have been aſtoniſhed to ſee the quantities of 
butter eaten by groſs women who lead ſedentary lives. 
Their tea bread is generally contrived fo as to ſuck up 
butter like a ſpunge. What quantines of crumpets 
and muffins will they devour in a morning, ſoaked 
with this oil; and afterwards complain of indigeſtion, 
when they have eat as much as would overload the ſto- 
mach of a ploughman. Dr. Fothergill is of opinion, 
that, butter produces the nervous or ſick head-ach, fo 
common among the women of this couutry. As a 
proof of this, it is often cured by an emetic. 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite nauſea, and even 
vomiting. They muſt, of courſe, prove untriendly to 
digeſtion. A Dutch ſailor, we are told, can digeſt 
train oil. So may an Englith ſailor; but it would be 
very improper food for a delicate woman. 

To ſome of the leaner farinaceous or meally ſubſtan- 
cs, as potatoes, peaſe, &c. butter makes a very pro- 
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per addition; but here we would recommend the 
butter to be made into ſauce with a little flour and 
water, both for vegetables and the more oily kinds of 
fiſh, as ſalmon or herrings, which will make them lie 
lighter on the ſtomach and be more eafily digeſted, 

Butter is rather a groſs food, and fitter for the athle- 
tic and laborious, than the ſedentary and delicate. lt 
is leſs hurtful when eaten freſh than ſalted. Salt but- 
ter certainly tends to induce the ſkin diſeaſes, and the 
free uſe of it at ſea may have ſome ſhare in bringing 
on that dreadful malady, ſo deſtructive to our brave 
ſailors, the ſea ſcurvy. 

The beſt method of rendering ſalt butter leſs hurt- 
ful, is to mix it with a ſmall quantity of honey, and 
keep it for uſe. In this way it may be given to chil- 
dren with greater freedom. In North Britain this 
method of mixing butter with honey is well known, 
and from a common proveb, the cuſtom appears to be 
very ancient. | 

Butter, in itſelf, is not near ſo hurtful, as when 
combined with certain other things. For example: 
bread made with butter 1s almoſt indigeſtible, and 
paſtries of every kind are little better ; yet many peo- 
ple almoſt live upon paſtry, and it is univerſally given 
to children! It is little better, however, than poiſon, 
and never fails to to diſorder their ſtomachs. The 
fond mother cannot paſs a paſtry ſhop, without treat- 
ing her darling boy with ſome of the dainties, and 
then wonders how he got the cough, or cholic ! 

The learned and ingenious Dr. Buchan ſays “ 
have known a man ſeemingly in perfect health, who, 
by eating a penny-worth of} paſtry, as he paſſed along 
the ſtreet, was ſeized with ſuch an aſthmatic fit, that 
he was obliged to be carried home, and had nearly 
loſt his life. This occurred whenever he inadver- 
tently eat any thing baked with butter in it.“ 

Cheeſe, as a diet, is alſo injurious to health. It 
ſhould never be eaten but as a deſert. It occaſions 
conſtipation, fires the blood, and excites a conſtant 
craving for drink. It is very improper for the ſedentary, 
and hardly to be digeſted even by the athletic, It 
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If men will live on dry bread, poor cheeſe, alt 
butter, broiled bacon, and ſuch like . food, 
they will find the way to the ale-houſe, the bane of 
the lower orders, and the ſource of half the beggary 
in the nation! 


FRUITS AND ROOTS 


Form a large claſs of ſubſtitutes for bread. The 
latter, being produced under ground, are leſs liable 
to ſuffer from the inclemency of the ſeaſons than grain 
Men who wiſh to inflame the minds of the multitude 
may.enveigh againſt the ſubſtitutes for bread; but 
reaſon and found ſenſe ſay, the more ſubſtitutes for 
bread the better. When one fails recourſe can be had 
to another. 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many ſubſti- 
tutes for bread, and as their ſeaſons are more uniform 
than ours, they can generally depend on the plant, or 
whatever it is, proving productive. The plaintain- 
tree, commonly called the Indian fig, which has from 
time immemorial been cultivated in South America, 
bears fruit of a ſweetiſh taſte, which will diſſolve in 
the mouth without chewing. It is eaten either raw, 
tried, or roaſted. When intended to ſupply the place 
of bread, it is gathered before it is ripe, and eaten 
either boiled or roaſted. The banena is nearly of the 
ſame nature, but its fruit is greatly ſuperior both in 
taſte and flavour. | 

The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone iſlands, 
are ſupplied with bread from a tree, which has been 
lately imported into our Weſt India iſlands, and will, 
it is hoped, be found to anſwer the ſame purpoſe there. 
It has a flight degree of ſweetneſs, but not mnch 
flavour. It reſembles new bread, and requires to be 
roaſted before it is eaten, Thoſe who have taſted it 
lay, that it is in no reſpect ſuperior to the potatoe. 

In ſome of the Weſt India iflands the inhabitants 
ſupply the place of grain by making bread from the 
root of a ſhrub called the caſſaba, or caſſava. This 


bread is very inſipid, yet the natives are fond of it. 
No, 17 3 * But 
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| But the moſt general ſubſtitute for bread in the 
| Weſt Indies are the yams. - There are three different 


ſpecies of this plant, the roots of which are promi 


cuouſly uſed for bread. They are ſaid to be very nu- — 
| tritious, of eaſy digeſtion, and, when properly dreſſed, - 
| are by ſome preferred to the beſt wheaten bread. The p 
| taſte is ſomewhat like the potatoe, but more luſcious, n 

The negroes 822 eat them boiled, and beaten 

into a maſh, The white people have them ground b 

into flour, and make bread and puddings of them, fe 
They can be preſerved for ſeveral ſeaſons, without p 
| loling any of their primitive goodneſs. ; 
| Of all the ſubſtitutes for bread in Europe, the pota- v 

toe is the moſt extenſively uſeful. This plant is a i 


native of Peru, and has been in Europe about two p 
hundred years. Like moſt other important diſcoveries a 
it made but a ſlow progreſs, and is ſtill far from being a 
ſo generally cultivated as it deſerves to be. It is in- I 
| deed known in moſt parts of Europe, but its culture 
| is beſt underſtood in — and the northern parts t 
| of England. At Harwich, however, the preference r 
is given to the Dutch potatoes, brought over by the 
packets between that place and Helvoet Sluys. There 0 
is a light ſandy ſoil in Holland very favourable to the t 
0 culture of that ineſtimable root. 1 
As this plant thrives in every ſoil, and ſeldom ſut- t 
fers from the inclemency of ſeaſons, we muſt blame | 
ourſelves if we ſuffer a famine to exiſt. Indeed no | 
ſuch thing can ever be, where due attention is paid 
to the culture of potatoes. A far greater quantity of 
farinaceous food can be raiſed on an acre of ground | 
4 planted with potatoes, than ſown with any kind of | 
— It is not uncommon to have a return of forty 
or one. They are not ſo heavy a food as corn, but 
no man will ever periſh for hunger who can have po- 
tatoes. : | 
Potatoes abound with an inſipid juice, which in- 
duces ſome to think that they are not very nutritious. 
Facts, however, are againſt this opinion. Some of 


the ſtouteſt men we known, are brought up on =_ 
an 
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and potatoes. Dr. Pierſon, who has beſtowed ſome 
pains in analizing this root, ſays, that potatoes and 
water alone, with common ſalt, can nouriſh men com- 
pletely. They differ in colour and conſiſtence, but 
not materially with regard to their nutritive qualities. 

Some thin the firm kind are the moſt nutritious; 
but the Iriſh, who muſt be good judges, give the pre- 
ference to the meally. The difference, however, de- 

ends much on the mode of cooking them. 

More than half the ſubſtance of potatoes conſiſts of 
water, and experience ſhews, that that mode of cook- 
ing, which moſt diminiſhes their moiſture, is to be 
preferred. In London they are drenched in water 
and waſhed before they are brought to market, which 
accounts, in a great meaſue, for the bad quality of the 
London potatoes. 

They are dreſſed in a variety of ways but ſimple 
boiling or roaſting ſeems to be all the cooking they 
require, to render them a proper ſubſtitute for bread. 

Hm are fond of making bread of them. This, in 
our opinion, is marring both. Why manufacture any 
thing into bread, which requires only the aid of fire to 


- make it ſuch? Nobody thinks of making dough of 


the bread fruit; but the potatoe might with as great 
propriety be called the bread root, as it is made 
into bread by the ſame proceſs. 

Stewed mutton and potatoes makes not only a nou- 
riſhing but a very palatable diſh, The exceſs of fat of 
the mutton which, when otherwiſe cooked, ſuſtains 
great loſs, is thus preſerved, by being abſorbed by the 


potatoes. It is, however, to be obſerved, that when 


potatoes are uſed in broth or ſtews, they ought pre vi- 
ouſly to be boiled, and the water ihrown away, 
contains ' ſomething deleterious. Simple bote g or 
roaſting is ſufficient to prepare them to ſupp!» ito 
place of bread, but when they are intended to terve 
as a meal, they require fomething of a ſoftening natuce 
as milk, or butter made into fauce with flour and wa- 
ter. What a treaſure is a milch cow and a potatos 
garden, to a poor man with a large family! Ves. 
With 
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with a little attention from landlords and farmers, al- 
moſt every man might be ſo accommodated, or at leaſt 
with the latter. What a ſource of real wealth and 
population! Men would multiply, and poverty, un- 
leſs among the profligate, be unknown. Horſes are 
ſometimes fed with potatoes, and become very fond 
of them. With the addition of a ſmall quantity of 
hay, they are found to be ſufficiently nouriſhing. 

We would beg leave to recommend, both to land- 
lords and tarmers a careful peruſal of Earl Winchel- 
ſea's excellent letter to fir John Sinclair, on the advan- 
tages of cottagers renting lands. "This humane No- 
bleman takes up the matter in a truly patriotic light, 
| and thews, that farmers, inſtead of leſſening the num- 
| ber of poor, do every thing they can to multiply them; 
| and we are ſorry to ſay that, ſo far as our obſervations 
| go, they entirely agree with his lordſhip's. 
| Some think that the potato, unleſs it is made into 
| bread, will not keep. But here we have proof from 
| that friend to mankind, Dr. Buchan, he ſays“ An ac- 
cident taught me the contrary. Many years ago a 
N friend of mine ſent me a potatoe, after it had been 
| roaſted in an oven, on account of its ſingular figure. 
; ] I-id it on'a ſhelſ among ſome other things of the 

Ike kind, and was ſurpriſed, on removing them many 

years after, to find the potatoe quite frei}, . as 
dry as a bone. On grating it down it was perfectly 
iwect; and as fit for making ſoup as the day it was 
| Toaſted.” We apprehend that nothing made into 
; brad would have kept fo long. 
; Poſterity will hardly believe that a ſcarcity of bread 
covid le felt in Britain, at a time when it was known 
| th: a ſufficient quantity of farinaceous food could be 
| raiſe in one county for the ighabitants of the whole 
; 
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ind. Let proper incouragement be given to the 
cure of potatoes and ſet famine at defiance. 

any other domeſtic roots, ſprouts, &c. are very 
wo ome, 2nd may occaltonally ſupply the place of 
bead, Of theſe Mr. Bryant of Norwich reckons a- 
bod iorty ; but we mall only take notice, by way of 
| ſpecimen 
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ſpecimen, of the moſt uſeful and productive. It is 
worthy of remark, that no nation can be very popu- 
lous, which does not draw a great part of its food 
from under ground. 

The 1 JM artichoke is a native of Brazil, but, 
having been long cutivated in this country, it is too 
well known to need any deſcription. From its taſte, 
which is like that of artichoke bottoms, it would ſeem 
to be nutritious, and is far from being unpleaſant to 
the palate. Some reckon it windy, but this may be 
corrected in the cooking, by warm fpices, and as the 
plant is very produtetive we would recommend. it to 
be uſed in the ſame manner as potatoes and the other 
meally roots. 

Of the eſculent roots in this country, the parſnip is 
reckoned the moſt nouriſhing. It is alſo of eaſydigeſ- 
tion, and is agreeable to molt palates. Some indeed 
dillike it on account of its ſweetneſs ; but that is proof 
of its nutritive quality, ſugar being the moſt nourithing 
thing in nature. We are told that, in the north of Ire- 
land, the poor people make beer from this root. 

There is not any plant that affords a more ſtriking 
proof of the benefits of culture than the turnip. In 
its wild ſtate it is good for little or nothing ; but, 
when properly cultivated, it not only affords whole- 
ſome nouriſhment for man, but furniſhes the principal 
winter food for cattle. Theſe is a ſpecies of this plant 
which grows in North Britain, called the yellow tur- 
nip, which is ſweet, and of a quality ſuperior to thoſe 
produced in the ſouth, particularly about London, 
which are bitter and ſtringy. The yellow turnip is 
the moſt nouriſhing, and alſo the moſt hardy in ſuſtain- 
ing the winter. It is eaten with milk to cure the con- 
ſumption and ſcurvy. Margraaf ſays, he could extract 
no ſugar from the turnip, which affords ground to con- 
clude, that it is not ſo nutritive as certain other roots. 
Not only the root of the turnip, but the tops, when 
young, make pleaſant greens. The ſprouts, it gathered 
when very tender, make an excellent ſallad. 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in its 
| natural 
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natural ſtate, being ſmall, tough, and ſtringy. Ma- 
nured, it grows large, ſucculent, and of a pleaſant fla- 
vour. It ought however to be eaten young otherwiſe 
it lies on the ſtomach, and is hard of digeſtion. lt is 
an ingredient in ſeveral ſoups, and being ſolid, may 
in ſome meaſure ſupply the place of — 

Salſafy, ſkirret and the ſeveral kinds of beets are all 
pleaſant and nouriſhing. They are alſo of eaſy digeſ- 
tion, and may be dreſſed in a variety of ways. Margraaf 
has by experiment diſcovered, that both ſkirrets and 
beets contain a conſiderable quantity of ſugar. Though 
the extracting a ſaccharine ſalt from theſe plants ma 
be no object while we poſſeſs the Weſt India iſlands, 
yet it ſerves to ſhe that they poſſeſs a quantity of nu- 
tritious matter, ſufficient to give them a rank among 
the articles calculated to ſupply the place of bread. 

The onion, we are told, was a great favourite in 
Egypt four thouſand years ago, and Dr. Haſſalqueſt 
ſays, it is not to be wondered at, for whoever has 
taſted the onions of Egypt, muſt allow, that none can 
be better in any part of the globe. There, he ſays, 
they are ſweet, though in many countries they are 
ſtrong and nauſeous. There they are ſoft, whereas in 
northern countries they are hard; and their coats ſo 
compact, that they are difficult to digeſt. This very 
quality may recommend them in countries where food 
is ſcarce. The Doctor obſerves, that the Turks eat 
them roaſted to their meat as we do bread, and are fo 
fond of them that they with to be indulged with this 
diſh in Paradiſe. 

From the Doctor's account one would be induced 
to believe that the onions uſed in Egypt was of a dit- 
ferent ſpecies from ours ; but it may depend on the 
mode of culture, as well as on the warmth of the cli- 
mate and the difference of the ſoil, as we find in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe they are milder than in the 
more northerly. In Spain they are very mild, and a root 
weighing two pounds will grow from a ſingle ſeed. 

Onions are dreſſed in a variety of ways, but in regard 
to wholeſomeneſs, there is no method better than : np 
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boiling. By this method of cooking, they are rendered 
mild, of eaſy digeſtion, and go off without leaving any 
diſagreeable heat in the ſtomach or bowels. Many 
ſhun them for the ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell they com- 
municate to the breath. Mr. Bryant ſays, this may be 
remedied, by eating a few raw parſley leaves immedi- 
ately after, which will effectually overcome the onions, 
and cauſe them to fit more eaſily on the ſtomach. 

The leek is generally reckoned among pot-herbs; 
but as the root is the part chiefly uſed, the conſidera- 
tion of it comes under the preſent diſcuſſion. In- 
deed, it is as properly a root as the onion, which grows 
chiefly above ground. The leek, as well as the onion, 
is ſaid to be a conſtant diſh at the table of the Egypti- 
ans, who chop them ſmall and eat them with their 
meat. 

The leek is uſed as a pot-herb, in moſt parts of Bri- 
tain, eſpecially in Wales, where the natives are ſaid 
to be fond of it. InScotland a full grown fowl and a 
ſmall piece of ſalt beef, ſtewed with a large quantity 
of leeks, is a very favourite diſh. In our opinion the 
leek is not ſo generally uſed any where as it deſerves 
to be. There is no ingredient goes into ſoup that is 
more wholeſome, or that gives it a better flavour than 
leeks. They are in many reſpects medicinal, and as an 
ingredient in ſoups, they are much ſuperior to the 
onion, or any other pot-herb whatever. 

It is a fact worthy of obſervation, that the boiling 
of vegetable ſubſtances thoroughly, extricates a con- 
ſiderable quantity of air, and makes them leſs liable 
to 3 flatulency. 

r. Bryant in his hiſtory of eſculent plants, enume- 
rates above 450, each of which affords a wholeſome 
nouriſhment, and might be occaſionally uſed in place 
of bread: but of theſe we think the above ſpecimen 
is ſufficient to ſhew how liberal nature is in ſupplyin 
man with food, provided he will take the trouble of 
culvating and cooking it. 
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May be conſidered as ſubſtitutes for bread, If 
properly made, they will ſerve for both bread and 
drink. Though broth is a diſh of the greaſt antiquity, 
and may be conſidered as extremely delicious, yet it 
is not a favourite in this country. Here the people 
are fond of what they call ſolids ; yet thoſe very ſolids 
they make into broth, by ſwallowing as much drink 
as they can get. The only difference is, the foreigner 
makes his broth in a pot, and the Engliſhman makes 
his in the ſtomach. | 

A very ſenſible anonymous writer obſerves, that in 
England a pound of meat makes ſimply a pound of 
food ; whereas, in any other country in Europe, that 
quantity of animal food, when ſtewed down with ve— 
getables and Scotch barley, will produce an ample 
meal for half a dozen people. Hence he juſtly —— 
that, among the variety of ſchemes which may have 
been deviſed by the humane for relieving the diſtreſſes 
of the poor, a better and more extenſive charity can- 
not be deviſed than that of inſtructing them in a new 
mode of cookery. | 

The ſame author adds that the reſult of his experi- 
ments on this fubject had exceeded his moſt ſanguine 
expectations, and that each day gave him freſh proofs 
of the excellency of his plan for teaching the poor 
and needy to find themſelves in a wholeſome and pa- 
latable diet, at the cheapeſt rate, in which little or no 
bread was required. He concludes by aſſerting that 
there 1s ſcarce a place in this kingdom where twenty 
perſons may not have a wholeſome, hearty, and pala- 
table meal for three ſhillings. _ 

This anonymous letter is followed by one from 
Colonel Poynter, two from Dr. Johnſton, of the royal 
hoſpital at Haſlar, addreſſed to Admiral Waldegrave, 


and one from the Admiral himſelf, written for inſer— 
tion in a public paper. They contain a variety of 


receipts for making cheap, wholeſome, and nourith- 
ing 
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ing diſhes which conſiſt chiefly of broths, ſoups, and 
ſtews, or what they call pottage, and are calculated 
to make a hearty and plentiful meal without bread or 
drink. 

The writer who has paid moſt attention to the im- 
provement of cookery for the benefit of the poor, 
is count Rumford. In his economical and philoſo- 
phical eſſays, he, has given ſuch a variety of forms for 
making wholeſome, cheap, and nourithing ſoups, 
ſtews, and other diſhes for common uſe, that little 
more ſeems neceſſary to be ſaid on the ſubjett. We 
ſhall only obſerve that the mode of living on broths, 
ſoups, haſty-pudding, and ſuch like, ſo warmly and 
jultly recommended by the count, has been practiſed 
in the northern parts of this kingdom from time im- 
memorial. There the food of people in general is 
haſty-pudding with milk for breakfaſt and ſupper, and 
broth, with vegetables and meat, for dinner. The 
poorer fort often make broth without meat; but they 
all uſe vegetables in great abundance, and ſometimes 
they ſupply the place of meat with butter. As the 
haſty-pudding and milk make a compleat meal, no 
bread is neceſſary either at ſupper or breakfaſt ; norſis 
much required at dinner, as the broth is made thick 
with barley, cabbage, and a variety of other vegeta- 
bles or pot-herbs. Cabbage is a favourite ingredient 
in the Scotchman's broth. It is ſeldom made without 
this article, which is not eaten ſo early as in England. 
It is there ſuffered to grow to maturity, and when that" 
is the caſe there is no plant more productive. This 


the Germans know well, and make it into ſour crout, 


one of the beſt antidotes againſt the ſcurvy with which 
we are acquainted, 

This kind of diet not only ſaves bread but drink. 
The labourer who lives on haſty-pudding and ſoups, 
ſeldom has occaſion for drink: while he who is burnt 
up with dry bread and cheeſe, or (alt meat broiled, 
has a continual thirſt, and ſpends the greater part of 
his earnings in liquor. This, by acting as a powerful 
ſtimulus, may make him do more work for ſome time 
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but it generally cuts him oi in the middle of his days 
The Engliſh labourer, who works hard and GC:.uks 
hard, ſeldom lives long, and is an od man hen he 
ſhould be in his prime. 

The roaſting of meat is a waſi- ſal node of cookery 
which ought to be avoiced by the poorer fort of 
people, as much of the ſubſtance, and ihe noſt nu— 
tritwe parts, are loſt by ſcorch.1.4;, and fly oft by cva- 
poration, 

Should it be ſaid, that flops are recommended in 
place of ſolid food. They are ſuch flops, how ver, 
as the greateſt heroes of antiquity lived upon; and 
though we have viſited moſt parts of the iſſand, ve 
know of no better men than thoſe who lu in the 
manner deſcribed above, nor are the people any where 
more kealthy, or longer lived. 

Broth is not only a diſh of great antiquity, but one 
that can be made in a great variety of ways. It re- 
ceives into its compoſition animal and vegctable ſub- 


| ſtance of every kind that are uſed in diet, and it may 
be fealoned fo as to ſuit every palate. Indeed, peo- 


ple early accuſtomed to eat broths properly made, are 
generally fond of them for their whole lives. 

It would be difficult to aſſign a reaſon why the in- 
habitants of South Britain thould diſlike a diſh ſo 
much reliſhed by other nations. Cuſtom, no doubt, 
ſettles all theſe things; but how cuſtoms ariſe, is not 
ſo clear a matter, If an aii-ration in diet is to be in- 
troduced with effe&t, it muſt begin with children. 
Whatever men are accuſtomed to eat when young, 
they generally prefer for the re! of their lives. Were 
the children in South Yritain taught to eat haſty-pud- 
ding, with milk, for breakfaſt and ſupper; broth, 
and vegetables, with meat boiled in it, for dioner, 
they would reliſh theſe diſhes as long as ia-y lived, 
would find little chin for bread, and till leſs for 
drink; and would thrive better than on their preſent 
food. g 

What parents love themſelves, they generally ghe 
to their children, without any regard to its being pro- 
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er for them or not. We have ſeen a father who was 
tond of ſtrong beer, make his ſon, an infant, guzzle 
it at every meal; and the mother who delights in tea, 
dovs not fail to give it to her daughter whenever ſhe 
takes it to herſelt. By this conduct, the ſon becomes 
1 drunkard, and the daughter lens tea in place of ſolid 
food, until ſhe 1s eaten up with vapours and other 
nervous diſorders. 
Count Rumford ſays, brown ſoup is the common 
breakfaſt of Bavarian peaſants, to which they occa- 


ſionally add bread. This he avers is infinitely pre- 


ferable in all reſpects to that pernicious walh, tea, 


with which the lower claſſes of the inhabitants of 


this iſland drench their ſtomachs, and ruin their con- 
ſtitutions. He adds, that a ſimple infuſion of this 
drug, drank boiling hot, as the poor generally drink 
it, is certainly a poiſon, which, though it be ſome- 
times flow in its operation, never fails to produce 
fatal effects, even in the ſtrongeſt conſtitution, where 
the free uſe of it is continued for a conſiderable length 
of time. 

The German on his polenta, the American on his 
muſh, and the North Britain on his haſty-pudding, 
can make a hearty breakfaſt for a tenth part of what 
a tea-breakfaſt would coſt, while it is infinitely more 
wholeſome. It has alſo the advantage that no bread 
is neceſſary. | 

[tis urged when recommending ſoups to the poor, 
that they had not time to make them, and that they 
could not afford fuel on account of its price, as it is 
dear in great towns. * They can, however, find fuel 
twice a- day to boil a tea-kettle, and time to make the 
tea, which is a more tedious operation, by far, than 
making a meſs of haſty-pudding. For a great part 
of the year even the pooreſt perſon muſt have a little 
fire; and it would require no more to make a comſor- 
table meſs of ſoup, which is always beſt when made 
with a flow fire. 

The mode of living that we would recommend to 
the lower orders of the people, with a view to fave 
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expence and improve their health, is to ſubſtitute oc- 
caſionally other farinaceous ſubſtances in the place of 
bread, as potatoes, &c. to give up in a great meaſure 
the uſe of roaſted, baked, and broiled meats, and to 
ſupply their place with broths, ſoups, ſtews, and ſuch 
like, made with a little meat and plenty of vegetables; 
to give to children, and to grown people who will eat 
it, for break faſt, milk-porridge, or haſty-pudding with 
milk, ſmall beer, or treacle. This will be found a 
more wholeſome breaktaſt than tea, while it is much 
cheaper and requires no bread. 

The celebrated Dr. Huffland, in his art of prolong. 
ing liſe, ſays, the moderate uſe of ſoups is certainly 
not hurtful: and it is ſingular that peopleſhould ima- 
gine it tends too much to relax the ſtomach. Does 
not all our drink, even though cold, become in a few 
minutes a kind of warm ſoup in the ſtomach; and 
does not the ſtomach retain the ſame temperature 
during the whole day? Be careful only not to uſe it 
hot, in too great quantity at one time, or too watery. 
It is attended even with great advantages. It ſupplies 
the place of drink, particularly to men of letters, wo- 
men, and all thoſe who do not drink, or drink very 
little except at table, and who, when they give over 
ſoup, receive into their blood too little moiſture. 
And it is here to be remarked, that fluids uſed in 
the form of ſoups unite much better and ſooner with 
our juices than when drank cold and raw. On this 
account ſoup is a great preventive of dryneſs and rigi- 
dity in the body, and therefore the beſt nouriſhment 
for old people, and thoſe who are of an arid tempe- 
rament. It even ſupplies the place of medicine. 
After catching cold, in nervous head-achs, cholics, 
and different kinds of cramp in the ſtomach, warm 
ſoup is of excellent ſervice. It may ſerve as a proof 
of the utility, or at leaſt harmleſsneſs of ſoup, to re- 
mark that our forefathers, who certainly had more 
ſtrength than we have, uſed foup ; and that it is uſed 
by rultics, who are ſtill ſtronger than thoſe in refined 
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life ; and the old people who have been accuſtomed 
to ſoup are great friends to it, as little chewing is 
required, and it is very nouriſhing to the ſtomach. 


MEALLY ROOTS 


And vegetables, by being uſed in larger proportion, 
than they now are, will tend to maintain health, and 
occaſionaly ſupply the place of bread—but we would 
by no means wiſh to diſcourage the culture of grain. 
The culture of grain is the culture of men. While 
the huſbandmanis raiſing food for his fellow- creatures, 
he is laying the foundation of health and longevity to 
himſelf and his offspring. Innumerable benefits are 
connected with the culture of grain. While the arti- 
ficer is fitting in ſome awkward poſture breathing con- 
fined and perhaps contaminated air, the cultivator of 
the ſoil riffs with the ſun, eats his wholeſome meal of 
milk and farinaceous food, hies him to the field, where 
he ſpends the day in uſeful labour, inhales the freſh 
breezes, and at eve returns home with a keen appetite, 
to enjoy his ſimple repaſt and ſound repoſe. 

It has been ſaid, as artificers can earn more money 
than thoſe who cultivate the ground, that arts ought 
to be encouraged, and grain, if neceſſary, imported. 
No manufacture is equal to the manufacture of grain. 
It ſupplies food for man and beaſt, while the ſurplus, 
by being exported, enriches the nation. Nor is it 
ſubject to the uncertainty of other manufactures. 
They often depend on faſhion and caprice, but the 
neceſſaries of life, will alway find their value ſome- 
where. Though ſome regulation are wanting for the 
encouragement of agriculture, we do not conſider it 
as our provnice to dictate to the wiſdom of the legiſ- 
iature, They known their duty, and we believe that 
they are inclined to pay it all due attention. 

We will venture however to afiert, that if proper 
encourgeanent were given to agriculture, Britain 
would at ail times not only have a ſuthciency of grain 
tor her o conſumption, but a ſurplus for exporta- 
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tion. This world cotribute more to her real wealth, 
the happineſs of er people, and the ſtability of her 
government, than either the increaſe of her trade, the 
flouriſhing of her manufactures, or the extenſion of 
her territory. . | 

It is a matter of real regret and wonder that Britain, 
at a time when agriculture is cultivated as a ſcience, 
ſhould not be able to raiſe grain for the ſupply of her 
own inhabitants, but become every year more depen- 
dent on foreign ſtates for even the neceſſeries of life. 
Until an adequate remedy can be found for this grow- 
ing evil, the free uſe of the various ſubſtitutes for 
bread cannot fail to alleviate the calamities of the 
poor, and to reduce the price of labour. 

The great conſumption of animal food, and the im- 
menſe number of horſes kept in this country, are to 
be reckoned among the cauſes of the ſcarcity of grain, 
Mr. Mackie computes the number of horſes in this 
country to be about two millions, and that every horſe 
on an average, conſumes the produce of three fertile 
acres; conſequently the produce of ſix millions of fer- 
tile acres is annually conſumed by horſes. Theſe 
would produce a quantity of grain more than ſuffci- 
ent to maintain half the inhabitants of Great Britain. 
Dr. Buchan ſays two hundred and fixty thouſand of 
theſe animals are kept for pleaſure. © I ſhall be told 
that the contribute to health. That I deny. Did 
our ladies of iaſhion and fine gentlemen make uſe of 
their limbs, inſtead of being dragged about in car- 
riages, they would both benefit themſelves, and the 
public.” | 
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A Liſt of Simples and of ſuch Medicinal Prepara- 
ratious as ought to be kept in Readineſs for pri- 
vate Practice: 


The Method of preparing and compounding ſuch 
Medicines as are recommended in the former Part 
of the Book, with the Addition of ſeveral others 


of a ſimilar Nature: 


Remarks on the Doſes, Uſes, and Manner of apply- 
ing the different Preparations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GNORANCE and ſuperſtition have attributed ex- 
I traordinary medical virtues to almoſt every pro- 
duction of nature. That ſuch virtues were often 
imagiuary, time and experience have ſufficiently 
ſhewn. Phyſicians, however, from a veneration for 
antiquity, ſtill retain in their liſts of medicine many 
things which owe their reputation entirely to the ſu- 
perſtition, and credulity of our anceſtors. 

The inſtruments of medicine will always be multi— 
plied, in proportion to mens ignorance of the nature 
and cauſe of diſeaſ's: when theſe are ſufficiently un- 
derſtood, the method of cure will be ſimple and ob- 
vious. 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent pro- 
perties of thoſe ſubſtances employed in the cure of 
diſeaſes, is another reaſon why they have been fo 
greatly multiplied. Phyſicians thought they could 
effect by a number of ingredients, what could not be 
done by any one of them. Hence arole thoſe amaz- 
ing farragoes which have ſo long diſgraced the me- 
dical art, and which were eſteemed powerful in pro- 
Portion to the number of ſimples that entered their 
compoſition. | 

The great variety of forms into which almoſt every 
article of medicine has been manufactured, affords 
another proof of the imperfection of the medical art. 
A drug which is perhaps molt efficacious in the ſimp- 
leſt form in which it can be adminiſtered, has been 
nevertheleſs ſerved up in ſo many different ſhapes, 
that one would be induced to think the whole art of 
phyſic lay in exhibiting medicine under as many diff- 
terent modus as poſſible. ; 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their 
uſe; but they ought never to be wantonly increaſed. 
They are by no means ſo neceſſary as is generally ima- 
gined. A few grains] oi powdered rhubarb, jalap, 
or ipecacuanha, will actually perform all that. _ be 
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done by the different preparations of theſe roots, and 
may alſo be exhibited in as ſafe and agreeable a man- 
ner. The ſame obſervation holds with regard to the 
Peruvian bark, and many other ſimples of which the 
preparations are very numerous. : 

Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not 
only renders it more expenſive, but alſo leſs certain, 
both in its doſe and operation, Nor is this all. The 
compound, when kept is apt to ſpoil, or acquire qua- 
lities of a different nature, When a medicine is 
rendered more ſafe, efficacious, or agreeable, by the 
addition of another, they ought no doubt to be joined, 
in all other caſes, they are bettter kept aſunder. The 
combination of medicines embaraſſes the phyſician, 
and retards the progreſs of medical knowledge. It 
is impoſſible to aſcertain the preciſe effects of any one 
medicine, as long as it 1s combined with others, 
either of a ſimilar or diſhmilar nature. 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard ſhould not 
2. be had to ſimplicity, but likewiſe to elegance. 

atients ſeldom reap much benefit from things that 
are highly diſagreeable to their ſenſes. To taſte or 
imell like a drug, is become a proverb; and to ſay 
truth, there is too much ground for it. Indeed no art 
can take away the diſagreeable taſte and flavour of 
ſome drugs, without entirely deſtroying their efficacy; 
it is poſſible, however, to render many medicines leſs 
diſguſtful, and others even agreeable ; an object high- 
? deſerving the attention of all who adminiſter me- 

cine. 

The deſign of the following pages is, to exhibit 
ſuch a liſt of drugs and medicines as may be neceſ- 
lary for private practice. They are conſiderably more 
numerous indeed than thoſe recommended in the for- 
mer part of the book, but are ſtill greatly within the 
number contained in the moſt reformed diſpenſatories. 
The ſame medicine is ſeldom exhibited under differ- 
ent forms; and where different medicines ar wer 
nearly the ſame intention, there is commonly no more 
than one of them retained. Multiplying forms of 

„ 4A medicine 
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medicine for the ſame intention tends rather to be- 
wilder than aſſiſt the young practitioner and the ex- 
perienced phyſician can never be at a loſs to vary his 
preſcriptions as occaſion requires. 

The chemical and other difficult preparations are 
for the moſt part omitted. All of them that are uſed 
by any private practitioner are not worth preparing. 
He will buy them much cheaper than he can make 
them. Great care however is neceſſary to obtain 
them genuine. They are often adulterated, and ought 
never to be purchaſed unleſs from perſons of known 
veracity, Such of them as are in common uſe are in- 
ſerted in the liſt of drugs and medicines. Their pro- 
per doſes and manner of application are mentioned in 
the practical part of the Book, wherever they are pre- 
ſicribed. 

Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the 
houſe or garden of almoſt every peaſant, as barley, 
eggs, onions, &c. are likewiſe, for the moſt part, 
omitted. It is needleſs to ſwell a liſt of medicines 
with ſuch things as can be obtained whenever they 
are wanted, and which ſpoil by being kept. 

The preparations made and fold by diſtillers and 

confectioners are alſo generally left out. Theſe peo- 
ple, by operating upon a larger plan, generally make 
things better, while it is in their power to afford them 
much cheaper, than they can be prepared by any pri- 
vate hand. 
- The quantity ordered of every medicine is as ſmall 
as could well be prepared, both to prevent unnecel- 
ſary expence, and that the medicine might not ſpoil 
by keeping. Almoſt every medicine ſuffers by being 
kept, and ſhould be uſed as ſoon after it has been pre- 
pared as poſſible. Even ſimple drugs are apt to ſpol), 
and ſhould therefore be laid in in ſmall quantities; 
they either rot, are conſumed by inſects, or evaporate 
ſo as to loſe their peculiar taſte or flavour, and often 
become quite inſignifigant. 

In the preparation of medicines, we have generally 


{followed the moſt improved diſpenſatories ; but oy 
ta kel 
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taken the liberty to differ from them wherever our 
own obſervations, or thoſe of other practical writers, 
on whoſe judgment we could depend, ſuggeſted an 
improvement. | 

In ſeveral compoſitions, the ingredient on which 
the efficacy of the medicine principally depends is 
increaſed, while the auxiliaries, which are generally 
ordered in ſuch trifling quantities as to be of no im- 
portance, are left out, or only ſuch of them retained 
as are neceſſary to give the medicine a proper conſiſt- 
ence, or the like. 

The colouring ingredients are likewiſe for the 
moſt part omitted. They increaſe the bulk and price 
of the medicine; without adding any thing to its 
value. It would be well if they were never uſed at 
all. Medicines are often adulterated for the ſake of 
a colour. Acrid and even poiſonous ſubſtances are, 
for this purpoſe, ſometimes introduced into thoſe me- 
dicines which ought to be moſt bland and emollient, 
Ointment of elder, for example, is often mixed with 
verdegriſe to give it a fine green colour, which en- 
tirely fruſtrates the intention of that mild ointment. 
Thoſe who with to obtain genuine medicines ſhould 
pay no regard to their colour. 

Some regard is likewiſe 4 to expence. Such 
ingredients as greatly increaſe the price of any com- 
poſition, without adding conſiderably to its virtue. 
are generally either omitted, or ſomewhat leſs expen- 
five ſubſtituted in their place. Medicines are by no 


means powerful in proportion to their price. The 


cheapeſt are often the beſt; beſides, they are the leaſt 
apt to be adulterated, and are always moſt readily 
obtained. 

With regard to the method of compounding medi- 
cines, we have generally followed that which ſeemed 
to be the moſt ſimple and natural, mentioning the 
different ſteps of the proceſs in the ſame order in 
which they ought to be taken, without paying an 
implicit regard to the method of other diſpenſatories. 
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For many of the remarks concerning the prepara. 
tion, &c. of medicines, we have been obliged to the 
author of the New Diſpenſatory. The other obſer- 
vations are either ſuch as have occured to onrſelves, 
or have been ſuggeſted in the courſe of reading, 
by authors whoſe names we are not able diſtinctiy 
to recollect. 

We have followed the alphabetical order, both 
with regard to the ſimples and preparations. A more 
ſcientific method would have been agreeable to ſome 
perſons, but lefs uſeful to the generality of readers. 
The different clafſes of medicine have no great de- 
pendence upon one another, and, where they have, 
It is hard to ſay which ſhould ſtand firit or laſt; no 
doubt the ſimple preparations ought to precede the 
more compound. But ail the advantages ariſing 
from this method of arrangement do not appear equal 
to that ſingle one, of being able, on the firſt opening 
of the book, to find out any article, which by the 
alphabetical order, is rendered quite eaſy. 

The dole of every medicine is mentioned when- 
ever it appeared neceſſary. When this is omitted it 
to be underſtood that the medicine-may be uſed at 
diſcretion. The doſe mentioned is always for an 
adult, unleſs when the contrary is expreſſed. It is 
not an eaſy matter to proportion the doſes of medi- 
cine exactly to the different ages, conſtitutions, &c. 
of patients; but, happily for mankind, mathematical 
cxacineſs here is by no means neceſſary. 

Several attempts have been made to aſcertain the 
proportional doſes for the different ages and conſtitu- 
tions of patients; but, after all that can be faid upon 
this ſubject, a great deal muſt be left to the judgment 
and ſxill of the perſon who adminiſters the medicine. 
The following general proportions may be obſerved; 
but they are by no means intended for exact rules. 

A patient between twenty and fourteen may take 
two thirds of the doſe ordered for an adult; from 
fourteen to nine, one half; from nine to fix, one third; 
from {ix to four, one-fourth; from four to two, one- 
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ſixth; from two to one, a tenth; and below one, a 
twelfth. 

Diſpenſatories are uſually written in the Latin lan- 

uage. Even authors who write in Engliſh, gene- 
rally give their preſcriptions in Latin ; and ſome of 
them ſhew ſo great an attachment to that language, 
as firſt to write their recipes in it, and afterwards 
tranſlate them; while others, to compromiſe the mat- 
ter, write one half in Latin and the other in Engliſh, 
What peculiar charm a medical preſcription, when 
written in Latin, may have, we ſhall not pretend to 
ſay; but have ventured to make uſe of the plaineſt 
Engliſh we could, and hope our preſcriptions will 
ſucceed no worſe for it. 

N. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the Engliſh 
wine meaſures, are uſed throughout the whole book, 
the different denominations of which will appear 
from the following Table. 


A pound contains twelve ounces, 
An ounce - - eight drams. 
Adram — three ſcruples. 
A ſcruple - - twenty grains. 
A gallon contains eight pints. 
A pint - - - fixteen ounces. 
An ounce— eightdrams. 
A ſpoonful is the meaſure of half an ounce. 
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HE following Liſt of Simples and Compounds, 
taken from the moſt improved Diſpenſatories, 
(to prevent miſtakes) the Englith name of every me- 
dicine is not only uſed, but the different articles ar- 
ranged, in alphabetical order, and the ſmalleſt and 
largeſt doſe. placed oppoſite to each article. The 
doſes indeed refer to adults, but may he adapted to 
different ages by attending to the rules laid down in 
the Introduction. Short cautions are occaſionally in- 
ſerted under ſuch articles as require to be uſed with 
Care. 

Though a greater variety of medicines is here con- 
tained, yet we would adviſe thoſe who peruſe it, as 
far as poſſible, to adhere to ſimplicity in practice, 
Diſeaſes are not cured by the multiplicity of medi- 
cines, but by their proper application. A few fim- 
ples, judiciouſly adminiſtered, and accompanied with 
a proper regimen, will do more good, that a farrago 
of medicines employed at random. 


A LIST 
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A LIST of the MEDICINES 
commonly uſed in Practice, with their 
proper Doſes, 


, A 
CACIA, the expreſſed juice, from 1 ſcruple to 


| dram. 
Acid, the acetous 1 ſcruple to 1 dram 
——, muriatic, 10 to 40 drops 
——Nitrious, diluted, 15 to 40 drops 
——, vitriolic, diluted, 15 to 40 drops 
Ether, vitriolic, 30 drops to 2 drams 
Ethiop's mineral, 10 to 30 grains 
Aloes, 5 to 30 grains 
Allum, 6 to 20 grains 
——, burned, 3 to 12 grains 
Amber prepared, to 1 dram 
Ammoniac, gum, 5 to 30 grains 
„milk of, 3 to 1 ounce 
Angelica, the root powdered, 4 to 14 dram 
Anniſe, the ſeeds, 10 grains to 1 dram 
Antimony, 10 grains to 1 dram | 
., calcined, 1 ſcruple to 1 dram 
» glaſs of, 1 to 2 grains 
Aſafcetida, 6 grains to 4 a dram 
„milk of, 4 to 1 ounce 
Aſarum, to provoke ſneezing, 3 to 5 grains 


B 


Balſam of capivi, 20 to 60 drops 

Canadian, — — 

of Peru,. — — 

of Tolu, — — 

Bark, Peruvian, powder, 2 ſcruples to 2 drams 
Bears foot, powder, 10 to 20 grains 

Benzoin, reſin of, 4 to 20 grains 

——, flowers of, 10 to 20 grains 


Biſtort, 
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Biſtort, powder of the root, 1 ſcruple to 1 dram 
Bleſſed thiſtle, 10 grains to 1 dram 

, expreſſed juice of, 2 drams to 2 ounces 
Bole, Armenian, 10 grains to 2 drams 
, French, 
Borax, 10 to 40 grains 
Broom, aſhes of the tops, 1 ſcruple to 1 dram 


Burdock, powder of the root, 10 grains to one dram 7 
C Ele 

1 to 3 grains, alterative — 

Calomel, 3 to 12 do, purgative | — 
Camphor, 2 grains to half a dram Eli 
Canella alba, powder of, 1 ſcruple to 2 drams Ele 
Cantharides, half to 4 grains Ex 


Cardamoms, 5 to 20 grains — 
Caraway ſeeds, 10 to 40 grains — 
Caſcarilla bark, 10 to 40 grains — 
Caſſia, the pulp, 2 drams to 1 ounce — 
Caſtor, 8 grains to 1 dram Es 
Catechu, 15 to 30 grains — 
Camomile in powder, 20 grains to 1 dram — 
Chalk, 20 grains to 2 ſcruples 122 
Cinnamon, 5 grains to 1 dram _ 
Colocynth, 10 grains to 1 dram * 
Columbo, 10 grains to one dram 15 
Confection, aromatic, 10 grains to 2 ſcruples 125 
— , Opiate 10 grains to 2 ſcruples — 
Crabs claws, prepared, 10 grains to 1 dram = 
Conſerve of roſes, 1 dram to 1 ounce 
— of ſquills, 20 to 30 grains F 

of arum, 20 grains to one dram F 
Contrayerva, 20 grains to two ſcruples F 
Coriander ſeeds, 15 grains to 1 dram 
Cowhage, the ſpiculæ of one pod mixed with 

honey or molaſſes. 


D 


Dandelyon, expreſſed juice, 1 to 3 ounces 
Decoction of hartſhorn, half a pint repeated as often 
as neceſſary. Decoction 
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Decoctioe of broom, 1 ounce to a pint of water, to 
be taken by tea-cupfuls. 
of Peruvian bark, 1 to 4 ounces 
of the inner bark of elm, 4 to 16 0z. daily 
— of ſarſaparilla, 4 to 16 ounces daily 
- compound 
—— of guaiacum, 3 drams to a pint of water, 


A pint daily. 
E 


Electuary of caſſia, 1 dram to 1 ounce 
of ſcammony, 20 grains to one dram 
—-— ]enitive, or of ſenna, 30 grains to 6 drams 
Elixir of vitriol, 15 to 50 drops 
Elecampane, powder of the root, 20 grains to 1 dram 
Extract of broom tops, half to 1 dram 
Peruvian bark, 10 grains to half a dram 
caſcarilla, 1O grains to half a dram 
camomile, 20 grains to 1 dram 
colocynth, 5 to 25 grains 
Extract of gentian, 10 grains to half a dram 

— liquorice, 1 dram to half an ounce] 
logwood, 10 grains to half a dram 
black hellebore, $ to 10 grains 
jalap, 10 to 20 grains 
gualacum, 10 to 20 grains 
—— white poppies, 1 to 5 grains 
rue, 10 to 20 grains 
ſavin, 10 to 30 grains 
ſenna, 10 to 30 grains 


F 


Fern, powderof the root, half a dram to half an ounce 
Fennel ſeed, 20 grains to 1 dram 
Fox glove, powder of the leaves, half to 3 grains, 
or a dram infuſed in a pint of boiling water, of 
which a doſe is 1 ounce. Should be adminiſtered 
with caution. 
G 


Galbanum, 10 to 30 grains 
Calls, 10 to 20 grains 
No. 18. 4B Garlic 


— 
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Garlic, cloves of, No. 1 to No 6 
Gentian, 10 to 40 grains 

Germander, 15 grains to 1 dram 
Ginger, 5 to 20 grains 

Genſeng, 20 to 30 grains 

Guaiacum, gum-relin, 10 to 30 grains 
Gum arabic, 15 grains to 1 dram 
—— gambouge, 2 to 12 grains 


Hartſhorn, prepared, 20 grains to 1 dram 

———, ſpirits of, 10 to 40 drops 

— —, cauſtic, in ſome mu- 5to25d 

cilaginous vehicle 5 — 
„ſalt of, 2 to 12 grains 

Hellebore, white, 1 to 5 grains 

„black, 5 to 10 grains 

Hemlock. ſhould always be begun in very fmall doſes 
of one grain or Jefs, and gradually increaſed as the 
conſtitution will bear 

Hiera picra, 10 to 20 grains 

Honey of ſquills, 10 to 40 grains 

of roſes, 1 to 2 drams 

Hottman's anodyne liquor, 20 to 60 drops 

I 


— 


Jalap, powder, 10 to 40 grains 
Infuſion of Gentian, compound, 1 to 3 ounces 
Infuſion of roſes, 2 to 8 ounces 
of ſenna, half an ounce to 2 ounces 
Ipecacuanha, 10 to 30 grains 
Iron, ruſt of, 5 to 20 grains 
— ammoniated, 2 to 10 grains 
tartariſed, 2 to 10 grains 
ſalt of, half to 5 grains | 
Juniper, powder of the berries, 20 grains to 1 drani 


Kino, gum, 10 to 30 grains 


Kermes, juice of, 1 to 3 drams 

| L i 
Lichen, aſh-coloured, ground, 3 to 40 grains 
icclandic, a ſtrong decoction of, 1 to 4 ounces 
Lime-water, 4 to 8 ounces Luxivium 


vl 
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Lixivium of tartar, 15 to 40 drops 
Linſeed, an infuſion of 1 ounce to a quart of water 
may be uſed at pleaſure 


Madder powder, half to one dram 
Mace, 10 to 20 grains 
Magneſia, half a dram to 2 drams 
calcined, half to 2 dram 
Manna, half to 2 ounces 
Maſtick, gum, 10 to 30 grains 
Mercury, crude, half to 4 ounces 
calcined, half to 2 grains 
— —— with chalk, 10 to 30 grains 
—— = corroſive ſublimate, one-eighth to half a 
grain 


cinnabar of, 10 to 30 grains 
yellow emetic, as ſternutory, 1 to 3 grains 
M-zercon, decoct. to a pint of water, 1 gr. to 2 drams 
Millipedes, 20 grains to 2 drams 
Muſk, 5 to 40 grains 
Muttard ſeed, 1 dram to 1 ounce 
Myrrh, gum, 10 grains to 1 dram 
N 


Nitre, purified, 10 to 30 grains 
Nutmeg, 6 grains to half a dram 


Oo 
Oil of Almonds, half to 1 qunce 
—— Linſeed, ta - 


——- Caſtor, 2 drams to 1 ounce 
Olibanum, 5 to 30 grains 
Onian, expreſſed juice of, 
a powerful diuretic 
Opium, half to 2 grains 
Opoponax, 10 to 30 grains 
Oxymel of colchicum, half a dram to 1 ounce 
——— of ſquills, half to 2 drams 


5 half to 2 ounces 


Petroleum, 10 to 30 drops 

Pills, aloetic, 10 to 30 grains 

—— of the gums, 10 to 30 grains 

—— mercurial, 10 to 20 grains Pomegranate, 
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Pomegranate, powder of, 20 grains to 1 dram 

Powder, antimonial, 3 to 6 grains 
May be taken according to the directions for 
Jame's powder, with which it nearly coincides, 

of contrayerva, compound, 15 to 30 grains 

of Chalk, compound, 20 to 40 grains 

with opium, 10 to 40 grains 

——— of Ipecacuanha, com— 
pound, or Dover's powder 


| Q 
Quaſha, 5 to 30 grains FD 
Two drams to a pint of water for a dacoction. 
Quince ſeeds, mucilage of, at pleaſure, to obtund 
acrimony. 


10 to 30 grains 


R 
Rh:barb, powder, 10 to 40 grains 


Reſin, yellow, 3 to 20 grains 


Rue powder, 20 fo 40 grains 
8 


St. John's wort, 20 grains to 1 dram 

Saflron, 5 to 20 grains 

Sagapenum, 10 to 30 grains 

Sal ammoniac, 10 to 30 grains 

Salt, Epſom, 2 drams to 1 a half ounce 

Glauber, 4 drams to 2 ounces 

——- Polychreſt, 20 grains to half an ounce 
—— of Tartar, 10 to 30 grains 

Sarſaparilla, powder of, 20 to 40 grains 

Scammony, 5 to 10 grains 

Seneka, 20 to 40 grains 

Senna, 20 to 40 grains 

Soap, 20 grains to half an ounce 

lees, 10 to 30 drops 


Scurvy graſs, expreſſed juice, I to 4 ounces 


Snake root, 2 to 40 grains 

Sorrel, juice of, depurated, 4 to 8 ounces 

Spirit of Mindererus, 1 dram to 1 ounce 
—-ſweet, of vitriol, 15 to 40 drops 

of nitre, 15 to 40 drops 


Spirit 
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Spirit of ſal ammoniac, 15 to 40 drops 
— compound, to 
8 ſatid, — to 
Spirits, diſtilled, half a dram to half an ounce 
Spermaceti, 20 grains to 1 dram 

Sponge, burned, 20 grains to 1 dram 

Sulphur, flowers of, 20 grains to 1 dram 

—— = precipitated, of antimony, 1 to 4 grains 
Squill, dried powder, 1 to 3 grains 

—— freſh, 5 to 15 grains 

Syrup of poppies, half a dram to half an ounce 
— of buckthorn, 1 to 2 drams 

——- of ginger, 1 dram to half an ounce 
Syrups in general, 1 to 2 drams 


* 


Tar water. A pint daily 

Tartar, cream of 2 drams to 1 ounce 

regenerated, 20 grains to 1 dram 

ſoluble, 2 drams to 1 ounce | 

emetic, alterative, one eighth to half a grain 

as emetic, 1 to 3 grains 

Terra japonica, 20 to 40 grains 

Tobacco, an infuſion of, 1 dram to a pint of water; 
ſhould be adminiſtered by table ſpoonfuls, ſtrong- 
ly diuretic : 

Tin, powder of, 20 grains to one dram. 

Turmeric, 20 grains to 1 dram. 

Turpentine, ſpirits of, 10 drops to 30 drops 

Tincture of Aloes, half an ounce to an ounce 

— compound, half a dram to 2 drams 

Tincture of aſafœtida, half a dram to 2 drams 

of Benzoin, compound, 10 drops to 40 drops 

—— of cantharides, 10 drops to 40 drops 

————- of cardamoms, one dram to half an ounce 


of caſtor, half a dram to a dram and a half 
of catechu, one dram to 2 drams 
—— — of Peruvian bark, one dram to half an ounce 
——--- of iron, muriated, 10 drops to 60 drops 
——--- of Columbo, one dram to 3 drams 
— of Gentian, compound, 1 dram to 3 drams 
Tincture 


1 
'þ 
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Tincture of guaiacum, volatile 1 dram to 3 drams 
— of black hellebole, 1 ſcruple to 1 dram 
——— of jalap, one dram to half an ounce 
——— of lavender, compound, 20 drops to 2 drams 
——— of myrrh, one ſcruple to one dram 

———- of opium, 20 drops to 40 drops 

— camphorated, 
or paregoric elixir 

of rhubarb, half an ounce to 2 ounces 
—— of ſenna, 2 drams to one ounce 
— — of ſnake-root, one dram to 2 drams 
——— of valerian, one dram to 3 drams 
volatile, one dram to 2 drams 
Tormentil, powder of, 10 grains to half a dram 


V 


Valerian, powder of, 20 grains to 2 drams 
Vinegar, diſtilled, 2 drams to 1 ounce 
——— of fquills, ten drops to 50 drops 
——— as emetic, half an ounce to an ounce 
Verdigris, violent emetic, one grain to 2 grains 
Vitriol, white, as a tonic, 2 grains to 5 grains 
—— — as a quickly operating emetic, 20 grains 
to one dram 
Vitriol, blue, emetic, one grain to 3 grains 
Uva urſi, in powder, 20 grains to one dram 
W 
Water creſs, expreſſed juice of, half an ounce to? 
ounces 
Water, the ſimple diſtilled, may generally be given 
from half au ounce to three or tour ounces 
Wormwood, expreſſed juice of, half an ounce to? 
ounces 
White lead, one grain to 3 grains 
Wine, aloetic, half an ounce to 1 ounce 
—--— antimonial, 20 drops to 2 drams 
—--— TIpecacuanha, I dram to an ounce and an half 
—--—— Rhubarb, half an ounce to 2 ounces 


dram to 3 drams 


MEDICINAL 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, 


BALSAMS. 
HE ſubje& of this ſection is not the natural baſ- 


ſams, but certain compoſitions, which from their, 
being ſuppoſed to poſſeſs balſamic qualities, generally 
go by that name. 

This claſs of medicines was formerly very nume- 
rous, and held in great eſteem: modern practice, 
however, has juſtly reduced it to a very narrow com- 
paſs. 


Anodyne Balſani. 

Take of white Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce; opium, 
unprepared, two drams ; rectified ſpirit of wine, nine 
ounces. Digeſt them together in a gentle heat for 
three days: then ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it 
three drams of camphor. | 

This balſam, as its tittle expreſſes, is intended to 
eaſe pain. It is of ſervice in violent ſtrains and rheu- 
matic complaints, when not attended with inflamma- 
tion. It muſt be rubbed with a warm hand on the 
part affected; or a linen rag moiſtened with it may 
be applied to the part ; and renewed every third or 
fourth hour, till the pain abates. If the opium is left 
out, this will be the Saponacious balſam: . 


Locatell”s Balſam. 


Take of olive oil, one pint; Straſburg turpentine 
and yellow wax, of each half a pound; red ſaunders, 
lix drams. Melt the wax with ſome of the oil over 
a gentle fire; then adding the remaining part of the 
oil and the turpentine: afterwards mix the ſaunders, 
previouſly reduced to a powder, and keep them ſtir- 
ring together till the balſam is cold. 

This balſam is recommended in eroſions of the in- 
teſtines, the dyſentery, hemorrhages, internal bruiſes, 

and 
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and in ſome complaints of the breaſt. Outwardly it 
is uſed for healing and cleanſing wounds and ulcers, 
The doſe, when taken internally, is from two ſcruples 


to two drams. | 
The Vulnerary Balſam. 


Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces; balſam 
of Peru, two ounces; hepatic aloes, in powder, half 


an ounce; rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. Digeſt 0 ; 
them in a gentle heat for three days and then ſtrain 3 
the balſam. | wo 
This balſam, or rather tincture, is applied externally this 
to heal recent wounds and bruiſes. It is alſo employed a 
internally to remove coughs, aſthmas, and other com- . 
plaints of the breaſt. It is ſaid to eaſe the colic, 
cleanſe the kidnies, and to heal interal ulcers, &c. 
The doſe is from twenty to ſixty drops. 1 
This, though a medicine of ſome value, does not halt 
deſerve the extravagant encomiums which have been M 
beſtowed on it. It has been celebrated under the dif- twie 
ferent names of Ie Commander's Balſam, Perſian Bal- and 


ſam, Balſam of Berne, Wade's Balſam. Friar's Balſam, be 


Jeſuit's Drais, Turlington's Drofis, &c, 


BOLUSES T 

ARE intended for immediate uſe, as volatile falts ple 
and other ingredients improper for being kept are ad- grai 
mitted in to their compoſition. They are generally com- T 
poſed of powders with a quantity of ſyrup, conſerve, tion 
or mucilarge. The lighter powders are commonly Wh 
made up with ſyrup, and the more ponderous, as met- uſed 


cury, &c. with conſerve ; but thoſe of the lighter 
kind would be more convenient made,up with muct- 
lage, as it increaſes their bulk leſs than the other T 
additions, and alſo occaſions the medicine to pals 


down more eaſily. | _ 
Aſtringent Bolus. m on 

Take of allum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, "Fey 
five grains; ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make a bo- ee 
lus 8 
f befor 


In 
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In an exccſlive flow of the menſes, and other vio- 
lent diſcharges of blood, proceeding from relaxation, 
this bolus may be given every four or five hours, till 
the diſchage abates. 


Diaſiloretic Bolus. 


Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; 
flowers of ſulphur and cream of tartar, of each one 
ſcruple ; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the ſkin, 
this bolus may be taken twice a day. It will allo be 
of ſervce in the inflammatory quinſey. 


Mercurial Bolus, 


Take of calomel, ſix grains; conſerve of roſes, 
half a dram. Make a bolus. 

Where mercury is neceſſary, this bolus may be taken 
twice or thrice a week. It may be taken over night; 
and if it does not operate, a few grains of jalap will 
be proper next day to carry it off, 


Bolus of Rhubark and Mercury. 


Take of the beſt rhubarb, in powder, from a ſcrup- 
ple to half a dram; of calomel, from four to fix 
grains; {imple ſyrup, enough to make a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac conſtitu— 
tions; but its principal intention is to expel worms. 


Where a ſtronger purge is neceſſary, jalap may be 
uſed inſtead of the rhubarb. 


Pectoral Bolus. 


Take of ſpemaceti, a ſcruple; gum ammoniac, ten 
grains ; falt of hartſhorn, ſix grains ; ſimple ſyrup, as 
much as will make them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long 
ſtanding, aſthmas, and beginning conſumptions of the 
lungs, It is generally proper to bleed the patient 
before he begins to uſe it. 


No. 13. 4 C Purgirg 
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Purging Bolus. 


Take of jalap, in powder, a ſcruple ; cream of tar: 
tar, two ſcruples. Let them be rubbed together, and 
formed into a bolus, with ſimple ſyrup. 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anſwer 
the purpoſe very well. If a ſtronger doſe is neceſſary, 
the jalap may be increaſed to half a dram or upwards, 


CATAPLASMS Ax D SINAPISMS 


Poſſeſs few or no virtues ſuperior to a poultice, 
which may be ſo made, as, in moſt caſes, to ſupply 
their place. They are chiefly intended to act as dil- 
cutients or to promote ſuppuration ; and as they may 
be of ſervice in ſome caſes, we ſhall give a ſpecimen 
of each kind. 


Diſcutient Catafilaſm. 


Take of barley-meal, fix ounces ; freſh hemlock 
leaves, bruiſed, two ounces; vinegar, a ſufficient 
—_— Boil the meal and hemlock in the vinegar 
or a little time, gnd then add two drams of the ſugar 
of lead. 

Rigening Catafilaſm. 

Take of white lily root, four ounces ; figs and raw 
onions, bruiſed, of each an ounce; yellow baſilicum 
ointment, two ounces; gum galbanum, half an ounce; 
linſeed meal, as much as neceſſary. Boil the roots 
alone with the figs in a ſufficient quantity of water ; 
then bruiſe and add to them the other ingredients, ſo 
as to form the whole into a ſoft cataplaſm. The gum 
galbanum muſt be previouſly diſolved with the yolk 
of an egg. f 

Where it is neceſſary to promote ſuppuration, this 
cataplaſm may be uſed by thoſe who chuſe to be at 
the trouble and expence of making it. But a poultice 
of bread and milk, with a ſufficient quantity of either 
boiled or raw onions in it, and ſoftened with oil or 
freſh butter, is generally found the moſt proper ap- 


lication for this purpoſe. 
P purp Simabiſms 
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Sinahiſms 

Are employed to recal the blood and ſpirits to a 
weak part, as in the palſy and atrophy. They are 
alſo of ſervice in deep ſeated pains, as the ſcia- 
tica, &c. When the gout ſeizes the head or the ſto- 
mach, they are applied to the feet to bring the diſ- 
order to theſe parts, They are alſo applied to the 
patient's ſoles in the low ſtate of fevers. They ſhould 
not be ſuffered to lie on, however, till they have 
raiſed bliſters, but till the part becomes red, and 
will continue ſo when preſſed with the finger. 

The ſinapiſm is only a poultice made with vinegar 
inſtead of milk, and rendered warm and ſtimulat- 
ing by the addition of muſtard, horſe-radiſh, or garlic. 

The common ſinapiſm is made by taking crumb of 
bread and muſtard-ſeed in powder, of each equal 
quantities; ſtreng vinegar, as much as 1s ſufficient, 
mixing them ſo as to make a poultice. 

When ſinapiſms of a more ſtimulating nature are 
wanted, a little bruiſed garlic may be added to the 
above. 5 


CLYSTERS 


Are of more importance than is generally ima- 
gined. They ſerve not only to evacuate the contents 
of the belly, but alſo to convey very active medicines 
into the ſyſtem. Opium, for example, may be admi- 
niſtered this way when it will not fit on the ſtomach, 
and alſo in larger doſes that at any time it can be 
taken by the mouth. The Peruvian bark may like- 
wiſe be, with good effect, adminiſtered in form of 
clyſters to perſons who cannot take it by the mouth. 

A ſimple clyſter can ſeldom do hurt, and there are 
many caſes where it may do much good. A clyſter 
even of warm water, by ſerving as a fomentation to 
the parts, may be of conliderable ſervice in inflam- 
mations of the bladder, and the lower inteſtines, &c. 

Some ſubſtances, as the ſmoke of tobacco, may be 
thrown into the bowels in this way, which cannot by 


any other means whatever. This may be caſily et- 
fected 
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fected by means of a pair of hand bellows, with an 
apparatus fitted to them for that purpoſe. 
Nor is the uſe of clyſters confined to medicine. 


Aliment may alſo be conveyed in this way. Perſons 


unable to ſwallow, have been, for a conſiderable time, 
ſupported by clyſters. 


Emollient Clyſter. 


Take of linſeed tea and new milk, each fix ounces. 
Mix them. 
It ry or fixty drops of Iaudanum be added to this, 
it will ſupply ihe place of the Anodyne Clyſter. 


Laxative CAyſter. 


Fake of milk and water, cach ſix ounces ; ſweet 
oil or treth butter, and brown ſugar, of each two 
ounces. Mix them. 

If an ounce of Glauber's ſalt, or two table ſpoon- 
fuls of common ſalt, be added to this, it will be the 
Purging Clyſter, 
Carminative Clyſtcr. 


Take of camomile flowers, an ounce ; aniſe-ſeeds, 
half an ounce. Boil them, in a pint and a half water 
to one pint. 

In hvſteric and hypochondriac complaints this may 
be adminiſtered inſtead of the Fœted Clyſter, the 
ſmell of which is ſo diſagreeable to moſt patients. 


O:ly Clyfter 


To four ounces of the infuſion of camomile flowers, 
add an equal quantity of Florence oil. 

This clvſter is beneficial in bringing off the ſmall 
worms lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary 
canal. When given to children the quantity muſt be 
proportionably leflened. 


Starch Cl;ſer. 


Take jelly of Parch, four ounces ; linſeed oil, half 
an cunce. Liquify the ioliy over a gentle fire, and 
then mix in the oil. n 
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In the dyſentery or bloody flux, this clyſter may be 
adminiſtered after ever looſe ſtool, to heal he ulcer- 
ated inteſtines and blunt the ſharpneſs of corroding 
humours. Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be 
occaſionally added; in which caſe, it will generally 
ſupply the place of the Aſtringent clyſter. 


* Turpentine Chyſter. 


Take of common decoction, ten ounces; Venice 
turpentine, diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, half an 
ounce ; Florence oil, one ounce. Mix thera. 

This diuretic clyſter is proper in obſtructions of the 
urinary paſſages, and in colicky complaints, proceed- 
ing from gravel. 

Vinegar Clyſter. 


This clyſter is made by mixing three ounces of vine- 
gar with five of water gruel. 

It anſwers all the purpoſes of a common clyſter, 
with the peculiar advantage of being proper either 
in inflammatory or putrid diforders, eſpecially in the 
latter. 

We think it unneceſſary to give more exam- 
ples of this claſs of medicines, as ingredients adapted 
to any particuliar intention may be occalionally added 
to one or other of the above forms. 


COLLYRIA, ox EYE - WATERS, 


Have been multiplied without number, almoſt 
every perſon pretending to be poſſeſſed of ſome ſecret 
preparation for the cure of ſore eyes; many of them, 
however, are pretty much alike, as their baſis is 
chiefly either allum, vitriol, or lead. Their effects 
evidently are, to brace and reſtore the tone of the 
parts: hence they are principally of ſervice in ſlight 
inflammations; and in that relaxed ſtate of the parts 
which is induced by obſtinate ones. 

Camphor is commonly added to theſe compoſitions; 
but as it ſeldom incorporates properly with the water, 

| 10 
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it can be of little uſe. Boles and other earthy ſub. 
ſtances, as they do not diſſolve in water, they are un- 
ſit for the purpoſe. 


Collyrium of Alum. 


Take of alum, half a dram; mix it well with the 
white of one egg. 

This is the collyrium of Riverius. It is uſed in inflam- 
mations of the eyes, to allay the heat, and reſtrain the 
flux of humours. It muſt be ſpread upon linen, and 
applied to the eyes; but ſhould not be kept on above 
three or four hours at a time. 


Vilriolic Collyrium. 


Take of white vitriol, half a dram ; roſe- water, ſix 
ounces. Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, and filter 
the liquor. 

This, though ſimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to 
moſt of the celebrated collyria. It is an uſeful appli- 
cation in weak, watery, and inflamed eyes. Though 
the ſlighter inflammations will generally yield to it, 
yet in thoſe of a more obſtinate nature the aſſiſtance 
of bleeding and bliſtering will often be neceſſary. 

When a ſtrong aſtringent is judged proper, a dou- 
ble or triple quantity of vitriol may be uſed. 


Collyrium of Lead. 


Take ſugar of lead, and crude ſat ammoniac, of 
each four grains, Difſolve them in eight ounces of 
common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionly 
added to this collyrium. 

Thoſe who chuſe may ſubſtitute inſtead of this the 
collyrium of lead recommended by Goulard ; which 
is made by putting twenty-five drops of his Extract 
of Lead to eight ounces of water, and adding a tea- 
ſpoonful of brandy. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any 
other addition, will in many caſes anſwer very well 


as a collyrium. An ounce of the latter may be added 
to 
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to five or ſix ounces of the former ; and the eyes, 
if weak, bathed with it night and morning. 


CONFECTIONS 


Containing above ſixty ingredients are ſtill to be 
found in the moſt reformed diſpenſatories. As moſt 
of their intentions, however, may be more certainly, 
and as effectualy anſwered by a few glaſſes of wine 
or grains of opium, we ſhall paſs over this claſs of 
medicines very ſlightly. 


| Fahanic Confeclion. 


Take of Japan earth, three ounces ; tormentil root, 
nutmeg, olibanum, of each two ounces ; opium dif- 
ſolved in a ſufficient quantity of Liſbon wine, a dram 
and a half; ſimple ſyrup and conſerve of roſes, of 
each fourteen ounces. Mix and make them into an 
electuary. 

This ſupplies the place of a dia ſcordium. 

The doſe of this electuary is from a ſeruple to a 
ram. 


CONSERVES AND PRESERVES. 


Every apothecary's ſhop was formerly ſo full of 
theſe preparations, that it might have paſſed for a 
confectioner's warehouſe. Thay poffeſs very few 
medicinal properties, and may rather be claſſed a- 
mong ſweetmeats than medicines. They are ſome- 
times, however, of uſe, for reducing into boluſes or 
pills ſome of the more ponderous powders, as the 
preparations of iron, mercury, and tin. | 

Conſerves are compoſitions of freſh vegetables'and 
ſugar, beaten together into an uniform maſs. In 
making theſe preparations, the leaves of vegetables 
muſt be freed from their ſtalks, the flowers from their 
cups, and the yellow part of orange-peel taken off 
with araſp. They are thea to be pounded in a mar- 


ble mortar, with a wooden peſtle, into a ſmooth tl ; 
| alter 
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after which, thrice their weight of fine ſugar is com- 
monly added by degrees, and the beating continued 
till they are thoroughly mixed ; but the conſerve will 
be better if only twice its weight of ſugar be added. 
Thoſe who prepare large quantities of conſerve 
generally reduce the vegetables to a pulp by means 
of a mill, and afterwards beat them up with ſugar. 


Conſerve of Red Roſes. 


Take a pound of red roſe buds, cleared of their 
heels ; beat them well in a mortar, and, adding by 
degrees two pounds of double refined ſugar, in pow- 
der, make a conſerve. 

After the ſame manner are prepared the conſerves 
of orange-peel, roſemary flowers, ſea-wormwood, of 
the leaves of wood-ſorrel, &c. 

The conſerve of roſes is one of the moſt agreeable 
and uſeful preparations belonging to this claſs. A 
dram or two of it, diſſolved in warm milk, is ordered 
to be given as a gentle reſtringent in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, and alſo in phthiſical coughs, and ſpitting 
of blood. To have any conſiderable effects, how- 
ever, 1t muſt be taken in larger quantities. 


Conſerve of Sloes. 


This may be made by boiling ſloes gently in water, 
being careful to take them out before they burſt; 
afterwards expreſſing the juice, and beating it up 
with three times its weight of fine ſugar. 

In relaxations of the uvula and the glands of the 
throat, this makes an excellent gargle, and may be 
uſed at diſcretion. 


Preſerves | 
Are made by ſteeping or 8 freſh vegetables 


firſt in water, and afterwards in ſyrup, or a ſolution 
of ſugar. The ſubje& is either preſerved moiſt in 
the ſyrup, or taken out and dried, that the ſugar 
may candy upon it. The laſt is the moſt uſeful me- 
thod. | | 


Candied 
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Candied Orange Peel. 


Soak Seville orange peel in ſeveral waters, till it 
loſes its bitterneſs ; then boil it in a ſolution of dou- 
ble-refined ſugar in water, till it becomes tender and 
tranſparent. 

Candied lemon peel is prepared in the ſame manner. 

It is needleſs to add more of theſe preparations, 
as they belong rather to the art of the confectioner 
than that of the apothecary. 


DECOCTIONS. 


Water readily extracts the gummy and ſaline parts 
of vegetables; and though its action is chiefly con- 
fined to theſe, yet the reſinous and oily being inti- 
mately blended with the gummy and ſaline, are in 
great part taken up with them. Hence watery de- 
coctions and infuſions of vegetables conſtitute a large, 
and not unuſeful, claſs of medicines. Although moſt 
vegetables yield their virtues to water, as well by in- 
fallen as decoction, yet the latter is often neceſſary, 
as it ſaves time, and does in a few minutes what the 
_ would require hours, and ſometimes days, to 
effect. 

The medicines of this claſs are all intended for im- 
mediate uſe. 


Decoction of Althea. 


Take of the roots of marſhmallows, nioderately 
dried, three ounces; raiſins of the ſun, one ounce 3 
water, three pints. 

Boil the ingredients in the water till one third of it 
is conſumed ; afterwards ſtrain the decoction, and. 
let it ſtand for ſome time to ſettle. If the roots be 
thoroughly dried, they muſt be boiled till one half the 
water be conſumed. 

In coughs, and ſharp deflutions upon the lungs, 
this Wan may be uſed for ordinary drink. 


The common Decoction. 


Take of camomile flowers, one ounce; elder flowers, 
No. 19 4 D and 
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and ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each half an ounce; water 
two quarts. Boil them for a little time, and then 
ſtrain the decoction. | 
A medicine equally good may be prepared by in. 
fuſing the — 2 ſome hs N boiling in. þ 
This decottion is chiefly intended as the baſis of 
clyſters, to which other ingredients may be occaſion- 
ally added. It will alſo ſerve as a common fomenta- 
tion, ſpirit of wine or other things being added in 
ſuch quantity as the caſe may require. 


Decqtion of Log wood. 
Boil three ounces of the ſhavings or chips of log- 


wood, in four pints of water, till one half the liquor 
is waſted. Two or three ounces of {imple cinnamon 
water may be added to this decoction. 

In fluxes of the belly, where the ſtronger aſtringents 
are improper, a tea-cupful of this decoction may be 
taken with advantage three or four times a day. 


Decoction of the Bark. 


Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, groſsly pow- 
dered, in a pint and a half of water to a pint ; then 
{train the decoction. If a tea-ſpoonful of weak ſpirit 
of vitriol be added to this medicine, it will render it 
both more agreeable and efficacious. 


Compound Decoction of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, and Virginian ſnake root, 

roſsly powdered, of each three drams. Boil them 
in a pint of water to one half. To the ſtrained liquor 
add an ounce and a halt of aromatic water. 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper me- 
dicine towards the decline of malignant fevers, when 
the pulſe is low, the voice weak, and the head al- 
fected with a ſtupor but with little delirium. 

The doſe is four ſpoonfuls every fourth or fixth 


hour. 


Decoction of Sarſaharilla. 


Take of freſli ſarſaparilla root, ſliced and bruiſed, 


two ounces; ſhavings of guaiacum wood, one 8 
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Boil over a ſlow fire, in three quarts of water, to one; 
adding towards the end, half an ounce of ſaſſafras 
wood, and three dram of liquorice. Strain the de- 
coction. | 

This may either be employed as an aſſiſtant to a 
courſe mercurial alteratives, or taken after the mer- 
cury has been uſed for ſome time. It ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, and reſtores fleſh and vigour to habits ema- 
ciated by the venereal diſcaſe. It may alſo be taken 
in the rheumatiſm, and cutaneous diſorders proceed- 
ing from foulneſs of the blood and juices. For all 
theſe intentions it is greatly preferable to the Decoc- 
tion of Woods. 5 

This decoction may be taken, from a pint and a 
half to two quarts a day. 

The following decoction is ſaid to be ſimilar to that 
uſed by Kennedy, in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, 
and may ſupply the place of the Liſbon diet drink: — 

Take of ſarſaparilla, three ounces ; liquorice,.and 
mezerion root, of each half an ounce; ſhavings of 
guaiacum and ſaſſafras wood, of each one ounce ; 
crude antimony, powdered, an ounce and a half. In- 
fuſe theſe ingredients in eight pints of boiling water 
for twenty-four hours, then boil them till one halt of 
the water is confumed; afterwards ſtrain the decoc- 
tion, x 
This decoction may be uſed in the ſame manner as 
the preceding. | 

Decoction of Seneka. 


Take of ſeneka rattle-ſnake root, one ounce ; wa- 
ter a pint and a half. Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. 

This decoction is recommended in the pleuriſy, 
dropſy, rheumatiſm, and ſome obſtinate diſorders of 
the ſkin. The doſe is two ounces, three or four 
times a day, or oftener, if the ſtomach will bear it. 


White Decoction. 


Take of the pureſt chalk, in powder, two ounces ; 
gum arabic, half an ounce ; water, three pints, Boil 
to one quart, and ſtrain the decoction, This 
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This is a proper drink in acute diſeaſes, attended 0 


with or inclining to, a looſeneſs, and where acidities p 

atound in the ſtomach or bowels. It is peculiarly 
proper for children when afflicted with ſourneſs of the a 
ſtomach, and for perſons who are ſubjett to the heart- if 
burn. It maybe ſweetened with ſugar, as it is uſed, 0! 

and two or three ounces of {imple cinnamon water 
addcd to it. | d 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two 
pints of water, will occaſionally ſupply the place of te 
this decoction, and alſo of the chalk julep. th 
| it 

| DRAUGHTS 

Are proper for exhibiting ſuch medicines as are 
intended to operate immediately, and which do not h 
need to be frequently repeated, as purges, vomits, 5 


and a few others, which are to be taken at one doſe. 
Where a medicine requires to be uſed for any length 
of time, it is better to make up a larger quantity of it 
at once, which faves both trouble and expence. 


Anodyne Draught. 


Take of liquid laudanum, twenty-five drops; fim- 
ple cinnamon water, an ounce ; common ſyrup, two 
drams. Mix them. 

In exceflive pain, where bleeding is not neceſſary, 
and in great reſtleſſneſs, this compoſing draught may 
be taken and repeated occaſionally. 


Diuretic Draught. 


Take of diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples ; ſyrup of pop- 
pies, two drams; fimple cinnamon water and com- 
mon water, of each an ounce. }. 

This draught is of ſervice in an obſtruction or de- 
ficiency of urine, 

Purging Draughts. 


Take of manna, an ounce ; ſoluble tartar, or Ro- 
chel ſalt, from three to four drams. Diſſolve in three 
Ounces 
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ounces of boiling water; to which add Jamaica pep- 
per-water, half an ounce. | 

As manna ſometimes will not fit upon the ſtomach, 
an ounce or ten drams of the bitter purging ſalts, diſ- 
ſolved in four ounces of water, may be taken inſtead 
of the above. 

Thoſe who cannot take ſalts, may uſe the following 
draught— 

Take of jalap in powder, a ſcruple; common wa- 
ter, an ounce; aromatic tincture, ſix drams. Rub 
the jalap with twice its weight of ſugar, and add to 
it the other ingredients. 


Sweating Draughts. 


Take ſpirit of Mindererus, two ounces: falt of 
hartſhorn, five grains; ſimple cinnamon water, and 
ſyrup of poppies, of each halfan ounce. Make them 
into a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this 
draught is of ſervice. To promote its effects, how- 
ever, the patient ought to drink freely of warm wa- 
ter gruel, or ſome other weak diluting liquor. 


Vomiting draught. 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a ſcruple ; wa- 
ter, an ounce ; ſimple ſyrup, a dram. Mix them. 

Perſons who require a ſtronger vomit may add to 
the above half a grain, or a grain of the emetic tar: 
tar. 

Thoſe who do not chuſe the powder, may take ten 
drams of the ipecacuanha wine ; or half an ounce of 
the wine and an equal quantity of the ſyrup of ſquills. 


ELECTUARIES 


Are generally compoſed of the lighter powders, 
mixed with ſyrup, honey, conſerve, or mucilage, 
into ſuch a conliſtence, that the powders may neither 
ſeparate by keeping, nor the maſs prove too ſtiff for 
lwallowing, They receive chiefly the milder altera- 
| tive 
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tive medicines, and ſuch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate. 

Aſtringent electuaries, and ſuch as have pulps of 
fruit in them, ſhould be prepared only in ſmall quan- 
tittes; as aſtringent medicines loſe their virtues by 
being kept in this form, and the pulps of fruits are 
apt to ferment. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be neceſſary to 

ilunripe fruits, and ripe ones if they are dried, in 
a ſmall quantity of water till they become ſoft. The 
pulp is then to be preſſed out through a ſtrong hair 
ſieve, or thin cloth, and afterwards boiled to a due 
conſiſtence, in an earthen veſſel, over a gentle fire,tak- 
ing care to prevent the matter from burning by con- 
finually ſtirring it. The pulps of fruit that are both 
ripe and freſh may be preſſed out without any pre- 
vious boiling. 

Lenitrve Electuary, 


Take of ſenna, in fine powder, eight ounces ; cori- 
ander ſeed, alſo in powder, four ounces ; pulp of ta- 
marinds and of French prunes, each a pound. Mix 
the pulps and powders together, and with a ſufficient 
quantity of finiple ſyrup, reduce the whole into an 
clectuary.. 

A tea-ſpoonful of this electuary, taken two or 
three times a day, generally proves an agreeable 
laxative. It alſo ſerves as a convenient vehicle for 
exhibiting more active medicines, as jalaps, ſcam- 
mony, and ſuch like. 

This may ſupply the place of the electuary of 
Caſlia. 

Electuary for the Dyſentery. 

Take of Japanic confection, two ounces ; Locatel- 
li's balſam, one ounce ; rhubarb, in powder, half an 
ounce ; ſyrup ef marſhmallows, enough to make an 
clectuary. 

It is often dangerous in dyſenteries to give opiates 
and aſtringents, without interpoling purgatives. The 
purgative is here joined with theſe ivgredients, which 

| i renders 
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renders this a very fafe and uſeful medicine for the 
urpoſe expreſſed in the title. 
About the bulk of a nutmeg ſhould be takey twice 
or thrice a day, as the ſymptoms and conſtitution may 
require. 


Electuary for the Epilepſy. ov | 
| 


Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, one ounce; of | 10 j 
powdered tin, and wild valerian root, of each half 1 
an ounce ;. ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an electu— Sill. 
ar 


Dr. Mead directs a dram of an electuary ſimilar to bf 
this to be taken evening and morning, in the epilep- til 
ſy, for the ſpace of three months. It will be proper, 
however, to diſcontinue the ule of it fora few days 
every now and then. To this electuary is added, the 
powdered tin, becauſe the epilepſy often proceeds 
from worms. 


Electuary for the Gonorrhea. 


Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces ; jalap, 
and rhubarb, in powder, of each two drams ; nitre, 
half an ounce; ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an elec- 
tuary. | 

During the inflammation and tenſion of the urinary 
paſſages, which accompany a virulent gonorrhea, this 
cooling laxative may be uſed with advantage. 

The doſe is a dram, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, 
two or three times a day ; more or leſs, as may be 
neceſſary to keep the body gently open. | | 

An ele&uary made of cream of tartar and ſimple | 
ſyrup will occaſionally ſupply the place of this. 

After the inflammation has gone off, the following | 
may be uſed : 1 

Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces ; balſam of | 
capivi, one ounce ; gum guaiacun, and rhubarb, in 
powder, of each two drams ; limple ſyrup, enough to 
make an electuary. The doſe is the ſame as of the 
preceding, 


F lectuary of the Bark. 
Take Peruvian of bark, in powder, three ounces; 
caſcarilla, 
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caſcarilla, half an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, enough to 
make an electuary. | 
In the cure of obſtinate intermitting fevers, the 
bark is aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. In beftic habits, 
however, it will be better to leave out the caſcarilla, 
and put three drams of crude ſal ammoniac in its 
"ſtead. | 


Electuary for the Piles. 


Take flowers of ſuphur, one onuce ; cream of tar- 
tar, half an ounce ; treacle, ſufficient to form an elec- 
tuary. ol 

A tea-ſpoonfull of this to be taken three or four 


times a day. | 
Electuary for the Palſy, 


Take of powdered muſtard-ſeed, and conſerve of hi 
roſes, each an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, enough to tc 
make an electuary. 


A tea- ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four | 

times a day. 8 
Electuary for the Rheumatiſm. of 

Take of conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; cinnabar ta 
of antimony, levigated, an ounce and an half; gum 
—_— in powder, an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, a 

ufficient quantity to make an eleCtuary, 

In obſtinate rheumatiſms, which are not accompa- ou 
nied with a fever, a tea-ſpoonful of this electuary may it 
be taken twice a day with conſiderable advantage. 

ph 
EMULSIONS, | co 
Beſides their uſe as medicines, are alſo proper vehi- - 


cles for certain ſubſtances, which could not be other- 
wiſe conveniently taken in a liquid form. Thus 
camphor, triturated with almonds, readily unites with 
water into an emulſion. Pure oils, balſams, reſins, * 
and other ſimilar ſubſtances, are likewiſe rendered 
miſcible with water by the intervention of mucr Fog 
lages. 

Common 


— — 
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Take of ſweet almonds, an ounce ; bitter almonds 
adram; water, two pints. 

Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a mar- 
ble mortar ; adding the water by little and little, ſo 
as to make an emullion ; afterwards let it be ſtrained. 


Arabic Emulſion. 


This is made in the ſame manner as the above, 
adding to the almonds, while beating, two ounces 
and a half of the mucilage of gum arabic. 

Where ſoft cooling liquors are neceſſary, theſe 
emulſions may be uſed as ordinary drink. 


Camſillorated Emulſion. 


Take of camphor, half a dram; ſweet almonds, 
half a dozen ; white ſugar, half an ounce ; mint wa- 
ter, eight ounces. Grind the camphor and almonds 
well together in a ſtone mortar, and add by degrees 
the mint water ; then ſtrain the liquor, and dillolve 
in it the ſugar. 

In fevers, and other diſorders which require the uſe 
of camphor, a table ſpoonful of this emulſion may be 
taken every two or three hours. 


Emulſion ef Gum Ammoniac. 


Take of gum ammoniac, two drams ; water, eight 
ounces. Grind the gum with the water pourcd upon 
it by little and little, till it is diſſolved. 

This emulſion is uſed for attenuating tough, viſcid 
phlegm, and promoting expectoration. In obſtinate 
coughs, two ounces of the ſyrup of poppies may be 
added to it. The doſe is two table ſpoonfuls three 
or four times a day. 


Oily Emulſion, 


Take of ſoft water, fix ounces; volatile aromatic 
_ two drams ; Florence oil, an ounce; thake 
them well together, and add, of ſimple ſyrup, halt a 
ounce. | "= 

In recent colds and coughs, this emulſion is gene- 
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rally of ſervice ; but if the cough proves obſtinate, it 
will ſucceed better when made with the paregoric 
elixir of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, inſtead of the 
volatile aromatic ſpirit. A table-ſpoonful of it may ¶ flow 


be taken every two or three hours. a” 
EXTRACTS relic 


Are prepared by boiling the ſubject in water, and 
evaporating the ſtrained decoction to a due conſiſt- 
ence. By this proceſs ſome of the more active parts 
of plants are freed from the uſeleſs, indifſoluble earthy 
matter, which makes the larger ſhare of their bulk. 
Water, however, is not the only menſtruum uſed in 
the preparation of extracts; ſometimes it is joined with 
ſpirits, and at other times reCtified ſpirit alone is em- 
ployed for that purpoſe. t 

Extracts are prepared from a variety of different 
drugs, as the bark, gentian, jalap, &c.; but, as they 
require a troubleſome and tedious operation, it will 
be more convenient for a private practitioner to pur- T 
chaſe what he needs of them from a profeſſed drug- 
giſt, than to prepare them himſelf. Such of them as . ©: 
are generally uſed are inſerted in our liſt of fuch drugs 5 
and medicines as are to be kept for private practice. 


FOMENTATIONS alw. 


Are generally intended either to eaſe pain, by 
tak ing off tenſion and ſpaſm; or to brace and reſtore 1 

the tone and vigour of thoſe parts to which they are 

applied. The firſt of theſe intentions may generally be 
anſwered by warm water, and the ſecond by cold. 1 
Certain ſubſtances, however, are uſually added to wa- H 
ter with a view to highten its effetts—as anodynes, . 
aromatics, aſtringents, &c. We ſhall therefore ſub- ul 
join a few of the moſt uſeful medicated fomentations, dec 
that people may have it in their power to make uſe [ 
of them if they chuſe. nal 
Aodyne nt. 
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Anodyne Fomentation. 
Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces; elder 


; Wl flowers, half an ounce ; water, three pints. Boll till 


one pint is evapourated, and ſtrain out the liquor. 
This fomentation, as it title expreſſes, is uſed for 
relieving acute pain. 


Aromatic Fomentation. 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce ; red wine, 
a pint. Boil them for a little, and then ſtrain the li- 

uor. | . 
, This is intended, not only as a topical application 
for external complaints, but alſo for relieving the in- 
ternal parts. Pains of the bowels, which accompany 
dyſcnteries and diarrhœas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs 
of the ſtomach, and retchings to vomit, are frequently 
abated by fomenting the abdomen and region of the 
ſtomach with the warm liquor. 


7 98 Hs 


Common Fomentation. 


Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, 

dried, of each two ounces; water, two quarts. :After 
a ſlight boiling, pour off the liquor. 
Brandy or ſpirit of wine may be added to this fo- 
mentation, in ſuch quantity as the particular circum- 
ſtances of the caſe ſhall require; but theſe are not 
alway neceſſary. 


Emollient Fomentation. 
This is the ſame as the common deccction. 


Strengthening Fomentation. 


Take of oak bark, one ounce ; granate peel, half 
an ounce; alum, two drams; ſmith's forge water, 
„ hree pints: Boil the water with the bark and peel 
till one third is conſumed ; then ſtrain the remaining 
decoction, and diſſolve it in alum | 
is aſtringent liquor is employed as an exter- 


nal fomentation to weak parts; it may alſo be uſed 
internally. 
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GARGLES 


May appear trifling, but they are by no means 
without their uſe. They ſeldom indeed cure diſeaſes, 
but they often alleviate very diſagrecable ſymptoms; 
as parchedneſs of the mouth, foulneſs of the tongue 
and fauces, &c. they are peculiarly uſeful in fevers 
and ſore throats. In the latter, a gargle will ſome- 
times remove the diſorder ; and in the former few 
things are more refreſhing or agreeable to the patient, 
than to have his mouth frequently wathed with ſome 
foft detergent gargle. = 

One advantage of theſe medicines is, that they are 
eaſily prepared. A little barley-water and honey 
may be had any where; and if to theſe be added as 
much vinegar as will give them an agreeable ſharp- 
nefs, they will make a very uſctul gargle for foftening 
and cleanſing the mouth. 

Gargles have the beſt effect when injected with a 
ſyringe. | 
Attenuating Gargle. 


Take of water, fix ounces ; honey, one ounce; 
nitre, one dram and a half. 

This cooling gargle may be uſed either in inflam- 
matory quinſey, or in fevers, for cleanfting the tongue 
and fauccs, 

Common Garele. 

Take cf roſe-water, fix ounces; ſyrup of clove 
July-flowers, half an ounce ; ſpirit of vitriol, a ſuti- 
cient quantity to give it an agrecable ſharpneſs. Mix 
them. 

This gargle, beſides cleanſing the tongue and 
ſauces, acts as a gentle repellent, and will ſometimes 
remove a ſlight quinſey. ET 

Detergent Gargle, 

Take of the emollient gargle, a pint ; tincture o. 
murrh, an ounce ; honev, two ounces. Mix them. 

When exulcerations require to be cleanted, or the 

eXcretton 


INFUSIONS 


excretion of tough viſcid ſaliva promoted, this gargle 
will be of ſervice. 


Emollient Gargle. 


Take an ounce of marſhmallow roots, and two or 
three figs : boil them in a quart of water till near one 
half of it be conſumed ; then ſtrain out the liqour. 

If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac, be added to the above, it will then 
be an exceeding good attenuating gargle. 

This gargle is benefictal in fevers, where the tongue 
and fauces are rough and parched, to ſoſten theſe 
parts, and promote the diſcharge of ſaliva. 

The learned and accurate SirJohnPringle obſerves, 
that in the inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangulation of the 
fauces, little benefit ariſes from the common gargles; 
that ſuch as are of an acid nature do more harm than 
good, by contracting the emunctories of the ſaliva 
and mucus, and thickening thoſe humours ; that ade- 
coction of figs in milk and water has a contrary effect, 
eſpecially it ſome ſal ammoniac be added; by which 
the ſaliva is made thinner, and the glands brought 
to ſecrete more freely; a circumſtance always condu- 
cive to the cure, 


INFUSIONS. 


Vegetables yield nearly the ſame properties to 
water by infuſion as by decoction ; and though they 
may require a longer time to give out their virtues in 
in this way, yet it has ſeveral advantages over the 
other; finee boiling is found to diſſipate the finer 
parts of many bitter and aromatic ſubſtances, without 
more fully extracting their medicinal principles. 

The author of the New Diſpenſatory obſerves, that 
even from theſe vegetables which are weak in virtue, 
rich infuſions may be obtained, by returning the li- 
quor upon freſh quantities of the ſubject, the water 
loading itſelt more and more with the active parts; 
and that theſe loaded infuſions are applicable to valu- 


able 
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compaſs the finer, more ſubtile, and active principles 
of the vegetables, in a form readily miſcible with 
fluids of the human body. 


Bilter Infuſion. 


Take tops of the leſſer centaury and cammomile 
flowers, Tock half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon 
and orange peel, carefully freed from the inner white 
part, of each two drams. Cut them in ſmall pieces, 
and infuſe them in a quart of boiling water, 

For indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want 
of appetite, a tea-cupful of this infuſion may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day. 


Tafuſion of the Bark. 


To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or 
five table-ſpoonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling 
water. Let them infuſe for two or three days. 

This is one of the beſt preparations of the bark for 
weak ſtomachs. In diſorders where the corroboratin 
virtues of that medicine are required, a tea-cupful of 
it may be taken two or three times a-day. 


Infuſion of Car duus 


Infuſe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus be- 
nedictus, or bleſſed thiſtle, in a pint of common water, 
for ſix hours, without heat; then filter the liquor 
through paper, 

This light infuſion may be given, with great bene- 
fit, in weakneſs of the ſtomach, where the common 
bitters do not agree. It may be flavoured at pleaſure 
with cinnamon, or other aromatic materials. 


Infuſion of Linſeed. 


Take of linſeed, two ſpoonfuls; liquorice root, 
ſliced, half an ounce ; boiling water three pints. Let 
them ſtand to infuſe by the fire for ſome hours, and 
then ſtrain off the liquor 


If 
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If an ounce of the leaves of colt's-foot be added to 
theſe ingredients, it will then be the Pectoral Infuſion. 
Both theſe are emollient mucilaginous liquors, and 
may be taken with advantage as ordinary drink in 
dificulty of making water; and in coughs and other 
complaints of the breaſt. 


' Tnfufion of Roſes. 

Take of red roſes, dried, half an ounce; boilin 
water a quart ; vitriolic acid, commonly called oil o 
vitriol, half a dram; loaf ſugar, an ounce. 

Infuſe the roſes in the water for four hours, in an 
unglazed earthen veſſel; afterwards pour in the acid, 
and having ſtrained the liquor, add to it the ſugar. 

In an exceſſive flow of the menſes, vomiting of 
blood, and other hæmorrhages, a tea- ſpoonful of this 
gently aſtringent infuſion may be taken every three 
or four hours. It alſo makes an exceeding good gar- 

le. 
g As the quantity of roſes uſed here can have little 
or no effect, an equally valuable medicine may be 


prepared by mixing the acid and water without infu- 
lion. | 


Infuſion of Tamarinds and Senna. 


Take of tamarinds, one ounce ; ſenna, and cryſtals 
of tartar, of each two drams. Let theſe ingredients 
be infuſed four or five hours in-a pint of boiling water; 
afterwards let the liquor be ſtrained, and an ounce 
or two of the aromatic tincture added to it. Perſons 
who are eaſily. purged may leave out either the tama- 
rinds or the cryſtals of tartar. : 

This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cupful 
may be given every half hour till it operates. 


| This ſupplies the place of the Decoction of Tama- 
rinds and Senna. 


Shainiſh Infuſion. 
Take of Spaniſh juice, cut into ſmall pieces, an 
Dunce ; falt of tartar, three drams. Infuſe in a quart 


of 
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of boiling water for a night. To the ſtrained liquor 
add an ounce and a half of the ſyrup of poppies. 

In recent colds, coughs and obſtruttions of the 
breaſt, a cupful of this infuſion may be taken with 
advantage three or four times a day. 


Infuſion for the Palſy. 


Take of horſe-radiſh root, ſhaved, muſtard-ſced, 
bruiſed, each four ounces; outer rind of orange-peel, 
one ounce. Infuſe them in two quarts of boiling 
water, in a cloſe veſſel for twenty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tca-cuptul of this warm 
fiimulating medicine may be taken three or four times 
a-day. It excites the action of the ſolids, proves diu- 
retic, and, if the patient be kept warm, promotes per- 


fpiration. 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh- 
trefoil be uſed inſtead of muſtard, it will make the R 
Antiſcorbutic Infuſion. | = 

JULEPS. wr 

The baſis of Juleps is generally common water, or II 


fome ſimple diſtilled water, with one-third or one {MWvulli 
fourth its quantity of diſtilled ſpirituous water, and {W{poo 
as much ſugar or ſyrup as is ſufficient to render the three 
mixture agreeable, This is ſharpened with vege— 

table or mineral acids, or impregnated with other D 
medicines ſuitable to the intention. of fre 


Campuhorated Juleg. 


Take of camphor, one dram; rectified ſpirit of wine, WW Tt 
ten drops; double-retined ſugar, half an ounce ; boi Mhitin 
ing diſtilled water, one pint. Rub the camphor fir Wlervic 
with the ſpirit of wine, then with the ſugar ; laſtly, Mind. 
add the water by degrees, and ſtrain the liquor. 

In hyſterical and other complaints where camphot BY Die 
is proper, this julep may be taken in the doſe of 3 
table ſpoonful or two as often as the ſtomach wil 3 


bear it. 


Cordis 
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Cordial Jule. 


Take of ſimple cinnamon-water, four ounces; Ja- 
maica pepper-water, two ounces; volatile aromatic 
ſpirit, and compound ſpirit of lavender, of each two 
drams ; ſyrup of orange peel, an ounce. Mix them. 

This is given in the doſe of two ſpoonfuls three or 
four times a day, 1n diſorders accompanied with great 
weakneſs and depreſſion of ſpirits. 


Exſiectorating Juleh. 


Take of the emulſion of gum ammoniac, fix ounces ; 
ſyrup of ſquills, two ounces. Mix them. 

In coughs, aſthmas, and obſtructions of the breaſt, 
two table ſpoonfuls of this julep may be taken every 


three or four hours. 
Muſe Juleſt. 


Rub half a dram of muſk well together with half 
an ounce of ſugar, and add to it gradually, of ſimple 
cinnamon and pepper-mint water, each two ounces ; 
of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, two drams. 

In the low ſtate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, con- 
vulfions, and other ſpaſmodic affections, two table 
ſpoonfuls of this julep may be taken every two or 
tree hours. 

Saline Jule. 


Diſſolve two drams of ſalt of tartar in three ounces 
of freſh lemon juice, ſtrained ; when the efferveſcence 
is over, add, of mint water, and common water, each 
two ounces; of ſimple ſyrup, one ounce. 

This removes fcknefs at the ſtomach, relieves vo- 
miting, promotes perſpiration, and may be of ſome 
1 in fevers, eſpecially of the inflammatory 
Find. | 


Vomiting Juleſ. 


Diſſolve four grains of ematic tartar in eight ounces 
ff water, and add to it half an ounce of the ſyrup of 
love July-flowers. | | 

In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topi- 
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cal inflammation, this julep may be given in the doſe of 


one table ſpoonful every quarter of an hour till it ope- 
rates. Antimonial vomits ſerve not only to evacuate 
the contents of the ſtomach, but alſo to promote the 
different excretions. Hence they are found in fevers 
to have nearly the ſame effects as Dr. James's Powder, 


A MIXTURE 


Differs from a julep in this reſpe&, that it receives 
into its compolition not only salts, extracts, and other 
ſubſtances diſſoluble in water, but alſo earths, pow- 
ders, and ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be diſſolved. 4 
mixture is ſeldom either an elegant or an agreeahl: 
medicine. It is nevertheleſs neceſſary. Many per 
ſons can take a mixture, who cannot ſwallow a bolus 
or an electuary : beſides, theſe are medicines which 
act better in this than in any other form. 


Aftringent Mixture. 


Take' ſimple cinnamon-water, and common water, 
of each three ounces; ſpirituous cinnamon-water, an 
ounce and a half; Japanic confection, half an ounce. 
Mix them. 

In dyſenteries, which are not of long ſtanding, 
after the neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful or two i 
this mixture may be taken every four hours, interp- 
ſing every ſecond or third day a doſe of rhubarb. 


Diuretic Mixture. 


Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of {quill 
fix drams ; ſweet ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce ; ſyruy 
of ginger, an ounce and a half. Mix them. 

In obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, two ſpoon 
fuls of this mixture may be taken twice or thrice: 
day. | | 
Laxative Abſorbent Mixture, 


Rub one dram of magneſia alba in a mortar wit 


ten or twelve grains of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, 4 
a 
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add to them three ounces of common water; ſimple 
cinnamon-water, and ſyrup of ſugar, of each one 
ounce. 

As moſt diſeaſes of infants are accompanied with 
acidities, this mixture may either be given with a 
view to correct theſe, or to open the body, A table- 
ſpoonful may be taken for a doſe, and repeated three 
times a day. Toa very young child halt a ſpoonful 
will be ſufficient. 

When the mixture is intended to purge, the doſe 
may either be increaſed, or the quantity of rhubarb 
doubled. | 

This is one of the moſt generally uſeful medicines 
forchildren. 


Saline Mixture, 


Diſſolve a dram of ſalt of tartar in four ounces of 
boiling water ; and, when cold, drop into it ſpirit of 
vitriol till the efferveſcenge ceaſes; then add, of pep- 
permint-water, two ounces ; ſimple ſyrup, one ounce, 

When freſh lemons cannot be had, this mixture 
may occaſionally ſupply the place of the ſaline julep. 


Squill Mixture. 


Take of ſimple cinnamon water, five ounces; vine- 
gar of ſquills, one ounce ; ſyrup of marihmallows, an 
ounce and a half, Mix them. 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and 
the ſecretion of urine, proves ſerviceable in aſthmatic 
and dropſical habits. A table-ſpoonful may be ta- 
ken frequently. | 


OINTMENTS, LININENTS, axp CERATES, 


Notwithſtanding the extravagant encomiums which 
have been beſtowed on different preparations of this 
kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of 
wounds, fores, &e. it is beyond a doubt, that the 
moſt proper application to a green wound is dry lint. 
But though ointments do not heal wounds and ſores, 
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yet they ſerve to defend them from the external air, 
and to retain ſuch ſubſtances as may be neceſſary for 
drying, deterging, deſtroying proud fleſh, and ſuch 
like. For theſe purpoſes, however, it will be ſuff. 
cient to inſert only a few of the moſt ſimple forms, as 
ingredients of a more active nature can occalionally 
be added to them. 


Yellow Baſilicum Ointment. 


Take of yellow wax, white reſin, and frankincenſe, 
each a quarter of a pound; melt them together over 
a gentle fire; then add, of hog's lard prepared, one 
pound. Strain the ointment while warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleanſing and heal- 
ing wounds and ulcers. 


Ointment of Calamine. 


Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, 
and calamine ſtone levigated, of each half a pound. 
Let the calamine ſtone, reduced to fine powder, be 
rubbed with ſome part of the oil, and afterwards ad- 
ded to the reſt of the oil and wax previouſly melted 

together, continually ſtirring them till quite cold. 

This ointment, which is commonly known by the 
name of Turner's Cerate, is an excecding good ap- 
plication in burns and excoriations from whatever 
cauſe. 


Emollient Ointment. 


Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint 
and a half; yellow wax, half a pound; Venice tur- 
pentine, a quarter of a pound. Melt the wax 1n the 
oils over a gentle fire; then mix in the turpentine, 
and ſtrain the ointment. 

This ſupplies ihe place of Althea Ointment, It 
may be uſed for anointing inflamed parts, &c. 


Eye Otntment. 


Take hog's lard prepared, four ounces ; white 


wax, two drams ; tutty prepared, one ounce ; * 
the 
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the wax with the lard over a gentle fire, and then 
ſprinkle in the tutty, continually ſtirring them till the 
ointment 1s cold. | 
This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a 
better conſiſtence, if two or three drams of camphor 
be rubbed up with a little oil, and intimately mixed 
with it. 
Another. 


Take of camphor, and calamine ſtone levigated, 
each fix drams; verdigriſe well prepared, two drams; 
hog's lard, and mutton ſuet, prepared, of each two 
ounces. Rub the camphor well with the powder ; 
afterwards mix in the lard and ſuet, continuing to 
ſtir them till they be pefectly united, 

This ointment has been long in eſteem for diſeaſes 
of the eyes. It ought, however, to be uſed with 
caution, when the eyes are much inflamed or very 
tender, 

Iſſue Ointment. 


Mix half an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely powder- 
ed, in ſix ounces of yellow baſilicum ointment. 
This ointment is chiefly intended for dreſſing bliſ- 
ters, in order to keep them open during pleaſure, 


Ointment of Lead. 


Take of olive oil, half a pint: white wax, two 
ounces ; ſugar of lead, three drams. Let the ſugar , 
of lead, reduced to a fine powder, be rubbed up with 
ſome part of the oil, and afterwards added to the 
other ingredients, previouſly melted together, con- 
tinually ſtirring them till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently aſtringent ointment may 
be uſed in all caſes where the intention is to dry and 
ſkin over the part, as in ſcalding, &c. 


Mercurial Ointment. 


Take of quickſilver, two ounces ; hog's lard, three 
ounces ; mutton ſuet, one ounce. Rub the quickſil- 
ver with an ounce of the lard in a warm mortar, till 
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the globules be perfectly extinguiſhed; then rub it 
up with the reſt of lard and ſuet, previouſly melted 
together. | 


The principal intention of this ointment is to con- 


vey mercury into the body by being rubbed upon the 


kin. \ 
Ointment of Sulphur. 


Take of hog's lard prepared, four ounces ; flowers 
of ſulphur, an ounce and a half; crude ſal ammoniac, 
two drams; eſſence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. 
Make them into an ointment. es 

This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affected, 
will generally cure the itch. It is both the ſafeſt and 
beſt application for that purpoſe, and, when made 
in this way, has no diſagreeable ſmell. 


Nite Ointment. 


Take of olive oil, one pint ; white wax, and ſper- 
maceti, of each three ounces. Melt them with a gen- 
tle heat, and keep them conſtantly and briſkly ſtirring 
together, till quite cold. 


If two drams of camphor, previouſly rubbed with 


a ſmall quantity of oil, be added to the above, it will 
make the White camphorated Ointment. 


Liaiment for Burns. 


Take equal parts of Florence oil, or freſh drawn 
Iinſeed oil, and lime-water; ſhake them well together 
in a wide mouthed bottle, ſo as to form a liniment. 

This is ſound to be an exceeding proper applica- 
tion for recent ſcalds or burns. It may either be 
ſpread upon a cloth, or the parts affected may be 
anointed with it twice or thrice a day, 


Mile Liniment. 


This is made in the ſame manner as the white 
ointment, two thirds of the wax being left out, 

This liniment may be applied in caſes of excoria- 
tion, where, on account of the largeneſs of 17 — 
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face, the ointments with lead or calamine might be 
improper. ̃ 
Liniment for the Piles. 

Take of emollient ointment, two ounces; liquid 
laudanum, half an ounce. Mix theſe ingredients with 
the yolk of an egg, and work them well together. _ 


Volatile Liniment. . 


Take of Florence oil, an ounce ; ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
half an ounce. Shake them together. | 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the ſpirit 
and oil, will be more efficacious, where the patient's 
kin is able to bear it. 

Sir John Pringle obſerves, that in the inflammatory 
quinſey, a piece of flannel, moiſtened. with this lini- 
ment, and applied to the throat, to be renewed every 
four or five hours, is one of the moſt efficacious reme- 
dies; and that it ſeldom fails, after bleeding, either 
to lefſen or carry off the complaint. The truth of 


this obſervation is alſo athrmed by the very judicious 
Dr. Buchan. | 


Camfhorated Oil. 


Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of 
Florence oil, in a mortar, till the camphor be intirely 
diſſolved. | 

This antiſpaſmodic liniment may be uſed in obſti- 
nate rheumatiſms, and in ſome other caſes accompa- 
nied with extreme pain and tenſion of the parts. 


PILLS. 


Medicines which operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 
diſagreeable taſte, or ſmell, makes it neceſſary that 
they ſhould be concealed from the palate, are moſt 
commodiouſlly exhibited in this form. No medicine, 


however, that is intended to operate quickly, ought 


to be made into pills, as they often lie for a conſider- 
able time on the ſtomach before they are diflolyed, fo 
as to produce any effect. 

As 
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As the ingredients which enter the compoſition of 
pills are generally ſo contrived, that one pill of an 
ordinary ſize may contain about five grains of the com- 
pound, in mentioning the doſe we ſhall ſpecify the 
number of pills to be taken: as one, two, three, 
&c. | 


Compufing Pill. 


Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caſtile ſoap, 
half a dram. Beat them well together, and form the 
whole into twenty pills. 

When a quieting draught will not fit on the ſto- 
mach, one, two, or three, of theſe pills may be taken, 
as occaſion requires, 


Fætid Pill. 


Take of aſafœtida, half an ounce ; ſimple ſyrup, 
as much as is neceſſary to form it into pills. 

In hyſteric complaints, four or five pills of an ordi- 
nary ſize, may be taken twice or thrice a day. They 
may alſo be of ſervice to perſons afflicted with the 
aſthma. | 
| Whenitis neceſſary to keep the body open, a pro- 

per quantity of rhubarb, aloes, or jalap may be occa- 
ſionally added to the above maſs. 


Hemlock Pill. 


Take any quantity of the extract of hemlock, and 
adding to it about a fifth part of its wieght of the 
powder of the dried leaves, form it into pills of the 
ordinary fize. 

The extract of hemlock may be taken from one 
grain to ſeveral drams in the day. The beſt method, 
however, of uſing theſe pills, is to begin with one or 
two, and to increaſe the doſe gradually, as far as the 
patient can bear them, without any remarkable de- 
gree of ſtupor or giddineſs, | 


Mercurial Pill. 
Take of purified quickſilver, and honey, each half 


an 
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an ounce. Rub them together in a mortar, till the 
globules of the meicury are perfectly extinguiſhed ; 
then add, of Caſtile ſoap, two drams: powdered li- 
quorice, or crumb of bread, a ſufficient quantity co 
give the maſs a proper conſiſtence tor pills. 

When ſtronger mercurial pills are wanted, the 
quantity of quickfilver may be doubled. : 

The doſe of theſe pills is different, according to 
the intention with which they are given. As an al- 
terative, two or three may be taken daily. To raiſe 
a ſalivation, four or five will be neceſſary. 

Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhu- 
barb made into a maſs, with a ſufficient quantity ot 
ſimple ſyrup, will make the Mercurial purging pill. 


Mercurial ſublimate full. 


Diſſolve fifteen grains of the corroſive ſublimate of 
mercury in two drams of the ſaturated ſolution of 
crude ſal ammoniac, and make it into a paſte, in a 
glaſs mortar, with a ſufficient quantity of crumb of 
bread. This maſs muſt be formed into one hundred 
and twenty pills. 

This pill, which is the moſt agreeable form of ex- 
hibiting the ſublimate, has been found the mot ctii- 
cacious, not only in curing the venereal diſeaſe, but 
allo in killing and expelling worms, after other pow- 
crful medicines had failed. 

For the venereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills may be 


taken twice a day, as an alterant three, and for worms 
two, 


Plummer's fill. 


Take of calomel, or ſweet mercury, and precipitated 
ſulphur of antimony, each three drams ; extract of li- 
quorice, two drams. Rub the tulphur and mercury 
well together: afterwards add the extract, and, wich 
a ſufficient quantity of the mucilage of gum arabic, 
make them into pills. 

This pili has been found a powerful, yet ſafe, alte- 
rative in obſtinate cutaneous diſorders ; and has com— 
pleted a cure after ſalivaiion had failed. In venereal 
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caſes it has alſo produced excellent effects. Two 
or three pills of an ordinary ſize may be taken night 
and morning, the patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after every doſe a draught of the de- 
cottion of the woods, or of ſarſaparilla. 


Purging full. 


Take of ſuccotorine aloes, and Caſtile ſoap, each 
two drams ; of {imple ſyrup, as much as will make 
them into pills. 

Four or five of theſe pills will generally prove a ſuf— 
ficient purge. For keeping the body gently open, 
one may be taken night and morning, They are 
reckoned both deobſtruent and ſtomachic, and will 
be found to anſwer all the purpoſes of Dr. Ander- 
ſon's pills, the principal ingredient of which is aloes. 

Where the aloetic purges are improper, the follow- 
ing pills may be uſed :— | 

Take extract of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of 
each two drams; ſyrup of ginger, as much as will 
make them of a proper conſiſtence for pills. 

theſe pills may be taken in the ſame quantity as the 
above. | 


Pills for the Jaundice. 


Take of Caſtile ſoap, ſuccotorine aloes, and rhu- 
barb, of each one dram. Make them into pills with 
a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup or mucilage. 

Theſe pills, as their title expreſſes, are chiefly in- 
tended for the jaundice, which with the aſſiſtance ot 
proper diet they will often cure. Five or fix of them 
may be taken twice a day, as 1s neceſſary to keep 
the body open. It will be proper, however, during 
their uſe, to interpoſe now and then a vomit of ipe- 
cacuanha or tartar emetic. 


Stomachic fills, 


Take extract of gentian, two drams ; powdered 
rhubarb, and vitriolated tartar, of each one dram ; oil 
of mint, thirty drops; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity. Three 
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Three or four of theſe pills may be taken twice a- 
day, for invigorating the ſtomach, and keeping the 


* 


body gently open. 


Squill hills. 
Take of dried ſquills, a dram and a half; gum am- 


moniac, and cardamom ſeeds, in powder, of each 


three drams ; fimple ſyrup a ſufficient quantity. 

In dropſical and aſthmatic complaints, two or three 
of theſe pills may be taken twice a day, or oftener, if 
the ſtomach will bear them. 


Strengthening fill. 


Take ſoft extract of the bark, and ſalt of ſteel, 
each a dram. Make them into pills. 

In diſorders ariſing from exceſlive debility, orrelaxa- 
tion of the ſolids, as the choloroſis, or green ficknefs, 
two of theſe pills may be taken three timesa day. 


PLASTERS 


Ought to be of a different conſiſtence, according 
to the purpoſes for which they are intended, Such 
as are to be applied to the breaſt or ſtomach'ought to 
be ſoft and yielding; while thoſe deſigned for the 
limbs ſhould be firm and adheſive. | 

It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters might be im- 
pregnated with the virtues of diiferent vegetables, by 
boiling the recent vegetable with the oil employed 
for the compoſition of the plaſter ; but this ticatment 
_ not communcate to the oils any valuable qua- 
ties. 


The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with 


them into a plaſter of a proper conſiſtence, which 
makes the baſis of ſeveral other plaſters. In boiling 
theſe compolitions, a quantity of hot water muſt be 
added from time to time to prevent the plaſter from 
burning or growing black. This, however, ſhould 
- _ with care, leaſt it cauſe the matter to ex- 
plode. 


Common 
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Take of common olive oil, ſix pints ; litharge, re. 
duced to a fine powder, two pounds and a half. 
Boil the litharge and oil together over a gentle fre, 
continually ſtirring them, and keeping always about 
half a gallon of water in the veſſel; after they have 
boiled about three hours, a little of the piaiter may 
be taken out and put into coid water, to try if it he 
of a proper ccalittence : when that is the caſe the 
Whole may be ſuffered to cool, and the water well 
preſſed out of it with the hands. 

This plaſter is generally applied in ſlight wounds 
and excoriations of the ſkin. It keeps the part ſoft 
and warm, and defends it from the air, which is all 
that is neceflary in ſuch caſes. Its principal uſe, 
however, is to ſerve as a baſis for other plaſters. 


Adhefrve filafter. 


Take of common plafter, half a pound; of Bur: 
gundy pitch, a quarter of a pound. Melt them to- 
gener. 

This plaſter is principally uſed for keeping on other 
dreſſings. 


Ancdyne ſelaſter. 


Melt an ounce of the adheſive plaſter, and, when 
it is cooling, mix with it a dram of powdered opium, 
and the ſame quantity of camphor, previouſly rubbed 
up with a little oil. 

This plaſter generally gives eaſe in acute pains 
cinecial:y of the nevous kind. 


Bliſtering plaſter. 


Take of Venice turpentine, fix ounces ; yellow 
wax, two ounces; Spaniſh flies, in powder, three 
vunces ; ph d muſtard, ane ounce. Melt the 
wax, ar while tis warm add to it the turpentine, 
taking « renot t»cv2} orate it by too much heat. After 
the tur} ntin d wx are ſufficiently incorporated, 
ſprirkle in the powder, continually ſtirring the wals 
till it be cold. Thoug 
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Though this plaſter is made in a variety of ways, 
one ſeldom meets with it of a proper conſiſtence. 
When compounded with oil and other greaſy ſub— 
ſtances, its effects are blunted, and it is apt to run; 
while pitch and reſin render it too hard and very in- 
convenient. 

When the bliſteripg plaſter is not at hand, its place 
may be ſupplied by mixing with any ſoft ointment a 
ſuſicient quantity of powdered flies; or by forming 
them into a paſte with flour and vinegar. 


Gum filaſter. 


Take of common plaſter, four pounds ; gum am- 
moniac, and galbanum, ſtrained, of port halt a pound. 
Melt them together, and add, of Venice turpentine, 
lix ounces. 

This plaſier is uſed as a digeſtive, and alſo for diſ- 
cuiling indulent tumours. 


Mercurial filafter. 


Take of common plaſter, one pound ; gum ammo- 
riac, ſtrained, half a pound. Melt them together, 
and, when cooling, add eight ounces of quick fiiver, 
previouſly extinguiſhed by being well mixed with 
three ounces of hog's lard. 

This plaſter is recommended in pains of the limbs 
ariſing from a venereau] cauſe. Indurations of the 


glands, and other violent tumours, are alſo found 
ſometimes to yield to it, | 


Stomach hlaſter. 


Take of gum plaſter, half a pound; comphorated 
oil, an ounce and a half; black pepper, or capſicum, 
where it can be had, one ounce. Melt the plaſter, 
and mix it with the oil ; then ſprinkle in the pepper, 
previouſly reduced to a fine pounder. 


An ounce or two of this plaſter, ſpread upon ſoft 


leather, and applied to the region of the ſtomach, will 
be of ſervice in flatulencies ariſing from hyſteric and 
bypochondriac affections. A little of the expreſſed 

oll 
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oil of mace, or a few drops of the eſſential oil of mini 
may be rubbed upon it before it is applied. 
This may ſupply the place of the Anti-hyſteric plaſ. 
ter. 
Warm filafter. 


Take of gum plaſter, one ounce ; blifering plaſter, 
two drams. Melt them together over a gentle fire. 

This plaſter is uſeful in the ſcitica and other fixed 
Paine of the rheuwatic Kind: it ought, however, to 
be worn for ſome time, and renewed at leaſt ouce 
a week. If this is found to bliſter the part, wl. ich is 
ſometimes ihe caſe, it muſt be made with a ſmaller 


proportion oi the bliſtering plaſter. 


Wax hlafeer. 


Take of yellow wax, one pound; white reſin, half 
a pound; mutton ſuet, three quarters of a pound. 
Melt them together. | 

This is generally uſed inſtead of the Melilot plaſter, 
It is a proper application after bliſters, and in other 
caſes where a gentle digeſtive is neceſſary. 


POWDERS. 


This is one of the moſt ſimple forms in which medi- 
cine can be adminiſtered. Many medicinal ſubitances, 
however, cannot be reduced into powder, and others 
are too diſagreeable to be taken in this form. 

The lighter powders may be mixed in any agree- 
able thin liquor, as tea or water gruel. The more 
ponderous will require a more confiſtent vehicle, as 
ſyrup, conſerve, jelly, or honey. 

Gums, and other ſubſtances which are difficult to 
powder, ſhould be pounded along with the drier 
ones; but thoſe which are too dry, eſpecially aroma- 
ties, ought to be ſprinkled during their puiverization 
with a few drops of any proper water. 

Aromatic powders are to be prepared only in ſmall 
quantities at a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels cloſely 


ſtopped. 
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ſtopped. Indeed, no powders ought to be expoſed 
to the air or kept too long, otherwiſe their virtues 
will be in great meaſure deſtroyed. 


Aſtriugent fowder, 


Take of alum, and Japan earth, each two drams. 
Pound them together, and divide the whole into ten 
or twelve doſes. 

In an immoderate flow of the menſes, or other hæ- 
morrhages, one of theſe powders may be taken every 
hour, or every half hour, if the diſcharge be violent. 


Powder of Bole. 


Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces; 
cinnamon, one ounce ; tormentil root, and gum ara- 
bic, of each ſix darms; long pepper, one dram. Let 
all theſe ingredients be reduced into powder. 

This warm, glutinous aſtringent powder is given 
in fluxes, and other diſorders where medicines of 
that claſs are neceſſary, in the doſe of a ſcruple, er 
half a dram. 

If a dram of opium be added, it will make the Pow- 
der of Bole with Opium, which is a medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy. It may be taken in the ſame 
quantity as the former, but not above twice or thrice 
a day. 

Carminative frowder. 


Take of corriander-ſeed, half an ounce; ginger, 
one dram ; nutmeg, half a dram ; fine ſugar, a dram 
_ a half, Reduce them into powder for twelve 

oſes. 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies 
ariſing from indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to which 
hyſteric and hypochondriac perfons are ſo liable. It 
may alſo be given in ſmall quantities to children in 
their food, when troubled with the gripes. 


Diuretic powder. 


Take of gum arabic, four ounces; purified nitre, 
one ounce. Pound them together, and divide the 
whole into twenty-four doſes. During 
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During the firſt ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe, one 
of theſe cooling powders may be taken three times a 
day, with conſiderable advantage. 


Aromatic oftening frowder. 


Take of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and 
fine ſugar, each two drams. Let the ingredients be 
pounded, and afterwards mixed well together. 

When flatulency is accompanied with coſtiveneſs, 
a tea-ſpoontul of this powder may be taken once or 
twice a day, according to circumſtances. 


Saline laxative frowder. 


Take of ſoluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each 
one dram ; purihed nitre, half a dram. Make them 
into a powder. 

In fevers, and other inflammatory diforders, where 
it is neceſſary to keep the body a little open, one of 
theſe cooling laxative powders may be taken in a 
little gruel, and repeated occalionally. 


Steel fotoder. 


Take filings of ſteel, and loaf-ſugar, of each two 
ounces; ginger, two drams. Pound them together. 

In obſtructions of the menſes, and other caſes 
where ſteel is proper, a tea-ſpoonful of this powder 
may be taken twice or thrice a day, and waſhed 
down with a little wine or water, 


Sudoriſic powder. 


Take purified nitre, and vitriolated tartar, of each 
half an ounce ; opium, and ipecacuanha, of each one 
dram. Mix the ingredients and reduce them to a fine 
powder, 

This is generally known by the name of Dover's 
Powder. It is a powerful ſudorific. In obſtinate 
rhematiſms, and other caſes where it is neceſſary to 
excite a copious ſweat, this powder may be adminil- 
. tered in the doſe of a ſcruple or half a dram Some 
patients will require two ſcruples. It ought to be 

accompanied 


— 
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accompanied with the plentiful uſe of ſome warm di- 
luting liquor. | 
Worm powders. 


Take of tin, reduced into a fine powder, an ounce; 
Ethiops mineral, two drams. Mix them well toge- 
ther, and divide them into fix doſes. 

One of theſe powders may be taken in a little ſyrup, 
honey, or treacle, twice a day. After they have been 
all uſed, the following anthelmintic purge may be 
proper. 

Purging worm frowaer. 


Take of powdered rhubarb, a ſcruple ; ſcammony, 
and calomel, of each five grains. Rub them together 
in a mortar for one doſe. 

For children the above doſe muſt be leſſened ac- 
cording to their age. 

If the powder of tin be given alone, its doſe may 
be conſiderably increaſed. The late Dr. Alſton gave 
it to the amount of two ounces in three days, and 
ſays, when thus adminiſtered, that it proved an egre- 
gious anthelmintic. He purged his patients both be- 
fore they took the powder and afterwards. 


Powder for the Tajie-worm. 


Early in the morning the patient is to take in any 
liquid two or three drams, according to his age and 
conſtitution, of the root of the male * reduced to a 
fine powder. About two hours afterwards he is to 
take of calomel, and reſin of ſcammony, each ten 
grains; gum gamboge, ſix grains. Theſe ingredients 
muſt be finely powdered and given in a little ſyrup, 
honey, treacle, or any thing that is moſt agreeable ta 
the patient. He is then to walk gently about, now 
and then drinking a diſh of weak green tea, till the 
worm is paſſed. If the powder of fern produces nau- 
ſea, or ſickneſs, it may be removed by ſucking the 
Juice of an orange or lemon, 

This medicine, which has been long kept a ſecret 
abroad for the cure of the tape- worm, was ſome time 
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ago purchaſed by the French king, and made public 
for the benefit of mankind. Not having had an oppor- 
tunity of trying it, we can ſay nothing from experi- 
ence concerning its efficacy. It ſeems, however, 
from its ingredients, to be an active medicine, and 
ought to be taken with care. The doſe here pre- 
ſcribed is ſufficient for the ſtrongeſt patient; it muſt, 
therefore, be reduced according to the age and con- 
ſtitution. 


SYRUPS 


Were ſome time ago looked upon as medicines of 
conſiderable value. They are at preſent, however, 
regarded chiefly as vehicles for medicines of greater 
efficacy, and are uſed for ſweetening draughts, juleps, 
or mixtures; and for reducing the lighter powders into 
boiuses, pills, and electuaries. As all theſe purpoſes 
may be anſwered by the ſimple ſyrup alone, there is 
little occaſion for any other ; eſpecially as they are 
ſeldom found but in-a ſtate of fermentation ; and as 
the doſe of anv medicine given in this form is very 

Ge the public muſt keep 
whatever their cuſtomers call for ; but to the private 
practitioner nine-tenths of the ſyrups uſually kept in 
the ſhops are unneceſſary. 


Simple ſyruſ, 

Is made by diffolving in water, either with or witt- 
out heat, about double its weight of fine ſugar. 

If twenty-five drops of laudanum, be added toan 
ounce of the ſimple ſyrup, it will ſupply the place a 
diacodium, or the ſyrup of poppies, and will be fou 
a more ſafe and certain medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the ſyrup of marſhni 
lows may alſo be ſupplied, by adding to the comme 
ſyrup a ſufficient quantity of mucilage of gum an! 
bic. 

Thoſe who chooſe to preſerve the juice of lemon 


in form of ſyrup, may diſſolve in it, by the heat 0 
Wark 
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warm bath, nearly double its weight of fine ſugar. 
The juice ought to be previouſly ſtrained, and ſuffered 
to ſtand till it ſettles. _ f 

The ſyrup of ginger is ſometimes of uſe as a warm 
vehicle for giving medicine to perſons afflicted with 
flatulency. It may be made by infuſing two ounces 
of bruiſed ginger in two pints of boiling water for 
twenty-four hours. After the liquor has been ſtrained, 
and has ſtood to ſettle for ſome time, it may be 
poured off, and a little more than double its weight of 
fine powdered ſugar diſſolved in it. 


TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, &c. 


 Rectified ſpirit is the dirett menſtruum of the reſins 

and efſential oils of vegetables, and totally extracts 

theſe active principles hw ſundry ſubſtances, which 

yields them to water, either not at all, or only in 
art. 

It diſſolves alſo thoſe parts of animal ſubſtances in 
which their peculiar ſmells and taſtes reſide. Hence 
the tinctures prepared with rectified ſpirits form an 
uſeful and elegant claſs of medicines, poſſeſſing many 
of the moſt eſſential virtues of ſimples, without being 
clogged with their inezt or uſeleſs parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menſtruum of the 


2 ſaline, and ſaccharine parts of medecinal 


ubſtances, it will be neceſſary, in the preparation 
of ſeveral tinctures, to make uſe of a weak ſpirit, or 
a compoſition of rectified ſpirit and water. 


Aromatic Tincture. 


Infuſe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints 
of brandy, without heat, for a few days ; then ſtrain 
off the tincture. | 

This ſimple tincture will ſufficiontly anſwer al! the 
intentions of the more coſtly preparatioi of this d. 
t is rather too hot to be taken by itſelf; but it is ry 
proper for mixing with ſuch medicines as wight other 
Wite prove too cold for the ſtomach, 


Comfround 
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Compound tincture of the bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces; Seville orange 
pou and cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the 
ark be powdered, and the other ingredients bruiſed: 
then infuſe the whole in a pint and a half of brandy, 
for five or fix days in a Sf x veſſel; and afterwards 
firain off the tincture. 

This tincture is not only beneficial in intermitting 
fevers, but alſo in the ſlow, nervous, and putrid kinds 
eſp-cially towards their decline. 

The doſe is from one dram to three or four, every 
fifth or fixth hour. It mov be given in any ſuitable 
liquor, and occaſionally ſharpened with a few drops 
of the ſpirit of vitriol. 


Volatile felid tinfure. 


Infuſe two ounces of aſafœtida in one pint of vola- 
tile aromatic ſpirit, for eight days, in a cloſe bottle, 
frequently ſhaking it; and then ſtrain the tincture. 

This medicine is beneficial in hyſteric diſorders, 
eſpecially when attended with lowneſs of ſpirits, and 
faintings. A tea-ſpoonful of it may be taken in a 
glaſs of wine, or a cup of penny-royal tea. 


Volatile tinflure of gum Guaiacum. 


Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces ; volatile aro- 
matię ſpirit, a pint. Infuſe without heat, in a veſſel 
well topped, for a few days; then ſtrain off the 
tincture. | : 

Or, infuſe two or three ounces of gum guaiacum 
in a bottle of rum or brandy. This is a good tincture 
for doweſtic uſe. 

In rheumatic complaints, a tea-ſpoonful of this tinc- 
ture may be taken in a cupful of the infuſion of wa- 
ter trefoil, twice or three a day. 


Tincture of black Hellebore. 
Infuſe two ounces of the root of black hellebore, 
bruiſed, in a pint of proof ſpirit, for ſeven or eight 
days; 
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days; then filter the tincture thro' paper. A ſeruple 
of cochineal may be infuſed along with the roots, to 
give the tincture a colour. 

In obſtructions of the menſes, a tea-ſpoonful of this 
tincture may be taken in a tea-cupful of camomile or 
penny-royal tea twice a day. 


Aſtringent tinFure, 


Digeſt two ounces of gum Eino, in a pint and a 
half of brandy, for eight days; afterwards train it 
for uſe. 

This tincture, though not generally known, is a 
good aſtringent medicine. With this view, an ounce, 
or more, of it may be taken three or four times a 
day. 

1incture of Mysrh and Aloes. 


Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half ; hepatic 
aloes, one once. Let them be reduced to powder, 
and infuſed in two pints of rectified ſpirits for fix 
days, in a gentle heat; then ſtrain the tincture. 

Ihis is principally uſed by ſurgeons for cleanſing 
foul ulcers, and reſtraining the progreſs of gangrenes. 


It is ailo, by ſome, recommended as a proper applica- 
tion to green wounds. 


Tincture of Ohium, or liquid Laudanum. 


Take of crude opium, two ounces ; ſpirituous aro- 
matic water, and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. 
Diſſolve the opium, ſliced, in wine, with a gentle 


heat, frequently ſtirring it ; afterwards add the ſpirit, 
and ſtrain off the tincture. 


As twenty-five drops of this tincture contain about 


a grain of opium, the common' doſe may be from 
twenty to thirty drops. 


Sacred Tincture, or tincture of Hiera Picra. 


Take of ſuccotorine aloes, in powder, one ounce ; 
irgiman ſnake root, and ginger, of each two drams. 
Infuſe in a pint of mountain wine, and half a pint of 


brandy, 
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brandy, for a week, frequently ſhaking the bottle, 
then ſtrain off the tincture. 

This is a ſafe and gentle purge for perſons of a lan- 
guid and phlegmatic habit ; but is thought to have 
better effects, taken in ſmall doſes as a laxative. 

The doſe, as a purge, is from one to two ounces, 


Compound tincture of Senna. 
Take of ſenna, one ounce ; jalap, corriander-ſeeds, 


and cream of tartar, of each half an ounce. Infuſe 


them ina pint and a half of French brandy for a week; 
then ſtrain the tincture, and add to it four ounces of 
fine ſugar. 
Tiis is an agreeable purge, and anſwers all the 
purpoſes of the Elixir Salutis, and of Datfy's Elixir. 
The doſe is from one to two or three ounces. 


Tincture of Shaniſi flies. 


Take of Spaniſh flies, reduced to a fine powder, 
two ounces ; ſpirit of wine, one pint. Infuſe for two 
or three days; then ſtrain off the tincture. 

This is intended as an acrid ſtimulant for external 
uſe. Parts affected with the palſy or chronic rheuma- 
tiſm may be frequently rubbed with it. 


Tincture of the Balſam of Tolu. 


Take of the balſam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; 
rectified ſpirit of winc, a pint. Infuſe in a gentle 
heat until the balſam is diſſolved; then ſtrain the 
tincture. | 3 

This tincture poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balſam. 
In coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, a tea- 
ſpoonful or two of it may be taken in a bit of loet- 
ſugar. But the beſt way of uling it is in ſyrup. An 
ounce ef the tincture, properly mixed with two pounds 
of {imple ſyrup, will make what is commonly called 
the Balſamic Syrup. 


Tincture of Rubarò. 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half; lever 
| cardamon 
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cardamon ſeeds, half an ounce; brandy, two pints. 
Digeſt for a week, and ſtrain the tincture. 

Thoſe who chooſe to have a vinous tincture of rhu- 
barb may infuſe the above ingredients in a bottle of 
Liſbon wine, adding to it about two ounces of proof 
ſpirits. 

: If half an ounce of gentian root, and a dram of Vir- 
iaian ſnake-root be added to the above ingredients, 
it will make the bitter tincture of rhubarb. 


tle, 


ls, All theſe tinctures are deſigned as ſiomachics and 
iſe corroborants as well as purgatives. In weakneſs of 
K;] the ſtomach, indigeſtion, laxity of the inteſtines, 
of fluxes, cholicky and ſuch like complaints, they are 

frequently of great ſervice. The doſe is from halt a 
le ſpoonful to three or four ſpoonfuls or more, according 


to the circumſtances of the patient and the purpoſes 
it is intended to anſwer. 


Paregoric Elixir. 


Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, 
two drams. Infuſe in one pound of the volatile aro- 
matic ſpirit, four or five days, frequently ſhaking the 
bottle ; afterwards ſtrain the elixir, 

This is an agreeable and fafe way of adminiſtering 
opium. It — pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves 
difficult breathing, and is uſeful in many diſorders of 
children, particularly the hooping cough. 

5 The doſe to an adult is from fifty to an hundred 
rops. 


Sacred Elixir. 


Take of rhubarb cut ſmall, ten drams ; ſuccotorine 
aloes, in powder, fix drams; leſſer cardamon ſeeds, 
half an ounce ; French brandy, two pints. Infuſe 
for two or three days, and then ſtrain the elixir. 

This uſeful ſtomachic purge may be taken from 
one ounce to an ounce and a halt. 


Stomachic Elixir. 


Take of gentian root, two ounces; Curaſſao oranges 
one ounce ; Virginian ſnake-root, half an ounce. = 
| the 


ſtrain out the elixir. 
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the ingredients be bruiſed, and infuſe for three o 
four days in two pints of French brandy; afterward; 


This is an excellent ſtomachic bitter. In flatulen. 
cies, indigeſtion, want of appetite, and ſuch like 
complaints, a ſmall glaſs of it may be taken twice a 
day. It alſo relieves the gout in the ſtomach, when 
taken in a large doſe. 


Acid Elixir of V itriol. | 
Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint ; oil of vi. 
triol, three ounces. Mix them gradually, and after 


the feces have ſubſided, filter the elixir through pa- 
per, in a glaſs funnel. | 


This is an excellent medicine for hyſteric and hy- by 
pochodriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies ariſing Pp! 
trom relaxation or debility of the ſtomach and inteſ. 
tines. It will ſucceed where the moſt celebrated al 
ſtomachic bitters have no effect. The doſe is from 1 
ten to forty drops, in a glaſs of wine, or water, or a 0 
cup of any bitter infuſion, twice a day. It ſhould be ſ 
taken when the ſtomach is moſt empty : 

Camphorated ſpirit of wine. | , 

Diſſolve an ounce of camphor in a pint of rectified : 
ſpirits. | 

This ſolution is chiefly employed as an embrocation 
in bruiſes, palſies, the chronic rheumatiſm, and for ; 
preventing gangrenes. BY ] 

The above quantity of camphor, diſſolved in half a x 

ound of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, makes Ward's 
tence. | 
Shirit of Mindererus. 


Take of volatile ſal ammoniac, any quantity.— 
Pour onit, gradually, diſtilled vinegar, till the effer- 
veſcence ceaſes. 

This medicine is uſeful in promoting a diſcharge 
both by the kin and urinary paſſage. It is alſo a good 
external application 1n ſtrains and bruiſes. 


When 


Q 
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When intended to raiſe a ſweat, half an ounce of 
it in a cup of warm guel may be given to the patient 
in bed every hour till it has the deſired effect. 


VINEGAR 


Is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a ſe- 
cond fermentation. It is an uſeful medicine both in 
inflammatory and putrid diſorders. Its effects are, 
to cool the blood, quench thirſt, counteract the ten- 
dency to putrefaction, and allay inordinate motions 
of the ſyſtem. It alſo promotes the natural ſecretions, 
and in ſome caſes excites a copious ſweat, where the 
warm medicines called alexipharmic, tend rather to 
prevent that ſalutary evacuation. 

Weakneſs, faintings, vomitings, and other hyſteric 
affections, are often relieved by vinegar applied to the 
mouth and noſe, or received into the ſtomach. It is 
of excellent uſe alſo in correcting many poiſonous 
ſubſtances, when taken into the ſtomach ; and in 
promoting their expulſion, by the different emuncto- 
ries, when received into the blood. 

Vinegar is not only an uſeful medicine, but ſerves 
like wiſe to extract, in tolerable perfection, the virtues 
of ſeveral other medicinal ſubſtances. Moſt of the 
odoriferous flowers impart to it their fragrance, toge- 
ther with a beautiful purpliſh or red colour. It alſo 
aſſiſts or coincides with the intention of ſquills, gar- 
lic, gum ammoniac, and ſeveral other valuable medi- 
cines. 

Theſe effects, however, are not to be expected from 
every thing that is ſold under the name of vinegar, 
but from ſuch as is ſound and well prepared. 

The beſt vinegars are thoſe prepared from French 
wines. It is neceſſary for ſome purpoſes that the 
vinegar be diſtilled; but as this operation requires 
a particular chemical apparatus, we ſhall not inſert 
it, | 

Vinegar of Litharge. : 
Take of litharge, halfa pound ; ſtrong vinegar, 
No. 20 41 7 two 
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two pints. Infuſe them together in a moderate heat 
for three days, frequently ſhaking the veſſel; then 
filter the liquor for uſe. 

This medicine is little uſed, from a general notion 
of its being dangerous. There is reaſon, however, 
to believe, that the preparations of lead with vinegar 


are poſſeſſed of ſome valuable properties, and that 


they may be uſed in many caſes with ſafety and ſuc- 
ceſs. 

A preparation of a ſimilar nature with the above 
has of late been extolled by Goulard, a French ſur. 
geon, as a ſafe and extenſively uſeful medicine, which 
he calls the Extract of Saturn, and orders to be made 
in the following manner :— 

Take of litharge, one pound ; vinegar, made of 
French wine, two pints. Put them together in a 
glazed carthen pipkin, and let them boil, or rather 
immer, for an hour, or an hour and a quarter, taking 
Care to ſtir them all the time with a wooden ſpatula. 
After the whole has ſtood to ſettle, pour off the liquor 
which is upon the top into bottles for uſe. : 

Wich this extract Goulard makes his Vegeto-mi— 
neral water, (ſee Collyrium of Lead) which he re— 
commends in a great variety of external diſorders, as 
inflammations, burns, bruiſes, ſprains, ulcers, &c. 

He alſo prepares with it a number of other forms 
of medicine, as poultices, plaſters, ointments, pow- 
ders, &c. 

a Vinegar of Reſes. 


Take of red roſes, halt a pound ; ſtrong vinegar, 
half a gallon. Infuſe in a cloſe veſſel for ſeveral 
weeks, in a gentle heat; and then ſtrain off the li- 

Yor. 

This is chi-fly uſed as an embrocation for headachs, 


&c. 
Vinegar of Squi/ls, 

Take of dried ſquills, two ounces ; diſtilled vine- 
gar, two pints. Infuſe ten days or a fortnight in a 
gentle degree of heat, aiterwards ſtrain off the _— 

all 
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and add to it about a twelfth part its quantity of 
proof ſpirits. | 

This medicine has good effects in diſorders of the 1 
breaſt, occaſioned by a load of viſcid phlegm. It is 1 
alſo of uſe in hydropic caſes for promoting a diſ- 
charge of urine. 

The doſe is from two drams to two ounces, accord- 
ing to the intention for which it is given. When in- 
tended to act as a vomit, the doſe ought to be large. 
In other caſes, it muſt not only be exhibited in ſmall 
doſes, but alſo mixed with cinnamon water, or ſome 
other agreeable aromatic liquor, to prevent the nau- 
ſea it might otherwiſe occaſion. 


WATERS BY INFUSION, &c. 


Lime Water. 


Pour two gallons of water gradually upon a pound 
of freſh burnt quicklime ; and when the ebullition 
ceaſes, ſtir them well together; then ſuffer the whole 
to ſtand at reſt, that the lime may ſettle, and after- 
wards filter the liquor through paper, which is to be 
kept in veſſels cloſely ſtopt. 

The lime-water from calcined oyſter-ſhells, is pre- 
pared in the ſame manner. 

Lime-water is principally uſed for the gravel; in 
which caſe, from a pint or two or more of it may be 
drank daily. Externally it is uſed for wathing foul 
ulcers, and removing the itch, and other diſeaſes of 
the ſkin, 

Compound Lime Mater. 


Take ſhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound ; 
liquorice root, one ounce ; ſaſſafras bark, half an 
ounce ; corriander ſeeds, three drams ; {imple lime- 

water, fix pints. Infuſe without heat for two days, 
and then ſtrain off of the liquor, 

In the ſame manner may lime-water be impreg- 
| nated with the virtues of other vegetable ſubſtances. 
vuch impregnation not only renders the water more 
| 413 '_ _ agreeable 
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agreeable to the palate, but alſo a more efficacious 
medicine, eſpecially in cutaneous diſorders and foul- 
neſs of the blood and juices. 

It may be taken in the ſame quantity as the ſimple 
water. 


Sublimate Pater. 


Diſſolve eight grains of the corroſive ſublimate in 
a pint of cinnamon water. 

If a ſtronger ſolution be wanted, a double or triple 
quantity of the ſublimate may be uſed. 

The principal intention of this is to cleanſe foul 
ulcers, and contume proud fleth. 


Stifuic Water, 


Take of blue vitriol, and alum, each an ounce 
and a half; water, one pint. Boil them until the 
ſalts are diſſolved, then filter the liquor, and add to 
it a dram of the oil of vitriol. 

This water is uſed for ſtopping a bleeding at the 
noſe, and other hæmorrhages; for which purpoſe 
cloths or doſlils dipt in it muſt be applied to the part. 


Tar Water. 


Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway 
tar, and fiir them ſtrongly together with a wooden 
rod ; aiter they have ſtood to ſettle for two days, pour 
off the liquor for uſe. 

Though tar-water falls greatly ſhort of the charac- 
ter which has been given of it, yet it poſſeſſes ſome 
medicinal virtues. It ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, in- 
creates the fecretions, and ſometimes opens the body 
or occehons vomiting. | 

A pirt of it may be drank daily, or more, if the 
ſtomach can bear it. It is generally ordered to be 
taken on an empty ſtomach, viz. four ounces morn- 
ing and cvenipg, and the ſame quantity about two 
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hours after breakfaſt and dinner. 
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SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS 


Were formerly kept in great numbers in the ſhops, 
and are ſtill retained in ſome Diſpenſatories. But 
we conſider them chiefly in the light of grateful dilu- 
ents, ſuitable vehicles for medicines of greater effica- 
cy, or for rendering diſguſtful ones more agreeable 
to the palate and ſtomach. We ſhall therefore inſert 
only a few of thoſe which are beſt adapted to theſe 
intentions. 

The management of a ſtill being now generally 
underſtood, it is nedleſs to ſpend time in giving direc- 
tions for that purpoſe. 


Cinnamon Water. 


Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruiſed, in fix 
quarts of water, and a pint of brandy, for two days; 
and diſtil off one gallon. 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, poſſeſſing in 
a high degree the fragrance and cordial virtues of the 
ſpice. 

Pennyroyal Water. 


Take of pennyroyal leaves, dried, a pound and an 
half; water, from ſix to eight quarts. Draw off by 
diſtillation one gallon. 

This water poſſeſſes in a conſiderable degree, the 
ſmell, taſte, and virtues of the plant. It is given in 
mixtures and juleps to hyſteric patients. 

An infuſion of the herb in boiling water anſwers 
nearly the ſame purpoſes. 


; Peppermint Water. 


This is made in the ſame manner as the preced- 
ing. 


Shearmint W ater. 


This may alſo be prepared in the ſame way as the 

pennyroyal water. | 
Both theſe are uſeful ſtomachic waters, and will 
ſometimes relieve vomiting, eſpecially when it _ 
ceeds 
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ceeds from indigeſtion, or cold viſcid phlegm. They 
are alſo uſeful in ſome colicky complaints, the gout 
in the ſtomach, &c. particularly the pepper mint wa. 
ter. : 

An infuſion of the freſh plant is frequently found 
to have the ſame effects as the diſtilled water. 


Roſe Water. 


Take of roſes, freſh gathered, fix pounds; water, 
two gallons. Diſtil off one gallon. 
This water is principally valued on account of its 
fine flavour. 
Jamaica Peer Water. 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; water, a 
gallon and a half. Diſtil off one gallon. 


This is a very elegant diſtilled water, and may in 


molt caſes ſupply the place of the more coltiy ſpice 
waters. 


SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 


Hirituous Cinnamon Mater. 


Take of cinnamon bark, one pound; proof ſpirit, 
and common water, of each one gallon. Steep the 
cinnamon in the liquor for two days; then diſtil off 
one gallon. 

Shirituous Jamaica Peſiſier Water. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, halt a pound ; proof ſpirit, 
three gallons : water, two gallons. Diſtil off three 
gallons, | 

This is a ſufficiently agreeable cordial, and may 
ſupply the place of the Aromatic Water, 


WHEYS. * 
Alum Whey. 


Boil two drams of powdered alum in a pint of milk 

till it is curdled; and then ſtrain out the whey. 
This whey is beneficial in an inordinate flow of the 
menſes, 


Out 
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menſes, and in a diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of 
urine. | | : 

The doſe is two, three, or four ounces, according 
as the ſtomach will bear it, three times a day. If it 
ſhould occaſion vomiting, it may be diluted. 


Muſtard Whey. 


Take milk and water, of each a pint ; bruiſed muf- 
tard ſeed, an ounce anda half. Boil them together 
till the curd is perfectly ſeparated, afterwards ſtrain 
the whey through a cloth. | 

This is the moſt elegant, and by no means the leaft 
efficacious method of exhibiting muſtard. It warms 
and invigorates the habit, and promotes the different 
ſecretions. Hence, in the low ſtate of nervous fevers, 
it will often ſupply the place of wine. It is alſo of 
uſe in the chronic rheumatiſm, palſy, dropſy, &c. 
The addition of a little ſugar will render it more 
agreeable. | 

The doſe is a tea-cupful four or five times a day. 


Scorbutic Whey. 


This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the 
ſcorbutic juices in a quart of cow's milk. More be- 
nefit, however, is to expected from eating the plants, 
than from their — juices. 

The ſcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, 
garden ſcurvy graſs, and water creſſes. 

A number of other wheys are prepared nearly in 
the ſame manner, as orange whey, cream of tartar 
whey. &c. Theſe are cooling pleaſant drinks in 
tevers, and may be rendered cordial, when neceſſary, 
by the addition of wine. 


WINES. 


The effects of wine are, to raiſe the pulſe, promote 
perſpiration, warm the habit, and exhilarate the 
rits. The red wines, beſides theſe effects, have 
ſtringent quality, by which they ſtrengthen the 

; tone 
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tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and by this means 
prove ſerviceable in reſtraining immoderate ſecre. 
tions. | | 

The thin ſharp wines have a different tendency. 
They paſs off freely by the different emunttories, | 
and gently open the body. The effects of the full. W. 
bodied wines are, however, much more durable than ſh 

_ thoſe of the thinner. 

All ſweet wines contain a glutinous ſubſtance, and 
do not paſs off freely. Hence m will heat the 
body more than an equal quantity of any other wine, ta 
though it ſhould contain fully as much ſpirit. 

From the obvious quality of wine, it muſt appear 
to be an excellent cordial medicine. Indeed to ſay 
the truth, it is worth all the reſt put together. 

But to anſwer this character, it muſt be ſound and 
good. No benefit is to be expected from the com- 
mon traſh that is often ſold by the name of wine, 
without poſſeſſing one drop of the juice of the grape. 
-Perhaps no medicine is more rarely obtained genuine 
than wine. 

Wine is not only uſed as a medicine, but is alfo 
employed as a menſtruum for extracting the virtues 
of other medicinal ſubſtances; for which it is not ill 
adapted, being a compound of water, inflammable 
ſpirit, and acid; by which means it is enabled to ad 
upon vegetable and animal ſubſtances, and alſo to 
diſſolve ſome bodies of the metalic kind, ſo as to im- | 
pregnate itſelf with their virtues, as ſteel, antimony, 
&c. 

Athelmintic . Wine. 


Take of rhubarb half an ounce ; worm-ſeed, an 
ounce. Bruiſe them and infuſe, withour heat, in two 
pints of red port wine for a few-days, then ſtrain off 
the wine. . 

As the ſtomachs of perſons afflicted with worms 
are always debilitated, red wine alone will often 
prove ſerviceabl»: it muſt, however, have ſtill better 
effects when joined wiih bitter and purgative ingre- 
dients, as in the above form. : 

A glals 
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A glaſs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice 

2 day. | 
Antimonial Wine. 

Take glaſs of antimony, reduced to fine powder, 
half an ounce ; Liſbon wine, eight ounces. Digeſt, 
without heat, for three or four days, now and then 
ſhaking the bottle; afterwards filter the wine thro” 

aper. ; 

The doſe of this wine varies according to the in- 
tention. As an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be 
taken from ten to fifty or ſixty drops. In a large doſe 
it generally proves cathartic, or excites vomiting. 


Bitter Wine. 


Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon peel, 
freſh, each one ounce ; long pepper, two drams ; 
mountain wine, two pints. Infuſe, without heat, for 
a week and ſtrain out the wine for uſe. 

In complaints ariſing from weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
or indigeſtion, a glaſs of this wine may be taken an 
hour before dinner and ſupper. 


' Thecacuanha Mine. 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce ; moun- 
tain wine, a pint. Infuſe three or four days ; then 
filter the tincture. 

This is a ſafe vomit, and anſwers extremely well 
for ſuch perſons as cannot ſwallo the powder, or 
whoſe ſtomachs are too irritable to bear it. 

The doſe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 


Chalybeate, or Steel Wine. 


Take filings of iron, two ounces ; cinnamon and 
mace, of each two drams ; Rheniſh wine, two pints. 
Infuſe for three or four weeks, frequently ſhaking 
the bottle; then paſs it thro? a filter. 

In obſtructions of the menſes, this preparation of 
iron may be taken, in the doſe of half a wine glaſs 
twice or thrice a day. 
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This medicine would probably be as good if 
made with Liſbon wine, ſharpened with half an 
ounce of the crearn of tartar, or a ſmall quantity of 
the vitriolic acid, 


Stomathic Wine. 
Take of Peruvian bark, groſsly powdered, an 


ounce ; cardamom ſeeds, bruiſed, and orange-pe-|, 
of each two drams. Infuſe in bottle of white port 
or Liſbon wine for five or ſix days; then (train off the 
wine, 

This wine is not only of ſervice in debility of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, but may alſo be taken as a 
preventative by perſons liable to the intermiitant 
fever, or who reſide in places where this diſcaſe 
prevails. It will be of uſe likewiſe to thoſe who 
recover ſlowly after fevers of any kind, as it afliſts 
digeſtion, and helps to reſtore the tone and vigour of 
the ſyſtem. 

A glaſs of this wine may be taken two or three 
times a day. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N the execution of this part of our work, we have 
] conſulted general uſefulneſs ;—it is not our deſign 
to enumerate or give a deſcription of every plant to 
be found in Herbals, but only ſuch as are of Britiſh 
growth, and of acknowledged medicinal virtue. And 
we preſume, that in purſuing this plan, we ſhall have 
the approbation of the 8 of readers, who in 
a work of this kind, look more for information, than 
for curious, and unprofitable deſcription. 

Upon the whole, we truſt that this part of our pre- 
ſent work will not be found the leaſt valuable ; many 
are the purpoſes to which the vegetable produce of 
Great Britain may be uſefully aud advantageouſly 
employed ;—theſe we have endeavoured to inveſti- 


gate in the cleareſt and moſt conciſe manner; and we 


can at leaſt aſſure our readers, that by attending to our 
directions they will incur no riſque of injury, and that 
if the uſe of theſe ſimples ſhould prove inefficacious, 
they will at leaſt be found to be innocent. 


ADDERS' TONGUE, 


This little plant is common in meadows ; and con- 
liſts of a ſingle leaf, with a little ſpike of ſeeds riſfins 
from its bottom, which, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance 
to the tongue of an adder, gave the plant this name. 
The leaf is oval in ſhape, and the colour of a fine 
bright green ; it is thick and fleſhy, and withont ribs 
or veins.” The ſtalk, which ſupports it, riſes from a 
root compoſed of ſmall fibres, and is ſeldom more 
than four inches high. The ſpike reaches nearls the 

| 4K2 ſame 
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ſame height above it; and the tongue or ſeed- veſſel ig 
notched on each fide. The whole plant lies buried 
amongſt the graſs, and muſt be ſought in April and 
May, as it dies ſoon after that time and is no more 
ſcen till the next ſpring. It is a cooling herb; and 
an ointment is made from it which is ſaid to be uſe. 
ful for wounds and external inflammations. The 
leaves are to be chopped in pieces, and four pounds 
of them are to be put into three pounds of fuet and 
one pint of oil, melted together. The whole is to be 
boiled til] the herb is ſomewhat criſp, and then 
the ointment is to be ſtrained off; it will be. 
a beautiful green. Some give the juice of the plant, 
or the powder of the dried leaves inwardly, for 
internal wounds and blecedings ; and an infuſion or 
decoction is ſaid to be uſeful for inflamed or watery 
eyes. 

AG RIM ON is a common Engliſh plant; it flo- 
wer» in the midſt of ſummer. It grows to a foot in 
height, more or leſs according to the ſoil. The leaves 
are winged, hairy, of a pale green, and notched at the 
edges, the flowers yellow; the root is perennial, the 
ſtalk is fingle, round and ſtrong; the flowers ſtand in 
a long ipike, and are ſmall but numerous; and the 
ſeed-veſſels by which they are ſucceeded are rough 
like furze. The plant is common at the ſides of 
hedges and near foot paths; if the root is taken up 
in May, it has an agreeable odoriferous ſmell. The 
leaves arc uſed freih or dry; they have been found 
by experience to be ſerviceable in the diabetes and 
incontinence of urine. The plant is alſo one of the 
celebrated vulnerary herbs, and an ingredient in the 
right Arquebuſade water. 

BLACK ALDER is alittle ſhrub ; the ſhoots of 
which are brittle, ſlender, and covered with a brown 
bark; the leaves are nearly round, but terminating 
in a point ; they are of a bright green, and veined. 
The berries are large and black, they ripen in au- 
tumn ; the flowers by which they are preceded, are 
ſmall and inconſiderable, of a whitiſh colour, and 
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ſtanding on ſhort ſtalks. This ſhrub is frequent in 
moiſt woods ; and the berries ſo nearly reſemble thoſe 
of buckthorn, that they are ſometimes mixed among 
them by ſuch as gather them for ſale ; but this may 
be attended with ill conſequences. The only part of 
the black alder which is uſed in medicine, is the inner 
rind; this is yellow, and is a tolerable good purge ; 
the beſt way ta give it is in a decoction; to make 
which, two pounds of it muſt be boiled in a quart of 
water, and at leaſt two drams of ginger and ſome 
carraway ſeeds ſhould be thrown in during the boil- 
ing. The quantity of the doſe muſt be proportioned 
to the ſtrength of the patient: it is recommened in 
the jaundice. In the North of England, they bruiſe 
the bark with vinegar, and uſe it outwardly for the 
itch, which it is ſaid to cure with ſafety. 
ALE-HOOF, or GROUND IVY, is a plant uni- 
verſally known; it creeps about the hedges, and 
flowers in ſpring. The ſtalks are hollow and ſquare, 
and ſometimes exceed a foot in length; the leaves 
are moſtly round and notched at the edges: ir. ſpring 
they are uſually of a purpliſh colour, which changes 
to green as the ſummer advances ; the flowers are 
'blue, the leaves ſtand two at each joint, and the 
roots are fibrous. The whole plant has a peculiarly 
ſtrong, and not perfectly agreeable ſmell, its virtues 
are at height when it is in flower, and then it ſhould 
be gathered for uſe. This herb is recommended as 
an excellent vulnerary, either inwardly or outwardly 
uſed ; a conſerve may be made of it in ſpring ; or it 
may be given by way of tea, or ivfuſed in new ale. 
It is ſaid to be uſeful in all diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs, and in thoſe of the kidnies, and to be a reme- 
dy againſt bloody and foul urine, 
ALLHEAL, or Clowns' Allheal, is found in wet 
ou in different parts of England, having long 
ary leave., and little lowers. It grows a foot and 
a half high, but the ſtalk is weak, ſquare, and hairy: 
the leaves which are of a pale green, notched at the 
edges, and of a ſtrong ſmell, ſtand two at each joint, 
| and 
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and in cluſters round the ſtalk at the joints : they re. 
ſemble thoſe of the dead nettle, but are ſmaller; the 
root is perennial and creeping. This herb is ſaid to 
be good tor wounds, but it muſt be uſed freſh. The 
leaves are directed to be bruiſed and laid upon a new 
made wound ; and without any addition, are ſup- 
noſed to ſtop the — and complete the cure, 
which might be as well effected without the applica. 
tion as with it. 

COMMON AMONUM, is more commonly cal. 
led, baſtard ſtone parſley. It is found about the 
hedges in different parts of England, and grows to 
three feet in height, but the ſtalk is ſlender and di- 
vides into many branches. The leaves which are of 
a bright green, appear winged, but are really com- 
poſed of double rows of ſmaller, with an odd one at 
the end. Some large and very beautiful leaves grow 
immediately from the root; thoſe on the ſtalks are 
ſmaller. The flowers are in little umbels or cluiters, 
at the extremity of every branch. They are ſmall 
and white. Each flower is ſucceeded by two ſeeds; 
and theſe are indented, ſmall, and of an aromatic 
taſte ; the plant is diſtinguiſhed at ſight from all the o- 
thers of the ſame kind by the ſlenderneſs of its ſtalk 
and branches, and the ſmallneſs of the umbels ; but, 
above all, by the peculiar taſte of the ſeeds, which 
have a flavour of mace. The root of this plant is ſaid 


to be good for diſeaſes of the urinary paſſages, and 


the ſe-ds in diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels ; and 
theſe aiſo operate by urine. The quantity of a ſcru- 
ple given in the colic, is ſaid in ſome caſes to prove 
an immediate cure; and it is a good ingredient in 
bitters. 

ARTICHOKE—This plant is of the thiſtle kind; 
and its head, which is brought to our table, owes 
much of its bigneſs and fleſhinefs to cultivation. The 
leaves are large, divided in to many parts, and ſome- 
times they are prickly; the ſtem is ſtout and rib- 
bed,a nd the head is formed of large ſcales ; the flow- 


ers reſemble thoſe of the thiſtle, and the ſeeds are 
winged 
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winged with down. The freſh root, ſliced and boiled 
in water, in the proportion of eight ounces of the 
former to five half pints of latter, makes a decoction 
which operates by urine, and is ſaid to cure the jaun- 
dice. 

The ASH is a tree common in our hedges and 
woods. he bark of the branches is grey, and the 
leaves are winged ; the ſmall ones of which they are 
compoſed are oblong and dented. The flowers are 
of a whitiſh green, and come before the leaves; the 
ſeeds are what they call aſh keys; theſe ripen in Sep- 
tember, | 

The bark of the young branches is good in ob» 
ſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and therefore is of 
great ſervice in dropſies, jaundice, and other com- 

laints of that origin. It works by urine ; the ſeeds 
. the ſame virtue, but in a leſs degree. 

The ASPARAG Us plant is one whoſe root is uſe- 

ful in medicine, although a different of it part is eaten 


at the table. Its virtues are not unlike thoſe of the 


artichoke root, but greater. The aſparagus is a wild 
plant in many parts of England about the fea coaſts, 
and its root in this wild ſtate, is better than that of 


the cultivated plants, but its fhoots have not that 


fine fleſhy fulneſs. The plant, when full grown, is 
three feet high, and very much branched ; the leaves 


are fine, and of a pale green; the flowers are (mall, 


and greeniſh, but the berries which ſucceed them are 
as big as peaſe, and red. The root is a powerful 
diuretic and is good in all obſtructions of the the viſ- 
cera. It has been known ingly to perform cures 
in jauudice and droplies. It is belt given in decoc- 
tion. 

AVENS is a common wild plant, neglected but 
worthy of our notice. It grows about hedges, and 
riſes to fourteen inches high; the ſtalk is firm and 
ſlender, and is divided into ſeveral branches. The 
leaves are large and rough, the ſtalk alfo is hairy. 
The leaves that grow from the root are winged; they 
conliſt of three pair of ſmall ones, and one much 

larger 
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larger at the end. Thoſe on the ſtalk are ſmaller, 
with fewer parts; but otherwiſe they are alike. The 
flowers are ſmall and yellow ; they are ſucceeded by 
rough heads, as big as a horſe bean, compoſed of 
many ſeeds with hooked filaments. The root i; 
longiſh and large, of a firm ſubſtance, reddith colour, 
and very fragrant and ſpicy ſmell; it is better than 
many drugs kept in the ſhops. It 1s a cordial and 
ſudorific. It is good in nervous complaints; and has 
cured intermittant fevers, where the bark has been 
unſucceſsful. 

BALM is a plant common in our gardens. It 
grows to two feet in height, and the ſtalks are robuſt, 
ſquare, and hairy. The leaves are oblong, broad, 
pointed at the end, and dented about the edges, and 
they ſtand two at a joint : the flowers are fmall and 
white, but they have large rough tops, which remain 
after they are fallen. They ſtand in circular cluſters . 
round the ſtalk at the upper joints. The whole plant 
is of a fragrant ſmell. The root creeps and ſpreads 
abundantly. It flowers in July. Freſh balm is much 
better than dry, for it loſes its fragrancy in drying. The 
beſt way of taking it is as tea: it is good for Alden 
of the head and ſtomach. | 

The BARBERRY BUSH is wild in ſome parts of 
England, and is very common in gardens; it grows 
to eight or ten feet high in an irregular manner, and 
much branched. The bark is whitiſh, and there are 
abundance of prickles about the branches. The 
leaves are of an oval figure, and a ſtrong green colour, 
and are indented about the edges. The flowers are 
ſmall and of a pale yellowith colour; the fruit is fuf- 
ficiently known; the berries are oblong, red, and of 
a four taſte. The branches are brittle, and under 
the pale outer rind there is another yellow and thicker. 
This is the part uſed in medicine; it is excellent in 
the jaundice and has often cured it ſingly. It is alſo 
good in all obſtruttions. The beſt way of giving it is 
infuſed in boiling water. 

BARLEY 
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The BARLEY ufed in medicine is the fame with 
that of which bread is made, and which ſerves the 
brewer and diſtiller in their ſeveral capacities. It is 
known at ſight from wheat when growing, for it is 
not ſo tall, and the leaves are ſmaller and narrower. 
A long beard grows from each grain in the ear, and 
the ear is compoſed of two rows of them. We uſe 
this grain in two forms, the one called French barley, 
and the other pearl barley. The French barley is 
ſkinned and has the ends ground off; the pearl bar- 
ley is reduced by a longer grinding to a little round 
white lump. Pearl barley makes the finer and more 
elegant barley water, but the French barley makes 
the beſt. It is excellent in heat of urine, and in all 
gravelly complaints; and is a good drink in moſt 
acute diſeaſes, where diluting is required: its alſo in 
tome degree nouriſhing. 

BAREN-WORT is a ſingular and very pretty plant, 
a native of England, but not common. It grows in 
woods, and has beautiful purple and yellow flowers. 
t is a foot high. The leaves are oval and heart. faſhion- 
ed, deeply indented at the edges, and of a duſky 
green. The ſtalks which produce the flowers are 


weak, brittle, and generally crooked ; the flowers 


ſtand in a kind of very looſe ſpike, ten or a dozen 
upon the top ; they are ſmall but very regular and 
conſpicuous; they are purple on the back with a red 
edge, and yellow in the middle. The root is fibrous 
and creeping. It was the opinion of the old writers, 
that this plant produced no 7 tf but the occaſion 
Is eaſily known. When it ſtands expoſed to the ſun, 
it ſeldom flowers; as we ſee in gardens, where it is 
planted in ſuch ſituations, for it will ſtand many years 
without flowering ; but our woods favour it, being 
dark and damp : the old people ſaw it in warmer cli- 
mates, and under an re expoſure. They 
call it from this circumſtance, as well as from its 
virtues, by a name which expreſſed being barren and 
fruitleſs. People in the north of England give milk in 
which the roots have been boiled, to the females of 
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the domeſtic animals when they are running after the 
males, and they ſay it has the certain effekt of ſtop- 
ping the natural emotions. Plain ſenſe leads this 

ort of people to many things. They have from this 
been taught to give it to young women of robuft ha- 
bits ſubject to violent hyſteric complaint, and, it is 
aſſerted, with great ſucceſs ; they give the decoCtion 
of the root made ſtrong and weetened. It was a coarſe 
alluſion that led them to the practice, but it ſucceeds 
in caſes that foil all the parade of common prattice, 
It is ſaid, that if they take it in too large a quantity, it 
renders them ſtupid for ſome hours, but no ill conſe- 
quence has attended this, 

BASIL isa ſmall herb, anative of warmer countries, 
but not uncommon in our gardens; it is buſhy and 
branched, the ſtalks are ſquare, and the leaves ſtand 
two at each joint. They are broad and ſhort, and 
ſomewhat indented at the edges. The flowers are 
ſmall and white, and are in ſhape like thoſe of the 
dead nettle; they ſtand on the upper parts of thebran- 
ches in looſe ſpikes. The whole plant has a fragrant 
ſmell. Baſil is little uſed, but it deſerves to be much 
more. A tea made of the green plant is excellent 
againſt all obſtructions. No ſimple is more effectual 
for gently promoting the menſes, and for removing 
thoſe complaints which naturally attend their wr 
page. There are two or three other kinds of baſil, 
but they have not equal virtue. 

The BEAN is ſufſiciently known, as it is common 
in fields and gardens. It grows to a yard high, its 
ſtalks are angular, and the leaves, which are of the 
winged kind, ſtand one at each joint ; the flowers are 
white ſpotted with black, and are finely ſcented. The 
pods and their ſeeds need not be deſcribed. It has 
been cuſtomary to diſtil a water from bean flowers, 
and uſe it to ſoften the ſkin. but common diſtilled 
water does as well. It is otherwiſe with the water 
of the bean pods. Theſe are to be bruiſed, when 
the beans are half ripe in them, and diſtilled with 


water, in a common Alembic. The water a very 
gentle 
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he I f 1 
p. gentle carminative, without any heat or acitineſs : 
is this is excellent for children's gripes. ; 
is BEAR'S FOOT is a low and ſingular plant, but 
* not without its beauty. It is a native of many parts 
is of Europe, but we have it only in gardens, The 
n leaves are large; each riſes from the root ſingly, on 
ſe a foot ſtalk of fix inches long, and is divided into 
10 nine parts like fingers on a hand: ſometimes the di- 
e. viſions are fewer. The flowers are very large and 
it beautiful; they are as big as a common ſingle roſe, 
e or nearly ſo; they are white, reddiſh, or greentth, ac- 
cording to the time of their having been open; and 
s, they ſtand each on a ſingle ſtalk, which riſes from the 
0 root, and has no leaves on it. It flowers in January. 
id The root is an excellent purge, it works briſkly, but 
d ſafely; it deſtroys worms, and is good in dropſies, 
re jaundice, and many other diſeaſes, and even in mad- 
le neſs. But it is neceſſary to keep it in one's own gar- 
5 den, for, if the root be bought, they commonly ſell 
it them of the green flowered, wild, or baſtard helle- 
h bore in its place, which is a rough medicine. 
it BEET is a common garden plant, and eaten at our 
a! tables; but theſe often afford medicines as well as 
9 food. The white beet, which is the medicinal kind, 
0 grows to three or four feet high. The ſtalk is robuſt 
, and ſtrong; the leaves are broad and undulated; the 
flowers are inconkerable; they are of a greeniſh 
n white colour; tHe root is large and long. The juice 
's of freſh beet root is an excellent remedy for the head- 
e ach, and tooth- ach, when the whole jaw is affected; 
e it is to be ſnuffed up the noſe to promote ſneezing. 
0 The red beet root is good for the ſame purpoſe, but it 
8 is not ſo ſtrong as the white. 


s, WOOD BETONY is a common wild herb, but 
4 of very great virtue. It is frequent in our woods, 
r and among buſhes, and flowers in June. The ſtalks 
1 are almoſt naked, and a foot high, and the flowers 
h ae purple. Many leaves grow from the ſame root ; 
* they have long ſtalks, and are broad, above an inch 
e long, of a blackiſh green colour and hairy, bluntat the 


point 
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point, and indented about the edges. The ſtalks are 
ſquare, of a dark colour, hairy, and not very ſtrong. 
The leaves on them are very few, and very diſtant; but 
they ſtand two at a joint, and are like the others, 
The flowers itand at the tops in form of a kind of 
thick ſhort ſpike ; they are ſmall and purple, and of 
the ſhape of the flowers of mint. Betony is to he 
* when juſt going to flower. It is excellent 
for diſorders of the head, and for all nervous com- 
plaints. The habituzl uſe of it will cure the moſt in- 
veterate head-achs. It may be taken as tea, or dried 
and powdered. Some mix it with tobacco, and 
ſmoke it, but this is a more uncertain method. There 
is a tall plant with ſmall purple flowers growing by 
waters; thence, and from the ſhape of the leaves, 
called water betony ; bur it has none of the virtues 
of this plant; it is a kind of fig-wort, and poſſeſſes 
the virtues of that plant, but in an inferior degree. 
The BILLBERRY Buſh is a little tough ſhrubby 
plant, common in our boggy woods, and upon wet 
heaths. The ſtalks are tough, angular, and green; 
the lea es are ſmall; they ſtand fiingly, not in pairs, 


and are broad, ſhort, and indented about the egdes. 


The flowers are ſmall but pretty, their colour is a faint 
red, and they are hollow like a cup. The berries 
are as large as the biggeſt pea, of a blackiſh colour, 
and of a pleaſant taſte. A ſyrup made of the juice of 
billberries, when not over ripe, is cgoling and bind- 
ing; it is a pleaſant and gentle medicine for women 
whoſe menſes are apt to be tooredundant, when taken 

for a weck before the time, | 
The BIRCH Tree is tall and handſome, and com- 
mon is cur woods and hedges. The bark is ſmooth 
and white. The young ſhoots are reddiſh, and they 
are ſmall and long. The leaves are beautiful ; they 
are ſhort, roundiſh, of a fine bright green, and notch- 
ed about the edges. The fiowers are inconſiderable; 
the fruit is a little ſcaly, globule, preceding the leaves 
in ſpring. The juice of the birch tree, procured by 
boring a hole ia it in ſpring, is diuretic, and good 
_ againſt 
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againſt the ſcurvy. The leaves, freſh gathered and 
boiled in water, afford a decoction, which acts in 
the ſame manner, aud is good in dropfies ; and in all 
cutaneous diſorders, outwardly applied. 

BLOOD - WORT is a beautiful kind of dock, 
kept in gardens, and wild in ſome places. It grows 
to four feet high; the ſtalks are firm, ſtiff, upright, 
branched, and ſtriated. The leaves are very long 
and narrow, broadeſt at the baſe, and ſmaller all 
the way to the end. They are not at all indented at 
the edges, and they ſtand upon long foot ſtalks; their 
colour is a deep green, but they are in different de- 
grees ſtained with a beautiful blood red; ſometimes 
the ribs only are red, ſometimes there are long veins 
of red irregularly ſpread over the whole leaf; ſome- 
times they are very broad, and in ſome plants the 
whole leaves and italks alſo are of a blood colour ; 
the lowers are ſmall and very numerous. They in all 
reſpects reſemble thoſe of the common docks. The 
root is long and thick, and of a blood red colour. 
The roots are uicd ; they are beſt dry, and they may 
be given in decoction, or in powder ; they are pow- 
erfully aſtringent; they ſtop bloody fluxes, ſpitting 
of blood, and the overflowings of the menſes. It 
IS vi good againſt violent purgings and againf the 
whites. | 

The BRAMBLE is the moſt common buſt: in our 
hedges. The ſtalks are woody, angulated, and of a 
purpliſh colour ; and they are armed with crooked 
ſpines; the leaves are rough, indented, and either five 
or three on a ſtalk. Ihe flowers are white, with a 
very faint tinge of purpliſh, and the fruit is compoſed 
of a number of ſmall grains. The woſt neglected 
things have their uſe. The buds of che bramble 
leaves boiled in ſpring water, and the decoction 
ſweetened with honey, are excellent for a ſore throat, 
A ſyrup made of the juice of the unripe fruit, with 
very fine ſugar, is cooling and aſtringent. . It is good 
in immoderate fluxes of the menſes, and even in pur- 
gings. The berries are to be gathered for this pur- 
poſe when they are red. ö Lite 
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The BLUE - BOTTLE is a very pretty weed, an 


common among corn; the leaves are narrow, and of 
a whitiſh green ; the flowers are of a very beautify] 
blue, and large. The plant is about a foot high, and 
when in flower, makes a conſpicuous and elegant 
appearance. The root is hard and fibrous ; the ſtalk 
is very firm, white, angulated, and branched. The 
leaves that grow from the root haye ſome notches on 
the edges; thoſe on the ſtalk have none, and they are 
narrow like blades of graſs; the flowers ſtand only 
on the tops of the branches, and they grow on ſcaly 
heads. The ſeeds are beautiful, hard,' white, and 
ſhining. The leaves which grow on the ſtalks of the 
blue bottle, freſh gathered and bruiſed, will ſtop the 
bleeding of a freſh wound, even if a large veſſel be 
cut. They are not ſufficiently known for this pur- 
poſe, but they excel all other things ; and may fave 
a life where a ſurgeon is not to be nad in time for 
ſuch an accident. A diſtilled water of the flowers 
uſed to be kept in the ſhops, but it was of no value. 
An infuſion of them works gently by urine. There 
is a large kind of this plant in gardens, which is cal- 
led a vulnerary or wound herb. But it is not ſo good 
as this. 

BROOKLIME is a common wild herb frequent 
about thallow waters, with a thick ſtalk, roundiſh 
leaves, and ſpikes of little bright blue flowers. It 
grows to a foot high. The ſtalk is round, fleſhy, and 
large, yet it grows not very upright ; it ſtrikes root 
at the lower joints. The leaves are broad, ob- 
long, blunt at the end, and a little indented at the 
edges. The flowers ſtand ſingly on ſhort foot ſtalks one 
over another, fo that they form a kind of looſe ſpike; 
the roots are fibrous. Brooklime has great virtues, 
but mult be uſed freſh gathered for they are all loſt in 
drying. The juice in ſpring is very good againſt the 
ſcurvy ; but it muſt be taken for ſome time. It works 
gently by urine, but its great virtue is in ſweetening 
the biood. 

BROOM is a naked looking ſhrub, very common 

| an 
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on waſte grounds, and bears yellow flowers in May. 
It grows to two or three feet high. The ſtalks are 
yery tough, angular, and green ; the leaves are few, 
and very ſmall; they grow three together, and ſtand 
at diſtances on the long and ſlender ſtalks; the flowers 
are numerous, they are ſhaped like the pea bloſſom, 
and are of a beautiful bright yellow ; the pods are flat 
and hairy. The-green ſtalks of broom, infuſed in ale 
or beer for the common drink, operate by urine, and 
remove obſtructions of the liver and other parts ; they 
are famous in the dropſy and jaundice. It is a com- 
mon practice to burn them to aſhes, and infuſe thoſe 
aſhes in white wine; thus the fixed ſalt is extracted, 
and the wine becomes a kind of lee. This alſo 
works by urine more powerfully than the other, 
but the other is preferable for removing obſtruc- 
tions. 

BURDOCK is a moſt valuable plant. Providence 
has made ſome of the moſt uſeful plants the moſt com- 
mon, but becauſe they are ſo, we fooliſhly neglect 
them. It is hardly necceſſary to deſcribe the com- 
mon burdock. It may be enough to ſay, that it grows 
a yard high, and has vaſt leaves of a figure approach- 
ing to triangular, and of a whitiſh green colour; the 
ſtalks are round, ſtriated, and very tough; the flowers 
are ſmall and red, and they grow among the hooked 
prickles of thoſe heads which we call burs, and which 
ſick to our clothes. Even this ſeems a proviſion of 
nature in kindneſs to us. In pulling off theſe we ſcat- 
ter the ſeeds of which they are compoſed, and give 
riſe to a moſt uſeful plant in a new place. The root 
of the burdock is long and thick, brown on the out- 
lide, and whitiſh within; this is the part uſed in me- 
dicine, and it is of very great virtues. It is to be 
boiled, or infuſed in water; the virtue is diuretic, and 
s very powerfully ſo. It has cured dropſies alone. 
The ſeeds have the ſame virtue, but in a leſs degree. 
The root is ſaid to be ſudorific and good in fevers ; 
but its virtue in operating by urine is its great value. 

CALAMINT is a common wild plant of great 

virtues, 
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virtues, but too much neglected. It is frequent in 
our hedges, and in dry places, and is a very robuſt 
herb. It is eight or ten inches high, and has roundiſh 
dark green leaves, and white flowers, the ſtalks are 
ſquare, and very much branched ; the leaves are of 
the bigneſs of a man's thumb-nail, ſomewhat hairy, 
and ſlightly indented about the edges; the flowers 
ſtand in little cluſters ſurrounding the ſtalks, and are 
of a whitiſh colour, a little tinged with purpliſh ; the 
root 1s compoſed of a few fibres. Calamint ſhould be 
gathered when juſt coming into lower, and carefully 
dried; it is afterwards to be given in the manner of 
tea, and it will do great ſervice in weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, and in habitual colics. Effectual and laſting 
cures have been performed by it. | 

CAMOMILE is a low plant, of a beautiful green, 
a fragrant ſmell, and with flowers not unlike daiſies, 
It is frequent in damp heaths, and gets no good by 
being brought into gardens. It grows larger there, 
but has leſs efficacy. In its wild ſtate it ſpreads its 
branches upon the ground, taking root at the joints. 
The ſtalks are round, green, and thick ; the leaves are 
very finely divided, and of a dark blackith green co- 
Jour. The flowers grow upon long foot-ſtalks, and 
are white at the edge, and yellow in the middle : the 
flowers are moſt uſed. Thoſe which are raiſed for 
ſale are double, and they have very little virtue in 
compariſon of the fingle ones. They are to be taken 
in tea, which is a pleaſant bitter; or in powder they 
are excellent for diſorders of the ſtomach, and have 
ſometimes cured agues, as many other hitters will. 
The tea made of them is alſo good againſt the colic, 
and works by urine. 

The CARAWAY Plant is of the unbelliferous 
kind, frequent in moſt parts of Europe, but cultivated 
in Germany for the ſake of the ſeeds. It is very common 
in Lincolnthire. It grows to a yard high; the ſtalks 
are ſtriated and firm; the leaves are finely divided; 
the flowers are white and ſmall ; they grow in tufts, 


or umbels, on the tops of the branches; the * 
tha 
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that follow them are well known. The ſeeds are ex- 
cellent in the colic, and in diſorders of the ſtomach ; 
they are beſt chewed. 

The WILD CARROT is a plant common about 
our hedges, and in dry paſtures. It grows near a 
yard high, has ſmall flowers, after them rough ſeeds 
diſpoſed in umbels, at the tops of the branches, theſe 
are hollow, and thence called by the children birds” 
neſts. The ſtalks are ſtriated and firm, the leaves 
are divided into fine and numerous partitions, are of 
a pale green and hairy; and the flowers are white. The 
ſeed is the part uſed in medicine, and it is very diu- 
retic ; it is excellent in all diforders of the gravel and 
ſtone, and all obſtructions of urine ; it is alſo good 
in toppages of the menſes. 

CATMINT is a common wild plant about our 
hedges, but of great virtues; it grows to a yard, high 
has broad leaves, and whitiſh flowers like mint. The 
ſtalks are ſquare, whitiſh, hairy, and erect: the 
leaves ſtand two at a joint : they are broadeſt at the 
baſe, and terminate in an obtuſe end; they are a 
little indented at the edges, of a whitiſi,, green on 
the upper fide, and very white underneath. The 
flowers are ſmall and white; and they grow in a kind 
of ſpiked cluſters, ſurrounding the ſtalk at certain 
diſtances. The whole plant has a ſtrong and not 
very agreeable ſmell. Catmint ſhould be gathered, 
juſt when the flowers are opening, and dried. It is 
an excellent women's medicine : an infuſion of it is 
good againſt hyſteric complaints, vapours, and fits, 
and it moderately promotes the menſes, it is alſo 
good to promote the evacuations after delivery 

GREAT CELANDINE is a wild plant with 
large and yellow flowers : which, when broken in 
any part, ſtalk or leaves, emit a yellow juice. It 
8 three feet high, but the ſtalks are not very ro- 
buſt; they are green, round, and naked, with their 
joints. The leaves ſtand two at each joint; they are 
large, long, and deeply divided at each at the edges, 
and are of a yellowith green. The flowers are ſmall, 

4M but 
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but of a beautiful yellow, and they ſtand on long fot 
ſtalks, ſeveral together. Celandine ſhould be uſed 
freſh, for it loſes the * part of its virtue in dry. 


ing. The juice the beſt way of giving it. This is ſe] 
an excellent medicine in the jaundice ; it is alſo good It 1 
againſt all obſtructions of the viſcera, and if continued ov 
in a time, will do great ſervice againſt the ſcuryy, 
The juice is alſo uſed ſucceſsfully for fore eyes. by 


The BLACK CHERRY Tree is tall, and well me 
ſhaped. The leaves are broad, roundiſh, ay at ſo 


the point, and indented round the edges. The flow. ch 
ers are white, and the fruit is well known. The me- vl 
dicinal part of this is the kernel within the ſtone. le 
This has been ſuppoſed good againſt apoplexies, pal- in 
ſies, and all nervous diſeaſes. The water diſtilled at 
from it, was for this reaſon in conſtant uſe as a re- 1 
medy for children's fits But a better practice has now t1 
obtained. It is highly probable that this water oc- in 
caſioned the diſorders it was given to remove. Lau— a, 


re] water, when made of great ſtrength, we know 
to be a ſudden poiſon ; — weak, it taſtes like * 
black cherry water, and is not mortal: in the ſame p 
manner black cherry water, which uſed to be given 0 
to children when weak drawn, has been found to be ri 
poiſonous when of great ſtrength. There is, therefore, h 
the greateſt reaſon imaginable to ſuppoſe that in any N 
degree of ſtrength, it may do miſchief. Very proba- 1 
ble thouſands of children have died by this unſu- b 
ſpected medicine. The gum which hangs upon the [ 
branches of cherry trees, 1s of the ſame nature with e 
the gum arabic, and may be uſed for the fame pur- \ 
poſes, as in heat of urine, diſſolved in barley wa- | 
ter, 

The CHESNUT Tree is tall, ſpreading, and beau- 
tiful. The bark is ſmooth and grey; the leaves are 
long and moderately broad, deep and beautifully in- | 
dented round the edges, and of a fine ſtrong green. 
The flowers are a kind of catkins, like willows, long 
and ſlender, and of a yellowiſh colour; the fruits are 
covered with a rough prickly ſhell, and under — 
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each particular cheſnut, has its firm brown coat, 
and a thin ſkin, of an auſtere taſte, over the kernel. 
This ſkin is the part uſed in medicine, it is to be 
ſeparated from the cheſnut, not too ripe, and dried: 
it is a very fine aſtringent; it ſtops purgings and 
overflowings of the menſes. 

CHICK WEED is the commoneſt of all weeds, 
but not without its virtues. The right ſort to uſe in 
medicine (for there are ſeveral) is that which grows 
ſo common in our garden beds; it is low and bran- 
ched. The ſtalks are round, green, weak, and di- 
vided ; they commonly lean on the ground. The 
leaves are ſhort and broad, of a pleaſant green, not 
indented, but pointed at the edges; theſe grow two 
at every joint, The flowers are white and ſmall. 
The whole plant cut to pieces, and boiled in lard 
till it is criſp, converts the lard into a fine green cool- 
ing ointment. The juice taken inwardly, is good 
againſt the ſcurvy. 

CINQUE FOIL is a wild plant that creeps about 
way ſides, and in old paſtures and other undiſturbed 
places ; the ſtalks are round, ſmooth, and commonly 
of a reddiſh colour, they lie upon the ground, takin 
root at the joints, the leaves ſtand on long foot ſtalks, 
five on, a ſtalk; theſe are about an inch long but 
narrow, of a deep duſky green colour, and ſomewhat 
indented at the edges; the flowers are alſo ſupported 
by long foot-ſtalks ; they are yellow and about the 
ſize of a ſhilling, and the colour extremely bright 
and pleaſing ; it has a large and long root covered 
with a brown bark but white within, In medicine, 
the only part uſed, is the bark of the root; it ſhould 
be dug up in April, taken off and dried. Being re- 
duced to powder, it is given as a remedy for all kinds 
of fluxes; ſtops purgings and the overflowings of 
the female diſcharges, and that more effeCtually than 
moſt other medicines. 

CLEAVERS or CLIVERS is to be found in al- 
moſt every hedge, and is univerſally known by ſtick- 
ing to people's cloaths as they touch it; the ſtalks 
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are ſquare and very rough, runs two feet long, but 
are ſo weak, brittle, and unable to ſupport themſelves, 
that they climb among buſhes and other plants ; the eigh 


| leaves are long and narrow, of a pale green, growing of a 
ſeveral at every joint, and ſurrounding the ſtalk in of le 
the manner of a ſpur rowel ; the leaves are rough ſtalk 
as the ſtalk, ſticking to every thing they touch ; the dane 
flowers are ſmall and white; the ſeeds grow two the 
together, are round, and reſemble the reſt of the broꝛ 

N plant in roughneſs; the root is fibrous. The juice thic 

| of the freſh herb is ſaid to operate by urine, in cool. ſurf; 
ing the body, and to be good againſt the ſcurvy and the 

other external diſorders; it was formerly eſteemed In c 

a cure for the king's evil; but it has been lon herl 

known to be inefficacious in the removol of that in- or a 

veterate diſeaſe. pre} 

The CLOVE JULY FLOWER is very beautiful, are 

and generally to be found in moſt gardens. It ob- 1 

tained its name from its aromatic ſmell, which reſem- the 

bles the clove ſpice, and from its flowering in the bla 

month of July. This carnation is only of one colour, gol 

a deep and fine crimſon or purple. The plant grows ſtal 

to the height of two feet; the leaves, like other pinks arc 

and carnations, are graſsy; the ſtalks round and joint- bre 

ed; the flowers grow at the extremities of the bran- bat 

ches, and the colour of the whole plant is a bluiſh ind 

| green. The flowers are eſteemed cordial, and fer- ſta] 
viceable in diſorders of the head ; they are dried and as 

taken in powder, or in the form of tea, but the belt ſin 

| preparation is the ſyrup. This 1s made by pouring mi 

| five half pints of boiling water upon one a> and W 

a half of the flowers, picked from the hufks, and the 

with the white parts cut off, after they have infuſed re! 

f twelve hours, ſtraining off the clear liquor, without an 
| prefling the flowers and diſſolving in it five pounds ha 
of the fineſt ſugar ; this makes a moſt elegant and Cl 


agrecahle ſyrup. | ; 
| COLT'S FOOT. Many virtues are attributed to let 
| this common wild berb. It is fo different in its ſpring 
| | and ſummer ſtate, that it is ſcarce to be known — E 
| the 
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the ſame plant; the flowers appear early in ſpring, 
without the leaves, growing on ſtalks about fix or 
eight inches high ; theſe ſtalks are round, juicy, and 
of a reddiſh colour, and bear a kind of films inſtead 
of leaves: the flowers grow ingly at the tops of the. 
ſtalks, are yellowiſh and about the ſize of thoſe of 
dandelion, which they very mich reſemble. After 
the flowers are withered, the leaves ariſe, and are as 
broad as a' man's hand, round, and ſupported on 
thick hollow ſtalks; they are green on the upper 
ſurface, and white and ſomewhat downy beneath ; 
the flowers are not regarded, the leaves only are uſed. 
In coughs, conſumption, and thortneſs of breath, this 
herb is recommended : a ſyrup made from the juice, 
or a ſtrong decoction, ſweetened with honey, are the 
preparations in which the greater part of its virtues 
are contained. 

The CORN MARYGOLD is conſpicuous among 
the many beautiful plants in corn fields; it has large 
blackiſh leaves, and bears flowers reſembling mary- 
golds. It riſ-s to two feet high, and has numerous 
ſtalks, which are round, ſtrong, tolerably upright, 
ard much branched ; the leaves are long, of great 
breadth, and of a dark green ; they are narrow at the 
baſe,' grow larger towards the end, aud are deeply 
indented at the edges; they are not placed on the 
ſtalks in any regular form. The flowers are nearly 
as broad as a half crown piece, and are of very plea- 
ling yellow colour, with a cluſter of threads in the 
middle ; the root is compoſed of a number of fibres. 
When the flowers are freſh gathered, and juſt blown, 
they contain moſt virtue; aud are recommended to 
remove all obſtructions, and operate chiefly by urine ; 
an infuſion of theſe flowers given in the quantity of 
half a pint warm three times a day, is ſaid to have 
cured a jaundice, without any other medicine. The 
dried herb poſſeſſes the ſame virtue, but in a much 
leſs degree. 

COWSLIP, In the meadows, in moſt parts of 
England, this pleaſing plant grows ſpontaneous ; the 

leaves 
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leaves are broad, of an oblong ſhape, indented, rough, 
and of a light green colour, inclining to white ; the 
ſtalks are round, erect, ſtrong, thick, and covered 
with down ; they riſe from fix to eight inches high, 
and are deſtitute of leaves. At the top of each is a 
cluſter of beautiful pale yellow flowers, each upon a 
ſeparate footſtalk, and in a diſtin cup. The flowers 
are uſed in medicine, and were formerly celebrated 
as ſpecifics againſt apoplexics, palſies and other ſudden 
and violent ſeizures; at preſent, however, little con- 
fdence is placed in them, and the principal virtue 
attributed to them is, that given in tea, or preſerved 
in form of a conſerve, they have a diſpoſition to pro- 
mote fleep. 

The CRAB TREE. This beautiful tree is found 
commonly in hedges, where it arrives at conſiderable 
magnitude; the trunk is uneven, the bark rough, and 
of a dark colour, and the branches full of knots. The 
wood is hard; the leaves are broad and ſhort; the 
flowers are large, and at their firſt opening are of a 
rich and delicate purple. The virtues of verjuice, 
which is made from the crab, are well known. It 
{ſucceeds better than moſt other applications, in re- 
moving complaints which ariſe from the falling down 
of the uvula, and is alſo good againſt ſore throats, and 
in all diſorders of the mouth; externally applied, it is 
excellent in making poultices for ſtiff joints, and 
mixed with water it is uſed in all caſes of ſtrains or 
bruiſes. | 

GARDEN CRESS. A plant fo univerſally uſed in 
fallads, muſt be well known. In a rich ſoil, it grows 
two feet high; the ſtalk is round, ſtrong, and of a 
bluiſh green; the leaves are divided into many difle- 
rent parts; and the flowers are very ſmall, and per- 
fectly white; the leaves riſing immediately from the 
root only, are eaten at table; theſe are large, finely 
divided, of a fine lively green, and ſharp; taken in 
conſiderable quantities, they are a remedy for the 


fcurvy ; the ſeeds remove obſtructions. 
WATER 
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WATER CRESS. This plant is found in ſhallow 
rivers and ditches, in every part of Great Britain. It 
ſometimes grows to the height of a foot; the ſtalks 
are round, thick, (but in general bent and crooked) 
of a light green, and much branched; the leaves are 
alſo of a lively green, divided like wings, and obtuſe 
at the extremities; the flowers are ſmall and white, 
and grow in a kind of ſpike at the top of the ſtalks. 
The leaves and early ſhoots are uſed}; they may either 
be eaten in the manner of the garden creſs, in which 
way they are altogether as pleaſant, or they may be 
boiled, and are then excellent againſt the ſcurvy; the 
juice expreſſed from them poſſeſſes the ſame virtues, 
and operates powerfully by urine, removing obſtruc- 
tions. 

WART CRESSES, or SWINES CRESSES. A 
ſmall wild plant which grows commonly about the 
helds and gardens, ſpreading upon the ground; the 
ſtalks are five or fix inches long, ſtrong, and ſtout, but 
uſually lying flat on the earth; they are very much 
branched, and full of leaves ; thoſe leaves which riſe 
immediately from the root, are long and deeply divi- 
ded, and thoſe on the ſtalks only differ from them in 
being ſmaller; they are of a deep ſhining green colour, 
and perfectly free from any hairineſs; the flowers are 
ſmall and white, and ſtand at the extremities of the 
branches, and between the leaves; the ſeed veſſels 
are ſmall, and covered with a rough coat. This is 
ſaid to be an admirable diuretic, equally ſafe and 
powerful; it is one of the ingredients of which Mrs. 
Stephen's medicine is compoſed: the juice is preſcrib- 
ed for the jaundice, againſt all inward obſtructlons, 
and the ſcurvy ; the leaves may either be eaten as 
ſallad, or dried and given in decoction. | 

The CUCUMBER PLANT. This plant is ſo well 
known as to require little deſcription ; the ſtalks are 
a yard or two in length, thick, but ſpreading upon 
the ground, angular and hairy; the leaves are broad 
and of a handſome appearance, deeply indented, very 
tough, and of a full green colour with a bluiſh * 3 

the 
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the flowers are large and yellow; the fruit long and 
thick; the ſeeds are only uſed in medicine, and to 
have theſe in perfection, She fruit ſhould be ſuffered 
to remain on the plant till they are very ripe, before 
they are gathered. The ſeeds are cooling and diure- 
tic, and are uſeful in ſtranguries, and all diſorders of 
the urinary paſſages; they are beſt adminiſtered bea- 
ten up into an emulſion with barley water. 


The BLACK CURRANT. This ſhrub is univer- 


fally known, and to be found in every garden; it 


ſometimes grows four or five feet high, the branches 
are weak, and the bark is ſmooth; the leaves are 
larger and ſmoother than the red and white currant, 
being greeniſh and hollow; the fruit is a large round 
berry, black, and of a taſte rather diſagreeable to 
ſome palates : it grows in bunches like other currants, 
but more diſtant on the ſtalks. The juice of black 
currants, boiled with ſugar to a jelly, is an excellent 
remedy againſt ſore throats, or it may be brought to 
ſuch a conſiſtence, without ſugar, as to make an ad- 
mirable lozenge ; the jelly of black currants, with a 
mixture of warm water, makes an incomparable gar- 


gle, and theſe currants, as well as the red and white, 


are cooling, cleanſing, and opening. 
The CY PRESS TREE. This tree, though not a 


native, 1s preſerved in the gardens of Great Britain; 


it is an evergreen of ſingular growth; it reaches to 


the height of twenty or thirty feet, and is beſet thick 
with branches, almoſt from the ground; theſe bran- 
ches are largeſt towards the bottom, and ſmaller by 
degrees towards the top, ſo that the tree forms a na- 
tural cone; the bark is brown, inclinable to red; the 
leaves ſmall and ſhort, covering all the twigs like 
ſcal esand of a deep green; the flowers are inconſider- 
able in fize, and of no great beauty; they are ſucceed- 
ed by a kind of nut of the ſize of a ſmall walnut, and 
nearly the colour of the bark; theſe are of a hard ſub- 
ſtance, and the fruit, when ripe, divides into ſeveral 
parts, and admits the ſeeds to fall out. The fruit 15 


the part uſed in medicine; it ſhould be gathered ve 
| | for 
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fore it burſts, and being carefully dried may be given 
in powder, in doſes of five and twenty grains each; 
or leſs, according to the circumſtances. It is reputed 
to be balſamic and ſtyptic, ſtopping bleeding of the 
noſe and ſpitting of blood, bloody flux, and overflow- 
ing of the female diſcharges; for theſe purpoſes it 1s 
ſaid to be ſcarce equalled by any remedy of the vege- 
table kind. 

COMMON DAFFODIL. This is an Engliſh 
plant, and grows wild in almoſt every undiſturbed 
lace ; it has narrow leaves, and large yellow flowers; 
but beſides theſe wild flowers, there are many found 
in our gardens in a great variety of ſhapes, which it 
has acquired by culture. In the wild ſtate it is about 
twelve inches high; the leaves are long and narrow 
like graſs, of a deep -green, and nearly as tall as the 
ſtalk, which is roundith, but ſomewhat flatted and in- 
dented at the edge; the flower is large and ſingle, 
ſtanding at the top of the ſtalk, and by its weight 
preſſing it ſomewhat down; the root is round and 
white, and this is the part which is to be uſed medi- 
cinally, and as its virtues are loſt by keeping, it is al- 
ways prudent, and attended with little trouble, to 
have it in readineſs in a garden, Given internally, 
in a ſmall quantity, it acts as an emetic, and after- 
wards purges gently; and it is ſaid to be excellent in 
removing obſtructions. The beſt form of adminiſter- 
ing it, is in the juice prefſed out and mixed with 
white wine, but it is principally uſed externally. The 
freſh roots are bruiſed and applied to green wounds, 
which it is ſaid to heal very ſuddenly; it is alſo ſue- 
ceſsfully applied to ſtrains and bruiſes, taking away 
the ſwelling and relieving the pain. 

The GREAT DAISY is a wild plant, which is 
too common in our fields, to be much eſteemed in 
gardens; it ſometimes riſes about a foot high: the 
ſtalks are angular, firm and upright, they are but 
lender; the leaves are of an oblong form, narrow, in- 
dented round the edges, and of a fine dark green; 
the flowers, which ſtand on the tops of the branches, 
No. 21. 4N are 
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are white, and about an inch broad, reſembling very 
much the white China ſtar wort, a plant cultivated 
in our gardens: the root is ſmall. Only the flowers 
are uſed in medicine; they muſt be gathered as ſoon 
as they blow, and dried, and may be afterwards ad- 
miniſtered either in powder or infuſion ; they are pre- 
ſeribed as a remedy for coughs and ſhortneſs of breath 
and diſorders of the lungs; their qualities are balſa- 
mie and itrengthening. 

The LIFILE DAISY needs as little deſcriptien 
as the former; the leaves are oblong, wide, and ob- 
tuſe; the ſtalks ſeldom exceed three or four inches 
in height, and are without leaves ; the flowers grow 
ſingly, one on each ſtalk, are of the breadth of a ſhil- 
ling, and whitith or reddiſh; the root is compoſed 
of a vaſt number of fibres. The roots, freſh gathered, 
are given in a ſtrong decoction, and are ſaid to be 
excellent againſt the ſcurvy ; the uſe of them mult 
be perſevered in for ſome time, but the event gene- 
rally rewards the patience of the fick. An idle no- 
tion formerly prevailed, that theſe roots, boiled in 
milk, keep puppies from growing large, but it is 
certain they produce no ſuch effect. 

DANDELION is alſo a wild plant too common 
to need deſcription ; the leaves are long, broad, and 
deeply indented at the edges; the ſtalks are without 
leaves, hollow, green, erect, and from fix to ten 
inches high; on each ſtalk ſtands one flower, which 
is large, yellow, and compoſed of a great number of 
leaves, and the ſeeds which ſucceed it have a downy 
matter affixed to them. In the ſeed ſtate the whole 
head appears globular ; the root is long, large, and 
white within; every part of the plant is full of a 
milky juice, but moſt of all the root, from which 
when it is broken, it flows plentifully, and is bitter- 
iſh, but not diſagreeable to the taſte. From the root, 
freſh gathered, a decoction is made, which promotes 
urine and brings away gravel ; the leaves are ſome- 
times eaten as fallad when very young, and in ſome 


parts of the continent they are blanched like 1 
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for this purpoſe ; taken this way, in ſufficient quan- 
tity, they are a remedy for the ſcurvy. 

RED DARNEL is a kind of wild grafs, very com- 
mon about road tides, and is diſtinguiſhed by ſtub- 
born ſtalks and low growth, ſeldom exceding a foot 
in height, but often much leſs; the leaves are nar- 
row, thort, and of a dull green; the (talk is ſtrong, 
rather flat, erect, and of a reddiſh colour; the ear is 
alſo flat, and compoſed of a double row of ſhort 
ſpikes; the colour of the ear is inclinable to purple ; 
the root is compoſed of a great number of whitith 
fibres. The roots dried and given in powder, are 
repreſehted as making a very excellent aſtringent 
medicine, of uſe in violent purgings, overflowing of 
the periodical evacuations, and all other fluxes and 
bleedings, but the operation of it is flow, and per- 
ſeverance is required ; it is, therefore, more proper 
to be adminiſtered for habitual complaints of this 
kind, than for ſuch as are brought on by any ſudden 
illnes. There is another kind of darnel with white 
flowers, concerning which an old opinion prevailed, 
that the ſeeds, when by chance mixed with corn, 
and made into bread, occaſioned giddineſs of the 
head, ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and produce all 
the bad effects of drunkenneſs; but this apprehen- 
ſion does not appear to be well founded. This is 
a taller plant, and more common in coria fields than 
the red. - | 

SHARP PONITED DOC is chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
from the ordinary dock, by being rather mor»? hand- 
ſome; and by the figure of its leaves, which are 
Harp pointed, inſtead of bing obcuſe, and are alſo 
ſomewhat narrower and longer; it grows three feet 
or more high; the ſtalks are upright, round, ribbed, 
branched, and of a green colour; the leaves are of 
a more lively green, ſmooth, and noither wrinkled 
on the ſurtace, nor curled at the edges ; they have 
peculiarly large ribs; the flowers are bur ſma'l ; at 
firſt they are greenith, then grow paler, and as they 
dry, become re ; the root is long and large, and 

of 
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of a tawney colour. The root is uſed in medicine, 
and is preſcribed as a remedy for the ſcurvy, and for 
ſweetening the blood; for which purpoſe it thould 
be given in diet drinks, and decoctions; and in this 
way it is faid to produce wonderful changes in bad 


habits. Externally applied, it has the reputa ion 


of curing the itch, and other foulneſses of the ſkin; 
the leaves and italks ſhould be beat up with lard for 
outward uſe. : 

Ihe GREAT WATER DOCK has a genera! re- 
ſemblance of the ſharp pointed dock, but is the 
Iarovit of their kind. It grows commonly about wa» 
ters, and reaches to the height of five or ſix feet; the 
ſtalks are round, thick, ribbed, and very firight, ſome- 
what branched and hollow. The leaves are large, 
of a pale green colour, ſmooth and ſharp at the points. 
The flowers are ſ all, and of a very indifferent ap- 
pearance, being at ſiiſt of a grecniſh colour, with ſome 
white threads, and afterward becoming brown. The 
root is large, long, and of.a brown colour, inclining 
to red. This plant has of late years been highly ex- 
tolled as a remedy for the ſcurvy, the root contains 
the virtue; and it is to be given in decoCtion or in- 
fuſion, though the latter is the preferable way. The 
ſeeds of this, as well as the other docks, are aſtrin- 
gent, and good to reſtrain violent purgings. A late 
botaniſt extracted a1, eſſence from the root of the wa- 
ter dock, which he fold as a ſpecific in ſcurbutic diſ- 
OrC1S, 

GARDEN DOCK or MONK's RHUBARDB, is 
a native of italy, of the dock kind, and is preſerved 
in our gardens for medicinal uſes. It grows exceed- 
ingly igll, fom-times to fix or ſeven feet high ; the 
ſtalk 18 round, thick, erect, and ſtrong ; The leaves 
are of conlicerable tize, both in length and breadth, 
and are pointed at the extremities: they ſtand upon 
ſtrong hola foot ſtalks ; and the great ſtalk of the 
plant is frequently red. The flowers, like thoſe of 
the other Jocks, are greenith and white at firſt, and 
afterwards turns brown; but they are in general 25 
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ſo ſmall as thoſe of the other kinds. The root is pro- 
ortionably large and long, and is divided into ſeve- 
ral parts; the bark is of a browniſh yellow, and 


within it is of a more full yellow mixed with red, 


and this is the part uſe. It has received the name 
of monk's rhubarb, from an idea of its poſſeſſing ſome 
of the virtues of the true rhubarb ; but if it does, it is 
only in a very ſlight degree, being but a little purga- 
tive, and ſtill ies aſtringent ; it works rather more 
by urine than ſtool, and is recommended in the jaun- 
dice, and other ooſtruftions. The plant of the dock 
kind, which is kept in gardens, and called baſtard 
rhubarb, is ſometimes miſtazen for this, but the 
leaves of it are more round; if it has the fame virtue 
with the monk's rhubarb, its eificacy is ſo inferior, 
even to that plant, that it cannot be uſed inſtead of it 
without injury. 

DWARF ELDER.—This ſhrub ſo much reſem- 
bles the common elder tree, that it may be eaſily 
miltaken for it, without carctul examination ; con- 
trarv, however, to that tree, it ſeldom grows above 
four or five feet high; the ſtalks are green, round, 
brittle and ſtraiglit, and have much the appearance of 
the young ſhoots of eder; but this plant has no woody 
part fivm whence they ſpring ; the leaves are large, 
and conhſt of ſeveral pair of others like thoſe of el- 


der, with a ſingle one at the end; but the leaves of 


this plant are longer than thoſe of elder, and are 
lightly indented round the edges. The flowers are 
white, and of a ſmall ſize; but they ſtand in very 


large cluſters as thoſe of the elder : they are ſuc- 


ceeded by berries, which turn black, when they are 
2 to ripen; but this feldom happens, the 
irds being ſo immoderately fond of them, that they 
devour them the moment they come ta maturity. 
The root is white and creeping, and ſurvives the 
winter, but the ſtem and leaves die every year to 
the ground. The juice of the leaves and ſtalks 
work ſtrongly both by ſtool and urine, and in this 
way 
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way is ſaid to cure dropſies. Some dry the plant 
and uſe it in decoction, but it is leſs efficacious, 
The ELDER is well known. It is of irregular 
growth; the ſtem or trunk is covered with a whitiſh 
bark, and the wood is firm, but hollow within and 
full of pith, but this is leſs perceivable in the largef 
parts of the ſhrub, though it is never quite filled up; 
the young ſhoots are long, of conſiderable ſize, and 
green; they are of quick growth, and frequently do 
not begin to change colour or grow woody till they 
are a yard in length, the quantity of pith then leſſens, 
their bark as they ſtand becomes browniſh, and their 
under ſurface woody; the leaves are compoſed of ſe. 
veral pairs of ſmall ones, with a ſingle or odd leaf at 
the end; the flowers ſtand in vaſt cluſters, rather 
looſe and open, and each diſtinct bloſſom is ſmall 
and white ; they are ſucceeded by berries, which 
grow black as they ripen, and are full of purple 
Juice. There is another kind of elder, with berries 
which are white when they are ripe, and which dif- 
fers but little in other reſpects from this with black 
fruit; and a third fort with jagged leaves, but no 
otherwiſe different. Many medicinal virtues are 
aſcribed to the elder. The inner bark of it isa 
ſtrong purge, and it is reputed to cure dropſies when 
taken in time, frequently repeated, and long per- 
ſevered in; a cooling ointment is made by boiling 
the flowers in Jard till the are criſp, and then ſtrain- 
ing it off; the juice of the berries boiled down with 
ſugar, or without, till it comes to the conſiſtence of 
honey, is the celebrated rob of elder, highly extolled 
in colds and fore throats, though of late years it ſeems 
to have yielded to the preparation of black currants. 
Wine is made of elder berries which ſomewhat re- 


ſembles Frontiniac in flavour. 


ELECANMPANE is a tall ſtout plant, grow- 
ing wild in ſome parts of England, but generally 
Kept in gardens for medicinal purpoſes; it grows 
four or five feet high, and the flower is of conſidera- 


ble ſize and a yellow colour; the ſtalk is round, 
| | large, 
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large, erect, very ſtrong, and of a reddiſh caſt ; the 
leaves are long, proportionably broad and rough; 
they are pointed at the ends, and of a light green 
colour ; the flowers grow at the extremities of the 
branches, and in ſome reſpects reſemble the double 
ſun flower ; they are ſometimes ſo large as to be near 
two inches in diameter, and are elegantly formed 
and of a fine yellow colour ; the root is long and 
large, brown on the outſide, and white when it is 
cut or broken. The root is uſed medicinally, and 
poſſeſſes moſt virtue when it is taken freſh out of the 
garden, though the dried roots imported from Ger- 
many are generally adminiſtered. It is the opinion 
of ſome writers, that few plants are more ſerviceable 
than this, which relieves diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs, opens obſtructions, operates powerfully by 
urine, and ſtill more by perſpiration ; the juice of it 
is ſaid to be a cure for the itch, applied externally. 
It is, however, generally preſcribed as a remedy for 
coughs, for which purpoſe it is ſaid to be taken can- 
died : and in this way a ſmall piece of it may be held 
almoſt perpetually in the mouth, and the juice ſwal- 
lowed gently,” and will in general anſwer better than 
larger doſes ſwallowed at once. 

ELM—An Engliſh timber tree which grows to a 
very great magnitude, and is found in rich and fer- 
tile ſoils throughout the kingdom ; the bark is brown, 
rough, and of an irregular ſurface ; the twigs are alſo 
of the ſame colour, and very tough ; the leaves are 
ſmall, but broad and ſhort in proportion to their 
bigneſs, rough to the touch, and finely indented 
round the edges; they terminate in a point. The 
flowers are ſcarce obſerved, they appear before the 
leaves, and for the moſt part towards the tops of the 
trees; and they are a kind of threads ; the ſeeds are 
flattiſh, The inner bark of this tree, boiled in water, 
is ſaid to make a better gargle for a fore throat than 
almoſt any other that can be preſcribed ; it muſt be 
ſweetened with honey of roſes; and it is extremely 
loft and healing, notwithſtanding its very cleanſing 
qualities. 
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they are ſtreaked and ſpotted with black, or a very 
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alities. Two or three other kinds of elms may he 
— in garden hedges, which have been imported 
from other countries; but the bark of the Engliſh 
rough elm, which we have deſcribed, is to be pre- 
ferred to all of them as a medicine. 

EYEBRIGHT is a low herb, which grows com- 
monly in different parts of Great Britain; it has 
woody ſtalks, and varigated flowers ; its height does 
not exceed fix or eight inches ; the ſtalks are round, 
ſtrong, ſubſtantial, and very hard ; the leaves are 
broad thin, and very deeply indented at the edges; 
and of a bright ſhining green ; the flowers are ſmall 
and very bright, the ground of them is white, and 


hair colour. This plant has been celebrated for 
helping dimneſs of fight; for this purpoſe it has 
been directed to be taken internally, either the leaf 
dried and powdered, or freſh in decoction, or tea; 
the juice of the leaves, or a water diſtilled from 
them, are alſo recommended as external applications 
when the eyes are inflamed ; but it has loſt much of 
it ancient repution; it is however allowed to be a good 
diuretic. 


FENNEL is a plant fo univerſally uſed in the 


kitchen, that it does not require much 1 ke 
though it may be proper to notice it, as it is ſaid to Is 

oſſeſs ſome medicinal virtues. It ſometimes riſes le 
to the height of ſix or ſeven feet; the ſtalk is round, pe 
hollow, and of a deep green colour; the leaves are ri 
large, but they are divided into a vaſt number of fine tl 
ſlender parts, which are alſo of a deep or bluiſh g 
green colour, inclining to blue ; the flowers, which il 
ſtand at the tops of the branches, are ſmall and of a a 
yellow colour, but they grow in large cluſters ; the a 
ſeed is ſmall, of a dark colour, and channelled or j 
ribbed, and the taſte is acrid and aromatic; it has a h 
long and white root, which is the part uſed medict- \ 
nally. Boiled in common water, and given in large ( 


quantities, it is ſaid to work by urine, and to be a re- 
medy for the gravel, ſtone, and jaudice, It was 
tormerly 
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formerly highly eſteemed for diforders of the eyes, 
and was uſed for theſe complaints both externally 
and internally; and in the latter way it was conſidered 
as a ſtrengthener and reſtorative. . 

SWEET FENNEL, though only to be found in 
gardens, reſembles very much the common kind, but 
is of a paler colour. It grows to the height of four 
feet ; the ſtalk is round, hollow, channelled or ribbed, 
erect, and branched ; the leaves are large, divided 
into a great number of parts, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of common fennel; and both the leaves and 
ſtalks are of a pale green, with a yellowiſh caſt, and 
not of ſo dark a colour as the other kind. The 
flowers are alſo yellow, and ſtand in ſmall cluſters ; 
two ſeeds follow after each flower, but theſe differ 
from thoſe of the common fennel in fize, ſhape, colour, 
and taſte, being long, ſlender, of a paler colour, 
ſomewhat crooked and deeply furrowed, and their 
taſte {weetiſh and rather acid. Of the ſweet fennel, 
the ſeeds are the only part uſed ; they are ſaid to be 
excellent in the colic, and are uſed externally with 
ſucceſs in poultices to diſperſe and reduce ſwel- 
lings. 


FENNEL FLOWER is a ſingular ard pretty plant 


kept in gardens. It grows to a foot high; the ſtalk 


is firm, round, ſtriated, upright, and hollow; the 
leaves are divided into a multitude of fine ſlender 
parts like thoſe of fei.nel, only very ſmall in compa- 
riſon, and thence it had the Engliſh name of flower; 
they ſtand irregularly on ſtalks, and are of a pale 
geen; the flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; 
they are ſingular and pretty ; the colour is whitiſh, 
and they are moderately large; the green leaves 
about them give them a very particular grace. The 
juice of the plant, freſh gathered, is good for the 
head-ache ; it is to be ſnuffed up the noſe, and it 
will occaſion ſneezing ; inwardly taken it works by 
urine, and is good in the jaundice. 

MALE FERN is a common weed growing at the 
roots of trees, and in dry ditches ; it has no ſtalk for 
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bearing of flowers, but ſeveral leaves riſe togcther 
from the root, and each of theſe is in itſelf a diſting 
plant; it is two feet high, and near a foot in breadth; 
the ſtalk is naked for ſix or eight inches, and thence 
is ſet on each fide with a row of ribs or fmaller ſtalks; 
every one of which carries a double row of ſmaller 
leaves, with an odd one at the end ; the whole toge- 
ther making up one great leaf, as in many of the um- 
belliferous plants; on the backs of theſe ſmaller 
leaves, ſtand the feeds in round cluſters ; they look 
brown and duiky : the root is long and thick, and 
the whole plant has a diſagreeable ſmell. The root 
is greatly recommended for curing the rickets in 
r_ With what ſucceſs it would be difficult to 
ay. | 
FEMALE FERN is a tall and ſpreading plant, 
common on cur heaths, and called by the country 
people Braken. It grows to four feet high. The 
ſtalks round, green, and ſmooth; the leaves are ſet 
on each lide, and are ſubdivided. The whole may 
indecd be properly called only one leaf as in the male 
fern; but it has more the appearance of a number, 
becauſe it is fo full of branches. The ſmall leaves 
or pinnules which go to make up the large one, are 
oblong, firm, hard, and of a deep green colour, and 
they are fo ſpread that the whole plant is often three 
feet wide. On the edges of theſe little leaves ſtand 
the ſeeds in fall duſty cluſters. But they are not 
ſo frequent on this as the male fern, for nature has 
ſo well provided for the propagation of this plant by 
the roots, that the ſeeds are leſs neceſſary, and where 
it is ſo, they are always produced more ſparingly. A 
certain quantity of every ſpecies is to be kept up, but 
the earth is not to be over run with any. Ibe 
roots of female fern, freſh gathered, and made into 
a decoction, are a remedy againſt that long and 
flat worm in the bowels, called the tape-worm; no 
medicine deſtroys them ſo effectually. 
The FIR TREE is wild in Germany and many 
other parts of Europe, but with us it is only kept 
in 
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a in gardens. We have no kind of the fir native. 
' What is called the Scotch fr, is not a fir but a pine. 
& The fir tree grows to a conliderable height, and- 
T with great regularity ; the trunk is covered with a 
ls rough and cracked bark, of a refinous ſmell ; the 
tt leaves are numerous, and ſtand very beautifully, and 
76 in elegant order on the branches; they are placed 
lor in two rows, one oppolite to the other, and are ob- 


K long, but ſomewhat broad and flat; they are of a pale 


10 green, and of a whitith huc underneath; from whence 
ot the tree is called the tilver-fir, and from the diſpofi— 
7 tion of the leaves, the yew-leaved fir, for they grow 
ho as in the yew tree; the fruit or cohes ſtand »pright ; 
in this kind, they are long, thick, and brown. The 
i" tops of this kind are great ſweeteners of the blood, 
1 and they work powerfully by urine ; they may be 
ha mixed with other ingredients in diet drinks, or 
ge brewed in the beer which is commonly drank at 
#1 meals. 
* FLAX is a plant equally beautiful and uſeful, and 
ol is cultivated as well for the ſeeds, as the ſtalks. It 
1 grow three feet high; the ſtalk is round and ſlender, 
iT but firm and erect ; the leaves are ſmall, of an oblong 
ng form, narrow, and ſtand irregularly on it, but are 
4. extremely numerous. Towards the top, the ſtalk 


* divides into ſeveral thort branches; ſometimes three, 
| or four, and ſometimes more ; and theſe bear the 


* howers, which are large, and of an elegant blue co- 
by lour. Each of them is ſucceeded by a round feed 
ere reſſel, containing a number of ſeeds. This is the 
1 ſeed which is called linſeed, and which is apphed to 
* many medicinal uſes. A tea made of it, is ſervice— 
he able in coughs, and in all complaints of the breaſt 
10 and lungs; bruiſed, or reduced to flour, it makes 
nd excellant cataplaſms and poultices for ſwellings, and 
* to athſt ſuppuration. The oil which is drawn from 

it, is given ſucceſsfully in pleuriſies, and peripneu- 
ny monies, and is alſo recommended as an admirable 
.pt medicine in the gravel and ſtone. 


A PURGING FLAX is a pretty little herb which 
102 grows 
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grows abundantly in our hilly paſtures, parks, war. 
rens, and other undiſturbed grounds, in different 
parts of England, It does not exceed. eight inches 
in height; the ſtalk is round and ſtrong, and divides 
at the top into many ſtall branches. The leaves 
are ſmall, oblong, wide, and obtuſe at the points, 
and ſtand two at each joint. The flowers are of in- 
coniiderable ſize, and white ; the whole plant has 
much the appearance of the ſpecies of chickweed, but 
is diſtinguiſhed by the ſeed veſſels, and ſeed, to be 
altogether of the flax kind. The root is ſmall and 
fibrous. The leaves and ſtalk of this boiled in ale, 
make a ſtrong but not unſafe purge ; the country 
people conceive, that it relieves rheumatic pains, and 
many other obſtinate diforders. It has alſo the repu- 
tation of being a remedy for dropſies; and may pro- 
bably be found ſo in all caſes where a ſtrong and ſmart 
purge 1s required 

The FLOWER px LUCE is common in gardens, 
I. grows to near a yard high; the leaves being about 
a toot and a half long, narrow, flat, and in all reſpects 
reſembling the leaves of the common yellow flag, 
like which they are alſo of a bluiſh green. The 
ſtalks are round, or « little flat, thick, ſtrong, ſtraight, 
and of a more perfect green than the leaves; tho flow- 
ers are large, and of a violet bluc ; the root ſpreads 
near ihe ſurface, is large, of a browniſh colour, and 
Jointed or divided by rings. lt the juice of the freſh 
roots of this plant is mixed with white wine, it makes 
a ſtrong purge, and ſometimes alſo acts as an emetic, 
but theſe effects do not render it injurious. It 1s pre- 
ſcribed as a cure for dropſies; and ſome phyſicians, 
both ancient and modern, are of opinion that it is 
extremely {erviceable in that diſeaſe. 

The FOX GLOVE is a wild plant of great beau- 
ty, grows in paſtures, and about wood fides, in many 
parts of England. It rifes to the height of three 
jeet. The leaves are long and broad, round, rough 
on the ſurface, pointed at the ends, and finely in- 


dented round the edges, ; the ſtalks are round, — 
and 
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and ere, and of a whitiſh colour; the flowers drop 
from the ſtalk in a kind of ſpike, and are hollow, 
red, and large, but ſomewhat ſpotted with white, 
and reſemble in ſhape the extremity of the finger 
of a glove. Some ſtrong and hardy country people 
venture on a decoction of the leaves, in water or ale, 
for the rheumatiſm, and other ſtubborn complaints 
of the like kind; but it works fo ſtrongly upwards 
and downwards, and if too largea quantity occaſions 
ſuch violent ſymptoms, that it ſhould be uſed with 
extreme caution ; yet under proper regulation, it is 
ſaid to cure, alſo, quartan agues, and even the fall- 
ing ſickneſs. An ointment is made of the flowers 
of fox glove, in May butter, which was formerly a 
famous appication to ſores and ulcers of the ſcrophu- 
lous kind. 

GARLIC is a plant kept in our gardens for the 
double purpoſes of medicine and the kitchen. It 
grows to two feet or two feet and a half high. It 
has broad and long leaves, of a full green colour. 
The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, ſtrong, erect, and of a 
whitiſh colour; the flowers are alſo white and ſmall, 
taken diſtinctly; but they grow together, and form 
a large tuft at the ſummit of the ſtalk; the rout is 
white, and ſometimes reddiſh on the external coat; 
it is compoſed of a nun ber of bulbs, or (as they are 
more commonly called) cloves, joined together, and 
covered with one common ſkin : the root is fibrous 
at the bottom. The whole plant has an exceedin 
ſtrong ſmell, and a very pungent and acrid taſte. 
The root, boiled in water, and the decoction reduced 
Into the form of a ſyrup with honey, is recommend- 
ed as an excellent remedy in aſthmas, hoarſeneſs, 
coughs, and in all the ufual effects of colds as wellas 
in difficulties of breathing. It is alſo an exceeding 
good diuretic. 

GENTIAN is a plant commonly kept in our gar- 
den, but a native of Germany. It grows to the 
height of two feet and a half. Thoſe leaves which 
riſe from the root are of an oblong ſhape, broad, of a 

green 
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green colour inclining to a yellow, and pointed at 
the ends, The ſtalk is thick, ſtrong, erect, and ofa 
browniſh yellow colour; two leaves ſtand at every 
joint, which reſemble the others, but are ſmaller; 
and as the ſtems riſe, a number of flowers ſpring 
alſo from every point ; theſe are ſmall, of a yellow 
colour, having each a large lump in the middle, 
which is the foundation of the ſeed veſlel, and has 
a great quantity of yellow threads about it. Ihe 
root is large, long, and divided into many parts. It 
is brown on the outſide, and yellowith within, and 
very bitter to the taſte, The root is uſed in medi— 
cine; and is kept dry in the druggiſt's ſhops, and 
conſtantiy uſed in every modern preſcription, as a 
ſtomachic bitter. The common bitter tinetures and 
infuſions, are only compoled of gentian cot and ihe 
peel of Seville oranges. Beſides ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, and creating an appetite, gentian root is 
ſaid to remove obſtructions, and to be uſeful in moſt 
chronic diſorders ; the powder of gentian is a remedy 
for agues, in common with other bitters. 

The GOOSEBERRY Shrub is well known. It 
ſeldom exceeds four or five feet in height, except it 
is trained againſt a wall, in which caſe it riſes much 
higher ; the woody parts are covered with a brown 
rough bark, but the young ſhoots are of a lively 


green; the leaves are of a full green colour, and 


beautiful form, being deeply and regulaaly indented, 
fo as to make three, five, or ſeven, diviſions; the 
flowers are of a whitith green, and theſe are ſuc- 
_ ceeded by green, red, or amber coloured berries ; 
the whole ſtem and branches are armed with ſtrong 
'and ſharp thorns. The green berries boiled in wa- 
ter, are ſaid to be cooling in fevers, to create an ap- 
petite, and to check purgings, and hæmorrhages; 
but they muſt be ufed for theſe purpoſes with cau- 
tion. The ripe fruit is recommended as the moſt 
wholeſome. 

GROUNDSEL is a weed which grows commonly 
in cardens, feld, upon walls, and bears ſmall yel- 
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low flowers and downy feeds ; it does not often grow 
above eight inches high ; the ſtalk is round, fleſhy, 
tolerably ſtraight, and greeniſh or reddiſh; the leaves 
-re. oblong, remarkably broad at the baſes, blunt, 
and deeply indented at the edges; the flowers grow 
in a kind of long cups, at the top of the flalks and 
branches. It flowers through all the milder months 
of the year. The juice of this herb taken in ale, is 
eſteemed a gentle and very good emetic, bringing 
on voming without any great irritation or pain. It 
aſſiſts pain in the ſtomach, evacuates phlegm, cures 
the jaundice, and deſtroys worms. Applied ex- 
ternally, it is ſaid to cleanſe the ſkin of foul erup— 
tion. 

The HAWTHORN tree, for it ſometimes grows 
to a conſiderable magnitude, 1s too common to need 
a particular deſcription : The trunk is irregular, and 
generally crooked ; it has many tough branches ſet 
alternately with very ſharp thorns, and leaves, on 
the oppoſite ſides of the twigs; the leaves are of a 
gloſſy green, and are divided into three or five parts; 
the flowers are ſmall, conſiſting of five white leaves, 
with reddiſh threads in the middle, and grow in cluſ- 
ters; it is extremely beautiful, and the ſmell of it is de- 
lightful; theſe flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall round 
derries of a fine red colour, containing a large fone 
divided into two parts, and but thinly covered with 
pulp. This ſhurb flowers in May, and the blofloms 
are from thence called May Flowers; the berries 
ripen in September, but hang till after Chriſtmas, 
if they are not devoured by the birds. Both the 
lowers and dried fruit are uſed medicinally, either 
in decoction or infuſion ; they, both poſſeſs the ſame 
virtues, and are eſteemed good diuretics ; they are 
commonly given in the gravel and ſtone; but no 
great dependence can be placed on their fingle 


— they are alſo recommended in pleuri- 
ies. 8 


HEDGE MUSTARD is very common on the 
Way de, hedges, upon old banks, and walls; the 
ſtalk 
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ſtalk riſes to a foot and a half, or two feet high ; ang 
1s round, tough, and pliant, in general not ſtraight, 
but branching out in a great variety of diviſions, like 
a buſh or ſhrub ; the leaves which grow on the lower 

art of the ſtem are long and narrow, and divided 
into ſeveral jagged ſhreds ſet oppolite to each other, 
with one at the end more obtuſe than the others; 
as the ſtalk riſes, the leaves have fewer diviſions, 
ſometimes only three. The flowers are ſmall, being 
compoſed of only four leaves, and of a yellow colour; 
as they are ſet on each fide of the ſtalk, and flower 
gradually as the ſpike ſhoots up, ſo the ſtalk is fre- 
quently ſeen full of ſeed pods on the lower part, 
and of flowers at the top ; theſe ſeed veſſels are round, 
ſharp pointed, ſtand cloſe to the ſtalk, and contain 


fuſion of the whole plant is recommended in com- 
plaints which affect the the breaſt, ſuch as aſthmas, 
oppreſſion of tough phlegm, coughs, and hoarſe- 
neſs, a ſtrong infuſion of it may be boiled to a ſyrup, 
in which way its virtues will be preſerved through the 
ear. 
: HEMLOCE is a weed which has always been eſ— 
teemed a deadly poiſon, till within a very few years 
that an ingenions foreign phyſician introduced the 
internal uſe of it, fince which time it has acquired 
ſome degree of reputation. It is a tall handſome 
plant, frequently riſing to the height of four or five 
teet; it has ſmooth, round, and hollow ſtalks, marked 
with black or purple ſpots, and bears many large 
winged leaves which are ſubdivided into numerous 
ſmaller parts like fern, but finer. On the tops of the 
branches grow large cluſters of white flowers, each 
conliſting of five leave., and theſe flowers arc fuc- 
ceeded by whitiſh ſeeds deeply channelled; the 
root is large and woody ; it grows in old deſerted 


gardens, under hedges, and, among rubbiſh, and 


flower in the middle of ſummea ; the whole plant 
ſmells offenſively. Hemlock has been ancientiy pre- 
ſcribed in poultices to diſperſe hard ſwellings; — 
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the moderns, as we have before obſerved, have ven- 
tured upon the internal uſe of it. It has been aſſerted 
to be ſpecific in the cure of cancers and ſcrophulous 
diſorders, and treatiſes have been written on 1ts vir- 
tues, in ſupport of which many ample teſtimonies 
have been adduced. The dried leaves are directed 
to be powdered, and given at firſt in very ſmall quan- 
tities, which are to be increaſed as the patient can 
bear it: large doſes at the beginning are apt to oc- 
caſion faintings, giddineſs, ſtupefaction, and even loſs 


of intellects. 


HEMP ſometimes grows to the height of five or 


fix feet: the ſtalk is ſtout, angular, and covered with 


a thick tough bark, for which it is principally cultt- 
vated ; the leaves are numerous and large, being 
compoſed of ſix or ſeven ſmaller ones, which ſpread 
like the fingers of the human hand, and are long, nar- 


row, ſharp pointed, finely indented about the edges, 


are rough to the touch, and green above, but white 
or hoary underneath; the flowers and ſeeds are pro- 
duced by different plants: that which bears the 
flowers, which are ſcarce obſervable, producing no 
ſeeds; and the female, or ſeed bearing plant having 
no flowers: the ſeed is large, round, ſmooth, of a 

reyiſh white colour, and containing a white oily pulp. 

he ſeeds only are uſed medicinally; theſe, being 
made into an emulſion, or boiled with milk till they 
crack, are faid to be a cure for the jaundice and to 
relieve old and obſtinate coughs; this emuſion has 
alſo been recommended to waſh the face after the 
ſmall-pox, to efface the marks, and the oil expreſſed 
from the ſeeds is ſaid to be a cure for burns. 


HEMP AGRIMONY grows by rivers, and in 


other watery places. The root is ſpreading, ſtringy, 
and fibrous; and the ſtalks, which ſometimes riſe 
near three feet high, are angular, of a reddiſh colour, 
and ſomewhat woolly : at each joint ſtand two leaves, 
divided into long, narrow, indented parts, reſem- 
bling hemp : like which, alſo, the leaves are green 
above, and white beneath. The flowers arc of a 
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bright red colour, and grow in large cluſters at the 
tops of the branches which are compoſed of a great 
number of ſmall, ſlender, naked flowers, divided into 
tive parts at the tops, and each ſucceeded by a downy 
ſeed. A decoction made of the root, boiled in alc, 
and taken in ſmall quantities, it is ſaid to act as a 
gentle purgative ; but in large doſes it operates more 
violently by ſtool, and by vomit alſo, though without 
producing any bad effect; it has the reputation of 
being a cure for dropſies, of affording relief in 
coughs and catarrhs, and of correcting bad habits 
of body. It is eſteemed a good vulnerary herb, 
and is ſaid to cure both external and internal 
wounds. | 

HONEY SUCKLE—This beautiful ſhrub adorns 
the woods and hedges of every part of the kingdom: 
the trunk or ſtem ſeldom or ever exceeds the bigneſs 
of a man's wriſt ; the branches are ſlender and pli- 
ant, lying hold of any other plant that grows near it, 
and twiſting themſelves round its limbs: the young 
thoots are brittle, and of a reddiſh colour ; the leaves 
grow in pairs at the joints, and are broad and round- 
ih, but ſomewhat pointed at the extremities, and of 
a dull green with a bluiſh caſt : the flowers og in 
branches compoſed of long ſlender tubes of a pale 
reddiſh colour, and of delicious ſmell ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by round red berries. A decoction of the 
leaves is recommended for coughs and aſthmatic 
complaints to remove obſtruction of the liver and 
ſpleen, as a gargle for a ſore mouth and threat ; and 
an oil collected from a ſtrong infuſion of the flowers, 
is ſaid to relieve the cramp and nervous convul- 
ſions. 
HOPS grow wild in the hedges in many parts of 
Great Britain, they are alſo much cultivated, and 
run to a very conſiderable height, climbing round 
trees and ſhrubs in their wild ſtate ; and, in the 
grounds where they are cultivated, round poles placed 
on purpoſe ſor their ſupport ; the ſtalks are round, 
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hairy, and rough to the touch; they bear leaves 
ſhaped like thoſe of the vine, divided into three parts, 
and each finely indented at the the edges, of a deep 
green colour, and nearly as rough as the ſtalks; at 
the extremities of the ſtalks grow the hops, in large, 
looſe, and ſcaly bunches, of a pale and greeniſh yel- 
low colour, when they are at full maturity, at which 
time alſo they emit a ſtrong and grateful ſcent. A de- 
coction of hops, freſh from the plant, has been recom- 
mended to cure the jaundice, and the powder of 
them, after they have been dried in an oven, is ſaid 
to be of great uſe in agues. A pillow filled with hops 
is reported to allay the frenzy occaſioned by fevers, 
and to procure ſleep; they are alſo preſcribed to re- 
move obſtructions, and promote the female periodical 
diſcharges. The young ſhoots, or as they are com- 
monly called hop tops, eaten as aſparagus, are ac- 
counted extremely wholeſome, being gently opening, 
diuretic, and cleanſing. 

WHITE HOREHOUND - This plant grows by 
the ſides of roads, in lanes, and other dry places, in 
many parts of the kingdom; it riſes to the height of 
fifteen or ſixteen inches; the ſtalks are ſquare, white, 
or hoary, and very ſtrong, of a pale colour, and erect; 
the leaves, which ſtand two at each joint and have 
pretty broad foot ſtalks, are ſhort and wide, obtuſe 
at the ends, and indented at the edges; they are rug- 
ged, white, and hoary like the ſtalks; the flowers 
grow among the leaves, are white, and the points of 
their cups prickly ; they appear in June; the root is 
woody, hard, and fibrous. The parts of the plant 
uſed for medicinal purpoſes, - are the leaves and the 
tops of the young ſhoots ; a very ſtrong decoction of 
theſe, made into a thin ſyrup with honey or ſugar, is 
ſaid to be excellent inrelieving coughs, hoarſeneſſes of 
long ſtanding, and diſorders of the lungs; and taken 
in more conſiderable doſes, promotes the female pe- 
riodical diſcharges, removes obſtructions, and is par- 
ticulary ſerviceable in dropſies, jaundice, and green 
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BLACK HOREHOUND—This plant, from its 


diſagrecable ſmell, is called by ſome ſtinking hore- 
hound. It is a taller plant than the white horehound, 
and more branched ; the ſtalks are ſquare, and hairy; 

and bear leaves larger than thoſe of the white hore- 
hound, in ſhape not unlike them, but of a darker 


colour, and ſomewhat more ſoft to the touch; the. 


flowers grow among the leaves in two cluſters, one 
on each ſide the ſtalk, each cluſter having a common 
foot ſtalk ; the flowers are red ; the whole plant is 
of a diſagreeable appearance; the root is fibrous, 
and ſpreads much. This alſo grows by road ſides, 
and under dry hedges; and it flowers in July. The 
plant may be uſed freſh or dried; the leaves bruiſed 
and mixed with ſalt, are ſaid to cure wounds in- 
flicted by mad animals ; given in form of tea, it is 
recommended to promote the female evacuations ; 
and as a remedy in hyſteric cafes, faintings, convul- 
ſions, and lowneſs of ſpirits, and all the train of hypo- 
chondriac diſorders. 

GREAT BOUSE-LEFK is a plant ſo well known 
by its peculiar manner as weil as the place of its 
growth, that it needs little deſcription. It grows in 
cluſters of a roundiſh figure, and theſe are compoſcd 
of leaves, large tov ards the bottom, and ſmaller to- 
wards the extremitic s; they are thick and very full 
of juice, broad at the baſe „ growing tharp towards 
the points, flat on theupper ſurſace, a little rounded 
beneath, and rather hairy at their edges, The ſtalk 
riſos to the height of ten inches, is very large, ſtraight, 
round, and juicy; of a reddiſh colour, and divided at 
the top ir to branches ; ; the leaves on it are more thin 
and narrow than thoſe from the root. The flowers 
are numerous and grow in ſpikes on the tops of the 
branches; they are of a ſtarry appearance, of a red 
colour, and have a green head in their middle, which 
afterw ards forms a cluſter of ſeed veſſels, incloſſing 
a number of very ſmall ſeeds.. It grow on the tops 
of houſes in moſt parts of England, The leaves are 
uied medicinally. They may be applied externally 
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ia inflammations, burns ſcalds, St. Anthony's fire, 
and the ſhingles. They are alſo uſeful in other caſes 
where cooling things may be employed. The juice 
is ſaid to be cooling and aſtringent taken inwardly, 
though it is not often uſed in this way. It is alſo 
recommended for inflammations of the eyes. There 
is another houſeleek unlike the laſt mentioned in 
form, but poſſeſſing nearly the ſame virtues ; this 
plant is diſtinguiſhed from the other, by the name of 
the leſſer houſeleek ; the ſtalks are round, flender, 
and reddiſh, and, does not grow above five or fix 
inches high. The leaves are long and round, not 
fat lice other leaves, The flower ſtalks are of a 
bluiſh green colour, and have a few leaves like thoſe 
already deſcribed. The flowers are white, and 
ſtand in tufts or umbels at the tops of the ſtalks. 
This alſo grows on old walls, and the tops of houſes, 
like the other. 

The LEAST HOUSE-LEEK, Stonecrop, or Wall- 
epper, is a plant, which alſo grows commonly on 
Id walls, is a-kin to the two preceding, but differs 
Irom both in appearance and virtues. The root 1s 
mall, from whence grow abundance of round ſtalks; 
deing weak and unable to ſupport themſelves, they 
pread every way, and extend to the length of fix 
ices, The greateſt part of the ſtalk is covered 
mth leaves, ſo that it has the appearance of a green 
ubſtance, about the ſize of a man's finger; theſe 
eaves are ſhort. and thick, of a lively green colour, 
road at the baſes, and ſharp at the points. The 
ſowers are ſmall, and of a bright yellow; they grow 
| great numbers at the extremities of the branches, 
Nd reſemble in ſhape thoſe of the common houſeleek. 
Lowers in May and June. The root is ſmall and 

vous, and the whole plant is of an acrid, pungent 
le. This kind of houſeleek is more apt to increaſe 

an leflen inflammations ; it ſhould, therefore, be 
refully diſtinguiſhed from the other ſorts ; but the 

F of this is excellent againſt the ſcurvy, and other 

ales ariling from what is called foulneſs of blood. 
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A courſe of it has been alſo recommended for the 
ſcrofula or king's evil. It may be taken in ſtrong ge. 
coction. 

HYSSOP, though not a plant of Britiſh growth, is 
kept in gardens for its virtues. It ſometimes grows 
two feet high; the young ſtalks are ſquare, ſtrong, 
erect, and of a pale green colour; as they grow older 
they become round and woody, The leaves, which 
ſt-.2d two at each joint, are long, narrow pointed at 
the ends, and of a lively green. The flowers arc 
ſmall, ſtand in long ſpikes at the extremities of the 
branches, and are of a beautiful blue colour. The 

root is thick, woody, and much divided ; and the 
whole plant has a ſtrong aromatic ſmell. Hyſſop 
may be gathered and dried when it is juſt beginning 
to flower. An infuſion or tea made of it, is not dif- 
agreeable ; this ſeems the beſt way of taking it. Itis 
an excellent remedy for coughs, hoarfeneſs, aſthmas, 
obſtructions in the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, colds, 
and diſtempers of the lungs. A ſtrong infuſion boiled 
into a ſyrup with honey or ſugar, will anſwer the ſame 
purpoſes, and may be adminiſtered with an equalquan 
tity of the oil of almond, 

HEDGE H YSSOP is a little plant kept in our gar 
ens, but is a native of the Alps, and other mountain 
ous parts of the continent of Europe. It grows a foo 
high; and has creeping roots, from whence rik 
ſquare, lender, and not very ſtout ſtalks ; the leaves 
which reſemble thoſe of the common hyſſop, and ar! 
ſet at every joint, are long, narrow, and ſharp pointed 
The flowers are long, of a moderate fize, and of ay 
low colour; they grow from the boſoms of the leave 
r thort foot ſtalks, are hollow, and but little divide 
at the ends. They reſemble in ſome meaſure ti 
flowers of fox glove. The plant is but little uſed 
this country, though a decoction of it, freſh, is ſaid! 
be an excellent but ſomewhat violent purge and is t 
commended to ſtrong conſtitutions in dropſies, rhe 
matiſms, and the jaundice. | 7 
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The JACINTH, Hyacinth, Harebell, or Bluebell, 


is found in immenſe quantity in old grounds, among 
low woods, and in thickets, in every part of England. 
The root is white, round, bulbous, and about the ſize 
of a large filbert. The leaves are narrow and graſſy, 
but of a dark green colour, and ſmooth ſurface ; among. 
the leaves riſe a long, ſmooth, brittle, round ſtalk, 
without leaves, and bearing a ſpike containing fix br 
» W ſeven flowers, which are large and of a beautiful blue; 
e hollow, oblong, and turning up at the rim. The 
e whole ſpike hangs down its head. The root, which 
eis the only part uſed, and this but rarely, in medicine, 
vl abounds in a ſlimy juice, but muſt be carefully dried ; 
the decoction of it operates well by urine ; the pow- 


(. der is balſamic and ſomewhat ſtyptic. Its virtues are 
MF not much known ; but is ſaid alſo to poſſeſs an aſtrin- 
WM gent quality, and to be a good remedy for female 
J weakneſſes. 


JESSAMINE—Almoſt every garden is ornamented 
e with this beautiful ſhrub; it ſhoots out long, ſlender, 
1 and green twigs, unable to ſupport themſelves; ſo that 

it is commonly nailed againſt walls, unleſs it is con- 
| fined to a very ſmall ſize z the trunk is covered with 
a grey bark, but the young ſhoots are green; the 
leaves ſtand two at each joint, oppoſite to each other, 
and are extremely beautiful; each being made up of 
about three pair of ſmall, narrow, oblong, and pointed 
leaves, with one at the end longer than the reſt ; they 
are of a dark but clear green colour; the flowers come 
forth among the leaves ſeveral together, on a common 
foot ſtalk, they are long, hollow, open at the end, 
and white ; they ſtand in very ſmall cups, ſo that they 
eaſily fall off when they are full blown; they are 
highly and deliciouſly fragrant ; theſe flowers are ac- 
ceeded by divided berries ; which ripen in the war ner 
countries, but ſeldom come to maturity here. The 
flowers are uſed medicinally; and a ſtrong infuſion 
may be made, by pouring a pint of boiling water upon 
lix ounces of the freſh gathered and clean pi-ked 
bloſſoms of jeſſamine ; after it has ſtood twelve hours, 
it 
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it may be ſtrained off, and honey or ſugar enough ad. of - 
ded to make the liquor into a thick ſyrup ; in this way * 5 
it is ſaid to be an excellent medicine for a cough and arge 
diffiaulty of breathing, and a ſtrong decoction has been * 
recommend to warm and relax the womb, and facili. WM © wy 
tate child-birth. bed 2 
St. JOHN's WORT is a plant common in paſture — 
zwonnds and hedges, among buſhes and in other dry ry | 
piaces. It is a ſtout plant, grows to a foot anda half I ..1 
high ; the ſtalk which 1s round, large, and exceedingly wry 
erect, is very much divided into branches towards ſr 
the top; the leaves, two of which grow without ſoot wh 
ſtalks, at every joint, are ſhort and blunt at the points, 1 
and have three very pretty large veins running on the * 
back ſide of each ; they are of a bright green colour, was 
and being held up againſt the light, ſeem to be full den 
of ſmall holes like thoſe made by a pin; the flowers, = 
which are large, and of a bright and beautiful yellow, 5 q 
are very numerous on the tops of the branches ; they * 
are full of yellow threads, which if rubbed between iu. 
the fingers emit a juice like blood; the ſeed veſſel is 3 
longiſh, and angular, ſomewhat reſembling a grain wil 
of barley: this 1s divided into three parts, each of 8 
which contain ſeveral very ſmall brown ſeeds; it tin 
ſmells reſinous. The flowers and the flowery tops of * 


the plant, juſt before they begin to ripen for ſeed, are bab 
uſed medicinally. A tincture of the former, in ſpirit the 
of wine, is ſaid to be a remedy for madneſs and me- 


lancholy ; and a decoction of the latter, which works — 
powerfully by urine, is preſcribed for the gravel, and 21 
in ulcerations of the urinary paſſages; it is allo re- 
commended to cure agues, and deſtroy worms. Ex- gro 
ternally uſed, the flowers and tops may be gathered Sn: 
freſh, and bruiſed ; and in this way are good for bruiſes, * 
and wounds; in the former they take off the blackneſs; ma 
and, in: the latter, ſtop the blood, and ſerve as a heal- * 
ing balſam, ſho 
he IVY is a very common ſhrub, which climbs wh 
about old trees, or upon old buildings, infinuating bre 


itſelf by ſhort fibres into trees or walls; and for w_ 
0 
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of ſuch ſupport; it ſometimes runs on the ground ; it 
rarely bears any fruit in that ſituation. The trunk is 
large, brown, and covered with a bark of a peculiar 
roughneſs. It is divided into a great number of bran- 
ches, which are ſlender and brittle. The leaves, 
which are dark green, are of various ſhapes, oblong, 
angular, pointed-or divided. But it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the leaves of thoſe plants which have 
the ſupport of a wall, are more uniform, _ genc- 
rally round, and ending in one point. The flowers, 
which grow in little round cluſters, are of a yellowiſh 
colour, but ſmall and inconſiderable; the berries 
which ſucceed them are large, black when they are 
Tipe, and contain each ſome angular ſeeds. It flowers 
late in the year, and the berries do not ripen till to- 
wards the end of January. Both the leaves and the 
berries are ſometimes uſed, but neither are in very 
great reputation. A decoction of the leaves is ſaid 
to deſtroy vermin in children's heads, and to heal the 
ſoreneſs they occaſion. They are alſo uſed to cover 
iſſues that are inclined to inflammation. The berries 
are purging, and may be taken in an infuſion, which 
will alſo ſometimes work by vomit, but not prejudi- 
cially, They are preſcribed as a remedy for rheuma- 
tiſms, and pains of all kinds in the limbs; and the 
Infuſion is ſaid to have cured dropſies, but this is pro- 
bably ſomewhat doubtful. In the warm countries 
the ivy emits a kind of gum, which has been uſed 
with ſucceſs externally to take out ſpots and freckles 
from the ſkin, but it ſhould be applied with caution, 
as it is cauſtic and may excoriate the ſkin. 
LAVENDER is a native of warmer climates, 
growing wild in the ſouthern parts of France and 
Spain; with us it is only cultivated in gardens. It 
reaches to the height of three feet or more, and lives 
many years ; the main ſtem and branches are woody, 
rm, and covered with a greyiſh bark ; but the young 
ſhoots are tender, and green; on theſe ſtand the leaves 
which are long, narrow, of a light green, pointed, and - 
broadeſt at the extremities, and ſtand two at each 
No. 22 4Q joint; 
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joint; the ſtalks, from which the flowers riſe, are 
ſquare, green, have but few leaves, and thoſe ſmaller 
and narrower than the others; the flowers ſtand in 
ſpikes or ears, are ſmall, of a fine blue, and very fra 
grant ; the cups which hold the flowers are whitiſh; 
there is alſo a broad leaved ſort, but this is very rare, 
Theſe flowers are uſed medicinally, They are cordial, 
and refreſhing, uſeful in the war 4 convulſions, and 
in all diſeaſes of the head and nerves. They are alſo 
efſicacious in expelling wind from the ſtomach and 
bowels, and may be taken in tea or infuſion, in which 
form it is alſo uſed in warming and ſtrengthening fo- 
mentations. A cordial ſpirit 1s alſo made from theſe 
flowers, with other ingredients, which 1s given in all 
hypochondriac diſorders, and in the pally. 

The LEEK is a garden herb, univerfally known for 
kitchen ules ; it les to the height of three feet or 
more; the root is round and white, with a cluſter of 
fibres at the bottom; the leaves are large, long, of 
conliderable breadth, and of a deep ſhining green co- 
lour ; theſe leaves encompaſs the lower part of the 
ſtalk, the upper part of which is naked, and bears at 
the top a cluſter of ſmall flowers of a purpliſh green. 
It lowers in June and July; the feed is contained in 
round pods, one ſucceeding each flower, and flat and 
black. Leeks are recommended in aſthmas, coughs, 
and {hortneſs of breath, and to cleanſe the ſtomach of 
tough phlegm. A ſyrup may be made of a ſtrong in- 
fuſion of the whole plant, except the fibres; and this 
is the beſt way of adminiſtering it. 

The LENTILE is a very ſmall plant ſown in ſome 
parts of England for the fake of the ſeeds. It ſome- 
times riſes to the height of a foot, or even a foot and 
a half; but the ſtalks: are ſo feeble, that it ſeldom 


ſtands upright ; the ſtalk is angular, branched towards 


Ne top, and of a light green; the leaves reſemble 
ef the common pea ; conliſting each of ſeveral 

- ©naller ones, on a common rib, the whole 1s 
uva tendril inſtead of an odd leaf; the 
ue of an oval ſhape ; the _—_ we" 

La 
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ſmall, white, and in figure like thoſe of tares; they 
ſtand ſingly, on long ſtoot ſtalks; the flower is ſucceed- 
ed by a pod of flattiſh ſhape, containing generally two 
round ſeeds of the ſize of a very ſmall tare, but ſome- 
what flattiſh. This ſeed, which is the medicinal part, 
being reduced to powder, has made poultices for 
ſwellings, but it is not in much reputation; the feeds 
themſelves were formerly eaten to ſtop purgings, 
and cooling cataplaſms have alſo been made of the 
flowers ; but the uſe of both ſeems at preſent to be 
omitted, | 

The LETTUCE is fo common in our gardens, that 
it ſcarce needs deſcription. Its extreme height, when 
it lowers, is ſometimes two feet and a half; the ſtalk 
is round, thick, ſraooth, very upright, of a light green, 
and ſomewhat encompaſsed by the leaves, which are 
oblong, broad, but narrower near the ſtalk, and ſome- 
what indented at the edges. The flowers grow on 
the tops of the ſtalks, and of a faint yellow ; the ſecd, 
which is flat and whitiſh, is winged with a light white 
down. Lettuces, which compoſe the beſt part of 
our ſallads, are grateful to the ſtomach, allay heat, 
and quench thirſt. The juice of them may be taken 
to procure ſleep, or the thick ſtalk may be eaten for 
the ſame purpoſe ; and perhaps this is more innocent, 
as It is certainly leſs offenſive than opium, It is ſaid 
to be diuretic, and to increaſe the milk of nurſes. 


= ſeed is one of thoſe commonly called the four cold 
eeds, 


The WHITE LILLY is a tall, highly fragrant, and 
_—_ garden plant, and grows to the height of four 
or hve feet ; the ſtalk, which is round, green, large, 
and very erected, is ſurrounded at the bottom by ſeve- 
al long, narrow, thick leaves, and many more grow 
upon it all the way up, which are of the ſame ſhape, 
ſmooth, and of a paler green; the top of the {talk is 
divided, and the flowers ſtand on the diviſions; theſe 
ae large and white, and have ſeveral yellow chives 
n the middle: the root is bulbous, and compoſed of 
many thick ſcales, The roots and flowers are uſed 
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in external applications, the former are excellent, y 
mixed in poultices, to haſten the ſuppuration of ah. flo! 
ſceſſes ; a cataplaſm of the flowers is emollient, and wh 
relieves pain; an oil is made of the flowers, by the 
ſteeping them in common oil of olives, but the freſh bo 
gathered flowers are more efhcacious, if they are cin 
to be had. The root may be procured freſh at al Þli 
times, co. 
The LILLV of the VALLEY is a ſmall but beau: po 
tiful and odoriferous plant, ſeems to have but little ev. 
pretence, from its reſemblance, to. any part of the Zu! 
name of that laſt mentioned, except that the leaves are 
of the lilly Kind; the leaves are large in proportion of 
to the ſize of the plant, long and broad, of a dark or 
green, and full of thick ribs or nerves; from the midſt br; 
of the leaves riſe a weak, thin, angular, green ſtalk, lor 
bending towards the top, and bearing a drooping of 
row of ſmall white flowers, rour iſh, hallow, and of inf 
a delicate and refreſhing ſmell! ; theſe flowers are ſh; 
| ſucceeded by ſmall round berries, which turn red as to 
| they ripen. Of theſe {flowers a tea is made, which bl 
| being drank for a conſiderable length of time, is ſer- bo 
viceable in all nervous complaints, whether violent ret 
and obſtinate headaches, apoplexies, palſies, convul- ſel 
lions, tremblings, giddineſs or ſwimmings in the head, of 
And though it may not be alone powerful enough to ta 
cure theſe diſorders, in their worſt ſtates; yet if it or 
anſwers the purpoſe of alleviating the ſymptoms, that ne 
is too deſirable an object to be neglected, eſpecially is 
0 where the experiment can be made on ſuch cheap ar 
and eaſy terms. ar 
The LIME TREE, which is commonly planted to be 
form avenues in parks and near gentlemen's houſes, ac 
is very beautiful when in flower, and extremely fra- it 
rant. The trunk is large, ſtraight, and covered with ſi 
a ſmooth bark, and the branches are tolerably regular. lic 
The leaves are ſhort and broad, of a form nearly Ve 
round, but terminating na point, and fine ly indented Cl 
about the edges, The flowers grow on long yellowith mM 


ſtalks, which ſhoot out by the leaves, and have ſome 
j yellow, 
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yellow, oblong, and narrow leaves upon them; the 
flowers are alſo of a faint yellowiſh colour, nearly 
white, and the ſmell of them is extremely agreeable; 
they are ſucceeded by a ſmall round hoary fruit, a- 
bout the ſize of a pea. The flowers are uſed medi- 
cinally, and are goed for giddineſs of the head, trem- 
blings of the limbs, and almoſt every kind of nervous: 
complaints. They may be made into a tea; and 
powerful virtues were formerly attributed to them 
even In 1 epilepſies, and other violent ſei- 
zures in the head. 

LIQUORICE is a plant cultivated in many parts 
of England for the ſake of the root. It grows a yard 
or more high ; the ſtalk is round, channelled, and 
branched, and ſet alternately, with rather large and 
long leaves, each of which is compoſed of many pairs 
of ſmaller, ſtanding on a common rib, and terminat- 
ing in an odd one ; theſe ſmaller leaves are of an oval 
ſhape, and of a duſky green, and feel clammy to the 
touch ; the flowers, which are very ſmall and of a 
blue colour, ſtand in long ſpikes, which riſe from the 
boſoms of the leaves ; the ſeeds are contained in e- 
rect pods. The root is uſed medicinally, and it poſ- 
ſeſſes many virtues, When it is freſh taken up out 
of the ground, it has a ſweet and rather agreeable 
taſte, It is a good pedctoral, and of great uſe in diſ- 
orders of the lungs, coughs, hoarſeneſses, and ſhort- 
neſs of breath. It alſo operates gently by urine, and 
is recommended in the ſtone and gravel, ſtoppage 
and heat of urine, and in ulcerations of the kidnies 
and urinary paſſages, where it acts upon the lungs, 
both in cleanſing and healing. It is taken to moſt 
advantage by ſucking or chewing the freſh root ; but 
it may be given in infuſion, or tea. The black ſub- 
ſtance which is ſold in the ſhops, by the names of 
liquorice juice, and Spaniſh liquorice, is made by e- 
vaporating a ſtrong decoction of this root till it is re- 
duced to a conſiſtence; but the freſh root itſelf is 
much more eflicacious, 

The 
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The COMMON MALLOW is a wild plant, wall 
which grows every where about our _ fields, 


gardens, and decayed building and rubbiſh, riſes to but 1 
the height of three or four feet ; the root is large, the h 
whitiſh, has many branches and fibres, and runs deep and 
into the round; the ſtalk is large, and the leaves are with 
roundiſh, but indented, and divided at the edges the ff 
into five blunt parts; the lower leaves ſtand on long leave 
hairy foot ſtalks; the flowers are numerous, large, the 
red, with viens of purple or a deeper red colour, in- lar; | 
terſperſed ; it flowers in May and June. Every part faint 
of it may be uſed to ſome advantage, being cooling, vely« 
opening, ſoftening, but the root poſſeſſes moſt virtue, mall 
The leaves dried or freſh are one of the ingredients red 
in decoctions for clyſters ; and this may alſo be drank whic 
to afliſt the diſcharge of urine, and heal the urinary The 
paſſages when they have been excoriated by the heat the | 
of the water. The root is beſt freſh, and ſhould be ** 
taken before the ſtalk ſhoots, and when there are only take 
leaves growing from it. This may be boiled in wa- and 
ter, and the decoction made very ſtrong, for it is by fray 
no means unpleaſant to the taſte, It may be drank whi 
in quantities, and is alſo of great ſervice to promote —_ 
the diſcharge of urine, and to relieve the ſtrangury. _m_ 
It is equally ſerviceable againſt all acrid humours - an 
in the bowels, and for the gravel and ſtone. It the 
makes an agreeable drink in fevers, being acidulated ton 
with tamarinds, and is excellent to give children in \ 
the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and in other eruptive diſor- "_ 
ders. 8 
There is a ſmaller kind of mallow, which has white 8 
flowers. This lies flat upon the ground; and a de- leet 
coction of it is of a more agreeable taſte than the "9 
common mallow, though it poſſeſſes the ſame vir- the 
tues. A tea made of the root and tops of this herb, 
will be found of great uſe in promoting the dil- < 
charge by urine, and relieving all complaints which gu! 
originaic in the kidneys or the pallages from theſe _ 


organs. 


MARSH 
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MARSH MALLOW. This is a tall plant of the 


mallow kind, ſometimes found wild about ſalt mar- 


ſhes, and the fides of rivers where the tide flows ; 
but much more cultivated in gardens. It grows to 
the height of four feet; the root is large, thick, tough 
and woody; divided into many branches: yellowiſh 
without, and whitiſh within, and full of ſlimy juice; 
the ſtalks are erect, large, and ſomewhat downy ; the 
leaves are large, broad at the baſe, but narrower at 
the points. and of a form rather inclining to triangu- 
Jar; they are indented about the edges, and are of a 
faint green colour, and covered with a ſoft pile like 
velvet; the flowers reſemble thoſe of the common 
mallow in figure, but are larger and of a more faint 
red colour, almoſt white ; theſe are ſucceed by ſeeds, 
which are alſo of the ſame form as thoſe of the other. 
The root and leaves are generally uſed medicinally : 
the former, which is of an inſipid taſte, may be boiled 
in water, and the decoction being made ſtrong, is 
taken with ſucceſs to promote the diſcharge of urine, 
and bring off gravel and ſmall ſtones. It alſo relieves 
ſtranguries, and heals the excoriations of the bowels, 
which are occaſioned by dyſenteries, and ſharp purg- 
ings. It is goods in coughs, and poſſeſſes the ſame 
virtues in common with the ſmaller mallow, but in 
a much higher degree. An admirable ſyrup for all 


the medicinal purpoſes, is made from a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of this plant. 


VERVAIN MALLOW. This plant, which is 
equally elegant in its flower, and the manner of its 
growth, is common in pasture lands, and hedges, 
in many parts of England. It does not grow two 
feet high; the ſtalks are round, of moderate ſize, 
more hairy than the common ſort, and very upright; 
the lower leaves are ſmall, round, and divided ligth] 
at the edges : the leaves which grow on the ſtalk are 
deeply and beantifully cut into five parts in a very re- 


gular manner: the Jowers are of a very lively red, 
no! road, 1m! we twice as large as thoſe of the 
Cm molly ee Teed veſlel is larger and nearly 


black 
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black, and the ſeeds are of the ſame form and dif. 
poſed in the ſame manner as in the common malloy; 
the root is white, hard, woody, and ſpreads in the 
ground: it flowers through moſt of the ſummer 
month. If any part of this plant is ever uſed medici- 
nally, it is the root, which is ſuppoſed to have the 
ſame virtues as that of the common mallow, but in a 
very inferior degree. A decoction of it is rather 
more agreeable to the taſte than that of the common 
mallow. 


MANDRAKE. Of this plant, there are two kinds; 


one which has broad leaves, and bears round fruit, 
and this is called the male; the other, with narrower 
leaves, aud fruit of an oblong ſhape, which is called 
the female; they poſſeſs the ſame qualities, but in the 
male they are moſt powertul: both theſe plants are 
natives of Italy, where they are found in woods; and 
on the banks of rivers: in Great Britain they are kept 
in gardens, where they thrive as in their natural ſoils, 
Theſe mandrakes have no ſtalks; the leaves ſpring 
immediately from the root, and are very large, being 
frequently a foot in length, and four or tive irches 
broad in the middle; towards the extremities they 

row narrower, and are ſharp pointed; they are of 
a dull green colour, and ifagrecable ſmell; from 
among theſe leaves riſe the flowers, which ſtand upon 
foot ſtalks of three or four inches high, ſlender, and 
hairy, which alſo come immediately from the root; 
theſe flowers are of a large ſize, of a purpliſh white 
colour, and of a very unpleaſant ſmell ; they are ſuc- 
ceeded by fruit of the ſize and ſhape of a ſmall apple, 
in the male; but more reſembling the figure of a pear 
in the female kind; this fruit is of a deep yellow co- 
jour when ripe, and the ſmell of it is offenſively ſtrong; 
the root is long, and of a conſiderable ſize, largeſt at 
the head, and ſmaller by degrees, as it deſcends; if it 
happens to meet with a ſtone, a root of ſome tree, or 
other interruption, it ſometimes divides into two parts, 
from the middle downwards ; but if no ſuch accident 


obſtructs its regular growth, it is uſually fingle ; this 
| in 
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is the root which is conceived to reſemble the human 
form, to which in its ſingle growth it is not in the 
ſmalleſt degree more like, than any other large root: 
nay, when by any of the before mentioned accidents, 
it is divided, it has no more the appearance attributed 
to it, than a carrot or parſnip which happens to grow 
in the ſame way. A thouſand ſtories are propagated 
of this root, all of which are equally unfounded. The 
human figure, head and limbs, are ſometimes cut on 
the roots of white briony, and ſometimes on thoſe of 
angelica ; after the roots are formed into this ſhape, 
they are put into the ground again, where they will 
frequently acquire the appearance of a bark, and fa- 
vour the pretence of their being natural productions. 
The tales of theſe roots ſhrieking when they are 
pulled up, and the uſing dogs to draw them out of 
the earth, becauſe it is fatal to any human being ro 
do it, and many other reports concerning theſe roots, 
are equally idle, falſe, and groundleſs, and merely 
calculated to deceive the ignorant, and extort money 
from them. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
root of the mandrake, nor are the terms male and 
female properly applied to the two kinds, which 
would be better diſtinguiſhed, by deſcribing the one 
as broader leaved mandrake with round fruit, and 
the other as the narrower leaved mandrake with 
oval fruit. The mandrake is not intitled to the diſ- 
tinctions of male and female, by any of thoſe marks 
which procure it for hemp, ſpinach, and many other 
plants already mentioned. The freſh root has been 
lormerly uſed medicinally ; but it operates ſo violently, 
both by vomit and ſtool, that few conſtitutions are 
ſrong enough to bear it. The bark of the root dried, 
works as an emetic only, but very roughly. The fruit 
s ſometimes eaten, but it has a ſleepy quality; though 
notin any great degree externally, the leaves are 
uſed in fomentation and poultices, and are faid to be 
vleful in hot tumours, inflammations, and ſwellings, 
particularly thoſe of the ſcrofulous kind; the juice 
0 the leaves has been dropt into the eyes to take off 

0, 22, 4 R | heat 
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heat and redneſs, but as it is in all reſpects both ex. 


ternally and internally a very powerful medicine, oc 
and others may be found in the vegetable world, leſs 2 
violent, and more efficacious in the ſeveral diſorders ; 
for which it has been tried, we do net recommend the 


uſe of it. { 
MILLET is a plant of the graſs kind, grows large = 
and upright, nor is it deficient in elegance ; it r q 
four or five feet high ; the ſtalk 1s round, large, hol- 2 
low, and jointed ; the leaves, which are long, of a - 
proportionable breadth, of a green colour, and hairy, * 
encompaſs the lower part of the ſtalk ; the flowers MW *: 


and ſeeds grow at the extremities of the ſtalks, in 5 
clyſters of ſuch ſize and weight, that the heads uſu- the 
ally bend down ; the flowers are trifling, much re- _ 


ſembling thoſe of other graſſes ; the ſeeds are a ſmall, ( 
hard, and whitiſh grain. The ſeeds are uſed as food WM © 
in ſome parts of the world ; here they are employed 
ſometimes inſtead of barley, to make a drink which 
is recommended in fevers, and againſt heat of urine, FR 
Millet is ſomewhat aſtringent, windy, and hard of di- ry 
zeſtion. 


SPEAR MINT, or Garden Mint, is a plant istoo ff bt 
univerſally known to need minute deſcription; it - 
riſes to the height of two feet, the ſtalks are ſquare, wy, 
ſingle, erect, and ſtrong, and of a light green; the onl' 
leaves which ſtand two at a joint, are long; narrow, * 
and of a much darker green than the ſtalks, indented Pay 


at the edges, and ſharp-pointed ; the flowers, which bel 
are ſmall and purple, and blow in July, ſtand beau- 
tifully diſpoſed in long ſpikes, on the tops of the 
ſtalks; the whole plant has a ſtrong but fragrant m 
ſmell, and an agreeable aromatic taſte ; the root 


creeps and ſpreads in the earth, and is not eaſily ex. _ 
tirpated. The whole plent may be uſed freſh o da. 
dried, and is an admirable remedy for diſorders 0 lie 
the ſtomach ; it reſtrains vomiting and hiccup, pro- a b: 


motes an appetite, and removes pains ; it may either 
be given in the ſimple diſtilled water carefully *. 
or in an infuſion. To ſtop vomiting the freſh 37 ver) 
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is ſometimes directed to be bruiſed and applied ex- 
ternally to the pit of the ſtomach. | 
WATER MINT is a common wild plant of the 
mint kind ; it grows about almoſt all watery places, 
and does not differ very greatly from the herb laſt de- 
ſcribed ; it is a foot or a foot and a half high ; the 
ſtalks are alſo ſquare, erect, ſtrong, and generally of a 
duſky colour; the leaves, which are broad and ſhort, 
ſtand in pairs ar the joints, and are of ſo deep a green 
as to appear browniſh ; they are ſomewhat hairy, and 
indented about the edges; the flowers are of a ſupe- 
rior ſize to thoſe of common mint, of a paler red 
or purple colour, and grow in round cloſe cluſters at 
the tops of the ſtalks, and about the upper joints ; the 
whole plant emits a ſtrong ſmell, not diſagreeable but 


ſeeming to partake of that of garden mint, and pen- 


nyroyal ; the taſte is ſtrong and pungent, and rather 
more diſagreeable than the other. The diſtilled wa- 
ter of this plant is of great ſervice in colics, pains in 
ſtomach and bowels, and will effectually remove ob- 
ſtructions; in the former caſe it is ſo efficacious, that 
a ſingle doſe of it often cures the colic; this herb has 
been excluded from common uſe by the introduction 
of pepper mint, but every ſpecies of the mint may be 
uſed ; where a ſimple weakneſs of the ſtomach is the 
only complaint, the common mint may be given 
alone; the pepper mint is an admirable remedy for 
colic pains ; but the common wild water mint is 
beſt for ſuppreſſions of the female periodical dif 
charges. All kinds of mint may be given in tea or 
infuhon ; but a ſimple water diſtilled from them, and 


made of a proper ſtrength, is very much to be perfer- 
red. | 


PEPPER MINT reſembles the water mint more 
than the ſpear or garden mint, both in form and qua- 
lities; it is larger than either, growing two feet and 
a half high; the ſtalk is ſquare, ſtrong, erect, aud of 
a light green ; the leaves, which ſtand in pairs at the 
Joints, are broader than thoſ» of common mint, not 
very long, of a full green, and indented deeply at the 

4R2 edges; 
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edges; the flowers grow in looſe oblong ſpikes, on 
the tops of the branches; they are alſo larger than 
thoſe of ſpear mint, and of a pale red ; the whole 
plant has an agreeable acute ſmell, and a biting taſte 
like pepper; the root is ſlender and creeping. Tho' 
epper mint is cultivated with care in every garden, 
it is found wild in many parts of Eſſex and Hert- 
fordſhire. The whole plant is uſed medicinally, both 
freth and dried, but the diſtilled water is the beſt pre- 
paration of it. It is an excellent remedy for the 
windy colic, which it ſometimes removes inſtantly : 
it is alſo recommended as a remedy for the gravel and 
ſtone. | 
LONG-LEAVED WILD MINT is another kind 
of wild mint found in many parts of England. It 
riſes to the height of two feet, and is of very regular 
growth; the ſtalk is ſquare, ſtrong, erect, of a light 
m__ ſomewhat hoary, and many young ſhoots ſpring 
rom the top of it; the leaves are long and narrow, 
hoary, eſpecially underneath, deeply indented about 
the edges, and pointed at the extremities. The flowers 
grow in ſpikes at the tops of the young ſhoots, are of 
a pale purple colour, larger than thoſe of the common 
mint, and very numerous; the whole plant has a 
ſtrong but rather agreeable ſmell. The leaves and 
ſtalks are uſed medicinally, either freſh or dried, 
and may be given in an infuſion ; the diſtilled water 
is nauſeous, It is reputed to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 


remove the colic pains, and promote the female pe- 


riodical diſcharges ; for which purpoſe it is eſteemed 
a very valuable medicine, but the uſe of it muſt be 
erſevered for a conſiderable time. 

The MYRTLE is a beautiful ſhrub, a native of 
Italy, Spain, and ſcveral iſlands in the Mediterranean, 
and is common in our gardens, and particularly in 
the two weſtern counties of England, where it reaches 
a very confiderable height, and ſtands the winter 
without ſhelter; the trunk is covered with a broun 
and not quite ſmooth bark; the branches are ver) 


numerous, ſmall but tough, and of a reddiſh * 
e 
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the leaves are elegant ; they are of different fizes in 
the various ſorts, but they are in all of a fine green, 
pointed at the extremeties, and not indented at the 
edges; they ſtand in great numbers, and in regular 
and beautiful order upon the branches ; the flowers, 
which are large, white, and full of threads, are ſet 
on ſhort foot ſtalks, and in ſome of the varieties are 
double ; they are ſucceeded by a round black berry, 
of the ſize of the largeſt pea, with a crown at the 
extremity oppoſite the ſtalk ; the leaves, when bruiſed, 
emit a moſt agreeable fragrant ſmell. The leaves 
and berries of the mytle, but chiefly the latter, are 
uſed as medicines ; they are cordial and aſtringent. 
A ſtrong infuſion of either is given with ſucceſs to 
ſtop a ſlight purging, and it is. equally uſeful in 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and removing the com- 
plaint. The dried leaves, powdered, are excellent 
againſt the whites, and failings down of the womb, 
or the gut at the fundament, and may be uſed both 
internally and externally. The berries are eſteemed 
a remedy for bloody fluxes, overflowings of the peri- 
odical diſcharges, ſpitting of blood, and other hæ- 
morrhrrages. The infuſion hath alſo been recom- 
mended for defluctions on the breaſt, occaſioned by 
old catarrhs. 

MISLETOE—This extraordinary plant is a native 
of Great Britain, not growing on the earth like herbs; 
but on the branches of trees, where it makes a very 
conſpicuous figure ; it grows to the height or length 
of two feet, and is divided into many woody branches, 
covered with a yellow bark; theſe branches are of 
different ſizes, ſeldom exceeding the bigneſs of a 
finger, but generally much ſmaller ; its whole 1 
is quite unlike the tree on which it grows in fruit, 
leaves, and bark; the branches divide and ſubdivide 
regularly by two, and are eaſily broken at the joints 
or diviſions, where the leaves, which are alſo yellow- 
ſh, ſtand in pairs; they are fleſhy, of an oblong figure, 
narrow at the baſe, and broader towards the extremi- 
ues; the flowers, which are yellow, and — of 

our 
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four leaves each, are ſmall and of indifferent appear. has 
ance : they are ſucceeded by a white tranſparent lat 
round berry, of the ſize of pea; this, when ripe, i; the 
full of a tough clammy juice, and contains one heart. af 
ſhaped ſeed ; it grows upon the oak, the maple, the acl 
aſh, the lime, the crab, the apple, and ſeveral other 
trees; but that which 1s on the oak is the moſt valu- ” 
able; though perhaps, merely on account of the ſa- 7A 
cred reſpect in which it was held by the old druids. on 
The leaves of the miſſetoe, dried and powdered, are 4 
celebrated for curing the epilepſy or falling ſickneſs, - 
They are alſo recommended, in all nervous diſorders, E 
and the conſequence of thoſe complaints, whether J 
palſy, apoplexy, giddineſs, or convulſions; but if ho 
they are expected to afford relief, a proper time muſt * 
be allowed for their operation, and for adminiſtering * 
a ſufficient quantity. | T1 
MOTHER of THYME is alittle plant, frequently q; 
found wild upon heaths, commons, and way ſides; l 
and grows in little tufts, on dry hillocks; the ſtalks, 12 
which are round, ſlender, of a reddiſh colour, and 0 
from five to eight inches long, are very ſeldom erett; Ie 
the leaves are ſmall, of an oval figure, and grow in pairs F 
at the joints; they are ſmooth, and of a lively green: ny 
the flowers, which are of a reddiſh purple colour, = 
ſtand in. looſe ſpikes at the tops of ſtalks : the whole _ 
plant emits a very fragrant ſmell ; the taſtefof it is aro- * 
matic and agreeable. There are two or three varieties ky 
of this plant; one with larger flowers; another with 
larger leaves; and a third, the leaves and branches 5 
of which are hairy; but they all poſſeſs the ſame vir- U 
tues. It is ſaid to be cephalic,. ſtomachic, and diu— 7 
retic, and to be an excellent medicine in palſies, epi- l 
lepſies, and other nervous cafes ; it is recommended tt 
as a cure for the green ſickneſs, and a great promoter | 
of female evacuations. It may be uſed freſh or dry; 8 
| an infuſion of it is very agreeable to the palate, and tl 
| perſevered in will remove moſt of the common ner- Ie 
vous diſorders ; and in particular, the night mare, à tl 
! 


troubleſome, obſtinate, and diſagreeable complaint, 
8 has 
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has been known to yield to this medicine. It is alſo 
ſaid to be uſeful in old coughs, and defluctions of the 
the lungs, and to ſtop ſpitting of blood. An oil 
is diſtilled from it which gives eaſe in the tooth- 
ache. ö 

The MULBERRY Tree grows to a very large ſize, 
and very common in gardens; the branches are very 
numerous and ſpreading, and, as well as the trunk, 
are covered with a brown rough bark; the leaves 
are large, broad at the baſes, narrower or pointed at 
the extremities, and finely indented at the edges; the 
flowers are cloſe to the branches; theſe are followed 
by a large, oblong, juicy fruit, compoſed of a great 
number of ſmall grains ſet together in a round or ob- 
long form; it is uſually black when ripe, but the 
juice is of a beautiful purple; there is alſo a kind with 
white fruit, but this is not common in Great Britain. 
The bark of the root, and the fruit are both uſed me- 
dicinally ; the former is to be uſed freſh taken off, 
and being boiled in water to a ſtrong decoction, 1s 
ſaid to be of great ſervice in the jaundice, and to re- 
move . of the liver, and other inteſtines. 
It operates by urine. The unripe fruit is a good 
aſtringent, and efficacious in ſtopping fluxes, and 
taking off inflammations from the- mouth and throat ; 
and a ſyrup made from the juice of the ripe fruit, 
with a proper qnantity of ſugar, is cooling, aſſiſts 
m quenching 'thirſt in fevers, and, mixed with 

water, makes an excellent gargle for fore mouths. 
MUSTARD is a very common plant, of a rough 
appearance which grows wild in many parts of Eng- 
land but it is kept alſo in gardens for the ſeed ; it 
riſes to the height of a yard; the ſtalk is round, 
ſmooth, ſtout, of a pale colour, and much branched ; 
the leaves are large, rough, hairy, and of a coarſe 
green, deeply indented, and placed irregularly on the 
ſtalk ; they hang down, and are by no means elegant; 
the flowers, which are ſmall, being comp oſed of four 
leaves each, are of a yellow colour, grow many toge- 
ther on the tops of the branches, but flower by de- 
— grees, 
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grees, ſo that before the whole blowing is finiſhed, 
the ſeed pods reach a conſiderable way down the 
ſtalk ; they are of a ſquare figure, pointed at the ends 
full of round ſeed, of a dark brown colour, and bitin 
taſte ; the whole plant is of an acrid pungent taſte; 
the root is white, branched and full of fibres; it 


grows in waſte places, on the tops of old hedges, and p 
among rubbiſh ; flowers in June. The ſeeds of muſ. _ | 
tard are uſed medicinally, and the common ſauce 4 | 
uſed under that name, is made of them; and this wer 
is extremely wholeſome, ſtrengthening the ſtomach 'Þ 
and promoting the appetite ; it is alſo of ſervice in hat 


diſorders of the head, apoplexies, letharges, and pal- bs 
fies. The ſeed, bruiſed, and taken in conſiderable b 
quantities, either in wine or ale, operates by urine, 


and is an excellent remedy for rheumatic and ſcorbu- - 
tic complaints. It alſo promotes the female diſcharges; the 
and externally applied, is drawing and ripening; laid * 

upon the tongue, bruiſed, it has been known to reſtore ; 


ſpeech to thoſe who have been unfortunately deprived p 
of it by a paralytic ſeizure. p 
SWEET MARJORAM is a common plant, of no P 
great beauty, but kept in gardens for kitchen uſe, 
and for the ſake of its virtue; it grows about a foot 
high; the ſtalks are ſtrong, upright, woody, and 
ſomewhat hairy ; the leaves which are broad and * 
ſhort, have alſo ſome hairs: they are of a light green, 
not indented at the edges, and of a fragrant and 


agreeable ſmell; at the ſummits of the branches a b 
kind of ſoft ſcaly heads expand to about the length 
of three quarters of an inch; and from theſe the N 
flowers rife, which are white, and are ſucceeded by 8 
very ſmall ſeeds; the root is fibrous, and, as well as . 
the reſt of the plant, is agreeably ſcented. The f 
whole plant may be uſed freſh, and its virtues are 
extracted by infulion. It is recommended to relieve 
head-aches, giddineſs, and all kinds of nervous com- 
plaints, and it has formerly been eſteemed a remedy 


tor apoplexy, palſy, and other violent attacks in the 
head ; but perhaps this may be attributed too much 
| te 
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to it. It gently promotes the female periodical diſ- 
charges, and removes all obſtructions of the liver, 
ſpleen, and other inteſtines. The dried herb may be 
uſed.in powder for the ſame diſorders, but 1t cer- 
tainly loſes ſome of its beſt qualities in this way. 

WILD MARJORAM grows commonly in hedges 
and thickets, in many parts of the kingdom: yet it 
is ſuperior to that preſerved in gardens, both in 
beauty and virtues, and deſerves a place with it on 
both accounts. It riſes to the height of a fcot and 
a half. The ſtalk is ſtrong, very ere&, ſomewhat 
hairy, and of a brown colour inclining to purple ; it 
is perfectly regular in its growth. The leaves, which 
are broad, ſhort, round, pointed, and of the ſize of a 
man's thumb nail, are of a deep green, and ſtand 
in pairs at every joint; they have long foot ſtalks ; 
the lowers blow on the tops of the branches, ſtand- 
ing on long ſcaly heads of a beautiful figure and 
greeniſh purple colour; from different parts of the 
head riſe the flowers which are ſmall, but of a 
pleaſing red or purple colour; the whole plant has 
a fragrant ſmell aud aromatic taſte, at leaſt equal to 
thoſe of ſweet marjoram. The freſh tops of the herb 
taken as tea are ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and 
to be a good remedy againſt habitual colics ; are alſo 
ſerviceable in violent, and habitual head-aches, and 
in the long liſt of nervous complaints. They remove 
obſtructions of the breaſt, liver, and womb, are good 
in the jaundice, ſhortneſs of bicath, and promote the 
monthly diſcharges. An oil is fold in the ſhops under 
the name of oil of Origanum, but this is frequently 
made of garden thyme ; however, it is very acrid, 
and a drop of it on lint, being laid on an aching tooth 
frequently gives relief. 

 MARIGOLD is a flower too common in every 
kitchen garden to require much deſcription ; it riſes 
to a foot high; the ſtalks are large, angular, but not 
very upright ; the leaves are long, rather narrow at 
the baſe, but broader at the extremities. The flow- 
ers, which are large and yellow, ſtand at the extre- 
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mities of the branches; the whole plant is of a light 
green, with a caſt of blue, and feels clammy to the 
touch ; the root is full of fibres. The freſh gathered 
flowers of marigold, picked from the cups, and made 
into a tea, are preſcribed in fevers. They are mildly 
cordial, promote perſpiration, and were formerly 
given in ſyrup, to throw out eruptions, which were 
thought neceſſary to appear on the ſkin ; but the 
practice of inoculation has ſhewn us, that it was a 
very miſtaken practice, to attempt filling the ſurface 
of the body with puſtules; the juice of the flower is 
recommended to cure the jaundice, to aſſiſt fore or 
inflamed eyes, and to remove warts. 

SYRIAN MASTIC THYME, or Marum is an 
elegant little plant, native of warmer countries, but 
is very common in the gardens and green-houſes of 
this country. It riſes to a foot high ; the ſtalks are 
ſmall, woody, and whitiſh; the leaves ſtand in pairs 
at the joints, are ſmall, and in ſhape like thoſe of 
thyme, but of a pale green on the upper fide, and 
white and hoary beneath; the flowers are ſmall and 
reddiſh, growing at the tops of the branches, in a 
kind of little ſpikes or cluſters, of an oblong forme 
they ſtand in large hoary white cups ; the whole 
plant has a very acute but agreeable ſmell, and a 
taſte highly aromatic. Cats are ſo fond of this plant 
that they rub it to pieces whenever they-can get at 
it. It is commended for all diſorders of the head 
and nervcs. It is ſeldem taken internally ; but is 
a principal and bighly uſeful ingredient in cephalic 
ſnuff. 

The MELON is a trailing herb or vine, and grows 
to the length of eight or ten feet ; it is not erect but 
creeps on the ground ; the ſtalks are anglar, large, 
and of a light green ; the leaves are large and broad, 
rather round, but not ſo deeply tHlivided as in mot 
others of the creeping plants of this kind ; the ſtalks 
are furniſhed with tendrils to lay hold of any thing 
that preſents itſelf; the flowers, which are very large 
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her, and are of the ſame yellow colour; the fruit is 
well known at our tables, and is of various ſhapes 
and ſizes, ſome oblong, ſome nearly round, and others 
faitiſh at the ends; the different ſorts have alſo dit- 
ferent furfaces, ſome ſmooth, and others rough. Me- 
ons contain many ſeeds, and a juicy pulp of ſweet, 
rich, and agreeable flavour. The feds are uſed 
medicinally ; are cooling and ſerviceable in fevers, 
and other inflammatory diſorders ; they may be given 
in emulſions, beat up with barley water, in which 
way, they make a good drink, which is alſo directed, 
and gives relief, in the gravel, ſtone, and ſtran— 
ury. 

: NETTLE—Though it may ſeem unnecſſary to de- 
ſcribe a weed fo well known, yet as it has many medi- 
cinal virtues, it ought not to be omitted; it riſes to 
three feet high; the ſtalks are angular and rough; 
the leaves, Which ſtand in pairs, are large and of a 
regular ſhape, narrowing gradually from a broad 
baſe to a ſharp point, and finely indented about the 
edges; theſe as well as the ſtalks, are of a dull green, 
and both are covered with a kind of prickles, which 
eaſily make their way into the ſkin, and having at 
thetr baſes hollow bags of an acrid juice, it gets into 
tie wounds and occations that ſwelling, inflamma— 
tion, and pain, which the touch of the nettle always 
produces; theſe bags at the bottom of the prickles, 
are diſcoverable bv the naked eye, on the ſtalk of a full 
grown nettle; but, by the help of a microſcope, they 
are ſeen on every part of the plant; the flowers of 
the nettle are of a yellowiſh white, ſmall and incon- 
liderable ; the ſeeds are ſmall and round: but of 
theſe plants, ſome bear large flowers and no ſeed, 
other ſmaller flowers ſucceeded by the ſeeds; the 
root is ſpreading, ſmall, and fibrous. The nettle is 
laid to be cooling and aſtringent ; the juice is recom- 
mended to reſtrain overflowings of the monthly dif- 
charges, and moſt other hemorrhages and fluxes. 
he root taken in infuſion, works powerfully by 
1c, and is eſteemed a medicine highly efficacious 
452 in 
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in the jaundice. The ſeed has been preſcribed in 
coughs, aſthmatic diſorders, and ather complaints of 
the lungs. 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE—Though this plant 
may unqueſtionably be eſteemed poiſonous, yet even 
thole * ſeem to be the outcaſts of nature, in 
ſome inſtances act as her handmaid. This grows 
wild on banks, and by way ſides, and is of a dull and 
disagreeable appearance: it grows four or five feet 
high; the ſtalks are angular, and of a dark green co- 
Jour. They are beſet with broad and flat leaves, re- 
ſembling in ſhape thoſe af the common nightſhade, 
but much larger, and of a dull dead green. The 
flowers are of a duſky brown, with a caſt of green on 
the outſide, and purplith within, are coarſe, hollow, 
and bell ſhaped, and ſtand ſingly on long foot-ſtalks, 
riſing from the boſom of the leaves. Theſe flowers 
are ſucceed by large, ſhining, round, and (when ripe) 
black berries, of the bigneſs of cherries, full of a 
pulpy matter of a ſweetith and mawkith taſte, inter- 
mixed with ſmall flat ſeeds; the root is long. thick, 
and spreading; it grows of ſeveral parts of England, 
upon banks and way ſides. The berries are of a poi- 
ſonous nature, and have often proved fatal to chil 
dren ; but, externally applied, the leaves are cooling 
and ſofting; of uſe to cleanſe the ſkin of ring-worms 
and tetters; and, as well as the common fort, fre— 
quently uſed as poultices to hard ſwellings, and par- 
ticularly thoſe of the breaſt: and as they have very 
great virtues in this reſpect, the plant ſhould be kept 
out of the way of children, or never be permitted to 
perfect fruit within their reach; as the leaves anly are 
wanted. k 

The OAK. This noble and beatiful tree, a native 
of Great Britain, and conſtituting its higheſt orna- 
ment and chief defence, grows in ſome places very 
tall, but the diſpoſition of its branches are beautifully 
irregular. The trunk is very large: the branches, 
which generally ſpread in a circular form, are alſo 
large and frequently crooked the bark is brown and 

unequal; 
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unequal; the leaves, which are large, of an oblong 
ſhape, broad and deeply indented at the edges, are of 
a ſhining and lively green colour; the flowers ſcarcely 
perceivable. The fruit is the acorn, and not the galls, 
or, as they are more commonly called, the apples, 
which are occaſioned by wounds made by an infect, 
There are varieties of this tree: ſome bearing the 
fruit on long foot ſtalks, and the leaves on ſhort, and 
others the contrary, The bark of the oak is well 
known as a powerful aſtringent, ſtopping purgings, 
and reſtraining overflowing of the monthly diſcharges, 
fer which it is to be given in powder. A decottion of 
it is recommended to help the falling down of the 
uvula, or palate of the mouth, and whenever a ſtyptic 
or very operative aſtringent is required, oak bark may 
claim the preference over most others; conſidering 
the many virtues it poſſeſſes in this way, it is aſtoniſh- 
ing that it ſhould be ſo little in uſe, and its qualities 
ſo ſeldom enquired into, | 
The ONION is a plant ſo well known in our gar- 
dens, that it requires no minute deſcription ; it riſes 
about two feet, or two feet and a half high; the root 
is large, round, flat, and bulbous, being compoſed of 
ſeveral fleſhy coats one above another, the whole 
covered with a thin ſkin of a gloſſy brown colour, 
and having a bunch of fibres at the lower extremity: 
the leaves are hollow tubes, long, round, and of the 
ſize of a man's finger: the ſtalk is alſo round, and 
bears at the top a round cluſter of ſmall fix leaved 
flowers of a mixed purpliſh and greeniſh colour, and 
each of theſe is ſucceeded by three ſquare black ſeeds. 
The whole plant is of a very ſtrong and pungent 
ſmell, and particularly the root, makes the eyes wa- 
ter of thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to peel or cut it. 
The roots are uſed medicinally ; they are not only a 
wholeſome food, but aſſiſt in relieving old coughs and 
complaints of the breaſt. A ſyrup made of the juice 
of theſe roots with honey, is preſcribed for an aſthma, 
and beaten up with a little ſalt, they are applied as 
cataplaſms to burns and ſcalds with oreat ſucceſs. 
PARSLEY 
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PARSLEY. A very common and medicinal hcrh, 
which grows to two feet in height: the leaves, which 
are compoſed of a vaſt number of ſmall parts, are di- 
vided into three, and then into a vaſt number of ſuh- 
diviſions: they are of a lively green, and indented, 
The ſtalks, which are round, angular, or deeply chan- 
nelled, ſmall and erect, are alſo much branched ; the 
flowers, which are ſmall and white, ſtand in large 
tufts at the extremities of the branches; the ſeeds are 
roundiſh and channelled : the root is long and white, 
and ſomewhat fibrous. The roots are uſed in medi- 
cine, and are recommended in a ſtrong decoction for 
the jaundice. It operates powerfully as a diuretic, 
and removes obſtructions. 

The WILD PARSNEP grows commonly about 
hedges and way ſides, and riſes to three feet high; 
the ſtalk is ſtraight, erect, round, channelled, and of 
a yellowiſh colour; the leaves, which are compoſed 
of many large diviſions, reſemble thoſe of the garden 
parfnep, but are much ſmaller and hairy; the flowers 
are ſmall and. yellow, and grow not only on the tops 
of the ſtalks, but on the ſides, in large round tufts ; 
the ſeeds arc flat and of an oval figure like thoſe of 
the cultivated fort ; the root is long, white and well 
taſted, but not ſo large as the garden parſnep, and 
this is uſed in a ſtrong decoction which operates by 
urine, and removes internal obſtructions ; it is re- 
commended againſt the gravel and jaundice, and to 
bring down periodical diſcharges. 

PENNY-ROYAL grows wild in marſhly places in 
moſt parts of England; it is alſo much cultivated 
in gardens; the ſtalks are a foot long, round, and 
ſometimes of a reddiſh colour; they commonly creep 
on the ground; the leaves are ſmall, broad, but 
pointed at the ends, ſtand two at a joint, and are of 


a pale green ; the flowers grow round the joints, jult 


above the leaves, in thick cluſters; they reſemble 
thoſe of mint, and are of a pale red, but the cups in 
which they ſtand are green and ſomewhat hairy. 
The whole plant has a very ſtrong penetrating _ 
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and an aromatic though not diſagreeable taſte. Eve 
part of this plant is uſed medicinally, either freſh or 
dried; but that which is found wild is ſaid to be 
more efficacious than the larger kind cultivated in 
our gardens. It may either be taken diſtilled to a 
ſimple water, or as tea. It operates by urine, and 
promotes the female diſcharges, as well the periodi- 
cal as thoſe of child birth. It is an excellent remedy 
for aſthmatic complaints, coughs, and pains in the 
breaſt, and even the whooping cough has been re- 
lieved by a ſtrong decoction of it; it is eſteemed 
uſeful alſo in the colic, and to remove obſtruc— 
tions. 

The PINE Tree is a native of Italy, where it grows 
to a very great ſize, as well as in other parts of the 
world ; it is in every plantation in England; and in 
North Britain the Scotch fir flouriſhes ſpontaneouſly ; 
but this is not the fame tree. The trunk of the true 
pine is covered with a rough bark of a dark brown 
colour ; that on the branches is ſmoother, and more 
inclining to red; the leaves, which are long and ſl-n- 
der, grow always two together from the baſe, or out 
of a common ſheath ; they are of a green colour, 
with a blue caſt, and are ſomewhat hollow on the in- 
ner part; the flowers, which ſtand in a kind of tufts 
on the branches, are ſcarcely diſcoverable ; the cones 
are brown, large, long, and obtuſe at the extremities; 
between the ſcales of theſe, certain white kernels are 
found of a ſweetiſh taſte, and covered with a brittle 
ell. Theſe kernels are the part uſed in medicine, 
and they are preſcribed in conſumptions, and by way 
of reſtorative, when the body has been worn out by 
diſcaſe; they may be beat up into an emulſion 
with barley water, and are recommended alſo for 
coughs and hoarſeneſs, and for retention and heat of 
urine, a 

The BROAD - LEAVED PLANTAIN grows 
commonly by way-fides, and has broad ſhort leaves, 
and ſmall but long ſpikes of brown ſeeds. The leaves 
nſc immediately from the root, the ſtalk bearing none; 
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theſe leaves are of a figure inclining to oval, and in. 
dented at the edges, but without regulatity, and ſome- 
times ſcarce at all: theſe leaves have ſeveral large 
ribs not growing ſideways from the middle one, but 
all lengthways in the ſame direction, from the baſe 
of the leaf towards the point ; the ſtalks riſe a foot 
high, but one half is naked, and the upper part thick 
ſet wich flowers of an inconſiderable ſize and mean 
appearance, and a greeniſh colour, with a peculiar 
caſt of whiteneſs; theſe are ſucceeded by ſeeds, 
which are brown and very ſmall. The virtues of this 
plant have been highly extolled; every part of it may 
be uſed, but it is beſt freſh; and in that ſtate a de- 
coction of it in water may be uſeful to reſtrain over- 
flowings of the monthly diſcharges, violent purgings, 
with bloody ſtools, and vomiting of blood, and all 
other internal hemorrhages, as well as the bleeding 
of the piles, and other diſorders of the like kind. 
There is alſo another ſort of plantain which has ſhort 
flowery ſpikes, and leaves broader and ſomewhat 
hairy. This poſſeſſes as much virtue as the kind 
before deſ:ribed. And beſides both theſe there 1s 
the narrow-leaved plantain ; but this poſſeſſes lels 
virtues than either of the other forts. 


The POMPKIN is a large, ſtraggling plant, cult: 


vated by poor people in many parts of England. The 


ſtalks, which are very long and thick, lie upon the 
ground, are angular, rough, and take up a great deal 
of room; the leaves are extremely large, of a roundilh 
figure, reſemble thoſe of the onion, but pointed at 
the corners; they are of a dark green, and ſomewhat 
rough to the touch; the flowers are very large, and in 
ſhape and colour like a yellow lilly; the ſtalks arc 
furniſhed with tendrils or holders ; the fruit, which 
is of the melon kind, only bigger, is round, and of a 


deep green before it ripens, when it turns yellow; 


the contents are a fleſhy ſubſtance, among which are 
contained many large, white, oval, flat feeds ; it 15 
commonly ſown on dun-hills, and the fruit ripens in 


September or October, Ot the fleſhy part r 1 
rulty 


ling; 
buds 
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fruit, mixed with a quantity of ſour apples, the com- 
mon people ſometimes make pies. The feeds are 
ſaid to be uſeful in medicine, being cooling and diu— 
retic ; they are taken in emulſions made with barley- 
water, and makes the mixture as milky as almonds ; 
ſome people perfer them to all the cold ſeeds for 
ſtranguries and heat of urine. 

The BLACK POPLAR Tree grows frequently 
about waters, riſing to a very conſiderable fize, and 
making a handſome appearance ; the bark on the 
trunk is ſmooth and pale; the branches, which are 
numerous, ſeem to ſhoot in a form of natural regula- 
rity; the leaves are ſmooth and ſhining, ſtand on 
long foot ſtalks, are ſhort and broad, round at the 
baſe, but terminating in a point ; both the branches 
and leaves are ſubject to large ſwellings or excre- 
ſcences, occaſioned by ſmall inſects ; the flowers are 
inconſiderable, and the catkins which bear them 
and the ſeeds are longiſh and looſe ; they appear 
early in the ſpring, and are little noticed. The leaves 
and buds of the black poplar are uſed in poultices 


with other herbs, and applied to hard painful ſwel- 


ling; but their efficacy is rather doubtful. An 
opinion has prevailed, that a decoction of the 
— will aſſiſt the growth of the hair, and make it 
thick. | | 

The WHITE, or GARDEN POPPY is a native 
of warmer climates, but cultivated in our gardens for 
medicinal uſes ; it riſes to the height of four or five 
feet; the ſtalk is round, ſmooth, erect, and of a bluiſh 


caſt ; the leaves, which are very long, and of propor- 


tionate breadth, are deeply and irregularly notched 
and divided at the edges, and are nearly of the ſame 
colour as the ſtalks; they ſtand on the ſtalk irregu- 
larly, and in ſome meaſure encompaſs it ; the flowers 
are very large, white, and ſtand ſingly at the tops of 
the ſeveral diviſions of the ſtalk into branches ; theſe 
lowers hang down, but become erett as they expand: 
each of them conſiſts of four large white leaves, in- 
cloſed in two ſhining huſks or films, which drop off 
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as the flower opens, and are ſhortly ſucceeded by the 
flower itſelf, and when that is fallen, the ſeed veſſel 
or poppy head _ to the bigneſs of a large apple 
having a kind of crown on the head, and being divided 
by mer. branes into ſeveral partitions, each of which 
contains a great quantity of ſmall whitiſh ſeeds ; the 
whole plant is full of a thick milky juice, of a ſtrong, 
bitter, and acrid taſte, much reſembling that of opi- 
um; and as well as the ſmell, equally agreeable. The 
heads, and ſometimes the ſeeds, are uſed medicinally 
in this country ; the former, boiled in water, make 
the ſyrup of diacodium ; for this purpoſe the heads 
are dried, and the decoction is made as ſtrong as poſ. 
ſible, and then brought to a ſyrup with ſugar. The 
ſeeds are beaten up in emulſions, and are ſaid to be 
uſeful againſt ſtranguries and heat of urine ; and 
theſe do not poſſeſs the ſleepy quality of the ſyrups, 
nor of the other parts or preparations of the poppy. 


Syrup of diacodium inclines thoſe who take it to ſleep, 


but in a much leſs degree than opium or laudanum, 
and is therefore a fafer medicine. Opium, the beſt 
ſort of which is imported from Turkey, is the milky 
juice of this plant hardened. It is obtained by making 
inciſions into the heads while they are ſtill upon the 
plant ; and the milky juice which flows out of the 
wounds is thickened by the ſun, and in that ſtate is ga. 
thered and mixed together in thoſe lumps in which 
it is brought to England. An inferior kind is alſo 
made by bruiſing and {ſqueezing the heads and liquid. 
Liquid laudanum, or, as it was formerly called, the 
thebaic tincture, is a tincture of this opium made 
with wine ; both this and the ſolid optum are indiffe- 
rently given to compoſe the ſick to ſleep, and to 
abate the torturing ſenſe of pain. They are alſo cor- 
dial, promote perſpiration, and reſtrain violent purg: 
ings and vomitings ; but in all caſes they thould be 
adminiſtered with great care and caution, for they 
are very powerful, and in thoſe laſt mentioned, in 
very imall doſes, however frequently it may be neceſ- 


ſary to repeat them. Opium, muſk, and rr 
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are the medicines which ſeem moſt to be depended on 
for the cure of the bite of a mad dog; but it does not 
appear that the effect of them is certain, after the 
ſymptoms of madneſs have appeared. It is ſaid they 
have in ſome inſtances ſucceeded, but they have 
failed in many more. In the locked jaw, and other 


it is recommended, as well as the internal. 

The BLACK POPPY, though not fo elegant as 
the former, is alſo a beautiful exotic plant ; it does 
not grow above a yard high; the ſtalk which is round, 
ſtraight, ſtrong, ſmooth, and divides, towards the top 


tion to its ſize are as long and broad as thoſe of the 
white poppy, are of a bluiſh green, deeply and irre- 
gularly indented at the edges; the flowers, however, 
are very different; they are large and ſingle, of a 
dull purple colour, with a black bottom ; the heads 
or ſeed veſſels are round, but ſeldom exceed the big- 
neſs of a walnut and contain black ſeeds. This poppy 
is ſeldom uſed, though the ſyrup of it inclines to ſleep 
more ſtrongly than the common diacodium. The 
entle operation of that medicine has recommended 
it, and when a more powerful one is neceſſary, opium 
or laudanum are the moſt effectual. | 
The RED or WILD POPPY is a plant univerſally 
known, being found in corn fields, where its large 
ſcarlet flowers are very diſtinguiſhable; it grows a- 
bout a foot high; the ſtalk is round, flender, rough, 
branched, ſomewhat hairy, and of a pale green. The 
leaves are long, narrow, of a dull green, hairy alſo, 
and very deeply but regularly divided into ſeven or 
nine parts, that at the extremity being the largeſt. 
The flowers are large, and of a beautifnl bright ſcarlet 
colour, with a black ſpot towards the bottom ; the 
head ſeldom exceeds the ſize of a large pea, and con- 
tains many ſmall dark coloured ſeeds ; the ſtalks and 
leaves are full of a bitter yellow juice, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, but not ſo powerful as that of the two laſt men- 


tioned plants, though it is diſtinguiſhable enough to 
4T2 be 


violent ſpaſmodic- attacks, even the external uſe of 


into ſeveral branches; the leaves, which in propor- 
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be of the opium kind. A ſyrup is made from the 
flowers, by plucking them from the cups, and pour- 
ing as much beiling water on them as will juſt cover 
them after they are cloſely preſſed down in the veſſel; 
after it has ſtood a night, the liquor may be ſtrained 
oft and boiled to a ſyrup, with a proper quantity of 
ſugar, : this ſyrup gently promotes ſleep, and being a 
much leſs powerful medicine than the diacodium, it 
is highly recommended in pleuriſies and fevers ; but 
as it appears without any good foundation. Its prin- 
_ and perhaps only, virtue, it its ſleeping qua- 
Ity. 

The PRIMROSE is a beautiful early ſpring flower 
and univerially known. The leaves are of conſider- 
able length and breadth, of a pale green above, but 
whitiſh beneath, and wrinkied on their ſurface ; they 
ſpring immediately from the root in great numbers; 


the ſtalks, each of which ſupports a ſingle flower, are 


ſlender, about four or frre inches high, ſomewhat 
hairy, and naked of leaves: the flower is large, bea- 
tiful, and of a very pale yellow colour, with a yellow 
{pot in the middle; the root is fibrous and whitiſh ; 
it grows In every hedge and thicket, and flowers in 
March and April. The root is uſed medicinally; the 
juice cf it being ſnuiſed up the noſe, brings on ſneez- 
ing, and is ſaid to relieve violent head aches. It may 
alſo be dried and powered, but is not ſo powerful in 
that ſtate. 

PURSLAIN is a common garden plant, uſed in 
ſallad, and of a very extraordinary appearance; it 
grows about a foot long, but great part of it trails on 
the ground; the ſtalks are large, round, and fleſhy, 
of a reddiſh colour, and extremely brittle; the leaves, 
are ſhort and broad, blunt at the ends, of a lively 
green, thick and ficthy ; the flowers are ſmall, of a 
yellow colour, and ſtand among the leaves on the 
ſuramits of the ſtalks ; theſe are ſucceeded by round- 
Ih iced veſſels, containing ſmall, black, and ill- ſiaped 
ſeeds; the roots àre ſmall, fibrous, and of a-whitith 
colour. It is ſaid to be an excellent remedy for the 
ſcurvy, 
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ſcurvy ; the juice expreſſed from the freſh herb, and 
mixed with a little white wine, works by urine, and 
is preſcribed to relieve ſtranguries and heat of urine ; 
and in this way alſo is good againſt the ſcurvy. The 
ſeed is cooling and aſtringent, and is ſuppoſed to de- 
ſtroy worms. 

The RADISH—The root of this common plant is 
eaten in great abundance in the fpring : and at this 
ſeaſon is long and ſlender, of a purple, ſcarlet, or pink 
colour, (for there are different ſorts) on the parts next 
the leaves and white below. From theſe roots ſpring 
a quantity of large, rough, hairy leaves of a dark green 
colour, and irregularly divided; among theſe, as the 
plant draws to maturity, riſes the ſtalk, which is ſome 
times three feet high, round and much branched, 
The leaves on it are of a much ſmaller ſize than thoſe 
from the root, The flowers, which are each com- 
poſed of four leaves, are very numerous, ſmall, and 
white, with ſome ſpots of red ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by rather large, light, pointed ſeed veſſels, incloſin 
reddiſh brown ſeeds of an oval ſhape, and about as 
large again as a rape ſeed. The juice of the freſh 
roots mixed with white wine, is reputed an excel- 
lent remedy againſt the grave], ſcarce any thing ope- 
rating more ſpeedily and powerfully by urine, or is 
more ſucceſsful in aſſiſting the diſcharge of ſmall 
ſtones. But in the way theſe roots are commonly 
eaten they are windy and unwholeſome. 

HORSE RADISH is a plant well known in our 
gardens, and grows wild alſo in ſome places near rivers 
and other waters ; the root is very long, of an hot, 
biting taſte, pungent volatile ſmell, ſo that it affects 
the eyes of thoſe who ſcrape it, and brings on ſneez- 
Ing. The leaves are two feet long, and half a foot 
broad; they are of a deep green, obtuſe at the points, 
and in ſome lightly indented at the edges, in others 
deeply cut and divided; the ſtalks rife to the height 
of three feet, bearing very ſmall, narrow leaves, and 
at the tops ſtand long ſpikes of ſmall white flowers; 
lwle are ſucceeded by little ſeed veſſels, but the plant 


does 
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does not conſtantly lower, and when it does, the 
feeds ſcarcely ever arrive at perfection. It is propa. 

ated by the root, the ſmalleſt portion or even a fibre 
of which will become a plant. The juice of the rot con 
of horſe radiſh is a very powerful diuretic, and is pre. &n: 
ſcribed for the jaundice and dropſy. Whole or ſliced, der 
it is put into diet drinks to ſweeten the blood; and fox 
eaten frequently, and in quantities, with meat, it is a MW wh 
good remedy for the rheumatiſm. The root ſcraped WM by 
is uſed in ſinapiſms and hot poultices to the feet in anc 


many diſorders. anc 
The RASBERRY Buſh is very common in gar. dic. 
dens, and grows wild alſo in ſome parts of England ; W and 


the ſtalks are round, ſtraight, brittle, of a pale brown, MW bec 
and 3 ; the leaves are divided into five parts on effic 
the foot ſtalk, are of a pale green, full of high veins, agr. 


indented about the edges, and hairy ; the flowers are g00 
ſmall, confiſt each of five leaves, and are of a whitiſh an: 
colour, with many threads in the middle; the fruit def 
is compoſed of ſeveral grains; it is ſoft to the touch, WI the! 
and of a delicate taſte, and delightful ſmell. Theſe ane 
berries are of two forts, red and white. The juice of the 
the ripe fruit boiled to a ſyrup, is pleaſant, agrecable, WM poſe 
and wholeſome to the ſtomach, corrects ſickneſs, and pov 
ſtops vomiting. cio 
The COMMON REED grows by the ſides of diſc 
rivers, and in watery places; the roots are thick, beir 
knotty, and jointed ; the ſtalks are round, hard, jointed, ope: 
and five or fix feet high; the leaves are long, rough, but 
hard, and narrow, like thoſe of graſs ; of a light green, med 
and much ribbed ; the flowers, which are brown and a ki 
chaffy, ſtand in huſky ſpikes on the tops of ſtalks, colo 
which are bent down by weight. No ſeeds are dil and 
coverable, This plant is not often uſed in medicine, time 


though the juice of the freſh roots is ſaid to promote Wou 


the periodical diſcharges effectually but not vie. are 
lently. It operates by urine; and is a good remedy ſcen 
for ſtranguries, gravel, and heat of urine. to ſt 

The DOG ROSE, or Wild Roſe, grows in ever) R 
hegde; the ſtalks or ſtems are round, woody, and tives 


very it g 
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rery thickly armed with prickles; the leaves are com- 


poſed each of ſeveral ſmaller, ſtanding in pairs on a 


common 1ib, with an odd leaf at the end; they are 


ſmall, of an — ſhape, a lively green, and in- 


dented with beautiful regularity at the edges. The 


flowers, which are ſingle, large, and elegant, are 


white, with a faint bluiſh red; theſe are ſucceeded 
by a fruit, which is the common hip; it is red, oblong, 
and contains a great quantity of hairy ſeeds in a fine 
and acid pulp. This fruit 1s the only part uſed me- 


dicinally; the pulp being ſeperated from the ſkins 


and ſeeds, is made into a conſerve with ſugar, and 
becomes a pleaſant medicine, as is of confiderable 
efficacy in removing coughs. It is alſo uſeful and 
agreeable to quench violent thirſt in fevers; it is alſo 
good for all complaints of the breaſt, and is eſteemed 
an antiſcorbutic. Nor are other parts of this plant 
deficient in virtues if they were tried ; the buds ga- 
thered before they are open, and dried, would afford 
an excellent aſtringent, and much more powerful than 
the red roſes, which are commonly dried for this pur- 
poſe. A ſtrong infulion of theſe dried buds, and the 
powder of others, adminiſtered twice a day, is an effica- 
cious medicine to reſtrain overflowings of the monthly 
diſcharges, ſeldom failing to effect a cure. The feeds 
being ſeparated from the pulp, dried and powdered, 
operate by urine, and are preſcribed againſt the grave], 
but they are not very powerful. There is ſtill another 
medicinal production of the dog roſe trees, and this is 
a kind of ſpungy fibrous tuft, of a green or reddiſh 
colour, which is found on the branches of this ſhrub, 
and is called bedeguar, Many of theſe are ſome- 
times ſeen on the ſame tree, and they are cauſed by 
wounds made by infects in the. ſtalks, as the galls 
are produced upon the oak. Theſe tufts or excre- 
ſcences are aſtringent, and given in powder are ſaid 
to ſtop fluxes. 

ROSEMARV is a ſhrub which, though not a na- 
tires of Great Britain, is found in every garden; 
it grows wild in Spain, France, and Italy, and even 
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in this country riſes to the height of ſix or ſeven 
feet, but is weak, and does not ſupport itſelf in an up- 
right ferm; the trunk is covered with a rough brown 


bark; the leaves, which ſtand very thick on brittle 


and {lender branches, are narrow ; about an inch 
long,. and rather thick ; they are of a deep green on 
the upper ſurface, and hoary or ſilvery beneath; the 
flowers ſtand among the leaves on all parts of the 
branches, but moſtly towards the tops ; they are large 
and beautiful, of a pale purple, and very agreeable 
ſmell; the whole plant has a very pretty appearance 
when in full blow. The tops of roſemary, when in 
full flower, are thought to contain its greateſt virtue; 
and being uſed for tea a conſiderable length of time, 
are excellent againſt violent head aches, convulſions, 
tremblings, and all other nervous complaints; a con- 
ſerve mayalſo be made of them, which will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſes ; but it ſhould not be compoſed of the 
picked flowers only, the flowers and tops of the 
branches together have more virtue; the flowery 
tops of roſemary are the principal ingredients in 
Hungary water, which is made by putting two pouuds 
of theſe into a common ſtill with two gallons of me- 
laſſes ſpirit ; and this may be diſtilled to one gallon 
and a pint. . 

RUE is a ſhrub found in moſt gardens, where it 


| grows to the height of three or four feet; the ſtem is 


ſtrong, woody, tough, and covered with a whitiſh 
bark ; the branches are numerous, the young ſhoots 
are round, green, and ſmooth ; but as they grow older 
they aſſume the apearance of the ſtem ; the leaves are 
compoſed of many ſmall, obtuſe diviſions, of a bluiſh 
green, ſmooth; and of a fleſhy ſubſtance ; the flowers 
each of which is compoſed of four hollow leaves, are 
yellow, and though not large are very conſpicuous; 
they have eight threads in the centre, which ſurrouud 
a green head, appcaring to be cut or divided into 
four parts, each full of holes, and containing ſmall, 
black, rough ſeeds. The root is woody and fibrous. 


Rue ſhould be uſed freſh gathered, the tops of the 
| young 
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young ſhoots containing moſt virtue. They may be 
given in infuſion, or made into a conſerve with ſuger, 
and taken in that form. The infuſion is recommended 
as a very good medicine in fevers, raiſing the ſpirits, 
and promoting perſpiration, but it is too hot for mo- 
dern practice to anſwer this purpoſe, as it drives out 
eruptions too violently. It is alfo preſcribed in head- 
aches, nervous diſorders, convullions, and hyſterics. 
The conſerve is recommended for weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, and pains in the bowels; and ſaid to expel 
poiſon, and cure the bites of mad animals and veno- 
mous reptiles. It is not diſagreeable, and may be 
taken frequently by perſons ſubject to the diſorders 
above mentioned, with advantage. 

SAFFRON is a plant, of the ſame kind with the 
flowers which are called crocules in the gardens. 
[t is cultivated in fields in ſome parts of England, 
particularly in Eſſex and Cambridgeſhire, and produces 
a very conſiderable profit; the flowers appear in au— 
tumn, but the leaves are not viſible till ſome time after 
the flowers are fallen; theſe flowers riſe immediately 
from the root, and have no ſtalk ; the root is round, 
bulbous, and about the ſize of a large nutmeg, with 
many white fibres at its flat bottom ; the flowers are 
incloſſed in a thin ſkin or huſk, and are compoſed of fix 
long but round pointed purple leaves ; in the centre 
of theſe ſtand three threads with yellow tops, but theſe 
are uſeleſs; between them, however, riſes up what is 
called the piſtil of the flower, which at its top ſepa- 
rates into three long threads of an orange or fiery red 
colour, and theſe are the true ſaffron. They are care- 
fully taken out of the flower and preſſed into cakes, 
after having undergone a particular proceſs, in which 
cakes it is ſold under the name of Englith ſaffron, and 
is eſteemed the beſt in the world. The leaves, which 
follow the flowers, are long and graſly, of a deep green, 
and very narrow. Saffron is a noble cordial, ſtrength- 
ening the heart and vital ſpirits, and reſiſting putre- 
faction; it was formerly given in all eruptive diſcrders 
to drive out the puſtules, but that has long been 
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thought unneceſſary ; it removes obſtruction of the oy 
liver and ſpleen, and cures the jaundice ; it is uſeful = 
in conſumptive caſes, aſthma, and difficulty of breath- 5 
ing; externally applied it moderates pain, and ripens . 
abſceſſes and tumours. of 
RED SAGE is common in gardens, and grows to 5 

a foot or two high, and is full of branches. The ſtem and 
is hard, woody, tough, and covered with a brown . 
rough bark. The leaves are of an oblong form, rough, we 
and wrinkled ; they ſtand on long foot ſtalks, and are 8 
ſometimes of a hoary green, and ſometimes of a red- WW it - 
diſh purple colour. The flowers grows on long ſtalks WF _ 
which riſe only at a particular ſeaſon of the year, and WW lea, 
ſtand above the reſt of the plant; they are large and WW the 
blue, ſet in large clammy cups, and are of the figure I are 
of the dead nettle flowers, but more open. The whole oft 
plant has a very agreeable ſmell. The leaves and BY © 
tops are uſed medicinally, and are beſt freſh ; the in J. 
uſual way of taking them is in infuſion or tea, and and 
this ſeems to be better than any other, This herb i dici. 
cordial, and good for moſt diſeaſes of the head and Bi relie 
nerves, palſy, convulſions, and tremblings ; it allo 1. 
promotes perſpiration. A ſtrong decoction, or the WF and 
Juice of the leaves, act diuretically, and removes ob- rory 
ſtructions. Sage tea is a common drink in fevers, but a 
ſhould not be given in conſiderable quantities in the G 
ſmall pox and other eruptive diſorders, where it WF c... 
not adviſeable to load the ſkin with puſtules, 281 our 
aſſiſts in throwing out eruptions, h feeb 
SAVINE is a ſhrub found in our garden, where! * 
continues green all the winter; the trunk is covered oree 
with a brown or reddiſh bark; the branches; which wha 
are numerous, and ſtand irregularly, bear (mall nar- 3 
row leaves, of a dark green and prickly ; they are thol, 
ſometimes like thoſe of cyhpreſs, and emit a ſtrong the 1 
| ſmell ; the flowers are very ſmall, moſſy, of a greenilh TP 
yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſmall berries, whic ceec 
are black when ripe, and covered with a bluiſh duft, tain 
like the bloom of a plum ; but theſe berries ſeldom hav 


come to perfection. The tops of the young __ 
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have been formerly uſed medicinally, and were com- 
monly given in tea, but they ſo very powerfully pro- 
mote the periodical diſcharges, as to be very dange- 
rous to women with child, frequently cauſing abortion, 
weakneſſes, 8c. ; it is therefore very properly out 
of uſe. The common people give the juice with milk 
to children to deſtroy worms. It operates by ſtool, 
and often brings worms away with it ; but it is a very 


| rough medicine, and not fit for children of tender 


conſtitutions. 

Summer SAVORY grows in every kitchen garden; 
it ſeldom exceeds a foot high ; the ſtalks are nume- 
rous, hard, woody, and brown towards the tops ; the 
leaves are long, narrow, ſtand in pair sat the joints, and 
the baſes of them are fnll of young leaves; tne flowers 
are white with a tinge of red, grow on the upper part 
of the ſtalks between the leaves, and each flower is 
ſucceeded by four ſmall dark brown ſeeds. It flowers 
in June, and the whole plant has an agreeable ſmall 
and grateful taſte, The leaves and ſtems are uſed me- 
dicinally ; an infuſion drank by way of tea, is ſaid to 
relieve colic pains, expel wind from the ſtomach and 
bowels, aſſiſt ſhortneſs of breath, remove obſtructions, 
and promote the periodical evacuations. Winter ſa— 
vory differs little from the above deſcribed, and has 
much the ſame virtues. 

Garden SCURVY GRASS grows wild about the 
ſea coaſts in the north of England and is alſo kept in 
our gardens ; it riſes a foot high; the ſtalks are round, 
feeble, and green; the leaves riſe from the root, ſtand 
in large tufts, on long foot ſtalks, are round, of a lively 
green, full of juice, and appearing hollow, ſo as ſome- 
what to reſemble a ſpoon ; the ſtalk bears but few 
leaves, and they are more angular and pointed than 
thoſe which riſe from the root ; the flowers ſtand at 
the tops of the ſtalks, grow in ſmall cluſters, and con- 
iſt of four white, ſmall, bright leaves ; they are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall, round, ſpreading ſeed veſſels, con- 
taining little round ſeeds; the leaves and flowers 
have a hot acrid taſte ; the root is long and fibrous. 
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The leaves and ſtalks are uſed freſh ; and an infuſion, 
or the juice of them, is an excellent remedy for the 
ſcurvy and all other foulneſſes of the blood, cleanſing 
the ſkin from pimples, ſcabs. and eruptions. If the 
Juice 1s taken, it may be rendered pleaſant by mixing 
with it orange or lemon juice and ſugar, and in this 
way it ſhould be given every day for feveral weeks in 
the ſpring. to thoſe who have ſcorbutic habits. 

SELF HEAL grows every where in meadows, pa 
tures, and way ſides. It has a ſlender fibrous creep- 
ing root, and ſeldom grows above fix inches high; the 
ſtalk is angular and hairy, and has a few leaves, which 
ſtand in pairs upon it, but theſe ſeldom amount to 
more than two or three pairs; a much greater quan- 
tity however ſpring immediately from the root; they 
are oblong, broad in the middle, narrow at the bates 
and extremities, and not at all indented at the edges; 
the flowers are ſmall, ſtand in a kind of ſhort ſpices 
or heads at the tops of the branches, and the cups 
which contain them are purpliſh ; each lower is ſuc- 
ceeded by four longith brown ſeeds in the bottom of 
the cup. A ſtrong decottion of the leaves of this 
plant is aſtringent, reſtrains purgings, accompanied 
with acrid or bloody ſtools, and ſtops the overflowings 
of the monthly diſcharges. The juice may alſo be 
taken for the fame purpoſes, and is perhaps more e. 
ficacious. The dried herb may be made into an in- 
fuſion, and ſweetened with honey as a gargle for a 
ſore throat or ulcearated mouth. The juice, or an 
ointment made from it, has been eſteemed a good 
dreſſing for old ulcers and ſores. 

SKIRRET is a plant kept in our kitchen gardens, 
the roots being commonly brought to table ; it grows 
three or four Feet high; the ſtalk is round, hollow, 
channelled, and branched : the leaves, are winged, 
and each compoſed of three or five ſmaller, the pair 
or pairs being ſet ophoſite to each other, and one larger 
at the eud ; theſe ſmall leaves are qblong, indented 
at the edges, and ſharp pointed; the flowers are of a 


greentth white, ſmall, and ſtand in round phuſeers 
the 
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the extremities of the branches ; the root 1s of a pe- ' 49 
culiar form, being divided into ſeveral long parts like 34 
carrots, but of a white colour, they are agreeably taſted | ! | 
and ſomewhat like parſuips. A decoCtion of the roots * 


is ſaid to be diuretic, and to relieve the pains of the nM 
WH gravel. Boiled in milk they are ſtrongly recommended | {| 
as a reſtorative to perſons who have been reduced by 14 
long or violent ilinels. 11 

The SLOE Tree is common in every hedge, and 
known by the name of the black thorn ; it is a plum 
tree, though of inferior ſize, ſeldom growing above 
five or ſix feet high; the trunk and branches are co- 
vered with a black or purpliſh bark ; the leaves are 
ſmall, nearly round, of a pleaſant green, and beauti- 
fully but lightly indented about the edges: the flowers, 
which appear early in the ſpring, even before the 
leaves, conliſt each of five leaves, and are ſmall and 
white; the fruit is a plumb of a very diminutive ſize, 
and auſtere taſte when unripe, but pleaſant when mel- 
low. The juice of the unripe ſloe is eſteemed a very 
good afiringent, and is recommended for fluxes and 
internal hamorrages. It may be made into a ſyrup 
with ſugar, or boiled down to a conſiſtance, in which 
way it will keep the whole year; and is a dark co- 
lour on the out ſide, but reddith and tranſparent with- 
in. 

SMALLAGE grows wild about ditch ſides and in 
watery places; the root is about the ſize of a finger, 
wrinkled and ſtriking deep into the ground, and 
from it ſprings many leaves, which are winged in the 
manner of celery leaves; the ſtalk is ſometimes two 
feet and a half in height, and is round, ſmooth, chan- 
nelled, ſomewhat angular, and branched ; it bears 
lome leaves like thoſe from the root, compoſed of 
many broad and indented parts, but thoſe are ſmall- 
er; the flowers are ſmall, of a faint yellow, ſtand in 
little cluſters at the diviſions of the branches, aud are 
ſucceeded by ſmall channelled ſeeds of a light colour 
and biting or hot taſte. The roots and leaves are 
uſed as diuretics ; a ſtrong infuſion of them, freſh 
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gathered, operating briſky by urine, and in this way 
are eſteemed good againſt the gravel, ſtone, and ſtop. 
page of urine, The infuſion of this plant is alſo re. 
commended to remove obftruttions and aſſiſt in the 
cure of the jaundice or dropſy. The ſeeds dried ex. 
pel wind, eaſe colic pains, and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
The whole plant is antiſcorbutic. 

SNEEZE WORT, or Field Pellitory grows wild 
in wet meadows, and watery places; the root is 
woody, creeping, and fibrous; the ſtalk grows near 
two feet high, is firm, erect, and very little branched; 
the leaves are very numerous, ſtand without regularity, 
are an inch or more in length but very narrow, rough 
to the touch, of a lively green, and fively indented a- 
bout the edges; the flowers ſtand in cluſters at the 


tops of the ſtalks, are much like, but leſs than daiſies, 


and are of a whitiſh colour; it flowers in July, The 
leaves of ſneeze wont are of a hot biting taſte ; dried 
and powdered, they may be taken by way of ſnuff, to 
promote ſneezing, and are a remedy for the head- ache. 
The roots dried, are almoſt as hot as pellitory of Spain, 
like which they cure the tooth-ache : a piece held in 
the mouth drawing off the cold rheum, and bringing 
immediately relief. | 

SORREL grows every where in paſtures and mea- 
dows, and flowers in May or June ; it riſes ſometimes 
a foot and a half high; the ſtalk is long, ſlender, chan- 
nelled, upright, and a little branched ; the leaves are 
of a dark green, broad, oblong, ſharp pointed, having 
two ears at the baſe like ſpinage, and not at all im 
dented about the edges ; the flowers grow at the tops 
of the ſtalks, in a long reddiſh ſpike like thoſe of 
docks, a ſmall kind of which it generally reſembles; 
the flowers are full of threads, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall gloſſy tri-angular, huſky ſeeds ; the root is about 
the ſize of a finger, of a yellowiſh brown, and fibrous; 
the whole plant is of an agreeable acid taſte ; the 
leaves may he eaten as a ſallad, or the juice taken, 
and in either way ſorrel is an excellent antiſcorbutic; 


tne ſeeds are aſtringent, and may be adminiſtered in 
powder 
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powder to reſtrain fluxes ; the roots dried and pow- 
dered poſſeſs alfo the ſame quality, and check over- 
flowings of the monthly diſcharges, and other inter- 
nal agony There are other kinds of ſorrel, of 
nearly the ſame taſte, and poſſeſſing the ſame virtues. 
One of theſe is called ſheep ſorrel, and grows com- 
monly on dry banks, being little diſtinguiſhable from 
the former but by its inferiority in ſize. Another is 
large, with broad leaves, and commonly called gar- 
den ſorrel, or round leaved ſorrel, and this is all re- 
ſpects equal to the common kind. But beſides theſe 
there is another plant, which, though called a ſorrel, 
differs ſo widely from all the other ſorts, that it re- 

quires a ſeparate deſcription. X 
WOOD SORREL is a beautiful little plant, grow- 
ing about wood ſides, and in ſhady watery lanes ; the 
root of this plant is long, ſcaly, and fibrous, and the 
leaves ſpring in conſiderable numbers from it, ſtand- 
ing three together upon a ſeparate long and ſlender 
foot ſtalk, of a reddiſh colour ; each of theſe leaves 
or diviſions is in the ſhape of a heart, which is alſo in- 
dented, hanging downwards, and the three {mall 
ends drawing together on the ſummit of the ſtalk. The 
flowers, which are whitiſh, tinged with light purple, 
and moſt beautifully veined with a darker, conſiſt of a 
lingle leaf divided into five parts, and ſtand alſo on 
ſingle ſtalks, riſing immediately from the root; the 
flowers are ſucceeded by large ſeed-veſlſels, which, 
when ripe, burſt aſunder with the leaſt touch, and the 
ſmall round ſeeds are ſcattered about. It flowers in 
April and May. The leaves are ſuppoſed to excel 
all the other kinds of ſorrel in medicinal virtues. 
Beaten up with three times their weight of ſugar they 
make an excellent conſerve, or an admirably agree- 
able ſyrup may be made from the juice of them ; 
either of theſe is good to quench thirſt in fevers, to 
aileviate violent heat, and excite an appetite, as they 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach. This plant has alſo the ſame 
virtues with the other ſorts, and is equally recom- 
mended as a remedy ſor the ſcurvy, to 3 = 
| ood, 
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blood, and to remove thoſe obſtructions which occa: 
fion jaundice, dropſy, and other diſorders of the like 
kind. 

SOUTHERN WOOD, though a native of warmer 

arts of Europe, flouriſhes as well in our gardens as 
in its natural ſoil ; the ſtem is woody, tough, and co— 
vered with a rough brown bark ; the leaves are divided 
into fine tender parts; theſe are of a pale green above 
and hoary beneath, and a ſtrong but not diſagreeable 
ſmell: the flowers, which grow in numbers on the 
tops of the branches, conliſt of little heads of a yel- 
lowiſh green, and contain ſmall, longiſh, heavy ſceds, 
without down, and of a pale brown colour. The 
leaves and tops of the young branches are uſed medi- 
cinally in decoction, which is ſaid to be good againſt 
worms, but it is a very unpleaſant medicine, though 
it may be made leſs diſagreeable in the form of a 
conſerve, and in this way is recommended againſt 
nervous and hyſteric complaints. This plant was 
formerly eſteemed an antidote againſt poiſons, the 
bites x venomous reptiles, and mortifications, and 
it has been ſuppoſed to poſſeſs diuretic qualities; but 
it is now chiefly uſed in warm ointments and fomen- 
tations. 

SPINAGE is a well known herb in our kitchen 
gardens. It ſometimes reaches the height of two feet 
The ſtalk 1s round, thick, and fat or full of juice, The 
leaves are broad and cleft at the baſes, and reſemble 
an arrow's head. The flowers are greeniſh, and with- 
out beauty, but this 1s one of thoſe plants which are 
diſtinguiſhed into male and female. The feeds are 
large and prickly, and grow only on particular plants. 
The root 1s white and long. The leaves are com- 
monly eaten at table, and are very wholeſome ; the 
Juice of them is recommended as a medicine operat- 
ing by urine, and relieving the gravel. The leaves arc 
cooling and opening. 

The STRAWBERRY Plant is equally well known 
in its wild ſtate and in gardens; it has ſmall reddiſh 
roots which have fibres at every joint, and theſe — 
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root and propagate the plant ; from theſe roots ſpring 
the. leaves, which ſtand three together on every foot 
ſtalk, and are large, broad, ſharp at the points, and 
indented about the edges; at their firſt ſpringing up 
they are folded together, but ſoon expand, and ap- 
pear full of veins ; the flowers are white; they ſtand 
four or five together upon a long foot ſtalk, riſing im- 
mediately from the root; they are white, each com- 
poſed of five leaves moderately large, and have ſeve- 
ral yellow threads in the middle ; the fruit is well 
known ; when ripe it is red, of a pleaſant, tart, grate- 
ſul taſte, and delightfully fragrant ſmell, with many 
ſmall greeniſh ſeeds on the outſide of it. An infuſion 
is made of the freſh leaves, to waſh or gargle ſore 
mouths, or ulcerated throats and gums. This infu- 
ſion is ſaid to be diuretic, and to be ferviceable againſt 
the jaundice. The fruit is cooling and wholeſome, 
and may be eaten to quench thirſt and allay heat in 
fevers. 

SHEPHERD's PURSE is a very common wild 
plant; which overt-runs every garden, court-yard, wall, 
hedge, and heaps of rubbilh ; the leaves are ſpread 
flat on the ground, in a round form, they are three or 
four inches long, but very broad, and generally deeply 
indented at the edges, but in this there is conſidera- 
ble variation; the ſtalks, which are round and ſlender, 
but erect, grow about eight or ten inches high, and 
have only a few ſharp pointed leaves, without foot 
ſtalks on them; the flowers, which are white, 
ſmall, and compoſed each of four little leaves, ſtand 
at the tops in ſmall cluſters ; below there is common- 
ly a kind of ſpike of the ſeed veſſels, three of which 
ſucceed each flower, and are ſhort, broad, and of the 
figure of a bag or purſe, containing a number of very 
{mall reddiſh ſeeds ; the root is white, fibrous, and 
almoſt taſteleſs. Shepherd's purſe is recommended as 
cooling and aſtringent, and 1s ſaid to be good againſt 
ſuch purgings as are attended with ſharp and bloody 
ſtools. It is alſo preſcribed to reſtrain the bleedings 
of the piles, the overflowings of the periodical diſ- 
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charges, and other internal hemorrhages. It may be 
given in infuſion, or the expreſſed juice; in the for. 
mer way it has been eſteemed uſeful in fevers. 

SOW THISTLE is found under hedges and hy 
foot-paths, and is very troubleſome in our garden; 
It riſes two or three feet high; the ſtalk is round, 
hollow, angular, channelled, upright, and of a green 
colour; the leaves are long, ſtiff, rather narrow, but 
pretty deeply indented about the edges ; the points 
made by indenting terminating in prickles ; when 
any part of the plant is broken it emits a milky bitter 
juice; the flowers, which are large and yellow, and 
reſemble thofe of dandelion, but are Jeſs, and of x 
lighter colour, grow ſeveral together on the tops of 
the branches, and ſtand in ſcaly cups, which contain 
downy thin flat ſeeds ; the root is long, large, and 
white. The leaves are uſed medieinally, but are beſt 
when frefh gathered; a ſtrong infuſion of them operates 
by urine, and removes obſtructions ; they are ſome- 
times eaten in ſallads, but the infuſion is more effica- 
cious. There are ſeveral other kinds of fow thiſtles 
found in common with this, but as they all poſſeſs 
the ſame virtues, and this has them moſt in per 
fection, it is not neceſſary to mention the others, 
which differ only in ſize, and in being without prick- 
les. 

SPEEDWELL grows commonly in dry paſtures, 
and on heaths ; the ſtalks ſeldom exceed eight inches 
high, cannot ſupport themſelves upright, but tral 
along the ground, ſhooting out fibres at their joints, 
which root again, and continue the growth of the 
plant ; the leaves are ſhort, oval, of a light green, 
ſomewhat hairy, and indented round the edges ; the 
flowers, which are ſmall, and confiſt each of one blue 
or purple leaf, grow in flender ſpikes, which riſe 
from the boſom of the leaves, and theſe flowers are 
ſucceeded by ſeed veſſels, ſhaped like thoſe of ſhep- 
herds purſe, filled with very ſmall leaves; the root 
is a bunch of fibres. The whole herb is uſed, and 
tough beſt freth, does not loſe all its virtues by - 
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ing dried. An infuſion of it drank in conſiderable 
quantities, operates diuretically, removes obſtruc- 
tions, and promotes periodical evacuations. It 1s a 
pectoral, and eſteemed ſerviceable in hectic aud con- 
ſumptive coughs. 

The STAR THISTLE grows wild on commons 
and by high-ways ; it is about two feet high; the 


| ſtalks are round, ſolid, whitiſh, and very much divided 


into branches ; the greater part of the leaves ſpring 
immediately from the root, which they encompaſs in 
a kind of circle, ſpreading on the ſurtace of the 
ground ; they are of an oblong form, and divided or 
cut along the ſides quite to the middle rib ; the few 
leaves which grow on the ſtalk are ſmaller ; the 
flowers ſtand very thick upon the-branches, they are 
of a red or purple colour, are of the form of thiſtles, 
and growing out of ſcaly heads, each ſcale terminat- 
ing in a ſharp thorn; the flowers go off in down, 
which contain flat white ſeeds ; the root is ſingle, 
avout the ſize of a man's finger, runs deep into the 
ground, and is covered with a thick bark or rind. 
A ſtrong infuſion of the root is recommended for the 
ſtone, gravel, colic, jaundice, and other diſorders oc- 
caſioned by obſtructions, which it removes, operating 
by urine. 

Garden TANSY is only found in gardens ; it riſes 
avout two feet high ; the root is large, ſtringy, and 
fibrous; the ſtalks are round, erect, and of a light 
green: the leaves are large, yellowiſh, and winged : 
each having ſeveral pairs of ſmaller leaves ſet on 
each fide of a common rib, and terminating with an 
one; each of theſe is narrow, long, pointed and in- 
dented at the edges; the flowers, which grow in 
large cluſters at the ſummits of the ſtalks, are round, 
rellow, and naked. The whole plant has a ſtrong, 
freſh, cheering ſmell, A ſtrong 1 of the leaves, 
freſh gathered, operate by urine, and remove obſtruc- 
tions of the liver, ſpleen, and other inteſtines ; it alſo 
greatly promotes the monthly diſcharges. The 
lowers, dried, powdered, and mixed with treacle, 
4X2 are 
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are commoniy given to deſtroy worms, and very often 
produce that effect. 

Milk THISTLE, or Lady's Thiſtle, grows com- 
monly by road ſides and on banks, and its appearance 
is remarkably elegant; the leaves, which rife imme— 
diately from the root, are in ſome inſtances two feet 
long, more than one broad, and of a beautiful dark 
green, ſpotted or variegated all over in irregular 
figures, with a milky whiteneſs ; the leaves are pric «ly 
and indented deeply at the edges, and they {pre ad 
themſelves round the root, in a compaſs of more than 
a yard diameter, but lying ncar the ground, are apt 
to be over ſpread with duſt ; in the centre of the 
leaves riſe a ſingle ſtalk v hich grows four or five feet 
high, is round, thick, very ſtrong, erect, and divided 
at the top into fevc ral branches ; the leaves on tho 
ſtalks reſemble thoſe from the root, and are variegated 
with white in the ſame manner ; at the top of the 
ſtalks grow the flowers, which differ only in ſize from 
thoſe of other thiſtles, being twice as large, and much 
more beautiful; the flowery part is of a dark but fine 
purple ; the head itſelf conliſts of beautiful ſcales, 
each terminating in a ſingle and very ſtrong prickle, 
and theſe ſcales are perfectly regular in their ſize and 
order; the root is long and large, running deep into 
the ground; the ſeeds are flat, oblong, and white, 
incloſed in a conſiderable quantity of down. An in— 
fuſion of the freſh roots and ſeeds is recommended to 
remove obſtructions, and cure the jaundice and drop- 
ſy ; it operates by urine. The ſceds, in an emulſion 
with ba»icy water, are faid to give relief in pleuri— 
ſies. The young ſcaves, With the prickles cut off, are 
ſometimes boiled by way of cabbage, and are highly 
extolled both for wholefſomenefſs and delicacy of 
taſte. 

The TEAZLE is a tall plant, common in banks, 
under hedges, an | by road fides. It ſometit es riſes 
ſix feet high; the flalt ls lingle, large, white, very 
ſtrong, ſomewnat piicxly, and much branched to- 
wards the top; the leaves grow two together, ang 
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encompaſs the ſtalk at the baſe, forming a hollow 
there which catches and retains the rain, and theſe 
leaves alſo are prickly on the under parts along the 
ribs; the lowers, which are ſmall and reddiſh, grow 
on heads as large as an apple, of an oblong form, and 
of a pale colour ; the root is thick and hbrous, and 
the taſte of it bitter. An infuſion of this root, which 
is beſt freſh, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and excites an 
appetite. It is alſo recommended as effectual in re- 
moving obſtructions of the liver, and curing the 
jaundice. The water which ſtands in the hollow of the 
leaves, has been ſuppoſed to be a good eye- water in 
caſes of inflammations, and it is alſo eſteemed coſ- 
metic, and powerful in taking away freckles. There 
is alſo another kind of teazle, cultivated for the ſake 
of the heads, which are uſed in dreſſing cloth; this 
poſſeſſes the ſame virtue as the other, nor do they dif- 
fer materially in appearance. | 

THYME is a plant univerſally known, being kept 
in every kitchen garden ; the ſtalk which is hard and 
woody, ſeldom exceed eight or ten inches in height; 
the branches are extremely numerous; leaves are ſmall 
of a dark green, and ſtand in pairs at the joints ; the 
flowers grow in a kind of looſe ſpikes at the tops of 
the ſtalks ; the root is a bunch of fibres, round a 
woody continuation of ſtem ; the whole plant has a 
ſtrong agreeable ſmell, and a warm aromatic taſte, 
An infution of the freſh tops of thyme, is eſteemed 
ſerviceable in aſthmas and ſuch oppreſſions of the 
lungs as are occalioned by tough phlegm. It is alſo 
recommended as a remedy for nervous complaints ; 
but the wild thyme, called mother of thyme, is pre- 
ferable for this purpoſe. The oil made from thyme 
cures the tooth-ache, a drop or two of it being put 
upon a little cotton and applied to the tooth ; this 


is generally ſubſtituted for oil of origanum or marjo- 
ram. 


TORMENTIL—The root of this plant is large in 
proportion to the ſize of the plant, ſometimes crooked 
and knobby, reddiſh within, but brown without 


and 
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and fibrous; the ſtalks are ſeven or eight inches long, 
round, of a browniſh colour, but too ſlender and fee. 
ble to be upright. Five and ſometimes ſeven leaves 
ſtand together at a joint, which all riſe from the ſame 
baſe; theſe are narrow, long, pointed, of a dark 
green, and indented at the ends. The flowers, which 
are compoſed of each four leaves, are ſmall, but of a 
beautiful ſhining yellow, grow on flender foot ſtalks, 
and reſemble in ſhape and colour the flowers of 
crowfoot, but are of a much lefs ſize. The ſeed is 
| ſmall, and ſtands naked on the cup. It is found on 
commons and by wood ſides, and flowers in the ſum- 
men months. The root only is uſed medicinally ; it is 
beſt dried, and may be given in powder or decoction, 
The powder is recommended to reſtrain diarrhæas 
and dyſenteries ; it is alſo good againſt the bleeding 
of the piles, bloody ſtools, and the overflowings of 
the monthly diſcharges. This root, cut in pieces, 
and added to hartſhorn drink in the boiling, in the 
proportion of an ounce to a pint, gives it a pleafing 
colour, and communicates its virtues. The root is 
faid to be cordial as well as aſtringent, and to pro- 
motes perſpiration gently. And the decoction juſt 
mentioned is thought ſerviceable in ſuch fevers as are 
attended with purgings, which it checks moderately, 
at the ſame time abates the fever. A gargle of this 
decoction is ſaid to faſten the teeth which are looſe, 
and to help the falling of the uvula. 

TREFOIL is a plant common in our meadows 
and fields, and univerſally known. It grows ten or 
twelve inches high ; the ſtalk is round, but not up- 
Tight ; the principal leaves riſe immediately from the 
root, and ſtand three together on long hairy foot 
ſtalks, each of theſe is of an oval figure, but pointed; 
they are of a deep green above, but paler under- 
neath, and have generally a white ſpot in the centre 
of each leaf; the leaves on the ſtalk are nearly of 
the ſame form, but conſiderably leſs ; the flowers, 
which ſtand at the tops, in a ſort of ſhort, round, thick 
ſpikes, are ſmall, and of a purple colour? they are 


ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded by little flat pods, each containing two or 
three ſmall round yellowiſh ſeeds. An infuſion of 
the flowers, freſh gathered, is ſaid to be good for 
fluxes and dyſenteries, and to reſtrain the bleeding 
of the piles; the infuſion of the flowers operates diu- 
retically, and relieves the ſtrangury and heat of urine. 
They are alſo ſometimes applied in poultices to inflam- 
ed tumours. - 
The TURNIP is a plant well known in fields and 
ardens ; the root is generally round, yellow, which 
is eſteemed the beſt, or white though ſometimes 
purpliſh on the upper part ; the leaves are of con- 
ſiderable length and breadth, of a dark green, deeply 
cut at the edges, and blunt and round at the extre- 
mities ; the ſtalks are three feet high, round, ſmooth, 
ſtrong, erect, branched, and furniſhed with ſmaller, 
ſmooth and undivided leaves ; the flowers are four 
leaved, yellow, and of inconſiderable ſize; they ſtand 
in long ſpikes, and are ſucceeded by long, flender 
pods, containing many round black ſeeds. The roots 
are commonly eaten, and very wholeſome ; they alſo 
poſſeſs medicinal virtues ; they may be cut into ſlices 
and ſtewed, or baked, with ſugar, or ſugar candy, till 
their juice, with the ſugar, becomes a ſyrup; and 
this is a good peCtoral medicine, and ſerviceable to 
relieve coughs and ſhortneſs of breath ; and a poul- 
tice of theſe roots is an admirable remedy for chil- 
blains, and may alſo be waſhed with the water in 
which they have been boiled, and theſe applications 
ſeldom fail of giving relief. | 
Garden VALERIAN—Though this plant is a na- 
tive of the Alps, and other mountainous parts of the 
continent of Europe, yet it is common in our gardens. 
It grows to three feet high; the ſtalk is erect, round, 
channelled, and hollow; the leaves, which ſpring 
immediately from the root, are of conſiderable ſize, 
and ſome of them are divided deeply on each fide, 
though others are intire ; but they all terminate in ob- 
tuſe points, and are not indented at the edges. Thoſe 


en the ſtalks are ſmaller, and are all deeply cut with- 
| aut 
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out exception; the ſtalks divide as they riſe into ſe. 
veral branches, each of which has a leaf at its ſepara- 
tion from the ſtem ; at the tops of theſe branches 
ſtand the flowers in large tufts or cluſters ; they are 
ſmall and white, each conſiſting of a long narrow 
tube, and are ſucceeded by channelled ſeeds with 
.downy tops. The root is about the ſize of a man's 
finger, is fibrous, and of a brown colour ; it creeps 
Juſt under the ſurface of the ground, and has the ap- 
pearance like a caterpillar with many legs; it emits 
a ſtrong ſmell, and particularly when it is dried. 
This root is uſed medicinally. A decoction of it is 
given in malignant and contagious fevers, and in 
ſuppreſſions of the monthly diſcharges, and other oh- 
ſtructions. It acts as a perſpirative, and works alſo 
by urine. It is cordial to the ſtomach, and uſeful in 
all nervous diſorders. 

Wild VALERIAN is a native of Great Britain, 
and is found in moiſt woods, wet ditches, and other 
watery places; it is not wholly unlike the garden 
valerian in its figure and growth, and poſſeſſes great 
virtues ; it riſes a yard high; the ſtalks are round, 
channelled, erect, hollow, and of a light green; the 
leaves are large and handſome ; they are winged, and 
conliſt each of ſeveral pairs of ſmaller, ſet on a com- 
mon rib, with an odd one at the end; theſe wings 
are long, narrow, indented at the edges, of a pale 
green colour, and ſomewhat hairy; the flowers ſtand 
in large tufts or cluſters at the tops of the ſtalks, are 
ſmall, and of a pale purple colour; the ſeeds reſem- 
ble thoſe of the garden kind; the root is white, and 
is compoſed of a great many thick ſtrings or fibres; 
it is of a very ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell, and this is 
much increaſed by its being dried. The root is uſed 
medicinally, and given in powder or infuſion, is an 
admirable medicine in nervous diſorders. It is even 


ſaid that it will cure epilepſy ; but its good effects in 
head-aches, depreſſion of ſpirits, and tremblings of 
the limbs, are unqueſtionable ; in ſuch caſes few me- 
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dicines are ſo efficacious. 
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VERVAIN is a wild plant found commonly about 
path-ways, and by the road-lide: the root is white, 
ſlender, ſpreading and fibrous: it grows two feet 
high: the ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, ſtrong, ſome- 
what hairy, and frequently brown or purpliſh : the 
leaves, which grow in pairs at each joint, are of an 
oblong form, narrow, cut in at the edges, of a dull 
green colour, and of a wrinkled and rough appearance: 
the flowers, which are compoſed of one leaf cut into 
five parts, are white, tinged with purple : they grow 
in a long ſpike, on which are flowers, buds, and the 
remaining cups or ſeed- veſſels, but only two or three 
flowers are open at a time: each ſeed cup contains 
four ſmall longiſh ſeeds. An infuſion of the freſh tops 
is recommended to remove obſtructions of the liver 
and ſpleen, and to relieve the jaundice, dropſy, and 
gout. It is a cordial to the ſtomach, and nervous 
complaints are ſaid to be removed by a continued uſe 
of it. It has been alſo highly extolled of late for the 
cure of ſcrophulous complaints, and a treatiſe hath 
been written to recommend the uſe of it externally 
and internally. 

The VINE, a plant or ſhrub too common in our 
gardens to require a very particular deſcription : it is 
weak and unable to ſupport itſelf : in this country it 
generally grows againſt walls, but in thoſe countries 
where it is cultivated for the purpoſes of making wine, 
it is trained in eſpaliers ; the trunk and branches are 
covered with a rough bark ; the branches are long and 
ſtraggling ; the leaves are round in the whole figure, 
but are deeply cut into five or ſeven diviſions: the 
flowers are ſcarce obſervable : the fruit is round or 
oblong, juicy, and produced in large bunches: 
though no part of the vine itſelf, as it grows with us 
is uſed mediginally, the ſeveral kinds of wine produ- 
ced from the grape are, in many diſorders, medicines 
of themſelves, the red wines in particular in putrid 
diſeaſes; the dried fruit alſo in the form of raifins and 
currants, are in conſtant use; the different kinds of 
rains are cured differently, ſome being left to dry on 
No. 23. 4 X the 
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the vines after the ſtems of the branches are almef 
cut aſunder ; and others, ſuch as the Malaga, being 
cut off, dipped in a boiling lye made from the aſhes 
of vine cuttings, and then expoſed to the fun to dry; 
but theſe and currants poſi Fa the ſame virtues, are 
3 in coughs, tenderneſs of the lungs, and con- 
umptions. They are alſo great ſweeteners of the 
blood, and are a very wholeſome food with bread or 
biicuit for perſons of ſcorbutic or ſcrophulous habits, 
The beſt vinegar is alſo the produce of the grape, be- 

ing the wine turned ſour ; and ſpirit of wine and 
brandy of the very beſt kinds are procured from wine 
by diſtillation. The ſubſtance called tartar, of which 
that muſt excellent medicine the cream of tartar is 
only the ſalt particles of the grape, which adhere to 
the wine caſks : ſo that we are indebted to the vine 
for more and beiter medicines than to any vegetable 
production whaiſoerer, 

ViOLET\,—Though 1: is plant grows wild in our 
woods aud hedges, yet is its ſimpie fragrance ſupe- 
rior to all the richeſt perfumes f the Eaſt. The ſtalks 
are round, creeping, and a green colour; they ſeldom 
become erect, but ſpread themſ ]ves upon the ſurfacs 
of the ground, and take root at the joints. The leaves 
ſpring from theſe rooted parts; they are large, and 
ſtand on long foot ſtalks, They are of the ſhape of an 
inverted heart, indented round the edges, and of a 
dark green colour- The flowers, each of which con- 
ſiſts of five leaves, are of a avep and beautiful purple, 
with a ſpur or heel of the ſarie colour; they ſtand 
ſingly on ſlender foot ſtalks which riſe among the 
leaves, and are covered by them. The flowers are 
uſed medicinally; bothag water is to be poured upon 
them in a quantity juſt ſufficient to cover them ; and 
after ſtanding iwelve or eighteen hours, it 1s to be 
ſtrained off; ſugar is then to be added to it in the 
proportion of two pounds to a pint of the liq or, and 
this being melted over the fire, makes the ſyrup of 
violets. This is an excellent gentle purge for children, 
and good in pains of the breaſt and Jungs, being 

cooling 
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cooling and moiſtening. The leaves, dried, are uſed 
in decoctions for clyſters, and make ane ointment 
for inflammations. An infuſion of it operates by 
urine, and is eſteemed a remedy for the ſtone and 
gravel, but the ſeed is. preferred for theſe com- 
laints * 
: VIPERS's BUGLOSS, is aplant which grows wild 
about our path ways, and on the banks of hedges and 
ditches ; it riſes a foqt or eighteen inches; the ſtalk 
ts round, large, firm, erect, and ſomewho! haira ; it 
is of a light aſh-colour, marked with ſpots and lines 
of blue, red, and purple. The leaves, which are long 
and narrow, are rough, and of a dark, dull green; 
they are "OH and blunt at the points, and are with- 
out foot-ſtalks ; the lowers are large, and of a beau- 
tiful blue, with red threads in the middle, and grow 
in ſpikes curled inwards ; they are eagh ſucceeded by 
four rough ſeeds, which have been compared in ſhape 


deep in the earth, but it is not much branched ; it is 
large, and of a brown colour. The leaves are uſed 
medicinally ; thoſe which grow from the root are pre- 
ferred. An infuſion of them is accounted cordial and 
perſpirative ; it is recommended in fevers, and a- 
gainſt head-achs, and all nervous complaints. The 
ancients eſteemed it not only an antidote but a pre- 
ventive to the poiſons communicated by the bites of 
vipers and other venomous reptiles; and they had a 
notion that holding the plant in the hand a ſhort time 
would prevent the approach of any venomous grea- 

ture for that day. ü 
The WALNUT TREE, is common in gardens, 
walks, and plantations. It grows to a conſiderable 
ſize, and is much branched : the leaves are of the 
winged kind, very large and long; each conſiſts of a 
double row of ſmaller, with an odd one at the end: 
each of the ſmall leaves is of an oval figure, of a fad- 
ing colour, and of an agreeable ſmell = the flowers 
are ſmall, yellowiſh, and grow in looſe catkins: the 
nuts grow two or three together, and are covered 
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with a green thick coat, beneath which is a hard 
wrinkled ſhell, which is divided into two parts, and 
contains a white ſweet kernel, incloſed in a thin, bit- 
ter acrid ſkin. The bark of the walnut tree is eſteem. 
ed a good emetic, and may either be given green in 
infuſion, or dried in powder; it operates eaſily and 
briſkly. The ſkin which covers the kernel has an 
aſtringent quality, and is good againſt fluxes. The 
green nuts, preſerved, have been eſteemed a good 
antidote againſt infection; and the oil, expreſſed from 


the kernel, a powerful remedy for the gravel and 
ſtone. 7 


Rue-leaved WHITLOW GRASS is a ſmall wild 
plant appearing early in the ſpring on the tops of 
old walls and low houſes; it is red, and not more 
than four inches high; the ſtalks are round, erett, 
and ſomewhat hairy ; and they are covered with fat 
clammy matter, which makes them ſtick to the fingers 
in handling ; the leaves are ſmall, and of the ſame 
colour as the ſtalks; they are each divided into 
three parts at the extremity, the middle diviſion be- 
ing the longeſt ; they are ſet on the ſtalks without re- 
gularity, and are thick, fat, and clammy in handling, 
like the ſtalks; the flowers, which grow at the tops 
of the branches, conſiſt each of five Fall leaves, and 
are of a very bright white; they are ſucceeded by 
round full ſeed veſſels, containing a number of very 
ſmallſeeds; and as ſoon as theſe are ripened, the plant 
withers, and is not diſcovered again till the ſucceed- 
ing ſpring. The whole of this plant, freſh gathered, 
is laid to be medicinal, and a ſtrong infuſion of it is a 
very great ſweetener of the blood. It is recommend- 
ed as an excellent remedy againſt every ſpecies of 
the ſcurvy, and the accounts of its having cured the 
king's evil ſcem to be well atteſted. For this latter 
diſorder a ſyrup may be made of its expreſſed juice, 
or a very ſtrong inſuſion of it may be boiled to a ſy- 
rup. A conferve may alſo be made of the leaves, as 
we have directed for wood ſorrel; indeed it ſhould 
be preſerved for uſe in each of theſe ways, 80 he 
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dried plant; has very little virtue, and it can only be 
procured freſh during a very ſmall part of the year. 

WINTER GREEN is a plant which grows wild 
in the woods in ſome parts of England, particularly 
the weſtern. and northern countries, but is not very 
common ; the ſtalk, which is about ten or twelve 
inches high, is round, large, and erect, and totally 
without leaves, all which ſpring immediately from 
the root, and are naked, round, of a dark green, and 
a fleſhy ſubſtance, reſembling in figure thoſe of the 
pear tree; they ſtand each on a ſeparate foot ſtalk 
two or three inches long; the flowers, which ſtand + 
one above another in looſe ſpikes on the tops of the 
ſtalks, are ſmall, of a gloſſy white, and each compoſed 
of five leaves; they are ſucceeded by ſharp pointed 
ſeed veſſels full of very minute ſeeds ; the root con- 
liſts a of quantity of ſtrong and white fibres. A ſtrong 
decoction of the leaves of this plant, with a piece of 
cinnamon added in the boiling, and the addition of a 
fourth part of red wine is given with ſucceſs to check 
overflowings of the periodical discharges, bloody 
ſtools, and other internal hæmorrhages; it is alſo 
highly recommended for ulcers in the kidnies, blad- 
der, or urinary paſſages and — urine ; and for in- 
ward wounds and bruiſes, which occaſion any diſ- 
charge of blood. 

WOAD, is a plant cultivated in many parts of Eng- 
land for the uſe of the dyers ; and though it is com- 
monly found in places near thoſe where it has been 
lown, growing apparently wild, yet it is not properly 
i native of this country: it grows tall and upright, 
ind makes an handſome figure: the ſtalk, which s. 
ound, large, ſtrong, erect, and upright, grows four 
eet high, but is, in general, ſo wholly covered with 
eaves, that ſcarce any part of it is viſible: theſe 
eaves are of conſiderable length and breadth, large at 
be baſes, where they ſpring from the ſtems, without 
ny foot ſtalks, and narrower all the way to the extre- 
Pities: they are of a green colour with a caſt of blue, 
ad they fill the whole plant to the top, in ſuch a 

| manner 
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manner as to give it a rich appearance ; the flowers, b 
which are ſmall and yellow, ſtand in great numbers Y 
about the tops of the ſtalks, on a multitude of ſmall f 
branches, into which the ſtalk is there divided : they f 
are ſucceeded by little ſeed- veſſels, full of very ſmall it 
ſeeds: the root is long and large. Though this plant 
is cultivatdd chiefly * the uſe of the dyers, yet its 
medicinal virtues demand great reſpe&. The freſh 
tops of the ſtalks, before the flowers appear, are 
thought to contain the higheſt virtues, and an infuſion 
of theſe is excellent in removing obſtruttions of the 
liver and ſpleen. It operates by urine, but the uſe 
of it muſt be continued a conſiderable time ; diſorders 
which approach by flow degrees cannot be expected 
to yield to the firſt attacks of the moſt efficacious me- 
dicine. 

Common WORMWOOD, is a plant frequent! 
found in lanes, and by way-ſides, in many parts of 
England : the root is large and woody, and the ſtem 
divides into many ſtalks, or branches, which are 
round, channelled, ſtrong, and of a light colour : the 
teaves are large and winged ; they are divided into 
a number of ſmall parts, an odd one of which termi 
nates each leaf : they are of a pale green above, but 
whitiſh or hoary underneath, and ſtand on the ſtalks 
without order; many of the fame figuer, but larger, 
ſpring from the root, and theſe continue green during 
winter: the flowers grow in a kind of looſe ſpikes 
at the tops of the ſtalks: they are ſmall, yellowiſh, 
naked and very numerous; each of them is ſucceeded 
by ſeveral very ſmall ſeeds: the whole plant is of ſo 
very bitter a taſte, that it is even proverbial. 
flight infufion of the tops of the plant, freſh gathered 
is ſaid to be excellent for all diſorders of the ſtomach; 
to prevent ſickneſs after meals, create an appetite 
and reſtore a loſt one; but if it be made ſtrong, f 
will not only be ſo unpalatable as to render it imp9 
fible to take it, but will alſo offend the ſtoma" 
The tops and flowers may be dried and powdered 
and in this late are recommended as a cure for ag! 


* 
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and act in the deſtruction of worms in the ſame man- 
ner as worm-ſeed, and are altogether as efficacious. 
The iuice of thoſe large leaves of wormwood, which 
ſpring from the root before the ſtalk appears, is pre- 
ſcribed 5s a remedy for the dropſy and jaundice, as 
it removes. obſtructions, and works powerfully by 
ur e. 

Sea WORMWOOD is a plant generally found 
in our ſalt marſhes, and about ditches where the tide 
flows ; it very much reſembles the common worm- 
wood in appearance, but the diviſions of the leaves 
are much imaller, and the whole plant of an inferior 
WH fize ; the ſtalks are woody, ſtrong and erect, about 
WH eighteen inches high, and much branched ; the leaves 
as well as the branches, are whitiſh and hoary : the 

flowers ſtand in looſe ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks, 

and are ſmall and naked, differing very little from 
ſchoſe of the common wormwood, except in ſize; the 
WH taſte of this plant, though bitter, is leſs diſagreeable 
n than that of the common wormwood, and it has a 
more pleaſant and aromatic ſmell, The tops may be 
uſed freſh gathered, or the leaves and ſtems dried. 
It is ſometimes called Roman wormwood in the mar- 
kets and ſhops, and is commonly uſed for the other, 
poſſeſſing the ſame general virtues ; indeed the two 
kinds already mentioned, and that which follows, 
have them in common ; but the firſt or comman 
wormwood is the moſt unpleaſant to the taſte, and 
diſagrees moſt with the ſtomach; and the three 
kinds have different degrees of excellence. This is 
better than the common, but is more diſagreeable 
than the true Roman wormwood. It acts as a 
ſtrengthener to the ſtomach, aſſiſts digeſtion and diſ- 
charges wind. It is commonly uſed as an ingredient 
in bitter infuſions and tinctures, but is a good medi- 
cine of itfelf ; and the infuſion of it, made by pouring 
boiling water upon it, letting it ſtand till it is cold, 
aud then ſtraining it off is an excellent medicine to 
create an appetite, It may be put into white wine, 


to 


and this is an agreeable way of taking it. 
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to which it communicates a pleaſant bitter flavour, 


Roman WORM WOOD is a more delicate plant 
than the former, and is a native of warmer climates, but 
is found in many gardens in England; it riſes to the 
height of two feet, or two and a half; the ſtalk is 
round, ſmooth, ſolid, erect, of a duſky brown colour, 
and inclined to woody. The leaves, which ſtand ir- 
regularly on the ſtalks, are ſmall and divided, into 
many very fine parts, they are hoary both above and 
below, and except in this particular, reſemble more 
the leaves of the common ſouthernwood than thoſe 
of the other wormwood ; the flowers are ſmall, of a 
darker colour than thoſe of common wormwood, but 
much leſs ; they are very numerous; and ſtand at 
the extremities of the ſtalks, in long and large ſpikes; 
the root is creeping, and ſpreads much, it is com- 
— principally - fibres ; though the whole plant 

as a bitteriſh taſte, yet it is not like that of worm- 
wood, being pleaſantly aromatic: the flowers are 
bitter, and have little of this aromatic flavour. The 
tops only are uſed freſh, but the whole plant dried; 
it is a gentle and moſt admirable ſtomachic, but it 
has many other virtues ; the juice of the freſh tops 
is efteemed efficacious to remove obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen, and other internal parts, and it is 
ſaid to have cured the dropſy and jaundice without 
the aſſiſtance of any other medicine, 


VARIOTS 
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(III 


VARIOUS PREPARATIONS OF SIMPLES, 
FOR PRESENT USE, 


THEtRE is no form of medicines ſent from the apo- 
thecary, which may not be prepared from the herbs 
of our own growth, in the ſame manner as from fo- 
reign drugs. Electuaries may be made with the 
powders of theſe barks, roots, and ſeeds, with con- 
ſerves of flowers, and of the tops of freſh herbs ; 
and ſyrups, made from their juices and infuſions. 
In the ſame manner their boluſſes may be made, 
which are only ſome of theſe powders mixed up with 
ſyrup ; and alſo their droughts and juleps, which are 
made from the diſtilled waters of theſe herbs, with 
or without ſpirit, theſe ſyrups being added, and the 
tinctures of the roots and barks ; the method of mak- 
ing which 1s explained in the Appendix. 

But, beſides theſe ſeveral forms of giving them, 
there are others much more ſimple, eaſy and ready, 
and theſe are generally more efficacious. Theſe may 
be arranged under three kinds—juices, infuſions, 
and 2 ; which are the forms of giving the me- 
dicines moſt frequently mentioned in the herbal, and 
in which there is leſs trouble than in the others. 
They are not indeed contrived for ſhew, nor would 
they anſwer the purpoſe of the apothecary, for his 
profits would be ſmall upon them ; but when their. 
72 is to do good, they are the moſt to be choſen 
ot any. | | 
| Juices are to be expreſſed from leaves or roots; and 
in order to this, they are to be firſt beaten in a mor- 
tar, There is no form whatever in which herbs have 
ſo much effect, and yet this is a method unknown in 
the common practice of phyſic. 

Theſe are to be obtained in ſome plants from the 
entire berb, as in water creſſes, hrooklime, and others 
that have juicy ſtalks ; in others the leaves are to be 
uſed, as in nettles, and the like, where the ſtalk is dry 
and yields nothing; but is troubleſome in the pre- 
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paration, When the juice of a root is to be had, it muſt cc 
be freſh taken up, and throughly beaten. A marbl: 


mortar and wooden peſtle, ſerve beſt for this purpoſe, to 
for any thing of metal is improper ; as many plants it, 
would take a tincture from it, and the juice would WM pl 
be fo impregnated with it, as to become a different fa 
medicine, and probably very improper in the caſein ¶ fu 
which it was about to be given. 8 th 

As theſe juices have ſometimes an ill taſte, and as on 
ſome of them are apt to be cold upon the ſtomach, or pa 
otherwiſe to diſagree with it, there are methods to fre 
be uſed, to make them fit better upon it; and in ſome ¶ m- 
caſes thefe increaſe their virtues. | 


When the thick juice, freſh drawn is too coarſe for 
the perſon's ftomach, it may be ſuffered to ſettle and qu 
grow clear: a little ſugar may be added alſo in beat- tec 
ing the herb, and in many cafes, as in thoſe juices WW up 
given for the ſcurvy, the juice of a Seville orange rat 
may be added, which will greatly improve the Fre 
flavour. | and 

To the roots, it is often proper to add a little wine ſiol 
in the bruiſing, and they will operate the better for wo 
it. Thus, for inſtance, the juice of the flower-de- tha 
luce root will not ſtay upon many ſtomachs alone, W of 


but with a little white wine added in the bruiſing, der 


all becomes eaſy, and its effects are not the leſs for let 
the addition. The ſame addition may be made to It i 
ſome of the colder herbs; and if a little ſugar, and anc 


occaſionally a few grains of powdered ginger be add: diſt 
ed, there will be ſcarce any fear of the medicine di- fit 
agreeing with the ſtomach, and its effects will be the as 
ſame, as if it had been hruiſed and preſſed alone. con 
Infuſions are naturally to be mentioned after the ſtro 
Juices, for they are in many caſes uſed to ſupp! tior 


their place. Juices can only be obtained from freſh 
plants, and there are times of the year when plants, 
arc not to be had in that ſtate. Recourſe is then to 
be had to the ſhop, inſtead of the field; the pau 
whoſe juice cannot be had, is there to be found 


dried and preſeryed ; and if that have been done ac- 
| | cording 
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cording to the full extent of the preceding directions, 
it retains a great part of its virtues; in this caſe it is 
to be cut in pieces, and hot water being poured on 
it, extracts ſo much of its qualities, as to ſtand in the 
place of the other. Often indeed the virtues are the 
ſame : in ſome plants they are greateſt from the in- 
fuſion ; but then ſome others loſe ſo much in drying, 
that an infuſion ſcarce has 'any thing. But it is not 
only as a help in the place of the other, that this pre- 
paration is to be uſed, for infuſions are very proper 
from many freſh herbs ; and are of great virtue from 
many dry ones, of which, when freſh, the juice 
would have been worth little, 

Infuſions are the fitteſt forms for thoſe herbs whoſe 
qualities are light, and whoſe virtue is eaſily extrac- 
ted: in this caſe, hot water poured upon them takes 
up enough of their virtue, and none is loſt in the ope- 
ration: others require to be boiled in the water. 
From theſe are thus made what we call decoctions: 
and as theſe laſt would not give their virtues in infu— 
ſion, ſo the others would loſe it all in the boiling. It 
would go off with the _— We know very well, 
that the diſtilled water of any herb 1s only the vapour 
of the boiled herb caught by proper veſſels, and con- 
denſed to water ; therefore, whether it be caught or 
let fly away, all that virtue muſt be loſt in boiling. 
It is from this, that ſome plants are fit for decoctions, 
and ſome for infuſions. There are ſome, which if 
diſtilled, give no virtue to the water, and theſe are 
fit for decoctions, which will retain all their, virtue, 
as biſtort, tormentil roots, and the like. On the 
contrary, an infuſion of mint, or pennyroyal, is of a 
ſtrong taſte, and excellent virtue ; whereas a decoc- 
tion of theſe herbs is diſagreeable or good for nothing. 

There are herbs alſo, which have ſo little juice, 
that it would be loſt in the operation. An infuſion 
of theſe is the right way of giving them. Thus mo- 
ther of thyme is a dry little herb, from which it would 
be hard to get any juice, and when gotten, it would 

| . 4432. poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs very little of its virtues; but an infuſion of moc 
mother of thyme poſſeſſes it entirely. 

infuſions are of two kinds: they are either prepar- 
cd in quantity, to be drank cold, or they are drank 


arot 

as they are made, in the manner of tea. This iaſt thy! 
C method 1s the beſt, but people will not be prevailed info 
1 upon to do it, unleſs the taſte of the herb be agree- wat 
1 able; for the flavour is much ſtronger hot than it is r00! 
cold. | ter. 

| Infuſions in the manner of tea, are to be made juſt ma) 
as tea, and drank with a little ſugar ; the others are add 

to be made in this manner : and 

A ſtone jar is to be fitted with a eloſe cover, the tha 

herb, whether freſh or dried, is to he cut in pieces, ein. 

and when the jar has been ſcalded out with hot wa— $ 

ter, it is to be put in: boiling water is then to be inf. 

poured upon it, and the top is to be fixed on: it is roo 

thus to ſtand four, five, or ſix hours, or a whole lem 

night, according to the nature of the ingredient, and har 

then to be poured off clear, taſt 

It is impoſlible to direct the quantity in general for fuſt 

theſe infuſions, becauſe much more of ſome plants is put 
required than of others: for the moſt part, three the 
quarters of an ounce of a dried plant, or two ounces qui 

of the freſh gathered. The beſt rule is to ſuit it to pla 

the patient's ſtrength and palate, It is intended not ing 

to be diſagreeable, and to have as much virtue of the 

herb as is neceſſary, This is only to be known in inf 

each kind by trial; and the virtue may be heighten- tha 

ed, as well as the flavour mended by ſeveral addi- the 

tions, Of thete, ſugar and a little white wine are ter 

1 moſt familiar, but lemon-juice is often very ſer- po 
viceable, as we find in ſage-tea; and a few drops of en! 

oi! of vitriol gives colour and ſtrength to a tincture of fut 

roles, Salt of tartar makes many infuſions ſtronger | 

»if than they would be, but it gives them a very ve 
diſagreeable talle, It is therefore {it only for ſuch as cin 

art to be taken at one draught, not for ſuch as are to tu 

be ſwellowed in large quantities time after time. bo 


Among the herbs that yield their virtues moſt com- 
modioully 
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modiouſly by infuſion, may be accounted many of 
thoſe which are peCtoral, and good in coughs, as 
colts-foot, ground-ivy, and the like: the light and 
aromatic, good in nervous diforders, as mother-of- 
thyme, balm, and the like. The bitters are good in 
infuſion, but diſagreeable in decotiion : thus boiling 
water poured upon Roman wormwood, gentian 
root, and orange peel, makes a very excellent bit- 
ter. It need only ſtand till the liquor is cold, and 
may be then poured off for uſe. It is often proper to 
add ſome purging ingredient to this bitter infuſion, 
and a little freſh poly-pody root excellently anſwers 
that purpoſe, without ſpoiling the taſte of the medi- 
cine. ' 

Several of the purging plants alſo do very well in 
infuſion, as purging flax and the like; and the freſh 
root of polypody alone is a very good one; a little 
lemon juice added to the laſt named infuſion does no 
harm, and it takes off what is diſagreeable in the 
taſte, in the ſame manner as it does from an in- 
fuſion of ſena. Thus we ſee what a great number of 
purpoſes may be anſwered by infuſions, and they are 
the moſt familiar of all preparations. Nothing is re- 
quired but pouring ſome iuiling water upon the 
plants, freſh or dried, as already directed, and pour- 
ing it off again when cold. 

Decoctions are contrived to anſwer the purpoſe of 
infuſions upon plants which are of ſo firm a texture, 
that they will not eafily yield their uſeful parts. In 
theſe the ingredients are to be boiled in the wa— 
ter; as in the others, the boiling water was to be 
poured over them. In general, leaves, flowers, and 
entire plants, whether freſh or dried, zre uſed in in- 
fulions; and roots and barks in decoctis:s. 

An earthen pipkin, with a cloſe cover, is the beſt 
veſſel for preparing theſe ; for many of thoſe medi- 
eines which are little ſuſpected of it, will take a tinc» 
ture from the metal; and it would be improper to 
boilthem in a copper pan, and it is too common a 

| cuſtom 
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cuſtom, to beat the herbs and roots in a metal 
mortar. 

Freſh roots are uſed in decoction, as well as thoſe 
which are dried ; and the barks, and other ingredients 
in like manner. When the freſh are uſed, the roots 
are to be cut into thin ſlices, and the barks and 
woods ſhould be ſhaved down; as to the leaves, 
flowers, and entire plants, they need be cut flightly. 
When dry ingredients are uſed, the roots and 
barks are beſt pounded to pieces; and as to the herbs 
and flowers, little 1s to be to done them, and in gene- 
ral they are beſt added towards the end of the de- 
coction. | 

It is always beſt to let the ingredients of a decoc- 
tion ſtand in cold water for twelve hours before it is 
ſet on the fire, and then it ſhould be heated gradu- 
ally, and afterwards kept boiling as long as is neceſ- 
ſary ; and this is to be proportioned to the ingredi- 
ents. Generally a quarter of an hour is ſufficient, 
ſometimes much longer is neceſſary. They are then 
to be ſtrained off while they are hot, prefling them 
hard, and the liquor ſet by to cool; when they are 
throughly cold, they are to be poured off clear from 
the ſediment, for they always become clear as they 
cool, and ſweetened with a little ſugar. Frequently 
alſo, it is proper to add to them a little white wine, 
as well as to the infuſions, 
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TEA 


Is a foreign ſhrub which grows to five or fix feet 
high, and full of branches: the leaves are about an 
inch long, near half an inch broad, ſerrated, and 
terminating in a point. The traders in tea distin- 
guiſh a great many kinds of it, as they differ in co- 
lour, flavour, and the fize of the leaf. To enume- 
rate the feveral ſub-diſtinftions were endleſs ; the 
general diviſion is into three kinds, the ordinary green 
tea, the finer green, and the bohea; to one or other 
of which all the other kinds may be referred. The 
common green tea has ſomewhat ſmall and crump- 
led leaves, much convoluted, and cloſely folded to- 
gether in the drying. Its colour is a duſky green, 
its taſte ſub-aſtringent, and its ſmell agreeable. It 
gives the water a ſtrong yellowiſh green colour. The 
tine green has large leaves, leſs rumpled and convo- 
luted in the drying, and more lax in their folds ; it 
is of a paler colour, approaching to the blue green, 
of an extremely pleaſant ſmell, and has a more 
aſtringent, yet more agreeable taſte than the former. 
It gives a pale green colour to water. To this kind 
are to be referred all the higher-priced green teas, 
the hyſon, imperial, &c. The bohea conſiſts of 
much ſmaller leaves than either of the other, and 
thoſe more crumpled and cloſely folded than in 
either. It is of a darker colour than the other, often 
blackiſh, and is of the ſmell and taſte of the others, 
but with a mixed ſweetneſs and aſtringency. 

Much has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in 
diet. They are no doubt numerous; but they yur 
ceed rather from the imprudent uſe of it, than from 
any bad qualities in the tea itself. Tea is now the 
univerſal breakfaſt in this part of the world; but the 

morning 
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morning is ſurely the moſt improper time of the day 
for drinking it. Moſt delicate perſons, who, by the 
bye, are the greateſt tea drinkers, cannot eat any 
thing in the morning. If ſuch perſons, after faſting 
ten or twelve hours, drink four or five cups of green 
tea without eating aimoſt any bread, it muſt hurt 
them. Good tea, taken in a moderate quantity, not 
too ſtrong, nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty 
ſtomach, will ſeldom do harm ; but if it be bad, 
which is often the caſe, or ſubſtituted in the room of 
ſolid food, it muſt have many ill effects. 

COFFEE. This word is derived from the Arabian. 
cahoua, which yy any kind of liquor, the Ara- 
bians apply it by way of pre-eminence, to that which 
is drawn from the berries which we call coffee, the 
beverage in which they most delight. The tree or 
ſhrub which produces coffee is ſomewhat of the jes- 
samine kind; its leaves reſembling in colour and 
figure thoſe of the bay-tree ; the fruit is a juicy berry 
which incloſes two ſeeds of a pale colour and oval 
ſhape, flat on one ſide and convex on the other; and 
theſe join on the flat fides, having each a ſmall fur- 
row to admit a kind of filament or thread, which 
paſſes from the ſtem of the fruit to the oppoſite extre- 

mity. The coffee tree is a native of Arabia Felix, 
and probably of the iſland of Java in the Eaſt Indies, 
where it is now cultivated in conſiderable quantities, 
producing thole ſeeds, or, as they are commonly 
called, berries, which are imported into England 
under the name of the East India coffee, to distin- 
uish it as well from Arabian, or, as it is more com- 
monly called, Turky coffee, and that coffee which is 
the growth of the West Indies, where it has been in- 
troduced from Arabia, and from whence the European 
markets are ſupplied with large cargoes of this com- 


modity; though that which is imported from Arabia 2 
is preferred to either of the other ſorts, from which bo 
it may be distinguished by the ſmallneſs of the berries 5 
and the colour of them being rather more * 5 
rently grey, than either the Eaſt or Weſt Indian coffee. 5 
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Many Arabians of rank prefer the huſks or ſk»; 


which incloſe the ſeeds, which are in fact the berries 
themſelves, in a withered or dry ſtate, to the berry, 
and are of opinion that the decottion is of a more 
pleaſant flavour; but this part of the coffee fruit will 
not bear keeping, and conſequently cannot be ex- 
ported. 

The uſe of coffee was ſcarce known in Europe till 
towards the middle of the ſeventeeth century: the 
firſt coffeehouſe in London was opened in the Tilt- 
yard in the year 1652. In Paris, where it is now 
much more univerſally uſed, it was not introduced 
till ſixteen or ſeventeen years later, though it had 
been taſted at Marſeilles even earlier than in England. 
Soon after it began to be drank in London, two 
foreign writers publiſhed diſſertations on its nature 
and qualities, one in German, the other in Italian. 
The berries or ſeeds of coffee are nearly without 
ſmell, but have a mealy, oily, and ſomewhat bitteriſh 
taſte; in common with other farinaceous ſubſtances, 
they are of a flatulent nature, but loſe that quality by 
burning or roaſting. Chymiſts and naturaliſts have 
endeavoured to diſcover what ſubſtances moſt nearly 
reſemble coffee in taſte and ſmell, and find that roaſt- 
ed rye and roaſted almonds mixed, but in a leſs pro- 
portion of the latter to the former, as being only 
neceſſary to ſupply the oleous part, comes the neareſt 
toit; and this is probable the compoſition which has 
been ſold under the name of Engliſh coffee. When 
the roaſted berries are reduced to powder, they ſoon, 
loſe their ſmell and flavour, but keep well in the 
berry; and if before they are ground for uſe, they 
are placed before the fire for a few. minutes, the 
powder will be as briſk and highly flavoured as that 
which is made from newly roaſted berries. 

Contrary to the uſual practice, coffee is thought to 
be the moſt wholeſome when it has been boiled eight 
or ten hours before it is drank, and it ſhould then be 
mixed with an equal quantity of milk. Taken within 
an hour after dinner, it is ſaid to moderate the fer- 
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22ntation of the aliment, and to be of -uſe in head. 

achs, occaſioned by weakneſſes of the ſtomach, tog 
cloſe attention to ſtudy or buſineſs, or exceſſes; it i; 
alſo ſuppoſed to afliſt digeſtion, and to be ſomewhat 
antiputreſcent; and is recommended to thoſe who are 
corpulent, phlegmatic, and apt to be diſturbed and 
agitated. But it is aſtringent, heating, and drying, 
and the uſe of any conſiderable quantities of this 
liquor renders the body thin, and the complexion 
pale and yellow: the moderate manner in which itis 
taken in England ſeldom produces any of thoſe u. 
conveniences, but the Turks and other Mahometans, 
whoſe religion does not permit them to indulge in 
wine or other ſtrong liquors, drink amazing quanti- 
ties of coſſee; and the French and other European 
nations generally breakfaſt on it inſtead of tea, and 
drink 1t regularly every day after dinner. Upon the 
whole it does not appear that the ſeed itſelf is un- 
wholeſome, but that the immoderate uſe of it, and 
particularly by thoſe of thin and ſpare habits of body, 
may be attended with inconveniencies. 

OPIUM. The milky juice which is extracted from 
the heads of poppies by inciſions made in them, 13 
called opium. This juice is gradually dried in the 
ſun to a proper conliſtence. It is brought from Turkey, 
Egpyt, the Eaſt Indies, and other parts of Aſia; but 
botanical writers aſſert, that the opium we receive 
from all the places juſt named, is aquired by expre'- 
ling the juice from the heads of the poppies. This 
drug is brought into Europe in flat cakes, or irregular 
maſles, each from four to ſixteen ounces in weight, 
covered with leaves, to prevent their ſticking together. 
It is a reſinous ſubſtance, ſoftiſh and tenacious, eſpe- 
cially when warm or much handled; of a dark reddiſh 
brown colour in the maſs, and yellow when reduced 
to powder. lt hath a faint, diſagreeable, ſtupitying 
ſmell, and a bitter taſte; if chewed a little, it affects 
the tongue with a ſenſe of heat, which ſpreads to the 
palate, aud then in a leſs degree to the lips, and 3 
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okes a diſcharge of ſaliva. It heats the noſe, and fo 
rritates it as to excite ſneezing, | 

So numerous and valuable are the medical proper- 
ies of opium, that ſome have denominated it manus 
Dei, or, the hand of God. Its operation is generally 
accompanied with a flow, but ſtrong and full pulſe, 
a ſlight redneſs, heat, and itching in the (kin, and ſuc- 
ceeded by a low and languid pulſe; it is alſo followed 
by low ſpirits, ſome difficulty of breathing, or a ſenſe 
of tightneſs about the breaſt, a ſlight giddineſs of the 
head, dryneſs of the mouth and entrances of the gul- 
let, ſome degree of nauſea, heat, and pain in the ſto- 
mach; but theſe ſymptoms are to be underſtood of a 
full doſe, taken when no particular diſeaſe requires 
it; for very large doſes are given in violent disorders, 
without producing any diſagreeable effects. In pro- 
der doſes, repeated at due intervals, it compoſes and 
relieves violent pains, ſpaſms, and convulſions; abates 
nflammation both internally and externally ; mode- 
rates the heat in fevers, and aſſiſts other medicines 
in producing a more ſpeedy effect; it diſſcuſes ſtag- 
nate fluids, whether applied externally or ad miniſtered 
internally; it removes obſtructions ariling from ſpaſms; 
abates extraordinary irritability, and removes thoſe 
convulſions which ariſe therefrom; it promotes the 
diſcharges through the ſkin, but retards the other 
evacuations; abates all kinds of pains, and totally re- 
moves ſome: in windy and flatulent complaints, it 
exceeds all of the aromatic tribe, for its efficacy 
extends through the whole inteſtinal paſſage. But 
notwithſtanding theſe undeniable excellent qualities 


per cautions; an abuſe of it has of late years crept 
into this country, which deſerves our moſt ſerious 
notice and attention. | 

It is well known, that in thoſe countries of the 
eaſt where the religion of Mahomet have prevailed, 
vine and all ſpirituous liquors are prohibited under 
levere denunciations of Divine wrath, the inhabitants 
ae addicted to the uſe of opium, which occaſions 
5A2 temporary 


of this drug, adminiſtered as a medicine, under pro- 
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temporary inebriation, and raiſes a kind of falſe ſpirit, 
which, however, ſoon flags, requiring frequent ſup. 
plies of the ſame exhilerating drug, to prevent a de- 
preſſion at leaſt equal to the unuſual aud unnatural 
elevation. Europeans, whoſe ſpirits are apt to fail 
from relaxation in the warmth of climates to which 
they are unaccuſtomed, have imprudently reſorted to 
this method of ſupporting them ; and returning to the 
weſtern quarter of the world, have imported with 
them this pernicious cuſtom, which, we are ſorry to 
hear, has been imitated by thuſe who have not the 
ſame excuſe to offer, but who follow it upon princi- 
ples which admit of no defence. 

The beſt argument that can be uſed, to diſſuade 
men from the indulgeace of this deſtructive habit, 
will ariſe from the. ſtate of effects produced from im- 
moderate quantities of this drug, with which, and 
the remedies, we ſhall conclude this article, remarking 
only, that large doſes and frequent repetitions are 
attended, with fimilar conſequences, and that the 
latter will in the end prove equally dangerous and 
fatal with the former. When imprudent doſes have 
been taken through miſtake, or with an ill deſign, 
they are followed with immoderate mirth or ſtupidity, 
giddineſs, a rednels of the face, ſwelling of the lips, 
troubleſome dreams, ſtarting, convulſions, cold ſweats, 
a conſiderable dilation of the pupil of the eve, imper- 
fect ſpeech, flow full pulſe, quick breathing, nauſea, 
itching of the ſkin, vomiting, madneſs, hiccough, 
fainting, and the like violent and dangerous ſymp- 
toms. Immediately on the happening of ſuch an ac- 
cident, it is neceſſary to give a vomit of white vitriol, 
and repeat it four, five, or fix times, if the conſtitution 
is vigorous; after this, the patient ſhould be bled, and 
take frequently a ſpoonful of ſtrong vinegar; beſides 
theſe, ſharp cataplaſms may be applied to the feet, 
bliſters to the arms, clv{ters of tobacco ſmoke may be 
given, and frictions may be ufed, as the cafe gems to 
require; vinegar is the antidote, yet cordials thould 
ſometimes accompany it, 
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ON THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


TOBACCO 


Grows with large, ſharp pointed, pale green 
leaves, about two feet in length, joined immediately 
to the ſtem without foot ſtalks. It was brought into 
Europe by Monſieur Nicott, a Frenchman, from 
whom it is called Nicotiano ; he brought it from the 
iſla d of Tobago in America, about the year 1560; 
hut it is now cultivated in many parts of Europe, and 
parric larly in very conſiderable quantities about St. 
Omers and other towns in French Flanders. Sir 
Francis Drake firſt brought it into England; and Sir 
Wai er Raleigh introduced the uſe of it as a kind of 
faſhion i, England. The leaves have a ſtrong diſ- 
az.ceable ſmell, and a burning acid taſte; they give 
out their active parts both to water and to ſpirit, but 
moſt perfectly to the latter; but their acrimony is 
much abated in the tincture, the watery extract bein 
leſs pungent than the leaves themſelves; and the ſpi- 
rituous not much more ſo. The American tobacco 
is ſtronger than that which is raiſed in France, or the 
{mall quantities cultivated in England, and affords a 
more fiery extract, though in leſs quantity. 

"If tobacco is taken inwardly in a ſmall doſe, or if 
a decoction of it is uſed as a clyſter, it proves violent- 
ly cathartic and emetic, occaſioning extreme anxiety, 


giddineſs, ſtupefaction, and diſorder of the ſenſes; 


however, ſome have ventured on it in ſome obſtinate 
chronical diſorders. By long boiling in water, its 
deleterious power is abated, and at length deſtroyed. 
The ſmoke of tobacco received by the fundament, is 
of ſingular efficacy in obſtinate coſtiveneſs of the belly, 
for deſtroving the worms which infeſt the extremity 
of the gut; and for recovering perſons apparently 
drowned. Tobacco is ſometimes uſed in lotions and 
ointments for cleanſing foul ulcers, and deſtroying 
inſets in the ſkin; it is deſtruction to all inſets whe- 


ther 
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ther in the vegetable or animal world. Beat into a 
poultice with vinegar, and applied to the region of 
the hypochondriac or ſpleen, it hath been known 
to diſcuſs humours there. A conſtant chewing or 
ſmoaking of tobacco deſtroys the appetite, by depriv- 
ing the conſtitution of too much ſaliva; however, 
though it is improper for lean, dry and hectic habits, 
moderately taken in either way, it may be uſeful to 
thoſe of groſs habits and very moiſt temperaments, 
and to ſuch as are ſubject to diſeaſes of the colder 
kind. When the gums are overcharged with rheum, 
or when the lungs are ſwelled and inclined to impoſ- 
thumate, tobacco may be uſeſul. 

The oil of the tobacco which aſcends in the ſmoke, 


blackens the teeth and decays them, and the conti- 


nual uſe of the pipe occaſions a perpetual thirſt, which 
inclines the ſmoaker to indulge in a greater quantity 
of liquors, than is conſiſtent with health and ſobriety. 
Nor are inſtances wanting of very dangerous effects 
produced by this very acrimonious herb. 

A young recruit who had been inliſted in one of 
the interior provinces of England, and ſent up to the 
Savoy, having learnt in his new profeſſion to drink 
drams and chew tobacco, and having in a ſtate of 
intoxication \ occaſioned by the uſe of the former, 
ſwallowed a quantity of the juice of the latter, from a 
large piece of it with which his mouth was cramed, 
was ſeized with a vomiting which was ſoon followed 
by a purging, and the diſcharge both ways was enor- 
mous, and both tinctured with blood. After theſe 
evacuations had continued violently for above an hour, 
he fell into a profound fleep, from which, however, he 
awoke in ſtrong convulſions; and in the remiſſions, 
he ſeemed to have loſt his ſenſes, laughing and crying 
alternately, his ſight ſeemed exceedingly obſcure, he 
was totally without recollection or knowledge of thoſe 
about him, and ſeemed to be completely mad. Grow- 
ing more compoſed after ſome time, he flept again, 
but his breathing was difficult, his lips ſwelled, his 
face became red and blotched, his lawer jaw W 
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he was covered with cold ſweats, and at times ap- 
parently dead, till the vomiting recurred, and the 
retching and ſickneſs ſeemed to reſtore his life. Being 
young and of a ſtrong and robuſt conſtitution, he re- 
covered, but he complained for a long time after of a 
ſ-nſation like fire in his ſtomach, and had a continued 
hiccough which was conquered with great diffi- 
culty. 

A woman ſervant to a gentleman in the country was 
adviſed to thurſt a piece of pigtail tobacco up her 
noſtril as a remedy for giddineſs in the head; ſhe ac- 
cordingly ſuffered it to remain there when ſhe went 
to reſt, laying her head off the pillow, as may be ſup- 
poſed to favour any defluxion which it might occa- 
lion; but ſoon after midnight ſhe awoke intolerably 
tick, vomited frequently and very violently, and 
fell into ſtrong hyſteric fits, in ſome of which ſhe 
lay as if ſhe was dead fora conſiderable time together, 
and when theſe fits left her, became ſtupid and ſleepy, 
her mind ſeeming diiturbed, and her pulſe irregular 
and unequal. After ſome time ſhe fell into a profuſe 
ſweat, emiting a moſt offenſive cadaverous ſmell, but 
this evacuation brought her relief, though ſhe con- 
tinued for a long time after to be affected with a 
trembling of the limbs, as if ſhe had been paraly- 
tic, 

A perſon had a contuſion on the thigh, accompa- 
nied with a wound, and attended with ſome alarming 
ſymptoms; to this wound an ointmeat was applied by 
the direction of a ſurgeon, who had conceived an 
opinion of this herb, in which the powder of the dried 
leaf of tobacco was an ingredient; but ſoon after this 
application, the patient was ſeized with exceflive 
vomitings, which could not be reſtrained without ex- 
treme difficulty; and the cauſe not being immediately 
diſcovered, the tobacco dreſſing was renewed, when 
the ſame conſequence enſued, which having pointed 
out the occaſion, the dreſſings were changed and the 


tobacco omitted, after which the vomiting went off 


ſpontaneouſly, 
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ſpontaneouſly, and came on no more till the cure was 
compleated. 


When from any inadvertency quantities of this herb, 


or of the juice of it, have been taken internally, and 
have produced all or any of the effects above de- 
ſcribed; the unlucky patient ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner as we have already directed for thoſe 
who ſwallowed any of the vegetable poiſons. Even 
the ſmoke of tobacco frequently produces verv ſevere 
ſickneſs, giddineſs, and other indiſpoſitions, to thoſe 
who are unuſed to it; and thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to ſmoke, but happen to fleep with pipes in their 
mouths, and by that means ſwallow the tobacco 
ſmoke, are frequently affected in the ſame way, wak- 
ing in great anonies. 


ON SNUFFING. 


SNUFF 


Is made of the dry leaves of Tobacco reduced to 
powder by grinding, __— or bearing. 

We may better judge of the effects this powder 
may produce on being taken into the noſtrils, if we 
acquaint ourſelves with the ſtrufture of the parts 
which it may reach. And this ought to have been 
a conſideration prior to the firſt uſe of the herb in 
that manner; and it may be affirmed, that if it had 
been conſidered, this method of taking it could ne- 

ver have been introduced. | 
Noc part of the human frame is more delicately ſen- 
ſible than the noſtrils; which are covered, in a man- 
ner, with branches of nerves; and theſe ſo thinly 
guarded from the air, that the brain itſelf may be 
ſaid to lie, in a manner, naked there. This con- 
ſtruction was eſſential to the delicate ſenſe of ſmell- 
ing; the proviſion made for which is, like all other 
parts of the human frame, the apparent work of In- 
finite Wiſdom. 

Theſe 
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; Theſe nerves, eaſily irritaied, are as eaſily deſttoy- 
ed. Nature is always on her guard againſt injury, 
and will uſe violent, and even convulſive efforts, to 
preſerve herſelf; but the induſtry of man may over- 
come them all. Thus, when ſnuff is taken by a per- 
ſon unaccuſtomed to it, the irritation is exceſhve, 


and ends in ſneezing : this is a ſucceſsful effort of na- 


ture to throw off the offending matter. The acrimo- 
nious powder is only received into the open noſtril; 
it is from thence immediately expelled by the ſhock ; 
ard being followed by a plentiful diſcharge of watery 
fluid, every remain of it is wathed away, and in this 
caſe the ſnuff acts by its acrimony only: there is not 
time for it to exert the other pernicious qualities 
which it poſſeſſes in a ſtrong degree. 

The effects we have deſcribed are thoſe which 
take place on a perſon unuſed to ſnuff: cuſtom gets 
the better of nature's abhorrence to that powder. A 
due degree of this effect can only be produced when 
that the nerves of the noſtrils are in a perfect ſtate ; 
the acrimonious ſubſtances which firſt irritate thoſe 
tender organs, afterwards deſtroy them: and on this 
account perſons who are habituated to ſnuffing, no 
longer ſneeze when they take it. The powder, which 
at firſt excited thoſe irritations by which it was 
thrown off ſo violently, is permitted to lodge and to 
exert all its force; thus are the nerves corroded, 
their delicate ſenſibility deſtroyed, the ſenſe of ſmell- 
ng impaired, and at length totally loſt, 

Nor is this all, nature, who provides for many 
purpoſes in the (ame way, conſtituted this delicate 
ſenſation of the noſtrils, not only for the agreeable 
and uſeful ſenſe of ſmelling, but to defend and guard 
thoſe ſecond paſſages to the throat. 

The paſſage by the mouth we can ſhut at pleaſu. e, 
but theſe other inlets are continually open ; and 
Without ſome particular guard, ſubſtances improper 
to be ſwallowed might get down this way by acci- 
dent, beſides the acrimonious powder which is forc- 
ed in by art, 
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But the proviſions of nature againſt the accidental 
ſwallowing of acrimonious things, are induſtriouſly 
ſubverted in ſnuſſ-taking. A few ſcattered hairs are 
no defence againſt the application of a finger and 
thumb preſſed to the very opening of the noſtril, and 
charged with ſnuff which is drawn up with all the 
force of our breath: for this is the manner in which 
we compel the noſtrils to receive this acrid and more 
than halt-poiſonous powder of tobacco: and by con- 
tinued repititions of this application, thoſe nerves are 
deſtroyed which would excite ſneezing to dil 
charge it. 

And in this manner is the ſnuff received and te. 
tained in the cavity of the noſtrils; tincturing the 
Huid which is naturally diſcharged by the glands of 
the noſe; and ſome of it making its way unoppoſed, 
with the faliva or proper liquors of the mouth, will 
be drawn into the ſtomach; and it is here only, ac. 
cording to the judgment of ſome phyſicians, that it 
begins to be injurious; but we ſhall hereafter offer 
the reaſons which have induced us to form a com 
trary opinion. 

According, then, to the progreſs of this pernicious 
powder, the firſt effect of it will be on the nerves 0 
the noſtrils, where it is firſt received, and which from 
their own tender nature, and the acrimony of the 
powder applied to them, will be deſtroyed. And 
this will certainly happen from a continued uſe d 
fnuſf; but the miſchief. will be completed fooner in 
ſome than others, according to the particular ſtruc 
ture of the part, which is not alike in any tw! 
bodies. E 

When theſe nerves are deſtroyed, the ſenſe 0 
ſmelling, which depends on them, will be injured 0 
courſe; and in ſome degree alſo, that peculiar ſenl: 


tion which is of a middle nature, as it were, betweel 
ſmell and taſte, by which we diſtinguiſh the mode 
delicate {lavour of what we eat. 

But as the diſtinguiſhing ſenſe of the different fa 


vours in bodies, is a more delicate kind of tale, ! 
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| will therefore be firſt injured ; eſpecially as the mix- 
/ ture of ſmelling, which is evidenty concerned, ſhews 
that the nerves of the noſtrils have ſome ſhare in it. 
In order to enjoy this ſenſe in perfection, the 4 
nerves muſt be kept in an uninjured ſtate, and the Th 
mouth have a due degree of moiſture, but not an ex- | 
ceſs, For which reaſon infants, whoſe mouths are 17 
more moiſt than thoſe of men, have not the ſame de- 11 
licate ſenſe of it, the extremities of their nerves not 
lying ſufficiently expoſed; and in perſons of very ad- 
vanced age, this ſenſation is leſs delicate, becauſe | 
the nerves are waſted, Snuff will reduce thoſe who | 
*uſe it to a worſe condition than either infants or the ſt 
aged, 

5 nuff is by its acrimony capable of producing, in 
thoſe parts with which it immediately or accidentally 
comes in contact, ſwellings and excreſcences, which 7 
in ſome caſes, require to be extirpated by ſevere [of 
operations of ſurgery: and in others become fatal, N 
becauſe they lie beyond the reach of the operator: $1 
and the participation of its qualities to the juices of 
the mouth and throat, may in time fo far pervert and 
impair the actions of the ſtgmach, as to bring on a 
variety of diſeaſes. 

be But though ſnuff effect the miſchiefs we have de- 
id ſcribed in ſome inſtances, yet it does not always ap- 
pear to be attended with the ſame conſequences ; 
nor is this ſurprizing. In many perſons it occafions 
diſorders, which perhaps are not attributed to it. 

An elderley gentleman, who had been many 1 
years addicted to ſnuff- taking, was by degrees affec- 
ted witk a kind of ſuffocation, and could not breathe 
but with his mouth open: from his right noſtril hung 
fa the end of a polvpus, or fl:thy tumour, the remain- | 
der of which filled the cavity on that fide, and en- | 
tirely prevented his breathing through that noſtril; 
the other he could make very little uſe of from a like 
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93 cauſe; nothing, however, appeared externally on that 
4 lide, but the ſame ſwelling was perceivable within. 
I Yet what ſeemed to affect this unfortunate perſon 


5 moſt 
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moſt, was his not being able any longer to take 
ſnuff. 

Some time after, a ſurgeon of eminence undertook 
and performed a cure, after many had decline q it; 
which he completed by attacking, from within his 
patient's mouth, what could not be got at by the way 
of the noſtrils. But the greateſt advantage of all was, 
that his long diſuſe of ſnuff, with the ſenſe of the 
miſchief it had done him, prevented his returning to 
the cuſtom, and inſured him an uninterrupted ſtate of 
health for many years after. 

A gentleman ſomewhat advanced in years, havin 
been early accuſtomed to ſnuff, and finding bimſelf 
unhappy, that from the conſtant long uſe of it, he 
felt leſs and leſs of the effect, endeavoured to find 
ſome of a ſtronger and more acrimonious kind, and 
at length met with a ſort which gave him the higheſt 
ſatisfaction. 

But the pleaſure which he found in his new acqui- 
ſition was but ſhort lived; for after a little time, two 
ſwellings of a fleſhy ſubſtance were perceived in one 


of his noſtrils, and one in the other, which grew ſo 


faſt, that in eight or ten days, one ef them hung a 
conſiderable way out of one noftril, and the others 
began to be viſible in the opening of the other. 

the large ſwelling which filled the right noſtril 
alone, having thruſt itſelf out beyond the end of the 
noſtril, began to grow the other way alſo, and force- 
ing itſelf back through the opening of the noſtrils 
into the mouth, increaſed there very faſt, and reduc- 
ed him to a miſerable condition: his breathing and 
ſwallowing were attended with great difficulty, and 
he could hardly ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood. 

Theſe ſwellings appearing of a deep crimſon, and 
being extremely painful, he was at firſt alarmed with 
apprehenſion of a cancer ; but a ſurgeon being ſent 
for, he was ſoon eaſed of his anxiety on that ſcore, 
though the cure of the real diſorder was nut effected 
without great pz.a. The acrimony of the ſnuff only 


bad 
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had occalioned the ſwellings, which there was no 
poſſibility of diſperſing, or any other way of getting 
rid of, but by cutting them out, which was perform- 
ed with ſucceſs, and the blood which followed the 
inſtruments alſo carried off the inflammation. This 
operation was abſolutely neceſſary to the preſerva- 
tion of life; for that part of the large polypus which 
had exiended itſelf to the mouth, increaſed fo faſt 
that the patient was in imminent danger of being 
ſuffocated. | | 

Another gentleman, 'equally unfortunate, after a 
long and immoderate uſe of ſnuff, found his breath 
paſſed with difficulty through one of his noſtrils, the 
complaint gradually increaſed, till he perceived a 
ſw.lling wi:hin, which was hard, but unattended 
wien pain. It continued, however, to grow ſlowly, 
till at length it filled up the whole noſtril, and by the 
ſwelling obſtructed the breathing of the other: he 
now found it neceſſary to apply for aſſiſtance. The 
ſwelling turned quite black, and adhered by a broad 
baſe, ſo that it could neither be taken away by the 
knife or ligature : it ſtill, however, occaſioned no 
great pain, but an unconquerable itching in the 
lower part of it. He was earneſtly cautioned to 
avoid ſcratching it, but in vain : he could not be pre- 
vailed on to forbear, and the conſequence of his per- 
liſting was a diſcharge of a thin acrid humour, with 
dreadful pain, and all the frightful ſymptoms of an 
open cancer. He tried hemlock, but without ſuc- 
ceſs; it produced no good, though it had no ill effect 
on him, and he lingered out his life without relief, 
or even hope. 

Theſe caſes, in both which the complaint firſt ap- 


peared after taking a kind of ſnuff different from that 


to which the perſon was accuſtomed, though ſold un- 
der the ſame name, afford reaſon to ſuſpect that in- 
gredients of a worſe nature than tobacco itſelf are 
ſometimes added by bad perſons to the compoſition 
of ſnuff; and it has been confidently aſſerted by ſome 

perſons, 


fined to the noſtrils; the throat or gullet partakes of 
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perſons, that glaſs reduced to powder is among them; 
though we hope, for the credit of humanity, that it 
is impoſſible to find any perſon baſe enough to admi. 
niſter poiſon in this way for the ſake of private emo- 
Jument. | | 

But if it ſhould be argued, that the polypuſſes 
which attack ſnuff-takers are not abſolutely cauſed by 
that cuſtom, and that the principles of the diſorder 
were there before; yet it will not be denied that 
ſnuff irritates the parts and haſtens the miſchief ; and 
even ſuppoling the latter only to be the caſe, the in- 
jury is certainly greater than the indulgence is worth: 


nor can it be abſolutely pronounced that ſnuff is not 


the cauſe, or determined who has or who has not 
the ſeeds of ſuch a diſorder as ſnuff may bring into 
action. 

And as cancers of the noſe are as dreadful and as 
fatal as any others, it is certain that ſnuff muſt be of 
all things in the world the moſt dangerous, where 
there is the leaſt diſpoſition toward them ; for in ſuch 
caſes, almoſt all that can be done is, to keep the 
parts quiet, and the irritation of them is moſt to be 
avoided; and nothing is ſo irritating as the ſnuff 
which is perpetually poured up the noſtrils. 

But the injuries occaſioned by ſnuff are not con- 


them; and not only reaſon but experience ſhews it 
may do the moſt terrible miſchief there. 

A poor old woman, in a diſtant part of the king- 
dom, was reduced to ſuch a ſtate, by- a ſwelling 
within her throat, that ſhe was fed with broth by 
means of the ſtem of a tobacco-pipe ; by ſucking at 
one end of which, while the other was plunged into 
the baſon, ſhe could with great difficulty, and in the 
ſpace of an hour or more, get down as much as was 
ſufficient to ſupport lite. The account ſhe gave 0 
the beginning of the diſorder was, that it aroſe from 
ſwallowing. ſome ſnuff, which the had too haſkiy 
drawn up her noitiiis, \ 
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A ſimilar inſtance is recorded in medical books: 
a perſon who took great quantities of ſnuff, perceiy- 
ed after a time, a diſorder in his throat, occaſionin 
a difficulty of ſwallowing. No medicines could be 
of uſe ; and when an inſtrument was thurſt down, 
it ſtuck at a particular place, and neither art nor 
violence could get it farther. He became by degrees 
unable to ſwallow any ſolid food, and in the end 
even liquids could not paſs : by this means he waſted 
to a mere ſkeleton, and at length died famiſhed. 
Being opened, a polypus was found in his throat 
like thoſe which are uſually formed in the noſtrils, 
which filling up the paſſage of the gullet, ran down 
from its origin ſeveral inches. Many diſorders pro- 
bably originate in the ſame way, though their cauſes 
may be overlooked. 

Happy, however, it is, that as the miſerable con- 
ſequences of indulging in this cuſtom are plain, fo 
the remedy is obvious; no medicine is neceſſary or 
uſeful to combat the effects of ſnuff; the only and 
certain cure is, to leave it off; this will produce a 
favourable effect at any time, and even in tae worlt 
caſes: and if the parts are fo far corroded and de- 
ſtroyed as not to be reſtored, the ravage will extend 
no farther when the cauſe ceaſes; and life may be 
preſerved, though probably at the expence of ſome 
delicate ſenſation. 

But the moſt dreadful effect of ſnuff is vet to be 
mentioned ; which is the impreſſion it ſometimes 
makes upon the underſtanding. In ſome inſtances it 
evidently dulls the apprehention; and being long 
perſiſted in, reduces thoſe who are devoted to it to a 
ſtate of abſolute ſtupidity, a dulneſs of the faculties, 
and a kind of lethargy of the mind. 

Such are the effects ſome ingenious medical wri- 
ters attribute to ſnuff ; whilſt others contend, that it 
has a very contrary effect; that it aſſiſts, inſtead of 
impairing the imagination; and the ſtudious and the 
public ſpeakers, find great aſſiſtance from its imme- 
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diate efficacy. To which latter opinion it is again 
objected, that the immediate effect of ſnuff in quick. 
ening the imagination, is like that of ſpirituous li- 
quor in raiſing the ſpirits and promoting chearful- 
neſs: it is ſaid to be a falſe fire in both; which is 
moſt perceived by thoſe who are leaſt accuſtomed to 
the one and the other, and wears off as they become 
habitual; and that thoſe who are in the conſtant 
practice of taking ſnuff, feel no ſuch effect from it. 

Perhaps thoſe who oppoſe ſnuff generally, are too 
ſevere in their remarks on the conſequences of taking 
it, and are in many caſes rather influenced by opi— 
nion, than convinced by facts, in ſupport of all the 
deleterious effects they attribute to it; and it 1s pro- 
bable, that thoſe who are advocates for the uſe of it, 
are themſelves devoted to it, and would be more in- 
clined to conceal than promulgate any ill conſequen- 
ces which they may themſelves perceive to be occa- 
fioned by it. And, upon the whole, it is not impoſ- 
ſible, but a ſmall quantity of powder may be uſed 
without fatal effects; though we carneſtly adviſe our 


readers not to indulge in taking it to any conſiderable 
degree. | 


MANN As 


This is a drug in great uſe now: but does not ap- 
pear to have been very long ſo, by the ſilence of anci- 
ent authors about it. It is thought by ſome to be a 
Kind of honey-dew, that falls in the night, gathers 
upon certain trees, and hardens with the ſun: but this 
opinion does not obtain, becauſe ſuch dews melts in 


the ſun; whereas manna whitens and hardens in it: 


for ſuch dew is found only on the tops and extremi- 
ties of the leaves: whereas manna is obſerved to lodge 
neareſt the trunks of the branches; and becauſe the 


| honey-dews fall only upon trees open to the air; 


whereas manna abounds on thoſe trees that are under 


cover, 
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cover, as hath been experienced by Dr. Conelius, 
who hath gathered manna from branches covered on 
purpoſe with cloths: and Lobelius, with ſome others, 
affirm manna to have been collected from the branches 
of the aſh, which had been thrown the day before 
into a cellar; none being then viſible upon them. 
Beſides which conſiderations, this comes only from 
a particular tree (in Calabria anc ſome few other 
parts of Italy) which is the true Fraxinus: but why it 
is not produced from it in other countries, is account- 
ed for from the difference of ſoil, climate, &c. which 
occaſions as great changes in other plants. Dr. Tan- 
cred Robinſon, in his travels about Naples, obſerved 
certain animals to feed upon this aſh: and conjectures 
the manna to fiow out at thoſe little holes theſe crea- 
tutes made to draw their nouriſhment. It ifſues moſt 
about Midſummer, and before the autumnal rains 
fall, and then ceaſes till the following year. It is as 
ſweet as ſugar, and like it, diſſolves in any warm li- 
quor. It is given to children, from two drams to an 
ounce; and to grown perſons from one ounce to two, 
or upwards. It is reckoned only to deterge the Prima 
Viz, and carry its influences no farther than the ſto- 
mach and. bowels. It is therefore not to be depended 
on in any caſes of obſtinacy. That is now accounted 
the beſt, which comes from Calabria in Italy; and is 
in white large flakes: tho' formerly the Syrian manna 
was in the greateſt eſteem, which granulated like 
maſtich. * 


—— 


CAMPHIRE. 


This is a pellucid gum or reſin, which does not 
flow from the tree; but is obtained out of its wood, 
by a particular way of ſublimation. It is brought into 
Europe chiefly from China, and the iſland of Borneo 
in the Eaſt- Indies. It is extremely volatile: It is the 
moſt efficacious diaphoretic known in medicine ; its 
great ſubtility diffuſing it thro' the very ſubſtance of 
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the parts, as ſoon almoſt as the warmth of the ſtomacł 
ſets it in motion. In all fevers therefore, when 1 
diaphorchs is to be encouraged, nothing will ſooner 
raiſe ane: but its great heat requires plentiful diluting 
with ſmall liquors. Its ſmell indeed is ſo penetrating 
and particular, that it is not to be diſguiſed in any 
torm. In reducing it to powder, the mortar muſt be 
firſt rubbed with a little oil; elſe it will not divide. I 
very readily diſſolves in rectified ſpirit ; but it will 
again part from it, and appear like a curd, if that be 
lowered with any aqueous mixture. This has been 
in great eſteem with practical authors of the belt note 
heretofore, in all kinds of fevers, malignities, and 
epidemical contagions; and we flall hardly meet 
with any compolitions for thoſe intentions in Senner- 
tus, Riverius, or Etmuller, without this as a principal 
ingredient. It is as ſafe as efficaetous, and there is 
one quality which ſeems but little Known; which is, 
that in deliria, where opiates fail of procuring ſleep, 
and oftentimes aggravate the ſymptoms, this wil 
frequently ſucceed; and as it helps forward a breath. 
ing thro' the pores by its warmth, it does alſo contri- 
bute to the ſame good end, by relaxing the tenſit) 
of the fibres with reſt. It has been much debated, 
whether this be really hot or cold; its ſenſe upon the 
palate, at firſt taking, perſuading the former; and its 
uſefulneſs, in allaying inflammations, encouraging the 
latter opinion. If by warmth is underſtood ſuch a 
ſubtility of parts, as diſpoſes them to briſk motion, 
and to agitate what is about them ; this has as good 
title to be ſo, as any thing which is not actual fire. 
And for its allaying inflammations, that may be done 
by the ſubtility of its parts, dividing and diſcuſſing ſo 
far the obſtructed humours, that they either perſpire, 
or are taken up again into circulation by the refluen! 
blood: for ſpirit of wine, and many things allowed 
by all to be hot, will do this by the fame means. 


GENTIAX 
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GENTIAN ROOT 


[s extremely bitter: but leaves rather an agreeable, 
than nauſeous guſt behind : it wonderfully warms the 
ſtomach, and excites the appetite; and alſo as it ena- 
bles it the better to digeſt what it receives. It is a 

reat antidote againſt many kinds of poiſons; as it 
wonderfully promotes both ſenſible and inſenſible 
perſpiration. For killing and expelling worms it is 
in the beſt eſteem: and in chirurgery it not only goes 
for a diſcutient in fomentations, but is alſo uſed in 
fine powder to iſſues, to promote their running; and 
as a tent, both to enlarge and cleanſe ſome fiſtulous 
apertures. Some authors extol this, beyond all cre- 
dibility, for its alexipharmic qualities; and rank it 
almoſt with the Peruvian bark in intermittents. It 
very much aſſiſts in ſome compoſitions for removing 
agues, and ſome kind of intermittents, but it is not to 
be depended upon alone: and by its great ſubtility 
and heat, if caution be not uſed, it will inflame in 
many caſes, rather than abate the ſymproms : with 
this only, and the outer rhind of orange-peels, may 
be made a very good ſtomatic bitter. 


GUAIACUM, 


Holy-wood, or Pock-wood ; for it has many names. 
This is the wood of a tree that grows very tall in the 
Weſt-Indies. Some pretend there are many ſorts of 
it: That which is heavieſt is beſt. It is very hot and 
drying, and therefore a great promoter of perſpiration, 
and perhaps the moſt certain diaphoretic hitherto 
known. Upon this account, it is reckoned a won- 
derful ſweetner, and cleanſer of the blood ; and there- 
fore much preſcribed in cutaneous foulneſs of all 
kinds. By the ſame hot penetrating quality, it is like- 
wiſe eſteemed good in the gout; by diſſipating and 
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inſenſihly waſting the humours thrown upon the joints; 
as alſo in dropucs and catarrhs, by drying up and 
wailing the ſuperfluous humiditics. But in venereal 
cales it is ſaid to do wonders ; upon which account 
it has obtained its name of Pock-wood. 

It is not, nevertheleſs, capable of itſelf of abſo- 
lutely curing the venereal diſeaſe without the aſſiſ. 
ance of mercury; though it greatly palliates the ſymy- 
toms, eſpecially in hot countries; but joined to mer- 
cury, the ſame 1s thereby determined to the ſkin, and 
thence rendered capable of eradicating cutaneous 
poxes, which reſiſt ſalivations, and all other methods 
hitherto known. In theſe caſes, the decoction or 
extract ſhould be uſed, and given continually with 
ſuch a proportion of mercury, as may be retained in 
the habit, without forcing its paſſage through the in- 
teſtip al or ſalival glands, to which the graiacum, if the 
patient be kept warm, will contributè much to hin- 
der“ To have its full virtues by decection, it ſhould 
either be freſh, or very long boiled. 


SASSAFRAS., 


It is the wood of a very large tree, which grows 
in Florida, Virginia, &c It is of an aromatic ſcent: 
ſome compare it to fennel: It is very drying and hot, 
tho' not quite to much as the Guaiacum, and is uſed 
in all the fame intentions. 

Thi: is ſomewhat come into faſhion in families, by 
way f tea; whicl: the ſhavings of it make agreeable 
enough - but the ſcandal of its being good in venereal 
caſes, 1s a great detriment -to its credit ; which pre- 
vents a great deal more good being done by it, than 
otherwiſe might be; for it is certainly an admirable 
ſweetener. 'Tho' with ſome indeed it does not well 
agree, at ficit eſpecialiy, and in a morning: as it at- 
fects the head like ſome perfumes, and occaſions 


pains, drowſineſs, and vapours; but uſe, and firſt 


drinking it in afternoons, will with molt conſtitutions 
wear oll theie inconveniences, 


CHINA, 
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CHINA. 


This root comes from the country, whoſe name it 
bears; it is al'o brought from New Spain, and moſt 
of it we have now from Peru; which is the true offi- 
cinal ſort. That is accounted beſt which is white 
within, light and mealy. It is drying, and promotes 
perſpiration; for in many of thoſe inſtances, where 
ancient authors ſpeak of theſe things being diaphore- 
tic, they can be underſtood only of inſenſible perſpi- 
ration; for the largeſt doſes will not procure any viſible 
effect. It is reckoned likewiſe to be diſcutient, ape- 
rient, and hepatic: but it is certainly good in all 
nervous caſes which proceed from too much humidity, 
and may deſerve to be recommended as it much is, 
in the gout, and ſome kinds of the palſy. It comes 
in for an antivenereal upon the ſame foot as ſome of 
the fore-mentioned words. 


SARSA, OR SARSAPARIL 


Comes from the Weſt Indies. It is accounted ab- 
ſorbent, and a great ſweetener, and much in uſe with 
ſome for a kind of tea, which they conſtantly make 
with it, and drink with or without milk, like the com- 
mon teas. Some much queſtion whether they be 
really any medicinal virtues in this root, becauſe it 
diſcovers little in taſte, ſmell, or tincture; and ſuſpect 
it to have got into eſteem only as many other things 
have done of very little worth, by their bearing a good 
price, and being brought a great way. 


SENNA, 


The beſt ſenna comes from Alexandria, and'is the 
ſharpeſt-leaved of any of the forts, and ſmells briſk, 
if 
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if it be not old. The brightneſs of its colour, and 
quickneſs of its flavour, are indications of its good. 
neſs; for when it has loſt its ſcent and grows duſky, 
it is good for little, It is one of the moſt common 
purgers in the ſhops, and in extemporaneous pre- 
ſcription. Although it is placed amongſt the milder 
ſort, yet in ſome circumſtances, and eſpecially in an 
increaſed doſe, it will work ſmartly enough. In 
common preſcription it is generally ordered in infu- 
fion, from one dram to half an ounce. Its common 
correctors are liquorice, ſome of the carminative 
ſeed, or ſalt of tartar : the latter gives a much higher 
colour to the infuſion, and ſeems a very agreeable 
ingredient as a corrector; for all lixivious ſalts divide 
the ſulphureous parts of a cathartic, whence they 
are not ſo apt to adhere to the coats of the bowels, 
which often makes their twitchings too ſenſible ; and 
they alſo aſſiſt in attenuating thoſe viſcidities which 
a cathartic 1s intended to carry off, and therefore 
make them paſs away more eaſily. This drug is apt 
at firſt taking to nauſeate the ſtomach ; and there- 
fore in its infuſion, or to the ſtrained liquor, if a 
little cinnamon, or a dram or two of its diſtilled wa- 
ter be added, it paſſes through with leſs ſickneſs, 
and will afterwards operate as well. This is exacthy 
conformable to the ſentiments of Ludovicus; who 
ſays, the purgative quality of this herb reſides in its 
mucilaginous or gummy juice, which the more it is 
divided, makes it gripe the leſs in its operation ; and 
therefore he orders its infuſion in water, or ſmall 
wine, with half a dram of ſalt of tartar to a doſe ; and 
ſome cinnamon or ginger. But the doſe he deter- 
mines by the quantity of the menſtruum, upon a con- 
jecture that it cannot be ſated under a certain degree, 
ſo that if the quantity of ſenna exceeds the propor- 
tion which will do that, it makes it never the ſtrong- 
er; the menſtruum being capable of receiving no 
more. Rulandus imagined a ſudorific quality to be 
init; and accordingly ordered it in ſome compoſi 


tions of that intention, There are ſcarce any _ 
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of cathartics in which this is not an ingredient ; and 
it is generally the principal in purgative diet-drinks, 
and medicated ales. 


— — 


WHITE JALAP 


Is brought chiefly from New Spain. Some indeed 
call it Indian Rhubarb, but improperly. Monardus 
will have it a ſpecies of exotic byrony. This is rec- 
koned, as the former, a very efficacious purge, but 
of ſlow operation; the ſeat of its action being chiefly 
in the extreme parts; and therefore accounted good 
in all gouty pains: for which purpoſe it ſtands in 
great commendation amongſt the ancients ; although 
it is almoſt rejected in modern practice. 


RHUBARB 


Is a ſpecies of the Lapathum, and comes to us of 


two ſorts; one from China, which is of a fine nut- 
meg grain; and another from Muſcovy, that is hea- 
vier, and of a more duſky colour. That which is ac- 
counted the fineſt of all, is very little purgative ; but 
is much preferable in all the intentions of a reſtrin- 
gent; and therefore is beſt in fluxes of all kinds. 
The purgative quality of this root ſeems to conſiſt 
moſt in its gummy parts; by reaſon it is beſt drawn 
out with aqueous menſtrua, impregnated with a lixi- 
vial falt. Extreme drying deſtroys its purgative vir- 
tue ; wherefore it is frequently ordered to be toaſted, 
on purpoſe to make it leſs purgative and more aſtrin- 
gent. It is infuſed from one dram to three, for a 
doſe; and given in powder from ten grains to two 


ſeruples. It greatly ſtrengthens the ſtomach and bo- 


wels, and is an excellent medicine againſt choler, 
and other diſtempered contents of the inteſtinal] and 
meſenteriac glands. It is accounted by ſome to be 
a great purger of the liver. The kidneys do not lie 
wo remote from its influences; for it frequently 

paſſes 
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paſſes ſo much that way, as to diſcover itſelf in the 
colour of the urine. It therefore is very good in oh- 
ſtructions of the reins and ureters : but in the jaun- 
dice it almoſt paſſes for infallible. It is good againf 
worms in children; and is the beſt purge that can be 
given them, to clear away thoſe crudities in the boy. 
els, which are apt to breed worms. It alſo gives a 
firmneſs to the fibres, which from the ſlipperineſs of 


_ childrens” diet, are generally two lax ; ſo that its re. 
pitition to them can hardly be too frequent. This is 


of great uſe in extemporaneous preſcription ; and is 
alſo in many officinal compolitions ; particularly in 
ſyrups and tinctures: although none of them are ſo 


good as the root powdered and given in ſubſtance, 


NITRE 


In the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, ſignifies 
any falt formed from alkaline bodies and the air; but 
what is now generally meant by it is that kind com- 
monly called Salt-petre. It is a neutral ſalt, conſiſt. 
ing of an acid, leſs powerful than that of vitriol, and 
more powerful than than of ſea-ſalt ; and the fixed 
alkaline ſalt of vegetables. It may be prepared any 
where, by properly expoſing putrifying vegetables to 
the air, and waſhing out the ſalts when formed, by 
a weak ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalts: but it is 
brought from the Eaſt Indies at a much leſs expence 
than it can be prepared here. Crude nitre was not, 
till lately, in common uſe in medicine, though it was 
known to be diuretic, and was by ſome reported to 
correct the bile, aſſuage thirſt, and alleviate inflam- 
mations and pains; but modern practice has given it 


a principal place amongſt the capital remedies. The 


frequent uſe of it was firſt introduced in Germany, 


and fince eſtabliſhed here; where it is now regarded 


under the notion of an antiphlogiſtic, as a general 
remedy of every kind of inflamunation ; and there- 
fore given, not only iu pleurives, quinſies, peripne u- 
| monies, 
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monies, &c. but in every. kind of fever attended with 
heat; and in all other diſorders, either general or 
topical, where the leaſt inflammation is expected to 
enſue ; as likewiſe in hemorrhages, which it is ſup- 
poſed to mitigate, by checking the motion of the 
blood by its cooling quality. But beſides this exten- 
five power of overcoming inflammations, there are 
others more extraordinary attributed to it. A fur- 
geon in conſiderable practice has, in conſequence of 
many trials made in a public hoſpital, pftered it as a 
remedy, when taken as an internal Alterative, for 
thoſe inveterate corroding ulcers which have hitherto 
in general baffled the art of healing. 

As nitre is given in ſuch a variety of cafes, ſo the 
doſes, of courſe, are extremely different. Ve have 
known half an ounce taken ſeveral times in a day, 
and in a few inſtances even more ; but the general 
doſes do not exceed a dram, and frequently reach 
not even a ſcruple; though it does not appear that 
any inconvenience, except in ſome perſons an uneaſy 
ſenſation in the ſtomach, is occaſioned even by the 
largeſt doſe we have mentioned, if the nitre is ſufii- 
ciently diluted with water : ſo that if nitre can pro- 
duce ſuch extraordinary advantages, the free uſe of 
it is certainly allowable. That it is of great efficacy, 
when given in larger quantities, in pleuriſies, &c. 
where the inflammation is owing to a glutinous ſtate 
of the blood, is not to be queſtioned : but whether 


vent quality, in reſpect of the viſcidity of the blood 
and humours, which it has in common with other 
neutral ſalts, is not ſo clear. It is certain that all the 
neutral ſalts, formed from fixed or volatile alkalies, 
have this febrifuge power; and perhaps it is only 
from a more frequent adminiſtration of nitre in this 
intention, that it has been ſuppoſed to have diſſerent 
properties and eſfects. But whatever nitre may per- 
torm, when given in larger doſes, doubtleſs ſuch tri- 
fling quantities as ten, and even five grains, which 
are trequently ordered, muſt be entirely infignificant: 


from any ſpecific or peruliar power; or from the ſol- 
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and if a perſon in health can take an ounce, without 
experiencing the leaſt change, on what foundation 
can we believe that a few grainsof the ſame ſubſtance 
can counteract the force of a violent diſeaſe? But 
where too much is aſcribed to a medicine of ſome 
efficacy, a deficiency in the doſe, often follows the 
exceſs in the eſtimation of its virtues. 


BARBADOES TAR, 


It has a ſtrong fcent, not unlike the common tar, 
and is not very pleaſant to the fight or taſte ; but it is 
a good balſamic, and will do great ſervice in ſome diſ- 
orders of the breaſt. It is effectual in obſtinate tick. 
ling coughs, and often ſucceeds where more legant 
medicines have failed. The ſame has been experien- 
ced of our common tar. How much theſe differ in vir- 
tue we are not able to determine. Some commend this 
in burns, ſcalds, and inflammations; but the regular 
practice does not much juſtify any ſuch uſe externally, 
Amongſt the country people it is in mighty requeſt for 
ſcald-heads, which is a thing troubleſome enough to 
cure, and often puzzles a good phylician. 

That medicine commonly ſold by the name of Oil 
of Spike, is nothing but oil of turpintine tinged with 
this imple. | 

WINTER'S BARK, 

This is a warm aromatic drug, which takes its 
name from the perſon who firſt brought the Euro- 
peans acquainted with it. It is accounted a ſpecies 
of cinnamon, and therefore called Canella alba, or 
the white cinnamon. It has a flavour not greatly un- 
like lemon: peel, is ſubtile, penetrating, and ſoon ſen- 
{:ble to the nerves, 

ZEDOARY 


Comes from India. The beſt is white, fragrant, 
heavy, ſound, and of a ſpicy bitteriſh taſte; which 
brings it under the claſs of cephalics. But it is alſo 
reckoned by many among the alexipharmics; for 
which reaſon it comes to have a place in the capitals; 


and it is ſaid even to prevent infections, by holding 
it 
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it only in the mouth. By reafon of its agreeable bit- 
terneſs, it is preſcribed likewiſe as a ſtomachic ; and 
for its ſpicy warmth 'tis recommended alſo in cholics 
and hyſterical affections, and likewiſe for promoting 
the menſes. | 

GINGER, 


This is likewiſe an Indian root, generally brought 
over dry, but ſometimes in preſerve. There are two 
forts, white and black; but the white is beſt: being 
the root only dried and cleanſed : whereas the other 
is the ſame ſcalded, and of a darker colour, and more 
ſhrivelled, It now comes chiefly from Jamacia and 
the Caribee iſlands, tho' it grows both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, It is very hot and penetrating, and 
therefore a greater warmer of. the nervous parts; 
whence it rather enters into compolitions of other in- 
tentions than ſuch as are merely cephalic. It is excel- 
lent in warming the ſtomach, and keeping the gout 
from that part, 

SUGAR. 


The plant which produces this, is called Calamus 
Saccharinus, the Sugar-Reed or Cane. Its medicinal 
effects vary ſomething according to its different de- 
grees of finenefs : the browneſt is moſt ſweet, becauſe 
there is moſt of an oily nature in its compotition ; 
which makes it more adhere to, and abide longer 
upon the palate. It is alſo moſt opening, and there- 
fore beſt to uſe in purgatiye ſyrups, as alſo in clyſters. 
The finer has more of a binding quality; but the 
fineſt of. all has a. deterſive one; and is therefore uſeful 
where phlegm abounds; for it cuts and attenuates 
viſcid humours, and promotes ex pectoration. The 
common ſugars have ſo much in them that is groſs 
and viſcid, that if much uſed they foul the glands; 
particularly thoſe of the ſkin; and occaſion many 
ſcorbutic ſymptoms. Many authors too have a no- 
tion of their being hurtful to hyſterical and hypochon- 
drial people; becauſe of their fermentative nature: 


and for the ſame reaſon alſo forbid them in fevers. 
2D2 , 
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A GLOSSARY, * 
Of some of the physcal terms. 


Bile, or Gall, A fluid which is ſecreted by the liver 
into the gall-bladder, and from thence paſſes into 
the inteſtines, in order to promote digeſtion. 

Chrouic. A diſeaſe of ſlow progreſs--oppolite to Acvte, 

Chy/e. A milky fluid ſeparated from the aliment in the 
inteſtines, and conveyed by the abſorbents into 
the blood to ſupply the waſte of the animal body, 

Circulation. The motion of the blood, which is driven 
by the heart thro' the arteries, and returns by the 
veins. 

Cutis. The ſkin. —Cutaneous. Of, or belonging, the ſkin, 

Diuretic. A medicine that promotes the ſecretion of 
urine. 

Faces. Excrement--Fetid. Emitting an offenſive ſmell, 

Fetas. The child betore birth, or when born before 
the proper period, is thus termed, 

Flatulent. Producing wind.--- Gangrene. Mortification, 

Hectic fever. Aſlow conſuming fever, generallyattend- 
ing a bad habit of body, or deep-rooted diſeaſe, 

Inflammation. A ſurcharge of blood, and an increaſed 
action of the veſſels, in any particular part of the 
body, 

Mucus. Matter diſcharged from the noſe, lungs, &c. 

Nauſea. An inclination to yomit---Nervous. Irritable. 

Peftoral. Medicines dapted to cure diſeaſes of the 

breaſt, 

Perſſirabion. The matter diſcharged through the pores 
of the ſkin in form of vapour or ſweat. 

Phleematic. Watery, relaxed. 

Ple1horic. Replete, or abounding, with blood. 

Phlogifton. Is here uſed to ſignify ſomewhat rendering | 
the air unfit for the purpoſes of reſpiration. | 

Pus. Matter contained in a boil, as the ſmall-pox. 

Regimen. Regulation of diet, 

Shaſm, or Cramp. A diſeaſed contraction. 

Styhlic. A medicine for ſtopping the diſcharge of blood 

Temperament. A peculiar habit of hi dy, of which'there 

are generally reckoned four, viz. the ſanguine, the 
bilious, the melancholy, and the phlegmatic, 
Uſer. An ill conditioned running fore, e 
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